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I 


Academic 
Calendar 


Brigham  Young  University's  year-round  modular  calen- 
dar consists  of  three  16-week  semesters,  with  the  third 
semester  divided  in  half  so  that  students  can  take  either 
or  both  halves,  or  terms.  Expressed  in  months  of  study, 
the  calendar  can  be  abbreviated  4-4-2-2  The  regular 
University  curriculum  continues  through  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Terms.  Block  scheduling  makes  it  possible  for 
complete  courses  to  be  finished  in  each  of  the  two- 
month  terms. 

Semesters  are  interchangeable  Students  may  com- 
plete their  college  study  by  attending  any  two  semesters 
during  the  year  and  may  work  the  other  semester— rxjt 
necessarily  during  the  summer  This  is  advantageous 
where  employment  is  more  easily  obtained  dunng  the 
autumn  or  winter. 


Students  wishing  to  do  so  may  graduate  in  three 
years  by  attending  an  extra  half  semester  per  year  (4-4- 
2)  such  as  the  period  from  September  through  June- 
totaling  seven  and  one-half  semesters  in  three  years. 
The  extra  half  semester  of  credit  can  be  completed  with 
CLEP  examinations,  with  college  equivalency  credit  from 
high  school,  by  registering  for  an  extra  hour  in  each  of 
the  seven  and  one-half  semesters,  by  registering  for  an 
extra  term  (such  as  the  Summer  Term),  or  by  taking  an 
extension  or  home-study  course  during  one  of  the  three 
years. 

For  students  on  the  conventional  two-semester  pro- 
gram, the  early  closing  of  the  Winter  Semester  (in  the 
third  week  of  April)  provides  additional  working  time  and 
a  first  chance  at  summer  jobs. 


1978 

Feb. 

15  W 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

1  W 
28  F 
30  S 

June  15  TH 
July  1  SA 

July  5  W 
Jufy  21  F 
Aug.  9W 
Aug.  1 1  F 

Aug.  25  F 

Aug.  29-31  T-TH 

Aug.  31;  Sept.  1,2 

TH-SA 
Sept.  4  M 
Sept.  5  T 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Oct. 

12  T 
18  M 

21  TH 

22  F 
30  SA 

10T 

Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov 

20  F 

23  M 

27  F 

23.  24  TH.  F 

27  M 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
F, 
Dec. 

13W 
14  TH 

15.  16,18.19 
SA.  M,  T 
20  W 

197»-79 

Aug.  31  TH 

Oct. 

15S 

Nov. 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dec. 

1  W 

3  F 
22  VJ 
6W 
7TH 

Calendar  for  Fall  Semester 

Last  day  freshman  students  may  submit  applications  for  Spencer  W.  Kimball  scholarships  or 

talent  awards  for  Fall  Semester 
Final  date  for  new  transfer  students  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  appli- 
cations for  Fall  Semester 
Last  day  continuing  students  may  submit  applications  for  scholarships  for  Fall  Semester 
Final  date  for  international  students  to  sutimit  admission  applications  for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  new  freshmen  to  submit  admission  and  scholarship  applications  for  Fall 

Semester 
Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Fall  Semester 
Last  day  transfer  and  former  BYU  students  may  submit  applications  for  scholarships  for 

Fall  Semester 
Final  date  for  new  transfer  students  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission 

applications  for  Fall  Semester 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  second-priority  scheduling 
Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Fall  Semester  registration 
Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  tor  Fall  Semester 

to  pay  by  August  25 
Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Fall  Semester 
Annual  Fall  Workshop 
New  student  orientation 

Labor  Day  holiday 
First  day  of  classes 

Late  registration  for  students  who  did  not  use  advance  registration  system 
First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 
First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 
Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 
Last  day  to  drop  first  block  classes  for  academic  reasons 
Final  date  for  undergraduates  to  apply  tor  December  graduation 

Final  date  for  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  second  block  of  Fall  Semester 
Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 
Midsemester  (second  block)  registration 
Classes  begin  for  second  block 
Last  day  to  drop  second  block  classes 
Thanksgiving  holiday 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emer- 
gencies 
Last  day  of  class  instruction 
Dead  day 
Final  exams 

December  graduation  (no  commencement  exercises) 

Calendar  for  Winter  S«fn*«ter 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications 

for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  transfer  students  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  applications  for  Graduate 

School 
Last  day  new  students  may  submit  applications  for  scholarships  for  Winter  Semester 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  tirst-priortty  scheduling 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  second-priority  scheduling 
Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Winter  Semester  registration 
Last  day  students  may  arrange  tor  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Winter  Semes- 
ter to  pay  by  Decemtser  21 
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Dec.  21  TH 
Jan.  3  W 
Jan.  4  TH 


Jan.  12  F 

Jan.  17  W 
Jan.  22  M 
Jan.  30  T 
Feb,  7  W 

Feb.  19  M 
Feb.  23  F 
Feb.  26  M 
March  1  TH 
March  30  F 

April  12  TH 
April  13  F 
April  14,  16-18 
SA,  M,  T,  W 
April  20  F 

1979 

Dec.  31  S 

Jan.  31  W 

Feb.  20  T 
March  1  TH 


March  16  F 
April  6  F 


April  20  F 
April  28  SA 
April  30  M 


May  3  TH 
May  7  M 
May  14  M 

May  1 8  F 
May  28  M 
June  7  TH 


1979 

Jan.  31  W 


April  15  S 
April  30  M 


May  11  F 
June  1  F 


June  15  F 
June  25  M 
June  26  T 


June  29  F 
July  4  W 
July  5  TH 
July  1 1  W 
July  24  T 
Aug.  3  F 

Aug.  16  TH 
Aug.  1 7  F 


Tuition  maii-in  deadline  for  Winter  Semester 
New  student  orientation 
First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  advance  registration  system 
First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 
First  day  tee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 
Final  date  for  undergraduates  to  apply  for  April  graduation 
Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 
Last  day  to  drop  first  block  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Final  date  for  students  to  submit  applications  tor  second  block  of  Winter  Semester 
Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  tor  academic  reasons 
Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 
Spring  break— Presidents'  Day  holiday 
Midsemester  (second  block)  registration 
Classes  begin  for  second  block 
Last  day  to  drop  second  block  classes 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emer- 
gencies 
Last  day  of  class  instruction 
Dead  day 
Final  exams 

Commencement 
Calendar  for  Spring  Term 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for 
Graduate  School 

Last  day  continuing  students  may  submit  scholarship  applications  for  early  awarding  of 
Spring  Term  scholarships 

Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  application  for  Spring  Term 

Last  day  all  applicants  may  submit  application  for  scholarships  for  Spring  Term 

Final  date  for  new  freshmen,  new  transfer  students,  and  former  8YU  students  to  submit  ad- 
missions applications  for  Spring  Term 

Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling  for 
Spring  Term 

Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Spring  Term  registration 

Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Spring  Term  to 
pay  by  April  20 

Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Spring  Term 

New  student  orientation 

First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  the  advance  registration  system 

First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 

Fee  in  effect  for  dropping  classes 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 

Final  date  for  undergraduates  to  apply  for  August  graduation 

Memorial  Day  holiday 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emer- 
gencies 

Last  day  of  class  instruction 

Calendar  for  Summer  Term 

Last  day  continuing  students  may  submit  scholarship  applications  for  early  awarding  of  Sum- 
mer Term  scholarships 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for 
Graduate  School 

Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Summer  Term 

Last  day  all  applicants  may  submit  scholarship  applications  for  Summer  Term  scholarships 

Final  date  for  new  freshmen,  new  transfer  students,  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  ad- 
missions applications  for  Summer  Term 

Last  day  students  nnay  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling  for 
Summer  Term 

Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Summer  Term  registration 

Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Summer  Term, 
to  pay  by  June  1 5 

Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Summer  Term 

New  student  orientation 

First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  the  advance  registration  system 

First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 

First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 

Fourth  of  July  holiday 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Pioneer  Day  holiday  / 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emer- 
gencies 

Last  day  of  class  instruction 

Commencement  ^ 


General 
Information 


Introduction 

Brigham  Young  University  Today 

Brigham  Young  University  is  a  coeducational  institution 
of  higher  learning  established  to  promote  a  closer  union 
between  the  restored  gospel  and  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing. In  addition  to  high  standards  of  scholarship,  the 
University  has  always  fostered  the  development  of  reli- 
gious faith,  high  moral  character,  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship. Sponsored  by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  (tvlormon),  it  offers  the  student  a 
unique  blend  of  spiritual  and  secular  learning. 

Situated  just  forty-five  miles  south  of  historic  Salt  Lake 
City  is  beautiful  Utah  Valley  The  536-acre  Prove  cam- 
pus Is  posed  against  the  magnificent  backdrop  of  the 
Wasatch  Ivlountains.  With  25,000  students  from  all  fifty 
states  and  from  sixty-nine  foreign  countries,  Brigham 
Young  University  is  the  nation  s  largest  church-related 
university.  Its  more  than  1,100  full-time  faculty  members 
hold  degrees  from  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  countries.  Sixty-six  percent 
hold  doctoral  degrees  Instruction  is  offered  in  150  sub- 
ject areas  by  the  University's  sixteen  colleges  and  grad- 
uate schools 

The  Hawaii  Campus  at  Oahu  became  a  part  of  Brig- 
ham Young  University  in  September  1974  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  An  academic  dean  was  desig- 
nated to  report  directly  to  the  President  of  Brigham 
Young  University  Admission  to  the  Hawaii  Campus  is  by 
separate  application,  and  curriculum,  calendar,  fees, 
faculty,  and  student  records  are  separate  from  the  mam 
Provo  campus  Course  offerings  and  other  information 
on  the  Hawaii  campus  are  contained  in  a  general  cata- 
log obtainable  for  $1  50  by  writing  to  the  Admissions 
Ofllce,  BYU-Hawall.  Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii  96762. 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  ethnic  or  nation- 
al origin.  Qualified  handicapped  students  are  also  admit- 
ted. All  students  are  accepted  for  admission  to  Brigham 
Young  University  provided  they  meet  the  University's  ac- 
ademic requirements  and  their  personal  behavior  con- 
forms to  the  standards  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  High  standards  of  honor,  integrity, 
and  morality;  graclousness  in  personal  behavior;  appli- 
cation of  Christian  ideals  in  everyday  living;  and  absti- 
nence from  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  harmful  drugs  are  re- 
quired of  every  student. 

At  Brigham  Young  University,  the  quest  for  both 
knowledge  and  wisdom  is  symbolized  in  the  school  mot- 
to: "The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence  " 

Brigham  Young  University  Goals 

"Education  is  the  power  to  think  clearly,  the  power  to 
act  well  In  the  world's  work,  and  the  power  to  appreci- 
ate life."  —Brigham  Young 


"Because  of  its  unique  combination  of  revealed  and 
secular  learning,"  the  First  Presidency  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  declared,  "Brig- 
fiam  Young  University  is  destined  to  become  a  leader 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world." 

These  seven  goals  point  the  way  for  the  University's 
efforts  to  fulfill  that  destiny: 

1.  Religion.  Provide  religious  Instruction  and  experience 
that  will- 

a.  strengthen  faith  in  God  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ, 

b  increase  knowledge  and  testimony  of  the  restored 
gospel, 

c.  magnify  ability  and  desire  to  use  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  in  solving  personal  and  public  prob- 
lems, and 

d  develop  leadership  for  serving  family,  church,  and 
community, 

2.  General  Education  and  Personal  Development. 

Provide  a  curriculum  and  other  resources  that  will 
help  each  student  achieve— 

a  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  learn  independently, 
and  communicate  effectively, 

b.  the  perspective  necessary  for  informed  behavior 
and  meaningful  contribution  to  society, 

c.  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and 

d  the  balanced  personal  growth  necessary  for  max- 
imum individual  performance. 

3.  Major  Areas  of  Study.  Foster  areas  of  study  that  will 
provide— 

a.  specific  prerequisites  and  appropriate  general 
background  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
graduate  training  (pregraduate  study)  or 

b.  specialized  training  for  a  limited  numt>er  of  stu- 
dents in  preparation  for  vocations  where  qual- 
ifications are  well  defined  (specialized  major)  or 

c.  an  education  that  is  sufficiently  general  and  flex- 
ible to  prepare  students  for  valuable  service  and 
personal  fulfillment  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
(other  maprs  and  general  preparation) 

4.  Creative  Work.  Promote  research,  writing,  and  other 
creative  work  by  University  personnel  and  students 
to  Increase  knowledge,  advance  education,  and  fos- 
ter the  creative  arts 

5.  Maximum  Use  of  Resources.  Make  maximum  use 
of  University  resources  by  means  such  as— 

a  academic  procedures  that  facilitate  the  waiver  of 
requirements  or  the  granting  of  credit  for  college 
level  achievements. 

b  admissions  policies  that  foster  optimum  use  of 
physical  and  human  resources,  and 

c  calendars,  class  schedules,  course  regulations, 
graduation  requirements,  and  leaching  techniques 
that  will  promote  efficiency  in  learning 
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6.  The  Standard  of  Excellence.  Encourage  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Universily  community  to  pursue  excel- 
lence as  the  standard  of  performance  in  all  activities 
This  would  include  the  following: 

a.  Fostering  precise  and  mature  scholarship  by  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

b.  Supporting  appropriate  opportunities  and  in- 
centives to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
administration. 

c.  Dignifying  the  work  of  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

7.  Building  Up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Increase  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  University  personnel  and  stu- 
dents to  apply  their  personal  knowledge,  talents,  and 
other  resources  to  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  History  of 

Brigham  Young  University 

On  October  16,  1875,  Brigham  Young  deeded  2.1 
acres  of  land  at  Third  West  and  Center  Street  in  Provo. 
Utah,  to  Abraham  O.  Smoot  and  six  other  Trustees  for 
the  establishment  of  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Presi- 
dent Young  specified  in  his  Deed  of  Trust  that  "all  pu- 
pils shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  penmanship,  orthog- 
raphy, grammar,  geography,  and  mathematics,  together 
with  other  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  an  acad- 
emy of  learning;  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Book  of  l^ormon,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants shall  be  read  and  their  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  Academy."  As  the  institution  has  grown  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years  from  an  obscure  elementary 
school  with  twenty-nine  students  to  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can university  with  a  full-time  student  body  of  over 
25,000,  Trustees,  administrators,  teachers,  and  students 
have  worked  together  to  keep  Brigham  Young's  trust  by 
making  the  school  which  bears  his  name  an  academic 
center  in  a  distinctly  spiritual  setting. 

Principal  Warren  N.  Dusenberry  inaugurated  the  first 
experimental  term  of  Brigham  Young  Academy  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1876.  Because  of  his  duties  as  probate  judge,  at- 
torney, and  Provo  businessman,  Dusenberry  remained 
at  the  helm  of  the  school  for  only  four  months.  In  April 
President  Brigham  Young  called  Karl  G.  Maeser.  a  tal- 
ented German  schoolmaster,  into  his  office  and  asked 
him  to  become  the  principal  of  Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy. Ivlaeser  accepted  the  calling,  along  with  Brigham 
Young's  charge  to  teach  even  the  multiplication  tables 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  the  help  of  Abraham  O, 
Smoot  (mayor  of  Provo,  president  of  Utah  Stake,  and 
president  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  Board  of 
Trustees)  and  other  local  leaders,  the  school  grew 
steadily.  Despite  financial  difficulties.  Principal  Maeser 
recruited  a  competent  faculty,  and  Brigham  Young 
Academy  was  soon  known  as  the  foremost  teacher 
training  institution  in  the  territory. 

On  January  4,  1892,  the  Academy  Building  was  dedi- 
cated, and  Principal  Maeser  retired  from  his  position  at 
the  Academy  to  devote  full  time  to  his  calling  as  super- 
intendent of  LDS  Church  schools.  His  replacement, 
Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Academy 
who  later  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Principal  Cluff  energetically  dedica- 
ted himself  to  the  challenge  of  expanding  the  work  of 
the  school.  In  1896  the  LDS  Church  assumed  the 
school's  debts  and  incorporated  the  Academy  as  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Church.  The  Collegiate  Department  was 
organized  on  Founders'  Day  in  1896.  Symbolic  of 
Cluff's  achievement,  the  name  of  the  school  was 
changed  from  Brigham  Young  Academy  to  Brigham 
Young  University  on  October  23,  1903 

Later  in  1903  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  Brigham  Young  University  to  pursue 
business  opportunities  in  Central  America.  In  April  1904 
George  H.  Brimhall  became  the  fourth  president  of  the 
school.  Himself  trained  as  a  teacher  at  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  Brimhall  worked  to  increase  BYU's  pre- 
eminence as  a  teacher  training  institution,  at  the  same 
time  upgrading  the  overall  collegiate  program  of  the 
University.  In  1906  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  replaced 
the  Bachelor  of   Pedagogy  degree,   and   in   1916   the 


Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Master  of  Arts  program.  In  1909  BYU  was  designated 
the  Church  Teachers  College,  and  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  presided  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Maeser  Memorial,  the  first  University  building  on  Temple 
Hill  (upper  campus). 

George  H.  Brimhall  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
Brigham  Young  University  in  1921,  and  Franklin  S.  Har- 
ris took  his  place.  An  internationally  recogniz'isd  agron- 
omist. Dr.  Harris  worked  vigorously  to  transform  BYU 
into  a  real  university  The  Graduate  Division  was  organ- 
ized in  1922.  In  1928  the  University  successfyfly  com- 
pleted its  struggle  for  accreditation  when  it  wps  recog- 
nized by  the  Association  of  American  Unii/ersitie.§..  While 
most  American  universities  suffered  from  declining  en- 
rollment during  the  depression,  BYU  enjoyed  a  steady 
increase  in  student  enrollment  and  acadernic  promi- 
nence. In  1939,  the  same  year  General  Auttiorities  of 
the  LDS  Church  replaced  local  residents  as  mppribers  of 
the  BYU  Board  of  Trustees,  the  school  had  a  collegiate 
enrollment  of  2,375  students  and  awarded  361  bache- 
lor's degrees,  along  with  28  master's  degrees.  World 
War  II  depleted  student  enrollment  to  a  low  of  884  in 
1943,  when  women  students  outnumbered  men  by 
more  than  six  to  One. 

In  1945  Franklin  S.  Harris  resigned  as  president  of 
Brigham  Young  University  to  accept  the  position  of 
president  of  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  In  Logan. 
Howard  S.  McDonald,  superintendent  of  Salt  Lake  City 
public  schools,  was  appointed  to  t^ke  his  place.  Presi- 
dent McDonald  faced  the  challenge  of  administering  a 
school  whose  enrollment  increased  as  rapidly  after 
World  War  II  as  it  had  decreased  during  the  war.  In 
1946  there  were  4.366  students  on  campus,  many  of 
them  veterans.  McDonald  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
skyrocketing  enrollment  by  increasing  student  housing, 
planning  for  the  expansion  of  academic  facilities,  and 
creating  new  services  for  students. 

Howard  S.  McDonald  resigned  from  his  position  at 
BYU  in  1949  to  become  president  of  Los  Angeles  City 
College.  For  two  ye^rs  Dr.  Christen  Jensen,  who  had 
served  since  1929  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  was 
acting  president  of  Brigham  Young  University,  in  1951 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  a  prominent  graduate  of  BYU  who 
was  practicing  law  in  Washington.  D.C.,  became  sev- 
enth president  of  the  University.  He  immediately 
launched  the  largest  program  for  recruiting  students 
and  increasing  physical  facilities  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  He  received  authorization  to  establish  the  Uni- 
versity's first  doctoral  program  in  1957.  Church  pro- 
grams kept  pace  with  the  growing  student  body,  and 
the  first  campus  stake  of  the  LDS  Church  was  orga- 
nized at  the  school  in  1956.  In  1965  the  University  es- 
tablished its  program  of  awarding  two-year  associate 
degrees  for  training  in  technical  areas. 

When  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  resigned  as  president  of 
Brigham  Young  University  in  1971,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  announced  plans  to  establish  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  School  of  Law  at  BYU.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  a  graduate 
of  BYU  during  the  Wilkinson  years  and  a  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  became  the  eighth 
president  of  BYU  in  August  1971.  Working  with  a  stu- 
dent enrollment  limited  to  25,000,  President  Oaks  has 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  increasing  the  academic 
maturity  of  Brigham  Young  University.  In  1974  the 
Church  College  of  Hawaii  became  a  branch  of  BYU. 

Brigham  Young  University  has  experienced  phenome- 
nal growth  during  its  first  century  of  operation,  and  yet, 
Brigham  Young  University  today  has  much  in  common 
with  yesterday's  Brigham  Young  Academy.  The  spirit  of 
vision  and  dedication  that  characterized  Brigham 
Young,  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  and  Karl  G.  Maeser  lives  in 
the  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  who  are  working  to  fulfill  President 
John  Taylor's  prophecy  that  "Zion.  will  be  as  far  ahead 
of  the  world  in  everything  pertaining  to  learning  of  every 
kind  as  we  are  today  in  regard  to  religious  matters." 

Accreditation  and  Affiliations 

BYU  offers  a  full  university  curriculum,  and  its  credits 
are  recognized  and  accepted  to  the  same  extent  as 
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those  of  ofr.er  leading  American  unlversriies.  The  Uni- 
versity is  fully  accredited  by  the  following  organizations: 

American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family  Coun- 
selors 

American  Library  Association 

American  Psychological  Association 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 

Council  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing 

Council  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs 
of  the  National  League  for  Nursing 

Council  of  Social  Work  Education 

Engineers'  Council  tor  Professional  Development  for  the 
four-year  programs  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  in  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering; 
ttie  five-year  programs  leading  to  Master  of  Engineer- 
ing degrees  in  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering 
and  mechanical  engineering;  the  four-year  programs 
leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  design  and 
graphics  technology,  electronics  technology,  and 
manufacturing  technology;  and  the  two-year  program 
in  electronics  engineering  technology 

International  Association  of  Counseling  Services 

National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Sci- 
ences 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
for  preparing  elementary  teachers,  secondary  teach- 
ers, school  service  personnel,  and  for  conferring  the 
master's  degree 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools 

Utah  State  Board  of  Nursing 

Utah  State  Department  of  Education 

Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Stales  Office  of  Education  for  the 
training  of  vocational  home  economics  teachers 

American  Bar  Association   Ttie  J.  Reuben  Clark  School 
of   Law   received   provisional   accreditatkjn   from   the 
ABA  in  February  1977. 
In  addition.  Brigham  Young  University  is  affiliated  with 

the  following  educational  associations: 

Administrative  Management  Society 

Adult  Education  Association  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America 

American  Academy  of  Mariagement 

Arr«rican  Accounting  Association 

American  Advertising  Association 

American  Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavte 
Studies 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Ad- 
missions Officers 

American  Association  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Chemical  Society 

American  College  Public  Relations  Associatkjn 

American  Council  on  Education 

Amencan  Dietetics  Association 

American  Economics  Association 

Amerk^n  Film  Institute 

Amerkian  Finance  Association 

American  Historical  Association 

American  Home  Economics  Associatkjn 

American  Institute  of  CPAs 

American  Management  Association 

American  Marketing  Association 

American  Psychological  Association 

Amerk;an  Society  for  Engineering  Educatkjn 

American  Society  tor  Public  Administration 

American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators 

American  Society  of  Public  Accountants 

Amencan  Sociological  Association 

Amencan  Statistk:al  Association 

American  Theatre  Association 

Association  for  Asian  Studies 

Association  for  Comparative  Studies 


Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  American  Library  Schioote 

Association  of  American  University  Presses 

Association  of  Continuing  Higher  Education 

Association  of  Departments  of  Foreign  Languages 

Association  of  Research  Libraries 

Bibliographic  Center  for  Research,  Rocky  Mountain  Re- 
gion 

Changes  in  Liberal  Education 

College  and  University  Personnel  Association 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

College  Placement  Council 

Consumer  Research  Association 

Council  for  European  Studies 

Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of  Educatkjn 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  United  States 

Econometric  Society 

Economic  and  Business  History  Society 

Economic  History  Association 

Educational  Films  Library  Associatk>n 

Federation  of  Schools  of  Accountancy 

Financial  Management  Association 

History  of  Economics  Society 

Industrial  Relations  Research  Association 

Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science 

Institute  of  Management  Science 

International  Association  of  Applied  Social  Scientists 

International  Association  of  Scholarly  Publishers 

International  City  Management  Association 

International  Personnel  Management  Associations 

Marketing  Science  Institute 

National  Association  of  Accountants 

National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Education 

National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities 

National  Association  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration 

National  Associatksn  of  Purchasing  Management 

National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis- 
trators 

National  Business  Educators  Association 

National  College  Honors  Council 

Natkjnal  Commission  of  Accrediting 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

National  Financial  Association 

National  League  for  Nursing 

National  Unrversity  Extension  Association 

Operation  Research  Society  of  America 

Organization  of  American  Historians 

Society  for  International  Development 

Speech  Communication  Association 

Western  Association  for  German  Studies 

Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools 

Western  College  Association 

Western  Council  lor  Higher  Educatkjn  in  Nursing 

Western  Governmental  Research  Association 

Western  History  Association 

Western  Interstate  Commission  on  Higher  Education 

The  BYU  Code  of  Honor 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  spon- 
sors Brigham  Young  University  in  order  to  provide  a 
university  education  in  an  atmosphere  consistent  with 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Church  The  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  of  personal  tiehavkjr  and  ap- 
pearance is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  atmo- 
sphere and  to  the  development  of  men  and  women  who 
personify  these  ideals  and  principles.  By  enrolling  or  ac- 
cepting employment  at  Brigham  Young  University  a  per- 
son signifies  willingness  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principles,  whether  on  or  off  campus 

1.  Abide  by  the  standards  of  Christian  living  taught  by 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
This  includes  grack3usr>ess  and  consideration  for 
others  and  the  observance  of  high  principles  of 
honor,  integrity,  and  morality 

2.  Be  honest  in  all  behavior 

This  includes  not  cheating,  plagiarizing,  or  know- 
ingly giving  false  information. 

3.  Respect  personal  rights 
This  includes— 
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a.  not  physically  or  verbally  abusing  any  person 
and  not  engaging  in  conduct  that  threatens  or 
endangers  the  health  or  safety  of  others,  and 

b.  not  obstructing  or  disrupting  the  study  of  others; 
the  performance  of  official  duties  by  University 
officers  or  employees;  the  teaching,  research, 
disciplinary,  administrative,  or  other  functions  of 
the  University;  or  other  authorized  activities  on 
University  premises. 

4    Respect  property  rights 

This  includes  refraining  from  theft,  concealment, 
damage,  or  misuse  of  the  property  of  others. 

5.  Obey,  honor,  and  sustain  the  law 

6.  Avoid  drug  abuse 

This  includes  refraining  from  the  possession,  use, 
or  distribution  of  any  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug 
(as  defined  by  applicable  law),  except  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  licensed  medical  practitioner. 

7.  Comply  with  all  University  regulations 

This  includes  compliance  with  rules  relating  to  cam- 
pus organizations  and  to  the  use  of  University  or 
off-campus  housing  or  other  facilities. 

8   Observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom 

This  includes  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

9.  Live  the  law  of  chastity 

This  includes  abstinence  from  all  sexual  relations 
outside  the  bonds  of  marriage. 
10   Observe  high  standards  of  taste  and  decency 

This  includes  refraining  from  disorderly,  lewd,  in- 
decent, or  obscene  conduct  or  expression. 

1 1 .  Observe  University  standards  of  dress  and  groom- 
ing 

12.  Help   others   fulfill   their   responsibilities   under   this 
Code 


Dress  and  Grooming  Standards 

students  at  Brigham  Young  University,  BYU— Hawaii 
Campus,  Ricks  College,  and  LDS  Business  College  are 
expected  to  support  and  abide  by  the  following  stan- 
dards of  dress  and  appearance.  Continuing  registration 
constitutes  an  affirmative  consent  to  abide  thereby 

General 

The  attire  and  grooming  of  both  men  and  women 
should  always  be  neat  and  clean.  Shoes  are  to  be  worn 
in  public  campus  areas.  Shorts  are  acceptable  wear 
only  in  the  living  and  athletic  areas.  So-called  "grubby 
attire"  may  be  worn  only  in  the  immediate  living  areas 
of  residence  halls  and  at  informal  outdoor  activities,  but 
not  in  dining  areas  Acceptable  attire  will  be  designated 
for  each  student  body  function. 

Men 

Slacks,  polished  cottons,  or  jeans  with  sweaters,  sport 
shirts,  ties,  sport  coats,  and  blazers  are  all  acceptable 
menswear  for  attendance  at  classes.  Beards  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. Mustaches  are  not  encouraged,  but  if  worn 
should  be  trimmed  above  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Long  or  bushy  sideburns  are  not  acceptable.  Hair  must 
be  styled  so  that  it  does  not  cover  the  ears,  and  it  must 
be  above  the  collar  in  the  back. 

Women 

Dresses  and  sweaters  or  blouses  with  skirts,  culottes, 
slacks,  or  modest  pantsuits,  not  to  include  jeans,  are  all 
acceptable  women's  wear  for  attendance  at  classes. 
Women's  hemlines  (dresses,  skirls,  culottes)  are  to  be 
of  modest  length.  Formal  wear  may  be  either  a  long  or 
short  formal.  It  does  not  include  low-cut  necklines  or 
strapless  gowns. 

Confidentiality  of  Records  Poiicy 

The  policy  of  Brigham  Young  University  concerning 
confidentiality  of  student  academic  records  reflects  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  obligation  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  and  welfare  of  the  student 
and  its  responsibility  to  society  The  University  will  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  student  academic   records  in 


confidence  by  keeping  information  from  individuals  who 
are  not  authorized  to  receive  it  or  who  might  use  it  for 
illegitimate  purposes. 

While  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  which  controls  access  to  the  student  records  of 
most  universities  does  not  apply  to  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, the  University  will  make  every  effort  to  extend  to 
students  and  their  families  the  same  rights  granted  by 
the  act.  Upon  presentation  of  appropriate  Identification 
and  under  circumstances  which  preclude  alteration  or 
mutilation  of  records,  a  student  will  be  able  to  inspect 
all  records  which  are  not  considered  by  the  University 
to  be  held  under  a  pledge  of  confidentiality  or  consid- 
ered to  be  private  records  of  University  personnel.  A 
student  is  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  any  recorded 
data  and  may  initiate  action  leading  to  a  hearing,  if  nec- 
essary, to  correct  or  expunge  information  he  or  she 
considers  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

Faculty  and  administrative  officers  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate need  to  use  student  records  will  be  allowed  ac- 
cess to  such  records  as  needed  without  prior  per- 
mission from  the  student.  A  request  from  an  educational 
institution  to  which  the  student  has  applied  for  admis- 
sion or  from  a  lending  institution  from  which  the  student 
is  seeking  assistance  will  be  granted  without  the  stu- 
dent's permission.  Similarly,  statistical  data  will  be  fur- 
nished to  university  accrediting  bodies  and  govern- 
mental officials  without  permission  of  the  student. 

No  student  information  other  than  public  information 
will  be  given  to  any  third  party  except  those  mentioned 
above  without  written  consent  of  the  student,  and  then 
only  those  records  accessible  to  the  student.  The  term 
third  party  is  construed  to  include  parents,  spouse,  em- 
ployers, government  agencies,  or  any  other  people  or 
organizations.  Parents  or  guardians  may  have  access  to 
grade  reports  and  other  reports  of  a  student's  activity  if 
the  parents  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University 
that  they  are  providing  one-half  or  more  of  the  student's 
support.  Court  orders  and  subpoenas  for  records  will  be 
referred  to  the  University's  legal  counsel  and  acted 
upon  according  to  his  directions.  The  student  will  be 
notified  of  information  to  be  submitted  in  response  to 
subpoenas  or  court  orders  prior  to  actual  submission  of 
the  material. 

Public  information  will  be  released  to  news  media  and 
to  others  upon  request.  Public  information  is  defined  as 
follows: 

1 .  Name  of  student 

2.  Whether  student  is  currently  enrolled 

3.  Class  (i.e  .  freshman,  sophomore,  etc.) 

4.  Home  and  local  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 

5  Field  of  study 

6  Degrees  awarded,  if  any 

7.  Birth  date 

8.  Names  of  parents  or  spouse 

Such  information  will  be  released  only  with  appropri- 
ate precautions  for  the  safety  and  privacy  of  the  stu- 
dent. Under  proper  conditions,  the  registrar  or  assistant 
registrar  may  give  the  addresses  of  parents. 
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Admission  to  Undergraduate  Study 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  ethnic  or  national 
origin.  All  students  are  accepted  for  admission  to  Brig- 
ham Young  University  provided  they  maintain  ideals  and 
standards  in  harmony  with  those  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  meet  the  Univer- 
sity's academic  requirements  High  standards  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  morality;  graciousness  in  personal  behav- 
ior; application  of  Christian  ideals  in  everyday  living;  and 
abstinence  from  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  harmful  drugs 
are  required  of  every  student. 

Admission  to  BYU  as  an  undergraduate  is  based 
upon  consideration  of  an  official  application  and  results 
of  the  American  College  Test.  Application  may  be  ob- 
tained from  high  school  or  junior  college  counselors, 
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Stake  admissions  advisers,  or  by  wntmg  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office,  A- 153  ASB 

American  College  Test 

The  American  College  Test  is  given  nationally  five  times 
each  year,  and  students  are  asked  to  complete  the  test 
during  the  last  semester  of  their  junior  year  in  high 
school  All  high  school  applicants  and  transfer  students 
having  fewer  than  24  semester  hours  (32  quarter  hours) 
of  credit  must  submit  ACT  scores  The  test  must  be 
completed  early  enough  for  the  results  to  t>e  in  the  Ad- 
missions Office  prior  to  the  deadline  date  for  the  semes- 
ter in  which  the  student  intends  to  enroll  Test  results 
arrive  at  the  University  approximately  four  weeks  after 
the  lest  IS  given,  and  tests  are  administered  m  October. 
November,  February.  April,  and  June 

Studerils  must  register  for  these  tests  at  least  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  test  date  Registration  materials 
may  be  obtained  from  most  high  school  or  college 
counseling  offices  or  by  writing  to  American  College 
Testing  Program.  P  O   Box  168.  Iowa  City.  Iowa  52240 

Admission  Application  Deadlines 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  must  submit  all  ma- 
terials to  the  University  on  or  before  the  deadline  date 
for  the  semester  in  which  they  intend  to  register  These 
dates  are  as  follows 

Fall  Semester  1978 

New  freshmen  April  30.  1978 

Transfer,  former",  and  nondegree- 
seeking  graduate  students 

Fall  Second  Block  1978-October  Entry 


July  1.  1978 


October  7.  1978 


November  1.  1978 


March  1.  1979 


All  applicants 

Winter  Semester  1979 

All  applicants 

Winter  Second  Block  1979-Nlarch  Entry 

All  applicants  January  31.  1979 

Spring  Term  1979 

All  applicants 

Summer  Term  1979 

All  applicants 

•Former  BYU  day  students  who  interrupt  continuous 
enrollment  by  not  attending  a  Fall  Semester  must 
reapply  for  admission.  Former  day  students  not  enrolled 
Winter  Semester  must  also  reapply  Registration  mate- 
rials will  not  be  processed  for  students  not  properly 
readmitted 

Admissions  Evaluation  Fee.  A  St  5  00  nonrefundable 
admissions  evaluation  fee  must  accompany  all  appli- 
cations for  admission  Checks  or  money  orders  are  re- 
quested and  should  be  made  payable  to  Brigham 
Young  University 

Social  Security  Numtier.  Each  student  entering  the 
University  must  have  a  social  security  number  for  identi- 
fication on  student  records  These  may  be  obtained  at 
the  nearest  social  security  office  or  local  post  office  In- 
ternational students  will  be  assigned  an  appropriate 
identification  number  by  the  Admissions  Office. 

New  Freshman  Applicants 

Pnmary  (actors  considered  in  granting  admission  to 
BYU  are  the  results  of  the  American  College  Test 
(ACT),  the  student  s  grade-pomt  average,  and  the  con- 
fidential interview  by  the  student  s  bishop  or  clergyman 
Other  pertinent  information,  such  as  career  choice,  ap- 
plication entry  date,  and  geographic  location,  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  University  Admissions  Committee. 

To  be  considered  tor  admission,  a  student  must  sub- 
mit the  following  required  materials  by  the  appropriate 
deadline  dates  listed  atwve 

1    Ttie  completed  application  form  (Parts  A  and  B) 
2.  Results  of  the  American  College  Test 

3  Official  transcripts  of  all  academic  work  completed, 
including  high  school  and  post-high-school  work 

4  A  $15  00  nonrefundable  admissions  evaluation  fee 


5  Tfie  student's  commitment  and  confidential  report 
completed  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  bishop  or 
other  appropriately  designated  church  or  school  offi- 
cial 

Students  nineteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  have 
not  completed  high  school  may  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission by  submitting  the  results  ot  the  high  school  lev- 
el General  Educational  Development  Test  in  addition  to 
the  required  materials  listed  above. 

Early  Admission.  High  school  students  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  admission  to  Brigham  Young  University 
prior  to  high  school  graduation  must— 

1  have  cumulative  high  school  grade-point  averages  of 
3.40  (B  -I- )  or  higher  on  all  work  to  date. 

2  achieve  composite  standard  ACT  scores  of  24  or 
higher. 

3  submit  unconditional  letters  from  parents  or  guard- 
ians recommending  enrollment  in  a  college  program 
prior  to  high  school  graduation 

4.  submit  unconditional  letters  from  high  school  coun- 
selors or  principals  recommending  enrollment  in  a 
college  program  prior  to  high  school  graduation,  and 

5  complete  all  other  requirements  as  defined  under 
New  Freshman  Applicants 

All  requests  for  early  admission  are  subject  to  individual 
consideration  by  the  Admissions  Committee,  and  the  fi- 
nal decision  rests  with  that  committee. 

Advanced  Placement  (AP).  Students  who  complete  the 
advanced  placement  examinations  offered  to  high 
school  seniors  and  score  a  composite  grade  of  5.  4.  or 
3  in  any  sub)ecl  may  be  granted  up  to  8  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  in  that  subject 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP).  Brigham 
Young  University  will  grant  3  semester  hours  in  each 
subarea  ot  the  general  examination  in  which  the  student 
scores  560  or  higher  Brigham  Young  University  will 
also  grant  credit  for  most  of  the  CLEP  subject  exam- 
inations Ttie  credit  granted  is  equivalent  to  the  course 
which  is  taught  at  BYU  For  additional  information,  con- 
tact the  Credit  Evaluation  Office.  B-150  ASB 


May  1 .  1 979       New  Transfer  Applicants 


The  primary  factors  considered  in  granting  admission  to 
a  transfer  student  are  grade-point  averages  for  all  pre- 
vious college  work  and  the  results  of  a  confidential  in- 
terview with  the  students  bishop  or  clergyman  Other 
factors,  such  as  leadership  ability  and  missionary  and 
military  service,  will  be  given  consideration  by  ttie  Uni- 
versity Admissions  Committee. 

The  following  materials  must  be  submitted  by  the  ap- 
propriate deadline  dates; 

1 .  Thie  completed  application  form  (Parts  A  and  B) 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  (An 
official  transcript  from  each  school  attended  is  man- 
datory ) 

3.  A  $1500  nonrefundable  admissions  evaluation  fee 

4  The  confidential  interview  rep>ort  completed  by  the 
student  and  his  or  her  bishop  or  other  appropriately 
designated  church  or  school  official 

Transfer  students  shouW  have  a  minimum  eipprox- 
imate  grade  average  ot  2  5  (A -4  0)  Students  with  few- 
er than  24  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit  must  also 
submit  official  high  school  transcripts  (Part  C)  and  re- 
sults of  the  American  College  Test 

New  Students  from  Foreign  Countries 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  necessary  academic  qual- 
ifications described  above  tor  new  treshman  or  transfer 
students,  applicants  from  foreign  countries  must  submit 
a  General  Inlormation  and  Confidential  Statement  of  Fi- 
nance form  and  an  English  Proficiency  Test  score.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice, A- 153  ASB 

ConUnuing  BYU  Students 

Registration  materials  are  prepared  each  semester  (or 
all  students  enrolled  as  daytime  students  during  ttie  pre- 
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vious  semester.  Students  who  attended  Evening  Class- 
es,  Special  Courses  and   Conferences,   or  classes  at 
centers  for  Continuing  Education  must  apply  for  admis- 
sion or  readmission  to  register  for  daytime  classes. 
Notice  ol  Acceptance 

All  students  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University 
should  receive  an  official  certificate  of  admission.  The 
certificate  of  admission  is  valid  only  for  the  semester  in- 
dicated, and  students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for 
any  other  semester  must  notify  the  Admissions  Office  in 
writing  prior  to  the  designated  deadline. 

Admissions  Advising  and  Counseling 

it  is  the  desire  of  the  University  to  be  of  service  to  all 
who  seek  admission  to  BYU  regardless  of  their  admis- 
sibility. For  this  reason,  several  sources  of  information 
and  counseling  have  been  established  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent. 

In  most  stakes  of  the  Church,  volunteers  have  been 
appointed  as  admissions  advisers.  They  are  given  spe- 
cial training  and  information  to  assist  students  applying 
for  admission,  financial  aids,  and  the  Honors  Program. 
The  advisers  have  information  about  all  Church  schools 
and  institutes.  For  more  information  contact  A-81  ASB. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  Counseling  also  offers  as- 
sistance to  students  who  are  considering  BYU  and  feel 
the  need  for  professional  guidance  and  evaluation.  If  a 
student  is  not  admissible,  this  office  will  counsel  regard- 
ing alternate  educational  experiences  and  suggest  a 
program  that  will  qualify  the  student  for  future  admission 
to  BYU.  Any  student  who  would  like  to  meet  with  the 
admissions  counselor  should  contact  the  Admissions 
Counseling  Office,  A-183  ASB. 

The  Office  of  School  Relations  is  a  service  agency 
designed  to  assist  both  high  school  and  junior  college 
students.  In  addition  to  providing  information  for  admin- 
istrators and  counselors  in  both  public  and  private 
schools,  this  office  also  arranges  campus  tours  for  inter- 
ested students.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  School  Relations,  A-183  ASB. 

New  Student  Orientation 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  a  special  new- 
student  orientation  program  is  held  for  all  new  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfer  students.  Each  academic  college 
sponsors  its  own  orientation  program,  allowing  flexibility 
to  the  program  content. 

The  new  student  orientation  program  is  designed  to 
help  the  new  student  make  the  personal,  social,  and  ac- 
ademic adjustments  to  a  successful  college  career.  In- 
formation about  orientation  is  mailed  to  new  students 
one  month  prior  to  the  semester  for  which  the  student 
has  been  admitted. 

Reference  Groups 

Eight  to  fifteen  students  and  a  group  leader,  usually  a 
faculty  member,  comprise  a  reference  group.  This  non- 
credit  class  is  specifically  designed  for  freshman  stu- 
dents who  meet  two  hours  a  week,  with  their  leader,  for 
discussions  and  activities.  Reference  groups  provide  the 
direction  for  a  positive  university  experience  through 
helping  class  members  explore  in  depth  the  significant 
aspects  of  the  University  community,  together  with  their 
own  personal  meanings  and  goals. 

The  groups  as  they  are  organized  and  conducted  de- 
velop the  climate  for  students  to  build  friendships  and  to 
have  a  forum  for  sharing  ideas,  feelings,  and  needs 
arising  from  the  challenges  confronting  them  at  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  given  opportunities  to  gain  knowledge 
about  significant  University  resources,  to  develop  the 
selt-awareness  and  knowledge  necessary  for  articulation 
of  their  individual  goals,  and  to  take  concrete  steps  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  goals. 

Reference  groups  are  listed  under  General  Studies 
190 

Registration 

Registration  Office:  8-1 30  ASB 

Every  student  attending  classes  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity must  register  and  pay  tuition.  New  students  re- 


ceive their  registration  instructions  and  class  request 
forms  through  the  mail.  Continuing  students  obtain  reg- 
istration instructions  and  class  request  forms  by  pur- 
chasing a  Class  Schedule  twelve  weeks  prior  to  the  se- 
mester for  which  they  are  registering  (or  ten  weeks 
prior  to  Spring  and  Summer  Terms.)  The  class  request 
should  be  returned  to  the  college  advisement  center  by 
the  end  of  the  eighth  week  to  receive  first  priority  in 
class  selection.  Class  request  forms  will  continue  to  iDe 
accepted  from  the  eighth  week  until  the  third  week  be- 
fore school,  but  students  lose  their  priority  in  receiving 
classes.  A  registration  confirmation  form  listing  the  stu- 
dent's classes  and  tuition  charge  is  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dent three  weeks  prior  to  the  semester.  The  student's 
registration  is  finalized  by  the  payment  of  tuition.  Spe- 
cific Information  and  deadline*  are  on  ttie  first  page 
of  each  Class  Schedule. 

Late  Registration.  Students  who  do  not  complete  their 
registration  prior  to  the  third  week  before  classes  must 
use  the  late  registration  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Class  Schedule.  A  late  registration  fee  of  $20.00  is 
charged. 

Changes  in  Registration.  To  minimize  changes  in  reg- 
istration, students  should  exercise  great  care  in  planning 
their  schedules.  When  a  change  in  registration  becomes 
necessary,  students  must  obtain  an  add/drop  card  from 
their  college  advisement  center  or  from  the  Registration 
Office.  The  approval  and  signature  of  each  instructor  in- 
volved in  the  change  is  required. 

Classes  may  be  added  to  a  student's  schedule  only 
during  the  first  ten  class  days  of  Fall  and  Winter  Semes- 
ters. Classes  may  be  dropped  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  class  days.  A  fee  of  $3.00  per  class  is  assessed  for 
each  class  dropped  after  the  fifth  day  of  classes. 

During  Spring  or  Summer  Term,  classes  may  be 
added  only  during  the  first  five  class  days.  Classes  may 
be  dropped  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  classes.  A  fee 
of  $3.00  per  class  will  be  assessed  for  each  class 
dropped  after  the  third  day  of  classwork.  Complete 
change-of-registration  procedures  are  described  in  the 
Class  Schedule. 

Withdrawal  from  Classes.  Any  student  withdrawing 
from  individual  classes  must  follow  the  University  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  the  Class  Schedule.  A  student  who 
does  not  officially  withdraw  will  receive  a  failing  grade. 

Withdrawal  from  Evening  Classes.  A  student  with- 
drawing 'rom  any  evening  class  must  do  so  by  notifying 
the  Evening  Classes  Office  and  by  completing  the  with- 
drawal forms,  A  student  enrolled  in  evening  classes  who 
does  not  properly  withdraw  will  receive  a  failing  grade. 

Complete  Withdrawal  from  the  University.  Students 
discontinuing  their  entire  registration  at  the  University 
are  required  to  clear  their  termination  through  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Student  Life  (B-238  ASB)  and  may  be 
required  to  clear  through  the  office  of  the  dean  of  their 
college. 

Limitation  on  Credit  In  One  Semester.  An  under- 
graduate student  in  good  standing  may  register  lor  as 
many  as  18  hours  of  credit  in  any  one  semester  by  fol- 
lowing the  regular  registration  procedure.  Students  who 
have  completed  15  or  more  hours  of  college  work  and 
have  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.5  (or  a  GPA 
of  3.5  in  the  previous  semester)  may  register  for  21 
hours  with  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  the  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  Records. 

Classes  Talcen  for  Audit.  Students  who  wish  to  audit 
classes  are  required  to  wait  until  the  last  day  of  late 
registration.  Audit  classes  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Registration  Office  on  a  Change  of  Registration  form 
and  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Audit  classes  will  not 
appear  on  the  student's  transcript. 

Records 

Records  Office,  B-150  ASB 

Classification  of  Students.  At  the  beginning  of  each 

semester,  students  are  classified  lor  that  semester  as 

follows: 
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Credit  hours  earned 

1-31  9 
32-63.9 
64-959 
96  and  over 


Classification 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


FulMime  registration  status  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  8Vi  semester  hoors  All  students  register- 
ing lor  fewer  hours  than  the  applicable  minimum  are 
defined  as  part-time  students 

Students  who  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  who  are  not  seeking  a  second 
bachelors  degree  must  register  as  graduate  students  in 
a  degree  or  nondegree  program 

Cradite.  Approved  University  credit  may  be  earned  in 
tfie  following  ways: 

1.  Complete  work  in  regular  courses  offered  at  BYU 

2.  Complete  college-level  courses  through  Home  Study, 
Evening  Classes,  or  Continuing  Education  programs. 

3.  Transfer  credit  for  courses  completed  at  an  accredit- 
ed college  to  Bngham  Young  University  Credit  from 
other  schools  must  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the 
Admissions  Office.  A-153  ASB.  upon  application  for 
admissions  to  the  University 

4  Pass  a  special  examination  in  any  course  offered  by 
the  University  The  courses  offered  in  Religious  In- 
struction are  an  exception  to  this  rule  Arrangements 
for  the  examination  are  made  through  the  depart- 
ment chairman  of  the  department  offering  the 
course  A  tee  of  $10  00  is  charged  prior  to  taking 
each  special  examination  Students  who  successfully 
pass  the  examination  are  charged  S5  00  per  credit 
hour  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of  S50  00).  which  is  paid 
to  the  Cashier  s  Office  These  fees  apply  to  under- 
graduate classes  only 

5  Pass  a  general  education  evaluation  test 

6.  Complete  the  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  exam- 
inations Students  who  score  a  composite  grade  of 
5.  4.  or  3  in  any  subject  may  be  granted  up  to  8  se- 
mester hours  of  college  credit  in  that  subject 

7  Complete  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  Bngham  Young  University  will  grant  3  se- 
mester hours  for  each  subarea  of  the  general  exam- 
ination in  whk;h  the  student  scores  560  or  higher. 

Brigham  Young  University  will  also  grant  credit  for 
most  of  the  CLEP  subject  examinations  The  credit 
granted  is  equivalent  to  the  course  which  is  taught  at 
BYU.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Credit 
Evaluation  Office.  B-150  ASB. 

8  Serve  in  the  armed  forces  A  student  who  has  tseen 
on  active  duty  in  the  service  for  more  than  one  year 
can  receive  2  semester  hours  in  physical  education 
and  4  semester  hours  in  military  science- 

A  Guld0  to  th»  Evaluation  ol  Educational  Expe- 
rtancas  In  the  Armed  Services,  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  has  been  adopted  by 
Brigham  Young  University  on  a  basis  of  evaluating  col- 
lege-level training  and  experiences  in  the  armed  forces 
Students  desiring  credit  should  bnng  their  military  ser- 
vice DD-214  forms  to  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office,  B- 
150  ASB 

Grading  System 

Grade-point  averages  are  computed  by  assigning  letter 
arades  the  following  values 


A 

40 

C 

20 

A- 

37 

C- 

1.7 

B  + 

34 

D-^ 

14 

B 

30 

D 

1.0 

B- 

27 

D- 

07 

C-t- 

24 

E 

00 

The  A  grade  is  given  only  to  those  students  whose  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  academic  achievement  are  ex- 
ceptional Work  ol  quality  somewhat  higher  than  aver- 
age, but  not  of  exceptional  quality,  receives  a  B.  C 
indicates   that   the   student   has   completed   classroom 


work,  outside  assignments,  and  examinations  in  an  av- 
erage manner  Students  who  fail  to  reach  the  average 
academic  achievement,  but  who  do  work  of  a  quality 
still  acceptable  to  the  UniversiTy.  are  given  a  D  grade  A 
D  grade  receives  credit  even  though  the  work  done  is 
not  fully  satisfactory  Students  failing  to  achieve  work  of 
minimum  University  quality  receive  an  E  grade,  tor 
which  no  credit  is  grven 

If  a  student  withdraws  officially  from  a  class  dunng 
the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester,  the  permanent  record 
will  not  show  a  registration  for  that  class 

If  a  student  properly  withdraws  from  a  class  between 
the  second  and  fifth  weeks,  the  record  will  be  marked 
W. 

A  student  who  discontinues  attending  a  class  at  any 
time  during  the  semester  without  completing  the  official 
withdrawal  process  will  receive  a  grade  of  UW  (Unoffi- 
cial Withdrawal)  A  UW  has  the  same  effect  as  an  E  in 
the  computation  of  grade-point  averages 

The  letter  grade  I  (incomplete)  is  used  to  indicate  that 
the  required  work  for  a  class  has  not  been  completed 
An  I  IS  given  only  when  circumstances  beyond  the  stu- 
dent's control  make  it  impossible  to  complete  the  re- 
quired work  within  the  prescribed  time  Arrangements 
must  be  made  between  the  instructor  and  the  student 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  semester  The  I  is  never  given 
when  a  student  is  failing  or  has  failed  a  course  If  there 
IS  justification  for  an  I  grade,  the  student  has  one  year 
in  which  to  effect  a  change  Students  should  not  regis- 
ter again  for  the  course  if  making  up  an  incomplete  A 
re-registration  invalidates  the  terms  of  the  incomplete 
An  Authorization  for  Change  of  Incomplete  form  must 
l3e  processed  through  the  Records  Office  upon  com- 
pletion of  classwork  A  S3  00  fee  (payable  at  the  Re- 
cords Office)  IS  required  for  changing  an  incomplete  to 
a  letter  grade  Students  should  be  aware  that  an  in- 
complete grade  (I)  is  not  computed  in  their  grade-point 
average  until  one  year  has  elapsed,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  changed  to  an  IE  and  computed  as  a  failing  grade  if 
the  course  requirements  have  not  been  completed  and 
an  official  grade  change  submitted 

A  grade  of  T  is  given  to  indicate  course  work  in  prog- 
ress This  grade  is  only  used  in  certain  approved 
courses  in  which  the  course  work  may  extend  beyond 
the  semester  Ttie  grade  of  T  may  tie  changed  to  a  let- 
ter grade  of  A,  B.  C.  D,  or  P  upon  completion  of  the 
work  and  submission  of  a  Grade  Change  Authorization 
form  to  the  Records  Office 

NS  IS  placed  on  the  permanent  record  when  a  grade 
has  not  been  sutimitted  by  the  instructor  in  case  of  an 
NS  grade,  one  year  is  granted  to  effect  a  change  on 
the  permanent  record  to  the  correct  grade  Dunng  that 
time,  or  until  corrected,  the  NS  grade  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  grade-point  average  After  the 
one-year  deadline  the  NS  grade  will  change  to  a  grade 
of  E  and  will  be  considered  in  all  grade-point  average 
computations 

Once  recorded  in  the  Records  Office,  no  final  grade 
may  be  changed  except  to  correct  the  permanent  re- 
cord when  an  error  in  calculation  has  tjeen  made  by 
the  teacher,  in  processing  by  the  Computer  Center,  or 
by  the  Records  Office  When  such  corrections  need  to 
be  made,  an  official  Grade  Change  Authorization  form 
must  be  completed  and  sent  to  the  Records  Office 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
to  students  who  leave  self-addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lopes containing  their  social  security  number  at  the  Re- 
cords Office  Grade  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  parents 
of  unmarried  freshman  students  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age 

Record  Holds.  A  record  hold  will  be  p>iaced  on  a  stu- 
denls  record  for  failure  to  meet  University  obligations 
(fees  outstanding.  University  Standards  violations,  etc  ) 
No  copy  of  the  student's  academic  record  will  be  re- 
leased until  the  obligation  is  lutfiiled 

Repeating  Classes.  Classes  may  t>e  repeated  in  the 

following  ways 

1  Repeat  BYU  courses  at  Bngham  Young  University 

2  Repeat  at  Brigham  Young  University  courses  taken 
at  another  universify  (A  statement  of  equivalency 
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must  be  supplied  by  the  BYU  department  chairman 
involved  ) 
3.  Repeat  at  another  institution  courses  taken  at  that 
institution  and  have  the  credit  transferred  to  Brig- 
ham  Young  University 

Note:  A  course  repeated  at  an  institution  other  than  the 
one  at  which  it  was  taken  originally  and  other  than  at 
BYU  will  not  be  counted  as  a  repeat. 

When  a  class  has  been  repeated,  only  the  grade 
earned  the  last  time  the  repeated  class  was  taken  is 
used  in  the  computation  of  the  student's  grade-point  av- 
erage. Students  are  required  to  notify  the  Records  Of- 
fice following  the  completion  of  a  repeated  class. 

Exception  to  University  Policy 

The  Exception  to  University  Policy  Committee  has  been 
established  for  students  who  encounter  situations  which 
fall  outside  the  realm  of  normal  University  procedure. 
Petitions  for  exceptions  to  University  policy  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Records  Office  (B-150  ASB).) 

Degrees  Offered 

Associate  Degrees 

The  University  confers  the  following  associate  degrees; 

Associate  of  Arts  Degrees 

Church  Music 

Church  Theatre  Specialist 

Classical  Civilization 

Costume  Specialist 

Humanities 

Performance  Specialist 

Piano  Pedagogy 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Technical  Theatre  Specialist 

University  Studies 

Associate  ol  Science  Degrees 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agronomy 

American  Studies 

Animal  Science 

Chemical  Engineering  Technician 

Child  Development 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

Data  Processing  Technician 

Drafting  Technician 

Electrical  Technician 

Electronics  Technician 

Family  Living 

Genealogy 

Graphic  Arts  Technician 

Horticulture 

Justice  Administration 

Library  Technician 

Light  Building  Construction  Technician 

Materials  Science  Technician 

Nursing 

Photographic  Technician 

Planning-Canographic  Technician 

Public  Health 

Secretarial  Technician 

Travel-Tourism 

Welding  Technician 

Baccalaureate  Degrees 

Each  department,  on  the  basis  of  appropriateness  for 
the  area  of  study  involved,  determines  which  type  of 
bachelor's  degree  it  awards.  Some  departments  are 
permitted  to  offer  both.  Candidates  will  receive  the  de- 
gree designated  by  their  department.  The  University 
confers  the  following  baccalaureate  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degrees 

American  Studies 
Asian  Studies 
Chinese 
Communications 


Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

English 

European  Studies 

French 

German 

Greek 

History 

Humanities 

Interior  Environment 

International  Relations 

Italian 

Japanese 

Latin 

Latin  American  Studies 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scandinavian  Studies 

Spanish 

Spanish-Speaking  American  Studies 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Accounting 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology-Archaeology 

Botany 

Building  Construction  Technology 

Business  Education 

Business  Management  _ 

Chemical  Engineering 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Science 

Design  and  Graphics  Technology 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Electronics  Technology 

Family  Resource  Management 

Family  Studies 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Geography 

Geographic  Planning 

Geology 

Health  Sciences 

Home  Economics  Education 

Horticulture 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education 

Justice  Administration 

Manufacturing  Technolpgy 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Medical  Technology 

Microbiology 

Nursing 

Physical  Plant  Administration  Technology 

Psychology 

Range  Science 

Recreation  Education 

Sociology 

Social  Work 

Statistics 

Technical  Teacher  Education 

Youth  Leadership 

Zoology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Chemistry 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Communication  Disorders 

Elementary  Education 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Special  Education 

University  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 

Art  and  Design 
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BactMlor  ol  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Music 

Bachelor  ol  Independent  Studies  Degree 

Independent  Studies 

Advanced  Degrees.  For  a  list  of  graduate  degrees  of- 
fered, see  the  Graduate  School  section  of  each  depart- 
ment in  this  catalog 

Graduation  Requirements 

Credit  Requirements.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree must  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours 
of  credit 

Upper-Division  Requirements.  A  minimum  of  40  se- 
mester hours  of  upper-division  credit  (classes  numbered 
300  to  599)  IS  required  for  a  bachelors  degree 

Ma)or  Requirements.  Students  must  complete  at  least 
20  semester  hours  in  their  major  department,  10  of 
which  must  be  earned  on  the  BYU  campus  They  must 
also  satisfy  any  additional  departmental  requirements 

Residence  Requirements.  At  least  30  semester  hours 
of  credit  taken  in  residence  at  BYU  are  required  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  A  maximum  of  10  semester  hours 
earned  at  BYU  centers  for  Continuing  Education  or  at 
LDS  institutes  may  be  applied  toward  this  30-hour  re- 
quirement A  student  must  register  and  be  on  campus 
during  two  semesters— not  necessarily  consecutive— to 
satisfy  the  residence  requirement  The  residence  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  for  certain  programs  com- 
pleted through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  if 
joint  approval  is  given  by  the  dean  of  the  sponsoring 
college  and  the  dean  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation 

Grade-Point  Average  Requirement.  To  be  cleared  for 
graduation,  all  degree-seeking  students  must  achieve  at 
least  a  2,0  (C)  cumulative  grade-point  average.  Transfer 
students  must  have  a  2,0  (C)  grade-point  average  tor 
both  their  residence  credit  at  BYU  and  their  cumulative 
college  credits 

CorresporMlence  Credit.  A  maximum  of  36  semester 
hours  of  correspondence  credit  may  be  applied  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  128-semester-hour  requirement  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  A  maximum  of  18  semester 
hours  of  correspondence  may  be  applied  toward  the  as- 
sociate degree 

0  Grade  Credit.  Not  more  than  1 8  semester  hours  of  D 
grade  credit  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  the 
bachelor  degree  requirements  nor  more  than  10  semes- 
ter hours  of  D  grade  credit  for  the  associate  degree  re- 
quirements 

Second  Bachelor  Degree  Requirements.  A  minimum 
of  30  semester  hours  must  be  completed  at  BYU  after 
the  awarding  of  the  first  degree,  of  which  at  least  10 
hours  must  be  completed  within  the  new  ma|or  A  stu- 
dent will  qualify  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  when 
the  following  requirements  are  satisfied:  (1)  BYU  general 
education  requirements.  (2)  ma|or  requirements,  (3)  mi- 
nor requirements  (if  required  by  department)  (4)  resi- 
dence requirements.  (5)  religion  requirements,  and  (6) 
all  other  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in  the  catalog 
for  bachelor  degree  candidates 

Deadlines  lor  Transler,  Correspondence,  and  in- 
complete Credit.  All  incomplete  grades  must  be  re- 
moved from  a  student's  record  and  all  transfer  and  cor- 
respondence credit  must  be  on  file  in  the  Records 
Office  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  commencement. 

Application  lor  Graduation.  All  students  desiring  to 
graduate  must  officially  apply  for  graduation  Students 
applying  for  the  bachelors  degree  should  do  so  during 
their  lunioi  year  Students  applying  for  the  associate  de- 
gree should  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore 
year  Application  forms  are  available  at  the  student's 
college  advisement  center.  The  final  deadline  for  the 
completed  application  form  ar\d  the  graduation  fee 
($15,00)  for  a  Ijacheiors  degree  or  S6,00  for  an  associ- 


ate degree)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Cashier's  Office. 
0-155  ASB.  no  later  than  September  15.  1978.  fo  De- 
cemt)er  graduation:  January  15,  1979,  for  April  gradu- 
ation; and  May  15.  1979.  for  August  commencement. 
Students  who  apply  after  the  deadline  dales  will  auto- 
matically be  considered  for  the  next  semester's  recogni- 
tion The  Evaluation  Office,  B-150  ASB.  will  notify  the 
student  in  writing  of  the  general  education  and  Univer- 
sity requirements  remaining  to  be  completed  for  a  de- 
gree from  Brigham  Young  University,  The  application 
fee  is  a  one-lime  fee  If  the  student  does  not  graduate 
on  the  date  indicated  on  the  application,  the  evaluation 
will  be  held  for  future  graduation. 

Junior  English  Proflciency  Examination.  To  t>e  eligible 
tor  the  bachelor  s  degree,  all  students  must  either  pass 
the  Junior  English  Proficiency  Examination  or  have  com- 
pleted Engl  212.  215,  251,  or  316  at  BYU  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971.  or  Engl  252.  312.  315.  316.  or  415  at 
BYU  after  September  1.  1976.  with  a  grade  of  B-  or 
higher  Those  electing  to  take  the  examination  should 
do  so  during  the  first  semester  of  their  |unior  year.  The 
examination  is  scheduled  for  the  second  Saturday  of 
each  semester  and  midsemester.  Arrangements  for  the 
examination  must  be  made  through  the  college  advise- 
ment centers 

Attendance  at  Commencement.  All  candidates  for 
graduation  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement and  convocation  exercises  Diplomas  will  be 
mailed  to  students  after  grades  from  the  final  semester 
are  submitted  and  all  graduation  requirements  are  certi- 
fied as  being  completed 

Adiierence  to  University  Standards.  Students'  gradu- 
ation may  be  delayed  or  denied  if  they  are  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Code  of 
Honor, 

Two  General  Education  Programs.  A  candidate  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  must  complete  the  Former  General 
Education  Program  or  the  New  General  Education  Pro- 
gram The  appropriate  program  is  determined  according 
to  the  student's  first  semester  enrollment  at  BYU  Stu- 
dents who  entered  BYU  as  new  freshmen  before  Winter 
Semester  1976  or  as  new  transfer  students  before  Win- 
ter Semester  1977  will  be  required  to  complete  the  For- 
mer General  Education  Program  Students  who  entered 
BYU  as  new  freshmen  Winter  Semester  1976  or  there- 
after or  as  new  transfer  students  Winter  Semester 
1977  or  Ittereafter  will  be  required  to  complete  the  New 
General  Education  Program 

New  General  Education  Program 

Students  who  entered  BYU  as  new  freshmen  Winter  Se- 
mester 1976  or  thereafter  or  as  new  transfer  students 
Winter  Semester  1977  or  thereafter  will  be  under  the 
New  General  Education  Program 

General  Education  Required  Evaluations.  A  candidate 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  successfully  complete 
evaluations  in  three  areas:  Category  I.  Category  II.  and 
Category  III.  . 

Evaluations.  The  New  General  Education  Program  sub- 
stitutes required  evaluations  for  required  courses  An 
evaluation  is  a  University  measurement,  test,  demonstra- 
tion, oral  examination,  essay  examination,  etc  .  of  a  stu- 
dent's mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge  To  pass  a  gen- 
eral education  evaluation  a  student  must  show  the 
ability  to  apply  specified  skills  and  to  use  sufficient  ap- 
propriate knowledge  to  demonstrate  these  skills 

CompleHng  General  Education  Requirements.  Tfiere 
are  three  categories  of  requirements  Category  I  eval- 
uations determine  whether  the  student  has  mastered 
fundamental  academic  skills  in  reading,  wnting.  basic 
mathematics,  and  health  education  Category  II  eval- 
uates ability  to  compare,  weigh,  analyze,  synthesize, 
etc  ,  using  the  substance  of  a  numlaer  of  academic 
fields  Category  III  evaluations  require  depth  of  prepara- 
tion, whereas  Categories  I  and  II  place  more  emphasis 
on  breadth 
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Normal 

Credit 

Numl>er 

Hours  of 

General  Education 

of  Eval- 

Prepara- 

Requirements 

uations 

tion 

Category  1  (Basics) 

Reading  and  Writing 

2 

4 

Basic  Mathematics 

1 

2 

Health  Education 

_1 

_l_ 

4 

7 

Category  II  (Breadth) 

Arts  and  Letters 

3 

9 

Natural  Science 

'3 

9 

Social  Systems 

■"3 

9 

9 

27 

Category  III  (Further  Skills) 

Extramajor  Skill 

1 

•''■>9  + 

Advanced  Writing 

1 

3 

2 

12 

TOTAL 


15 


46 


'Physical  Science  and  Biological  Science  broad  eval- 
uations and  one  other  required  of  all  students. 
"American  Heritage  evaluation,  tor  which  Social  Sci- 
ence 100  is  preparatory,  is  required  of  all  students 
""Only  the  culminating  class  is  challengeable  for  GE 
credit 

Advanced  Placement.  CLEP,  and  other  national  tests: 
Certain  scores  on  precollege  work  such  as  these  qualify 
students  for  BYU  credit  and  serve  as  the  equivalent  of 
passing  selected  GE  evaluations.  The  Graduation  Eval- 
uations Office  (B-150  ASB)  has  details. 
Administration  of  Evaluations.  Evaluations  are  adminis- 
tered at  various  times  during  each  semester  and  term. 
An  evaluation  schedule  is  printed  in  each  semester's 
Class  Schedule  indicating  the  time  and  locations  the 
evaluations  are  to  be  administered.  Specific  details  are 
available  at  the  Testing  Services,  Learning  Services 
Center,  General  Education  Office,  Reference  Group  Of- 
fice, and  at  college  advisement  centers.  The  fee  sched- 
ule for  GE  evaluations  is  as  follows; 

1 .  Evaluations  without  further  charge  will  be  offered  one 
time  only  to  students  enrolled  in  preparatory  courses. 

2    The  fee  for  taking  any  Category  I  evaluation  is  $5.00. 

3.  The  fee  for  taking  any  Category  II  or  III  evaluation  is 
SI  0  00. 

For  further  particulars  consult  the  current  Class  Sched- 
ule. 

Preparation  tor  Evaluations.  A  student  may  take  any  of 
the  evaluations  at  any  scheduled  time.  An  evaluation 
guide  IS  available  in  the  Bookstore  tor  each  evaluation. 
Each  guide  lists  the  skills  and  knowledge  required,  sug- 
gests how  to  prepare,  and  includes  examples  from  the 
evaluation  or  exam.  Students  may  also  see  copies  of  all 
evaluation  guides  which  are  on  file  in  each  college  ad- 
visement center  and  in  the  Reserve  Library. 

A  student  may  prepare  for  an  evaluation  in  one  or 
any  combination  of  the  following  ways; 

1.  Preparatory  Courses.  Register  for  a  course  listed 
in  the  Class  Schedule  as  "preparatory"  for  a  given  eval- 
uation A  preparatory  course  is  specifically  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  the  evaluation  "Supplementary" 
courses  are  also  available  tor  students  who  desire  prep- 
aration by  means  other  than  a  preparatory  course.  Sup- 
plementary courses  may  prepare  students  to  pass  eval- 
uations but  are  designated  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

Should  students  feel  capable  of  passing  the  eval- 
uation before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  week  of  the  prep- 
aratory class,  they  may  take  the  evaluation,  and,  upon 
passing  it,  officially  withdraw  from  the  course,  accepting 
a  "pass"  grade  instead  of  a  letter  grade.  They  may  also 
continue  to  attend  the  class  even  though  they  have  offi- 
cially withdrawn.  Students  who  remain  in  the  course 
and  pass  the  general  education  evaluation  at  the  end  of 
the  course  (the  evaluation  is  often  given  as  part  of  the 


final  examination)  will  be  given  a  letter  grade  for  the 
course  Which  letter  grade  is  given  is,  in  that  case,  up 
to  the  teacher,  but  no  student  who  passes  the  general 
education  evaluation  can  be  failed  in  the  course. 

2.  Learning  Services  Center.  A  special  center  has 
been  created  to  aid  students  in  their  individual  prepara- 
tion to  pass  the  Category  I  evaluations  in  reading;  writ- 
ing, and  math.  The  center  is  located  in  3126  Harold  8. 
Lee  Library. 

3.  Individual  Study.  If  students  are  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  challenge  an  evaluation,  or  if  they  prefer  to 
prepare  for  an  evaluation  individually  In  group  study  or 
through  Home  Study,  those  options  are  also  available. 
Students  should  follow  instructions  in  the  evaluation 
guide  for  the  specific  evaluation  desired  and  may  take 
the  evaluation  without  enrolling  in  the  preparatory  class. 

Evaluation  Pacing  Schedule.  Generally  students  folk>w 
their  own  pace  for  challenging  evaluations.  There  is  no 
required  schedule  to  follow.  However,  a  department  or 
college  may  recommend  or  even  require  some  particu- 
lar schedule  for  its  majors  in  order  to  fit  all  the  require- 
ments into  minimum  time.  Usually  students  should  plan 
to  finish  Category  I  no  later  than  their  second  semester. 
Students  should  plan  to  finish  Categories  II  and  III  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  semester. 

Transfer  Credit  Evaluation.  Transfer  students'  records 
are  evaluated  on  a  course-by-course  basis.  Each  trans- 
fer course  that  is  equivalent  to  a  BYU  general  education 
preparatory  course  will  be  recognized  as  an  evaluation 
passed.  A  written  evaluation  of  the  transfer  credit  will  be 
mailed  to  the  student  by  the  Transfer  Credit  Evaluation 
Office  soon  after  the  student  is  accepted  for  admission 
to  BYU  The  evaluation  states  which  classes  have  been 
accepted  and  which  general  education  evaluations  will 
be  satisfied  on  that  basis  The  student's  college  advise- 
ment center  evaluates  transfer  courses  in  relation  to 
major  requirements. 

Students  who  receive  an  Associate  of  Arts  or  an  As- 
sociate of  Science  degree  laefore  transferring  to  BYU 
will  have  all  of  their  general  education  requirements 
considered  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  Cate- 
gory III  evaluations,  which  will  need  to  be  completed  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

Students  who  transfer  before  receiving  an  associate 
degree  will  be  evaluated  on  a  course-by-course  basis. 
Those  students  who  use  College  Board  or  other  nation- 
ally or  school  administered  examinations  to  fulfill  re- 
quirements for  their  associate  degree  will  be  evaluated 
on  a  course-by-course  basis  also. 

Associate  Degrees 

(New  General  Education  Program) 

Upon  completion  of  an  approved  two-year  curriculuim, 
the  Associate  of  Science  degree  or  the  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  will  be  awarded  at  the  regular  University 
graduation  exercises.  A  minimum  of  64  semester  hours 
of  credit  is  required.  A  candidate  for  an  associate  de- 
gree must  satisfy  the  following  New  General  Education 
Program  Requirements: 


General  Education 
Requirements 

Category  I  (Basics) 
Reading  and  Writing 
Basic  Ivlathematics 
Health  Education 


Numtier 
of  Eval- 
uations 

Normal 
Credit 
Hours  of 
Prepara- 
tion 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 
4 

1 

7 

Category  II  (Breadth)  "5  15 

Arts  and  Letters 
Natural  Science 

Social  Systems'"  • 

TOTAL  9  22 

"No  more  than  two  evaluations  in  any  one  area 
""The  American  Heritage  evaluation,  for  which  Social 
Science  100  is  preparatory,  is  required  of  all  students 


1 
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Former  General  Education  Program 

Students  who  entered  BYU  as  new  freshmen  before 
Winter  Semester  1976  or  as  new  transfer  students  be- 
fore Winter  Semester  1977  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  program  listed  below: 

Area  Credit  Hours 

Amefican  History  and  Government  3 

Biological  Sciences  6 

English  Composition  6 

Health  2 

Humanities  6 

Physical  Education  6 

Physical  Sciences  6 

Social  Sciences  5 

A  student  must  also  complete  one  of  the  two  options 
descrit)ed  below: 

1.  Mathematics,  statistics,  logic,  science 

2.  Foreign  language— an  intermediate  or  advanced 
course 

Area  Requirements 

American  History  and  Government.  The  general  edu- 
cation requirement  in  this  area  may  be  satisfied  by  com- 
pleting one  of  the  following  courses  or  combination  of 
courses:  Hist  170  (available  through  Home  Study  only) 
or  171.  Hist  120  and  121.  or  Hist.  121  and  PolSci.  110, 
or  Social  Science  100  (A  student  may  take  an  exam- 
ination that  will,  if  passed,  satisfy  the  American  history 
and  government  requirement  Arrangements  for  the  ex- 
amination are  made  at  the  BYU  Testing  Center.  3002 
HBLL. 

Biological  Sciences.  A  student  must  complete  a  min- 
imum of  6  semester  hours  selected  from  the  following 
approved  courses: 

Agricultural  Economics  105.  Agronomy  and  Horticulture 

105.  and  Animal  Science  105 
Biological  and  Agricultural  Education  200 
Botany   Any  botany  course  with  a  number  below  469. 

except  161  and  377 
Honors  21 3R 

Microbiology.  All  courses  with  numt)ers  below  490  ex- 
cept 391  and  392 
Zoology    All  courses  with  numbers  below  490  except 

381 
Ertgllsh  Composition.  A  minimum  of  6  semester  hours 
must  be  completed:  Engl.  115  during  the  freshman  year 
and  Engl  251.  312.  315.  316  or  415  or  Phil.  105  during 
the  sophomore  or  junior  year  Ttie  student's  major  de- 
partment will  designate  which  course  the  student  should 
complete 

HeaNh.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing 
Health  130  or  by  a  special  examination  arranged  with 
the  Department  of  Health  Sciences  Exception:  Nursing 
students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  completing 
Nurs.  106  and  156:  elementary  education  maprs  may 
satisfy  this  requirement  by  completing  Health  361 ;  sec- 
ondary education  majors  may  satisfy  this  requirement 
by  completing  Health  362. 

HumartRles  and  Hne  Arts.  A  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  6  semester  hours  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing approved  courses: 

Art  and  Design.  All  courses  in  art  history  and  apprecia- 
tion and-101.  102.  103.  104.  105,  106.  107,  109. 
110.  205R,  206R.  207R.  311.  and  312 

Classical  Civilization  110,  331.  341.  and  342 

Communications  100.  101.  102R,  and  301 

English.  All  undergraduate  literature  courses  except 
Engl.  251  and  420 

Foreign  Languages  All  undergraduate  literature  courses 

Humanities  and  Comparative  Literature  All  under- 
graduate courses  below  490 

Interior  Environment  240.  330,  331,  and  430 

Music  101.  103.  484.  and  485 

Philosophy  All  courses  under  448R  except  105.  205. 
305.  354.  and  355 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  115,  117R,  121,  and  417R 


Physical  Education.  A  minimum  of  2  semester  hours, 
selected  from  any  of  the  Physical  Education  100-series 
courses,  will  satisfy  the  physical  education  requirement. 
One-half  credit  hour  should  be  taken  each  semester  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  Students  expecting 
to  complete  this  requirement  with  credit  for  military  ser- 
vice or  through  other  University-approved  programs 
should  check  with  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office.  B-150 
ASB 

Students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one 
year's  service  duty  in  the  military  may  receive  2  semes- 
ter hours  of  physical  education  credit  Students  qual- 
ifying for  this  credit  should  bring  their  DD-214  form  to 
the  Credit  Evaluation  Office.  B-150  ASB.  Exceptions: 
One  hour  of  physical  education  credit  is  awarded  for 
successful  completion  of  two  years  of  on-campus  ROTC 
Leadership  Laboratory  courses  Students  qualifying  for 
exemption  must  provide  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office.  B- 
150  ASB,  with  written  verification  from  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. 

Pliyslcal  Sciences.  A  student  must  complete  a  min- 
imum of  6  semester  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

Chemistry.  All  undergraduate  courses 

Geology.   All   undergraduate  courses  except  312  and 

410 

Physics.  All  courses  with  numbers  below  471   except 

391  and  392 
Statistics  221 

Social  Sciences.  A  minimum  of  5  semester  hours  must 
be  completed  from  the  following  approved  courses: 

Agricultural  Economics  112.  350R.  355.  and  390 
Anthropology    and    Archaeology     All    undergraduate 

courses 
Asian  Studies  101 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  210.  360. 

and  361 
Economics.  All  undergraduate  courses 
General  Studies  107 
Geography  All  undergraduate  courses 
History.  All  courses  t)elow  485 
Indian  Education  307 
International  Relations  499 
Political  Science.  All  undergraduate  courses  except  301 

and  303 
Psychology  All  undergraduate  courses  except  373  and 

374 
Recreation  Education  337 
Sociology.  All  undergraduate  courses  except  205 
University  Studies  300R 

Mathematics,  Statistics,  Logic,  and  Sctenca;  or  lan- 
guage Requirement  Each  student  must  complete  one 
of  the  two  following  options: 

1.  Mathematics,  Statistics,  Logic,  and  Science.  Six 

semester  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

Botany  201,  370.  and  372. 

Career  Education  1 1 5 

Chemistry  105  and  111 

"Computer  Science  130.  131.  132.  and  133 

Economics  388 

Geology  311 

Mathematics  Any  undergraduate  mathematics 
course  numtjered  100F  or  higher 

Microbiology  201  and  331 

Philosophy  205  and  305 

Physics  105,  110,  and  300 

Psychology  374 

Statistics.  Any  undergraduate  course  from  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics  having  a  prerequisite  ot 

Mathematics  100F  or  higher 

Zoology  201  and  321 

•Only  one  computer  science  class  may  be  used  in  the 
mathematics-statistics-iogic-sclence  area 

2.  Language.  Successful  completion  of  a  201  foreign 
language  course  (intermediate  level)  or  its  equivalent 
This  requirement  may  also  be  filled  by  the  successful 
completion  of  a  301  foreign  language  class,  or  by  any 
more  advanced  language,  literature,  or  culture  class  in 
a  particular  foreign  language 
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Associate  Degrees  (Former  GE  Program) 

Upon  completion  of  an  approved  two-year  curriculum, 
the  Associate  of  Science  degree  or  the  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  will  be  awarded  at  the  regular  University 
graduation  exercises.  A  minimum  of  64  semester  hours 
of  credit  is  required  A  candidate  for  an  associate  de- 
gree must  satisfy  the  following  general  education  re- 
quirements 

Former  General  Associate  of         Associate  of 

Education  Program  Science  Arts 

English  Composition 6 ■ 6 

American  History  and  Government 3  — 

3 

Health 2 2 

Physical  Education 1  1 

Humanities 2 3 

Biological  Sciences 2 3 

Physical  Sciences 2 3 

Social  Sciences 2 3 

Exceptions 

1 ,  Two-year  engineering-technician  students  are  not  re- 
quired to  complete  the  biological  science  and  social 
science  general  section  groups, 

2.  Nursing  students  are  not  required  to  complete  the 
humanities  general  education  group  or  Health  130. 

Of  the  total  of  64  credits,  at  least  20  must  be  taken  in 
residence;  a  total  of  18  credits  may  be  taken  by  corre- 
spondence. However,  15  semester  hours  of  work  com- 
pleted on  the  BYU  campus  and  5  semester  hours  taken 
at  BYU  centers  for  Continuing  Education  or  at  LDS  in- 
stitutes will  satisfy  the  residence  requirements  for  the 
two-year  program.  (The  residence  requirement  may  be 
waived  for  certain  programs  completed  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  if  joint  approval  is  given  by 
the  dean  of  the  sponsoring  college  and  the  dean  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.)  A  maximum  of  10  D 
credits  will  be  accepted,  but  both  cumulative  and  BYU 
grade-point  averages  of  2.0  or  above  are  required 

University  Requirements 

New  GE  Requirements  Bachelor  Associate 

Degrees     Degrees 

Religion                                                   14               8 
Physical  Education                                    1                  .5 
Physical  Fitness                                          .5              .5 
!Vla)or  and  Electives  65.5  32 

MINIMUM  TOTAL  128  64 

Note:  Under  the  Former  GE  Program,  physical  educa- 
tion is  included  as  a  general  education  class  (see  page 
13).  Religion  requirements  for  both  programs  are  as 
specified  below. 

Religion  Requirement 

One  religion  class  is  required  tor  each  full-time  enroll- 
ment of  8 '6  semester  hours  or  more  by  an  under- 
graduate student  at  BYU  until  a  total  of  14  semester 
hours  in  religion  has  been  earned  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  or  8  hours  toward  an  associate  degree. 
Part-time  students  must  complete  one  religion  class  for 
every  16  hours  of  BYU  credit  completed 

Any  religion  class  in  the  100  through  400  series  may 
be  taken  to  meet  the  religion  requirement  In  computing 
the  14-semester-hour  total  requirement,  no  more  than  4 
hours  of  religion  credit  at  BYU  or  elsewhere  will  be 
counted  from  any  one  quarter  or  semester.  The  re- 
quired religion  courses  will  be  2  hours  per  semester  for 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors.  The  required 
courses  for  seniors  will  be  only  1  hour  per  semester. 

Book  of  Mormon.  All  undergraduates  must  complete  4 
semester  hours  in  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
This  requirement  may  be  completed  by  taking  RelA.  121 
or  421  and  122  or  422.  Returned  missionaries  and  up- 
per-division transfer  students  should  enroll  in  421  and 
422 

Transfer  Credit  from  LBS  Colleges  and  institutes.  A 
student  may  transfer  religion  credit  to  BYU  to  meet  the 


requirement  in  religion.  No  more  than  4  hours  of  reli- 
gion credit  from  any  one  quarter  or  semester  will  be 
counted  toward  the  religion  requirement.  Institute  credit 
will  be  accepted  only  If  the  institute  director  certifies 
that  the  course  was  taken  for  institute  credit  and  was  in 
conformance  with  college  standards  Transfer  students 
will  be  required  to  complete  one  religion  class  per  se- 
mester at  BYU  until  they  graduate  or  complete  the  14- 
semester-hour  requirement. 

Students  Required  to  Study  Off  Campus.  Students  re- 
quired to  study  off  campus  to  fulfill  degree  requirements 
are  required  to  register  for  religion  during  that  semester 
through  Home  Study,  a  BYU  Continuing  Education  cen- 
ter, or  an  LDS  institute. 

Bible  Credit  from  Non-LDS  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Bible  credit  from  accredited  non-LDS  universities 
and  colleges  will  not  satisfy  the  religion  requirement. 
The  transfer  credit  will,  however,  apply  as  elective  credit 
toward  the  total  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Credit  Completed  at  Centers  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. A  Student  must  complete  one  religion  class  for 
every  16  hours  of  academic  credit  completed  at  BYU 
centers  for  Continuing  Education. 

Requirements  for  Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 
Candidates.  Students  who  register  at  BYU  for  a  second 
baccalaureate  degree,  after  having  received  a  first  at 
another  university,  are  required  to  take  one  religion 
class  per  semester.  The  Book  of  Mormon  requirement 
must  also  be  satisfied. 

Scholastic  Recognition  at  Graduation 

Effective  September  1,  1978,  there  will  be  three  desig- 
nations in  recogniton  of  high  scholarship:  graduation 
"summa  cum  laude."  graduation  "magna  cum  laude." 
and  graduation  "cum  laude."  These  awards  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  excellence  shown  in  college-level  credits 
earned  at  BYU  and  other  accredited  institutions  (a  min- 
imum of  45  semester  hours  of  college  credit  must  be 
earned  at  BYU)  prior  to  the  commencement  date. 

Summa  Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  1 ,0  percent 
of  the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college  who 
have  earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit 
at  BYU 

Magna  Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  1.1  to  5.0 

percent  of  the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college 
who  have  earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of 
credit  at  BYU. 

Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  5.1  to  10.0  percent 
of  the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college  who 
have  earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit 
at  BYU. 

Scholastic  Recognition  Each  Semester 

The  dean  of  each  academic  college  at  the  close  of 
each  semester  will  post  a  list  of  names  of  students  who 
are  ranked  in  the  top  5  percent  of  their  colleges  for  the 
given  semester,  who  have  earned  a  minimum  of  15 
credit  hours,  and  who  have  earned  a  minimum  grade- 
point  average  of  3.5  or  higher  in  all  classes 


Fees  and  Financial 
Assistance 

University  Fees 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  these  fig- 
ures without  notice. 

All  students  who  register  will  be  required  to  pay  tui- 
tion and  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  are 
tieid  responsible  to  pay  the  correct  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  (in  U.S.  dollars). 

A  fraction  of  an  hour  is  counted  as  a  full  hour  for  as- 
sessing fees.  The  tuition  and  fees  paid  as  a  part-time 
student  do  not  entitle  one  to  health  service,  student  ac- 
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tivity  privileges,  or  physical  education  suit  and  facility 
privileges 

The  charge  for  noncredil  courses  or  for  auditing 
courses  is  the  same  as  for  credit  courses  Noncredit 
courses  taken  by  part-time  students  will  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  hours  involved  in  lecture  classes  For  ex- 
ample, three  hours  of  lecture  a  week  would  be  consid- 
ered three  semester  hours  and  would  be  charged  for 
accordingly  Therefore,  if  a  student  were  taking  seven 
credit  hours  plus  a  noncredil  class  involving  two  or 
more  lecture  hours  per  week,  he  or  she  would  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  student  and  must  register  as  a  full- 
time  student.  For  courses  m  which  no  lecture  hours  are 
involved— for  example,  dissertations  and  theses— tuition 
and  fees  will  be  t>ased  on  hours  being  earned  during 
the  semester,  as  determined  by  the  supervising  profes- 
sor. 

With  the  exception  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Law 
School  or  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Management,  all 
students  at  the  University  who  have  completed  144  or 
more  semester  hours  of  credit  prior  to  the  term  or  se- 
mester for  which  they  are  registering  will  be  designated 
as  advanced-standing  students  Among  those  who  have 
advanced  standing  are  students  completing  their  first  or 
second  bachelor's  degree,  those  taking  classes  while 
fulfilling  a  change  in  academic  majors  graduate  non- 
degree  students  and  graduate  degree-seeking  students 

Students  in  this  category  should  be  aware  of  the  non- 
refundable overload  fee  for  registrations  of  over  16 
tKXjrs  per  semester  or  over  8  hours  per  term  Because 
a  subsequent  reduction  of  course  load  will  not  relieve 
the  overload  assessment,  advanced-standing  students 
should  register  for  exactly  the  classes  they  need 

The  undergraduate  tuition  rate  applies  only  to  those 
undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  less  than 
144  credit  hours  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
or  term  lor  which  they  are  registering 

Full-time  classification  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  is  registration  for  over  8  credit  hours 
per  semester  or  for  over  4  credit  hours  per  term 

Tuition  and  General  Fees 
(Effective  Fall  Semester  1978)* 

Per  Semester  Per  Term 
(Fall  or  Winter)  (Spring  or  Summer) 
LDS                  Non-  LDS                 Non- 
Member            Member  Member            Member 


Undergraduate  Students 

Full-time 

$420 

$630 

$210 

$315 

Part-time 

S  43 

$  65 

S  43 

$  65 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

Advanced-Standing  Students 

Full-time 

$470  $705 

Pan-time 

$  48  $  72 

per  hour  per  hour 


$235 


$  46 

per  hour 


S352 


$  72 
per  hour 


Graduate  Sdfool  of  Management  Students 

Full-time 

$600  $900  S300  $450 

Part-time 

$  61  $  92  $  61  $  92 

per  hour  per  hour  per  hour       per  hour 


Law  Scttooi  Students 

Full-time 

$770  $1  155 

Part-time 

$  79  $119 

per  hour  per  hour 


$385 


$  79 
per  hour 


$577 


$119 
per  hour 


"Approximately  70  perceni  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
University  is  paid  from  the  tithes  of  the  LDS  Church 
Therefore,  students  and  families  of  students  who  are 


tithe-paying  memtsers  of  the  Church  have  already  made 
a  significant  contnbution  to  the  operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity Because  nonmembers  will  not  have  made  this  con- 
tribution, they  are  charged  a  higher  tuition  than  are 
memtiers,  a  practice  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  state 
universities  charging  higher  tuition  to  nonresidents 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Late  registration  fees  will  be  assessed  full-time  and  part- 
time  students  tor  failure  to  complete  registration  on 
scheduled  dates 

Semester  Registration: $20.00 

Term  Registration 
See  Class  Schedule  for  Spnng  and  Summer  Terms 
Any  student  whose  check  is  dishonored  by  the  bank 
will  be  charged  a  handling  fee  of  S5  00   II  the  check  is 
for  tuition,  there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  the  late 
fee  in  effect  at  the  time  the  check  is  redeemed. 

Tuition  Refunds— Semester  Registration 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal  by  a  student,  a  refund  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  charge  of  $10  00  ($5  00  for  a 
part-time  student)  even  though  the  student  does  not 
complete  registration  or  attend  school,  plus  a  per-day 
charge  of  3  percent  of  the  total  tuition  and  fees  paid  or 
payable  for  the  semester  The  days  charged  for  will  be 
the  school  days  Iseginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  se- 
mester in  which  classes  were  held  following  the  date  on 
which  the  student  registered,  to  the  day  on  which  the 
student  reported  the  withdrawal  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Student  Life. 

Late  lees  are  not  refundable 

Any  refund  due  a  student  because  of  withdrawal  from 
school  will  be  made  only  by  check,  through  the  mail, 
approximately  three  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  the 
student  reported  the  withdrawal  and  surrendered  the 
receipt  or  activity  card  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent Life 

No  refund  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  is  asked 
to  withdraw  for  scholarship  or  other  reasons 

Class  Fees 

AnSci   130R  (Equitation) $  85  00 

Archaeol   455R  200  00 

Chemistry  deposit  (lab)  10  00 

FRM  370 

Resident  students'   110.00 

learned  nonresident  students  8.00 

"All  resident  students  must  pay  a  $25  00  non- 
refundable deposit  prior  to  registration,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Geol  410  220  00 

Music  159R  (30-minute  lessons) 80.00 

Music  160R,  359R,  360R.  660R  (45-minute 

lessons) 100  00 

PE  128  (Bowling)  12.00 

PE  130  (Equitation)  85  00 

PE  195.  250.  296  (Skiing)  (nonrefundable)  15  00 

YthLdr  480  100.00 

Student  Teaching  Fees 

ElEd  440    X $45  00 

ElEd  578R  (2  credit  hours)  :.;..•. _' 15  00 

ElEd   578R  (4  credit  hours)  ; 25  00 

SecEd.  476     45  00 

EdPsy  584R.  684R  (2  credit  hours) 1500 

EdPsy  584R.  684R  (4  credit  hours) 25  00 

All  departments  479  45  00 

This  fee  IS  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application  for 
student  leaching.  An  additional  $10  00  late  fee  is  as- 
sessed if  application  is  completed  after  March  31  for 
Fall  Semester  and  Octot)er  15  for  Winter  Semester  The 
$10  00  late  fee  is  not  refundable  under  any  circum- 
stances 

Ra<unds— Fees  for  instruction  in  Music 

Students  who  withdraw  from  registration  for  private  in- 
struction before  the  semester  begins  or  during  the  first 
week  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  total 
amount  paid 

Students  who  withdraw  after  they  have  tjegun  their 
private  instruction  will  be  charged  10  percent  of  the  to- 
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tal  fee,  the  full  cost  of  each  lesson  taken  or  each  lesson 
missed  without  notifying  the  teacher,  and  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  remaining  lessons  in  the  course. 
Applications  for  refunds  are  made  at  C-550  HFAC. 

Miscellaneous  General  Fees  and  Fines 

Admission  evaluation  fee  (nonrefundable) 

Undergraduate  $15.00 

Graduate  (including  non-degree-seeking)  25  00 

Automobile   and   motorcycle   registration'   and   parking 
fee 
Zone  B 

Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  20  00 

Winter  Semester  only  10.00 

Spring  and  Summer  Terms  10.00 

Summer  Term  only 5.00 

Zone  C 

Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  6.00 

Winter  Semester  only  3.00 

Sphng  and  Summer  Terms  3.00 

Summer  Term  only 1.50 

Zone  D 

All  or  part  year 2.00 

'Registration  is  mandatory  but  no  fee  Is 
charged  if  the  student  elects  NOT  to  park  on 
campus. 

Bicycle  registration  (Provo  City  license)  3.00 

Change  of  registration  fee  (for  each  class  dropped 
after  the  fifth  day  of  classes  each  semester  or 

after  the  third  day  of  classes  each  term)  3.00 

Change  of  grade  fee  (unless  the  charge  is 

the  responsibility  of  the  University) 3.00 

Duplicate  activity  card  3.00 

Exemption  examination  (to  exempt  a  student 

from  taking  a  required  class) 10.00 

Examination,  special  equivalency  (undergraduate) 

Nonrefundable  fee  to  take  exam  10.00 

Per-credit-hour  charge  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  exam  (The  maximum  fee  in  any 
one  subject  shall  not  exceed  $40  00  in  addi- 
tion to  the  examination  fee.  Each  examina- 
tion will  be  treated  independent  of  any 
other  examination  and  the  charge  will 

apply  accordingly.) 5.00 

Examination,  special  equivalency  (graduate— all  classes 
numbered  500  and  above) 
To  update  credit,  to  transfer  credit  from  a  non- 
accredited  or  foreign  university,  or  to  challenge  credit, 
the  examination  fee  is  the  same  amount  as  registra- 
tion for  the  same  number  of  semester  hours. 
Examination,  repeat  foreign  language  for 

advanced  degree 10.00 

Graduation  fee  (nonrefundable) 

Bachelor's  degree 15  00 

Master's  degree  20.00 

Doctoral  degree  ' 25.00 

Graduate  student  service  fee  (for  graduate 
students  using  University  facilities  without 
formal  registration  lor  University  classes) 
per-semester-credit-hour  rate 

General  College  two-year  terminal  certificate  6.00 

Holds  placed  on  credits  for  unpaid  bill  2.00 

Identification  photo 3.00 

Physical  education  locker  1.00 

Records  search  fee  1.00 

Recital  fee  (solo  or  |oint  recital) 35.00 

Spouse  activity  card  (nonrefundable)  per 

semester  5.00 

Thesis  binding  (4  copies)  11.00  to  15.00 

Traffic  violation  fines  variable,  according  to  violation 

Transcript  fee  (pay  at  Records  Office) 2.00 

($2.00  for  first  copy  on  each  order,  plus  $1  00 
for  additional  copy) 

Estimated  College  Expenses 

Educational  expenses  have  been  deliberately  kept  at  a 
minimum  at  Brigham  Young  University,  At  a  time  when 
yearly  costs  at  public  colleges  are  typically  well  above 
$2,5(30  and  private  college  expenses  are  above  $3,500, 
BYU  continues  to  offer  a  unique  high-quality  educational 


experience  for  much  less  This  is  possible  because  of 
Church  financial  support,  which  covers  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  University's  total  expenses.  An  under- 
graduate student  at  BYU  may  expect  the  following  basic 
costs: 

Fall        Winter      Spring    Summer 
Semester  Semester    Term        Term 


'Tuition  and 

fees 

$    420 

$    420 

$210 

$210 

Board  and 

room 

640 

640 

270 

270 

Books  and 

supplies 

130 

130 

60 

60 

$1,190 

$1,190 

$540 

$540 

Personal  expenses  must  be  added  to  these  totals 
'Tuition  and  fees  for  non-LDS  undergraduate  students 
are  $630  for  each  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  and 
$315  for  each  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms. 

A  student  entering  the  University  should  have  made 
arrangements  to  cover  enrollment  expenses  and  should 
have  funds  on  hand  sufficient  for  at  least  the  first  se- 
mester. University  financial  aid  is  available  to  supple- 
ment student  and  family  savings  through  one  or  more  of 
the  following  programs:  scholarships  and  awards,  stu- 
dent loans,  and  student  employment.  Eligibility  tor  each 
is  described  below. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Undergraduate  Scholarships  are  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  scholastic  excellence.  Ordinarily,  successful 
scholarship  applicants  will  have  grade-point  averages 
above  3  6  (4  0  =  A)  and,  in  the  case  of  high  school 
seniors,  composite  American  College  Test  scores  above 
26. 

Academic  scholarships  include  financial  awards  to 
cover  half  or  full  tuition,  and  recipients  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement.  Additional  financial 
grants  are  added  to  scholarship  awards  when  recipients 
have  demonstrated  serious  financial  need.  Consideration 
of  financial  circumstances  is  given  if  the  student  submits 
the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  or  CSS  Financial 
Aid  Form  as  explained  in  the  scholarship  application. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  scholarships 
must  submit  all  application  materials  outlined  in  the 
scholarship  application  to  the  Student  Financial  Aids  Of- 
fice, A-41  ASB,  by  the  following  deadlines: 

Scholarship  Application  Deadlines 

Fall /Winter  Semester  (to  include  Fall  and  Winter 
Blocks) 

Spencer  W.  Kimball  Scholarship  and 

talent  applicants  February  15 

Continuing  students  March  1 

New  freshmen  April  30 

Transfer  students  July  1 

Winter  Semester  only 

New  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  November  1 

Spring/Summer  Terms  (for  both  terms) 

All  applicants  March  1 

Spring  Term  only  March  1 

Summer  Term  only  May  1 

All  scholarship  applicants  will  receive  written  notification 
of  their  standing  within  six  weeks  following  the  scholar- 
ship deadline. 

Talent  Awards  are  available  in  leadership,  art,  commu- 
nications, dance,  theatre  and  cinematic  arts,  speech 
and  drama,  and  music.  These  awards  are  given  primari- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  student's  demonstrated  talent, 
rather  than  on  scholastic  achievements  alone.  Their  val- 
ues range  from  partial  to  full  tuition  and  fees  for  one 
year.  The  application  deadline  tor  all  talent  awards  is 
February  15  Interested  students  should  contact  the  de- 
partment related  to  their  talent  for  more  information. 

Grants-ln-Aid  are  available  to  deserving  students  who 
have  commendable  college  records  and  show  acute  fi- 
nancial need.  These  grants  are  typically  restricted  to  up- 
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perclassmen  nearing  graduation  and  generally  cover  a 
porlKDn  of  tjition  expenses  A  student  may  apply  for  a 
grani-in-aid  by  arranging  lor  a  personal  interview  at  the 
Student  Financial  Aids  (Sffice  and  by  subnnitting  a  formal 
application  for  financial  assistance 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Aid  are  awarded  to  outstanding  ath- 
letes to  support  their  study  while  representing  the  Uni- 
versity in  collegiate  athletic  competition  BYU  head 
coaches  recommend  deserving  players  to  the  University 
Financial  Aids  Committee,  which  in  turn,  in  compliance 
with  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  regulations, 
makes  the  awards 

ROTC  Hnancial  Aid/Scholarships.  Both  Army  ROTC 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  offer  scholarships  on  a  competitive 
t>asis  to  qualified  students  enrolling  or  enrolled  in  their 
programs  ROTC  scholarship  students  receive  all  tuition. 
lees,  books  and  associated  costs,  and  a  S100  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  Both  scholarship  and  non- 
scholarship  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  numbered 
in  the  300  and  400  series  receive  the  $100  monthly 
subsistence  alk)wance  Interested  students  should  con- 
sult the  Professor  of  Military  Science  for  Army  ROTC  in- 
formation or  the  Professor  ol  Aerospace  Studies  for  Air 
Force  information,  located  m  320  or  380  Wells  ROTC 
Building 

Danfofth  Graduate  Fellowships.  These  fellowships  are 
available  to  outstanding  graduating  seniors  who  plan 
college  teaching  careers  and  plan  to  study  for  the  doc- 
torate or  other  appropriate  terminal  degrees  Applicants, 
male  or  lemaie.  single  or  married,  must  t>e  less  than 
twenty-live  years  of  age  and  must  demonstrate  out- 
standing academic  ability.  Fellowships  are  open  to  per- 
sons of  any  citizenship  for  study  in  U.S.  graduate 
schools. 

Danforth  Fellowships  may  be  held  concurrently  with 
any  other  national  fellowship,  however,  the  Danforth  Fel- 
kjwship  will  be  without  stipend  until  the  other  fellowship 
lapses 

The  present  maximum  annual  stipend  is  $2,025  plus 
tuition  and  lees  for  single  students  Marned  students  re- 
cerve  $2,200  plus  tuition  and  lees  and  dependency  al- 
k)wances  tor  children 

The  BYU  liaison  officer  may  nominate  four  students  to 
the  Danlorth  Foundation  All  interested  students  should 
contact  the  liaison  officer.  Dr  C  Terry  Warner  (106 
HG8).  before  October  1  Ail  applicants  must  take  the 
Graduate  Records  Examination  on  or  tsefore  the  Octo- 
ber test  date 

Scholarships  lor  American  Indians.  Assistance  in  ob- 
taining American  Indian  scholarships  and  awards  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  BYU  Indian  Education 
Department,  115  BRMB 

Student  Loans 

Church  Long-Term  Loans  are  available  to  worthy 
Church  members  who  are  full-time  students  in  good  ac- 
ademic standing  and  whose  combined  personal  and 
family  resources  (including  any  scholarships  awards, 
grants,  and  campus  employment)  are  inadequate  for  the 
continuation  of  full-time  study  These  loans  are  not 
available  to  Ireshmen  or  to  students  with  outstanding 
student  loans  Irom  other  sources  Long-term  toans  are 
negotiated  with  a  note  that  requires  a  cosigner  lor  all 
applicants 

Full-lime  students  may  borrow  up  to  the  current  cost 
ol  tuition  each  semester 

Trie  maximum  cumulative  amount  to  any  one  student 
is  $2,500 

Short-Term  Loans  are  available  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  students  whose  income  is  assured  but  delayed 
These  loans  beat  no  interest  but  must  be  repaid  within 
the  current  semester  Short-term  loans  can  cover  tui- 
tion, books,  fees,  or  other  school  expenses  up  to  the 
semester  cost  ol  tuition  for  students  who  are  in  good 
academic  standing  Cosigners  are  also  required  for 
tfiese  loans 

Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  can  be  negotiated 
with    any    participating    lending    institution     Needy    BYU 


students  may  apply  for  this  type  of  loan  at  their  local 
bank,  credit  union,  or  savings  and  loan  institution. 

Interest  is  normally  paid  by  the  government  while  stu- 
dents are  m  school  if  their  family  income  is  low  enough 
to  qualify  Repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest  by 
students  tsegms  after  they  have  completed  their  course 
of  study 

For  current  information  on  the  stipulations  and 
amounts  available  under  this  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program,  students  shoukl  contact  their  kx;al  bank 
or  lending  institution 

Basic   Educational   Opportunity   Grant  (BEOG).   The 

federal  government  provides  grants  of  $200  00  to 
$1,300  00  per  academic  year  to  students  who  can  dem- 
onstrate financial  need  Application  is  made  directly  to 
the  government.  If  a  student  qualifies  for  funds,  the  uni- 
versity certifies  attendance  and  eligibility  After  the  first 
day  of  class,  the  student  requests  payment  from  the 
government  BYU  does  not  act  as  a  dispersing  agent  for 
the  grants.  The  BYU  Financial  Aids  Office  has  appli- 
cation forms  and  will  assist  students  in  the  application 
process 

Student  Employment 

The  E,Tiployment  Office  assists  students  in  finding  part- 
time  employment,  both  on  and  off  campus 

The  amount  of  money  earned  through  part-time  work 
usually  IS  not  sufficient  for  complete  self-support;  there- 
fore, the  University  recommends  that  students  not  at- 
tempt to  support  themselves  entirely  through  part-time 
employment  while  in  school  Such  a  program  leaves 
little  time  for  academic  work  and  those  extracurricular 
activities  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  education  Fur- 
thermore, no  student  is  permitted  to  work  more  than 
twenty  hours  per  week  on  campus  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  students  arrange  for  some  outside  support 
to  supplement  their  part-time  earnings 

Students  needing  employment  are  urged  to  register 
with  the  Employment  Office,  C-40  ASB.  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  arrive  in  Provo  and  are  available  for 
work  Hours  available  for  work  and  the  possession  of 
skills  required  by  employers  are  very  important  in- 
asmuch as  the  number  of  students  seeking  part-time 
work  is  very  high,  those  whose  needs  are  great  are  re- 
quested to  report  at  the  Employment  Office  periodically 
after  filing  their  initial  applications 

Many  students  will  not  succeed  in  finding  employment 
immediately,  some  will  be  delayed  three  or  four  weeks, 
while  some  could  go  an  entire  semester  without  finding 
suitable  work. 

BYU  has  adopted  the  policy  that  non-U  S  citizens 
with  F-1  visas  should  not  tie  granted  work  permits  dur- 
ing their  first  semester.  This  applies  to  all  students  on  F- 
1  visas  who  attend  BYU.  including  those  who  have 
Ijeen  in  the  U  S  at  other  colleges  All  international  stu- 
dents must  have  a  US  social  security  numt>er  in  their 
possession  t>elore  applying  for  work  Please  check  with 
the  International  Student  Office.  A-235  ASB.  to  deter- 
mine your  status  tselore  applying 


Special  Academic  Programs 

Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program,  which  is  part  of  the  College  ol 
General  Studies,  provides  an  alternate  program  of  gen- 
eral education  for  undergraduates  of  exceptional  prom- 
ise It  IS  open  to  qualified  students  in  every  college  ol 
the  University;  students  participate  in  Honors  while  com- 
pleting the  degree  requirements  of  their  respective  de- 
partments Detailed  information  is  found  in  the  List  of 
Ck)urses  section 

Forums  and  Lyceums 

Throughout  the  history  of  Bngham  Young  University, 
students  have  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  special  vis- 
its from  General  Authorities  of  the  Church,  including 
members  of  the  First  Presidency  and  the  Council  of  the 
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Twelve  Apostles,  who  prepare  messages  especially  for 
them.  The  University  has  also  brought  .to  the  piatlorm 
distinguished  resident  faculty  members  and  prominent 
visiting  speakers  and  artists  who  provide  insight  into 
contemporary  civilization  and  provide  evening  programs 
of  great  cultural  value.  Forum  assemblies  are  held  usu- 
ally in  the  Marriott  Center,  at  10:00  a.m.  each  Tuesday 
on  alternate  weeks. 

The  most  celebrated  performing  artists  in  the  world 
present  lyceum  programs  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
These  concerts  highlight  the  cultural  activity  of  the  cam- 
pus. Cultural  International  Series  are  presented  in  the 
Marriott  Center,  Concert  Artist  Series  in  the  de  Jong 
Concert  Hall,  and  Chamber  Series  in  the  Madsen  Recit- 
al Hall  as  evening  concerts.  During  the  1977-78  school 
year,  the  following  were  scheduled  for  the  Forum  and 
Lyceum  series: 

Forums 

September  20  Todd  Britsch— BYU  Professor  of 

Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature 

September  27 Raymond  Moody 

Author  of  Life  After  Life 

October  4  Dorothy  Nelson 

Dean  of  USC  Law  School 

October  18  Emma  Lou  Thayne 

LDS  Poet  and  Author 

November  1  Daniel  Boorstin 

Librarian  of  Congress 

November  15  Robert  Goldwin— Former  White  House 

Consultant;  Director  of  American  Enterprise  Institute 

December  6 Ben  Bloxham— BYU  Professor  of 

Church  History 

January  10  James  Mason— BYU  Professor  of  Music 

January  24 Sylvan  Wittwer— Professor  of 

Horticulture  at  the  University  of  Michigan: 
Food  Production  Specialist 

February  7  Mary  Ann  Wood— BYU  Professor  of  Law 

February  28  Samuel  Huntington— Professor  of 

Government  at  Harvard 

March  14  Martha  Peterson— President  of 

Beloit  College 

March  21  Peter  Laslett— Member  of 

Cambridge  University  Group  for  History  of 
Population  and  Social  Structure 

April  4  Herman  Kahn— Director  of 

Hudson  institute 

Lyceums 

Distinguished  Artist  Series 
Grant  Johannesen,  piano 
Misha  Railzin,  tenor 
Elmar  Oliveira,  violin 
Costanza  Cuccaro,  soprano 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra 
Daniel  Shafran,  cello 

Cultural  International  Series 
Philharmonia  Hungarica  Orchestra 
Les  Brown  and  His  Band  of  Renown 
Massenkoff  Russian  Folk  Festival 
Hungarian  Folk  Ballet  of  Budapest  and  Gypsy 
Orchestra 

Prestigious  Chamber  Series 
Cherry  Rhodes,  organ 
Bulgarian  String  Quartet 
French  String  Trio  and  Michel  Debost,  flute 
Nash  Ensemble  of  London 

Special  Events 
Puccini's  Opera,  Tosca 
Ballet  West,  T/ie  Nutcracker 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Students  who  plan  professional  academic  training  after 
they  leave  Brigham  Young  University  can  complete  pre- 
professional study  at  the  University.  Since  the  profes- 
sional schools  generally  make  no  specification  of  major 
and  since  there  are  no  majors  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity in  these  preprofessional  areas,  students  may  ma- 
jor in  any  department.  The  students'  major  department 
will  assign  an  adviser  to  give  assistance  in  planning  a 


program  that  wilt  fulfill  the  graduation  requirements  of 
their  department  Career  advisement  should  be  obtained 
from  the  following  appropriate  advisement  offices: 

Dentistry 

Adviser:  Elda  Banner,  391  WIDB 

Good  grades  and  high  Dental  Admission  Test  scores 
are  essential  for  dental  school  admission.  Minimum 
course  requirements  for  most  dental  schools  are:  Engl. 
115,  316  (or  312  or  315);  Math.  110;  Chem.  105,  106, 
351,  352,  353;  Physics  105,  106,  107,  108  (or  201, 
202);  Zool.  201  (or  114,  115),  203.  Dental  school  cata- 
logs should  be  consulted  for  other  prerequisites. 

Although  a  few  dental  school  applicants  are  admitted 
after  three  years  of  predental  education,  students 
should  select  a  major  and  plan  to  complete  a  bache- 
lor's degree.  The  selection  of  a  major  should  fit  the  stu- 
dent's interests  and  provide  a  career  alternative  if  the 
student  is  unsuccessful  in  his  or  her  primary  objective. 

Students  should  plan  their  major  requirements  with 
their  departmental  adviser  and  contact  the  predental  ad- 
viser for  assistance  with  planning  their  predental  study 
and  dental  school  application. 

Law 

Chairman:  Monroe  J.  Paxman,  31 1  KMHW 

The  grade-point  average  and  Law  School  Admissions 
Test  score  are  the  primary  factors  on  which  law  schools 
base  their  admission  decisions.  Most  schools  require  a 
bachelor's  degree  only;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
particular  courses  seldom  affects  admissions  decisions. 

Students  should  select  a  major  field  which  interests 
them  and  which  will  provide  them  with  a  basis  for  an  al- 
ternative vocational  choice  should  their  plans  to  finish 
law  school  not  be  realized.  Even  though  no  particular 
prelaw  major  is  best  for  all  students,  there  must  never- 
theless be  substantial  academic  content  in  the  prelaw 
training.  In  addition,  students  should  supplement  their 
major  field  by  taking  intellectually  demanding  courses 
that  will  develop  broad  educational  foundations  and  the 
mental  skills  required  of  the  successful  law  student  or 
lawyer— the  ability  to  analyze,  to  reason,  to  read  care- 
fully, to  think  abstractly,  and  to  speak  and  write  precise- 
ly. 

Students  should  contact  members  of  the  University's 
Prelaw  Committee  for  more  detailed  counseling  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  particular  needs  and  interests 
may  best  be  shaped  into  a  suitable  prelaw  program. 
Copies  of  "On  Preparing  at  BYU  for  Law  School"  can 
be  obtained  from  committee  members  or  from  college 
advisement  centers  on  campus. 

The  Prelaw  Association,  a  student  organization,  spon- 
sors meetings  each  semester  that  present  information 
on  preparing  for  law  school,  and  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided to  converse  with  admissions  officers  from  many 
law  schools.  Private  interviews  may  be  scheduled 
through  the  Placement  Center,  0-240  ASB. 

Students  interested  in  admission  to  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  should  contact  the  Law  School  di- 
rectly and  request  a  copy  of  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School  Bulletin.  A  bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Law  School. 

Medicine 

Adviser:  Elda  Banner,  391  WIDB 

Students  desiring  to  enter  medical  school  should  plan  to 
complete  four  years  of  college  in  a  rigorous  program  of 
study.  Competition  for  spaces  is  intense,  and  successful 
applicants  have  earned  excellent  grades  and  scored 
high  on  the  New  Medical  College  Admission  Test. 

Courses  needed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  most 
medical  schools  are:  Engl.  115,  316  (or  312  or  315); 
Math.  110,  109  (or  112);  Chem.  10?,  106  (or  111, 
112),  351.  352,  353;  Physics  201,  202  (or  121,  122); 
Zool.  201  (or  114,  115),  203.  Medical  school  catalogs 
should  be  consulted  for  other  prerequisites.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  major  should  reflect  the  student's  interests  and 
allow  for  an  alternative  career. 

Students  should  plan  their  major  requirements  with 
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their  departmental  adviser  and  contact  the  premedical 
adviser  (or  assistance  w^ith  planning  their  premedical 
study  and  medical  school  application. 

Occupational  Therapy 

Adviser:  Rulon  Francis,  122  R8 

Upon  cofnpletion  of  the  preprofessional  program  for  oc- 
cupational therapy,  preoccupational  therapy  students 
graduate  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  physical  education  (pre- 
occupational therapy  emphasis).  They  are  then  eligible 
to  enter  an  approved  school  offering  a  certificate  or 
master's  degree  program  They  may  also  elect  to  com- 
plete the  first  two  years  of  this  program  and  transfer  to 
another  school  offering  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  occupational  therapy. 

Students  transfernng  into  preoccupational  therapy 
must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better.  If  they 
are  to  remain  competitive  for  acceptance  into  an  oc- 
cupational therapy  school,  they  should  realistically  main- 
tain a  3  5  or  belter  GPA. 

Physical  Therapy 

Adviser:  Rulon  Francis,  122  RB 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  preprofessional  pro- 
gram for  physical  therapy,  the  student  graduates  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  physical  education  (prephysical  therapy 
emphasis)  The  student  is  then  eligible  to  enter  an  ap- 
proved school  that  offers  certificate  or  master's  degree 
programs.  The  length  of  physical  therapy  programs  is 
approximately  fourteen  months  for  a  certificate  and  two 
years  for  a  master's  degree. 

Students  transferring  into  prephysical  therapy  must 
have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3  0  or  better  II  students  are 
to  remain  competitive  for  acceptance  into  physical  ther- 
apy school,  they  should  realistically  maintain  a  3.5  or 
better  GPA. 

Upon  completion  of  the  two-year  preprofessional  pro- 
gram for  physical  therapy,  a  student  is  eligible  to  enter 
one  of  a  number  of  approved  schools  offering  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  physical  therapy.  The  length  of  the 
course  is  two  years  plus  clinical  affiliations. 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Adviser:  Stan  Allen,  357  WIDB 

Competition  for  freshman  class  spaces  in  veterinary 
school  is  extremely  keen,  and  preveterinary  students 
should  expect  to  achieve  about  a  3  5  GPA  in  rigorous 
preprofessional  course  work  to  receive  serious  consid- 
eration for  admission.  Most  successful  applicants  have 
completed  at  least  the  bachelors  degree.  Because 
course  requirements  differ  with  individual  veterinary 
schools,  students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  en- 
trance requirements  for  the  schools  to  which  they  will 
apply.  Course  work  typically  includes  the  following: 

English,  two  semesters;  mathematics,  three  semesters: 
chemistry,  five  semesters:  biology,  five  semesters;  phys- 
ics, two  semesters;  humanities,  three  semesters;  social 
science,  three  semesters. 

It  is  also  important  for  students  to  have  experience 
with  animals  and  veterinary  medicine  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  incorporate  the  preveterinary  curriculum  into  an 
academic  program  leading  to  a  career  aiiernative 

Biomedical  Engineering,  Denial  Hygiene, 
Health  Administration,  Optometry,  Pharmacy, 
Physician's  Assistant,  Podiatry,  and  Public  Health 

Adviser:  Elda  Banner   391  WIDB 

Students  Interested  in  the  above  health  professions  may 
receive  assistance  from  the  adviser  in  planning  pre- 
professional course  work  and  making  application  to  the 
appropriate  professional  and  graduate  schools.  Catalogs 
and  other  materials  are  available  in  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Advisement  Office,  391  WIDB. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Thie  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has 
been  to  provide  educational  programs  and  University 
services   for    the   part-time   and    oft-campus   students. 


These  educational  opportunities  have  also  assisted  the 
regular  daytime  students  Brigham  Young  University  co- 
operates with  the  Continuing  Education  programs  as 
sponsored  by  the  Church  Educational  System  and  its 
various  components 

The  same  University  standards  required  of  regular 
daytime  students  apply  to  those  enrolled  through  the  Di- 
vision of  Continuing  Education  while  they  are  on  cam- 
pus 

Organization.  Because  the  Continuing  Education  pro- 
gram represents  both  Brigham  ^oung  University  and  the 
Church  Educational  System,  the  departmental  and  cen- 
ter descriptions  will  be  distinguished  in  the  material  that 
follows. 

Requirements  lor  Enrollment  In  Continuing  Education 
Classes.  Anyone  having  the  desire  and  the  necessary 
ability  may  enroll  tor  noncredit  classes.  Credit  classes 
are  open  to— 

1 .  matriculated  daytime  students 

2.  nonmatriculated  students  who  hold  bachelor's  de- 
grees (degree-seeking  graduate  students  should  be 
admitted  by  the  Graduate  School); 

3.  anyone  nineteen  years  of  age  or  a  high  school  grad- 
uate; 

4.  junior  or  senior  high  school  students  by  special  per- 
mission in  selected  workshops,  seminars,  etc  ; 

5.  those  who  wish  to  audit  classes. 

Students  who  have  been  suspended  from  Brigham 
Young  University  or  any  other  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  any  reason  are  not  eligible  to  register  in  Contin- 
uing Education  classes  until  such  suspension  is  cleared. 

Student  Responsibility.   Acceptance   in   a   Continuing 

Education  course  does  not  constitute  acceptance  by 
Brigham  Young  University  or  any  other  university  on  a 
degree-seeking  basis.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  students 
to  gain  admission  to  the  university  of  their  choice  as  de- 
gree-seeking students  through  the  normal  procedures 
listed  in  the  university  catalog.  At  BYU,  this  may  be  ac- 
complished through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Re- 
cords. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  BYU  takes  no 
responsibility  for  the  acceptance  of  a  student's  credit 
toward  a  degree  at  any  university.  Clearing  courses  for 
acceptability  of  any  kind  prior  to  enrollment  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  student. 

Evening  Classes 

The  Department  of  Evening  Classes  has  as  its  ma)or  re- 
sponsibility providing  college-level  educational  opportu- 
nities for  adults  In  addition,  the  department  is  a  ser/ice 
for  daytime  students  who  experience  scheduling  diffi- 
culties and /or  prefer  the  evening  sections  which  usually 
meet  only  once  a  week.  Classes  leading  to  associate, 
bachelor,  and  graduate  degrees  are  offered 

A  schedule  of  courses  is  published  each  semester 
and  is  available  upon  request  at  the  Evening  Classes  of- 
fice, 225  HRCB.  Evening  classes  are  also  listed  in  the 
daytime  class  schedule  as  sections  90  through  99. 

Regular  Daytime  Students  may  enroll  in  Evening  Class- 
es by  filling  out  their  preregistration  form  with  Evening 
Classes  (section  90  through  99)  information  obtained 
from  the  Class  Schedule. 

Community  Students  may  register  early  by  mail,  by 
phone,  or  in  person  Tuition  and  fees  and  the  courses 
available  are  listed  in  the  Class  Schedule.  At  scheduled 
times  prior  to  and  during  registration,  advisers  are  avail- 
able to  aid  students  in  planning  their  course  work 

For  more  information  contact  the  Department  of  Eve- 
ning Classes,  225  HRCB,  Ext  2872. 

Home  Study 

Through  its  Home  Study  program,  BYU  offers  more  than 
300  college-level  credit  courses,  providing  practical  and 
convenient  solutions  tor  students  with  scheduling  prob- 
lems and  for  working  students,  armed  forces  personnel, 
and  others  who  cannot  take  all  their  classes  in  resi- 
dence.  Home  Study  is  education  through  a  modified 
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correspondence  medium— the  University's  "portable  pro- 
gram."  which  can  bring  BYU  to  the  student  anytime, 
anywhere. 

A  student  may  register  lor  a  Home  Study  course  at 
any  time  during  the  year  by  mall  or  by  registering  at  the 
Home  Study  Office.  210  HRCB.  Home  Study  catalogs, 
which  list  all  courses  offered  and  include  complete  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  enrollment  forms,  are  available 
without  charge 

The  student  completes  course  lessons  and  takes  or 
malls  them  to  the  Home  Study  Office,  which  then  sends 
them  to  a  BYU  faculty  member,  who  checks,  grades, 
and  returns  them  with  comments  and  suggestions.  Final 
examinations  are  required  In  all  Home  Study  courses, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  catalog  Students  are 
given  one  year  to  complete  the  course,  although  most 
do  so  In  much  less  time 

American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center 
The  center  is  an  off-campus  program  for  Indians  that 
provides  innovative  assistance  to  Indian  people  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  Established  In  1958 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Spencer  W.  Kimball  and  the 
authority  of  the  University  and  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
center  began  to  assemble  information  on  every  phase 
of  Indian  culture.  In  1966,  the  organization  was  ex- 
panded to  include  research  and  services  to  Indians  in 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  economics  projects,  alcohol- 
Ism,  and  other  areas  of  need  across  a  whole  range  of 
pressing  social  and  economic  problems. 

Projects  under  the  direction  of  the  center  include  the 
following:  Alcoholic  Resource  Center,  agricultural  proj- 
ects, training  programs,  cooperatives,  small  business 
projects,  arts  and  crafts  projects,  farm-equipment 
leases,  vocational  training,  individualized  self-instruc- 
tional packages,  research,  family  education  material, 
self-image  development,  communication  workshops  and 
seminars,  and  media  production. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  American  Indian 
Services  and  Research  Center,  234  HRCB,  Ext.  4364. 

Special  Courses  and  Conferences 

The  Department  of  Special  Courses  and  Conferences, 
organized  to  fulfill  the  academic  needs  of  people  from 
many  different  age  groups  and  diverse  educational 
backgrounds,  provides  flexible  and  varied  programs, 
both  credit  and  noncredit,  on  the  BYU  campus  and 
throughout  Utah  County.  Noncredit  tuition  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  course  and  any  special  ex- 
penses involved.  Credit  tuition  is  the  same  as  for  day 
school. 

Persons  representing  groups  that  desire  special  work- 
shops or  conferences  on  the  BYU  campus  should  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Special  Courses  and  Confer- 
ences, 242  HRCB.  Ext.  3556 

Travel  Study 

Different  areas  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  more  closely  interrelated  today  than 
ever  before  through  the  marvels  of  high-speed  transpor- 
tation and  long-range  communication,  making  travel 
abroad  a  more  important  and  more  exciting  educational 
experience  than  ever  before.  Through  Travel  Study, 
Brigham  Young  University  truly  makes  the  world  its 
campus. 

Semester  Abroad  in  Jerusalem  (January  and  June, 
six-month  program). 

Semester  In  Hawaii  (January  and  August,  regular  se- 
mester) 

Wasliington  Seminar  (Spring  Term,  8  semester  hours' 
credit).  Upper-level  or  graduate  students  from  virtually 
every  major  may  serve  internships  in  congressional  and 
administrative  offices,  the  Supreme  Court,  law  offices, 
etc  Participants  hold  seminars  with  top  government  offi- 
cials, receive  on-the-job  training,  and  gain  valuable  in- 
sight into  our  political  system  v;hile  receiving  stipends. 

Project  Guatemala  (Field  Service  credit  given).  Service 
to  (Guatemalans  is  combined  with  a  study  and  language 


program  for  majors  In  a  variety  of  fields  in  this  truly 
unique  educational  experience.  Spanish  101  and  102 
are  the  minimum  prerequisites. 

Travel  Study  Tours 

World  of  the  Bible  departures:  December 

Hawaii  Fall  Semester  (August) 

Hawaii  Winter  Semester  (January) 

Mediterranean  Cruise  (September,  October) 

Jerusalem  Study  Abroad  (January,  June) 

Panama  Canal  Cruise  (January) 

South  Seas  Odyssey  (March) 

World  of  the  Bible  (April) 

Faculty  Workshop  Mexico,  Central  and 

South  America  (April) 
Student  Art  Workshop  (Spring) 
Washington  Seminar  (Spring,  Summer) 
Temples  and  South  America 
Jerusalem  Study  Abroad  (June,  January  1978-79) 
Lands  ot  the  Scriptures  Workshop  (June) 
Temples  and  the  World  of  the  Bible  (June) 
Student  European  (June) 
Adult  European  (June) 
Church  History  (July) 
Hawaii  Fall  Semester  (August) 
Around  the  World  '79 
Orient  '79 

For  further  information  and  an  up-to-date  list  of  pro- 
grams, contact  the  Department  of  Travel  Study,  202 
HRCB,  Ext.  3946. 

Study  Abroad 

BYU  Study  Abroad  programs  offer  the  student  full  credit 
for  study  in  different  lands,  where  new  sights,  new 
sounds,  and  untapped  sources  of  learning  and  under- 
standing unfold. 

Study  Abroad  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  own 
nation  and  of  other  lands  and  people  through  purpose- 
ful educational  travel  under  the  direction  of  the  Univer- 
sity Participants  must  adhere  to  standards  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Program  residence  centers  are  located  in  Vienna, 
Austria;  Paris.  France;  Madrid,  Spain;  London,  England; 
Mexico;  and  Jerusalem,  Israel. 

For  more  Information  concerning  Study  Abroad,  con- 
tact their  office,  222  HRCB,  Ext.  3308 

Off-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 

The  Department  of  Off-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 
provides  educational  services  for  geographical  areas  not 
served  by  BYU  Centers  for  Continuing  Education,  there- 
by sharing  the  spirit  of  Brigham  Young  University  with 
distant  locations  that  would  not  otherwise  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  BYU  programs.  Four  primary 
programs  are  offered:  Education  Days,  Know  Your  Reli- 
gion, Special  Seminars,  and  credit  classes. 

The  Department  of  Off-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 
can  be  contacted  at  124  HRCB,  Ext.  2528. 

Education  Weeks 

Education  Week  has  been  held  annually  on  the  BYU 
campus  since  1922  and  has  gained  nationwide  atten- 
tion. For  the  past  several  years,  the  program  has  been 
gradually  expanding  throughout  North  and  Central 
America.  In  1977  the  program  was  presented  in  ninety- 
four  locations,  extending  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, in  the  north  to  Houston,  Texas,  in  the  south  and 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the  east  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Off-campus  Education  Weeks  are  usually  three-day 
programs  involving  from  six  to  ten  faculty  members, 
each  presenting  three  hours  of  lecture  on  each  of  the 
three  days.  At  times,  local  teachers  are  used  in  their 
areas  of  specialization  as  well. 

Education  Weeks  information  is  available  at  the  Jolley 
House,  Ext.  2087.  -'■-. 

Centers  for  Continuing  Education 

Sensing  the  obligation  of  the  Church  University  to  pro- 
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vide  educational  opportunities  in  harmony  with  LDS 
standards  for  persons  living  away  from  Provo.  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  established  Continuing  Education  cen- 
ters, offering  Continuing  Education  services— including 
Education  Week— to  people  in  outlying  areas.  Students 
who  expect  to  earn  a  degree  from  BYU  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  their  work  at  a  Continuing  Education  center,  but 
at  least  20  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  on 
the  BYU  campus  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  (15  se- 
mester hours  for  an  associate  degree)  See  the  Gradu- 
ation Requirements  section  of  this  catalog  for  residence 
requirements.  Continuing  Education  centers  represent 
both  Brigham  Young  University  and  the  Church  Educa- 
tional System  in  their  program  offerings. 

BYU-CalKomla    Center   for   Continuing   Education, 

12550  Brookhurst,  Suite  D,  Garden  Grove,  California 
92640,  (714)  636-1890  Eighty-eight  stakes  of  the 
Church  throughout  California  participate  in  the  Califor- 
nia center's  activities,  which  involve  over  75,000  people 
annually.  The  educational  activities  are  usually  held  in 
LDS  stake  centers,  and  events  are  generally  cospon- 
sored  by  LDS  wards  and  stakes. 

BYU-Ogdan   Center  tor   Continuing   Education,   555 

24th  Street,  Ogden,  Utah  (801)  399-4455.  The  Ogden 
center  offers  upper-division  and  graduate  courses  in 
many  of  the  University's  academic  departments 

BYU-Rlckt  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Ricks 
College,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  (208)  356-2516,  and  2630  N 
Yellowstone  Highway,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  (208)  523- 
4682.  This  center  provides  off-campus,  credit  evening 
classes  in  Rexburg  and  Idaho  Falls  each  semester, 
summer  evening  classes  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  summer 
day  classes  in  cooperation  with  Ricks  College 

BYU-Salt  Lake  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  401 

12th  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  (801)  328-0325.  The 
Salt  Lake  Center  offers  courses  through  all  colleges  and 
departments  of  the  University,  making  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents and  other  interested  persons  to  take  much  of 
their  required  course  work  in  Salt  Lake  City.  All  general 
education  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  at  the  Salt  Lake 
Center. 

Special  Degrees 

Associate  and  Bachelor  of  Independent  Studies.  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  offers  a  special  associate  or 
bachelor's  degree  designed  for  adults.  These  degrees 
are  of  particular  interest  to  persons  already  in  various 
professions  or  businesses  and  to  homemakers,  armed 
forces  personnel,  and  retired  persons  The  goal  of  these 
degrees  is  the  development  of  the  individual  in  a  wide 
area  of  intellectual  interests  without  focus  on  a  major  or 
minor  in  a  specific  field  of  study 

Applicants  for  the  degree  will  be  placed  in  individual 
programs  of  independent  study.  There  are  five  areas, 
each  to  be  completed  as  a  unit: 

Foundations 

K^an  and  the  Meaning  of  Life 

Man  and  Beauty 

Man  and  the  Universe 

Man  and  Society 

Students  cover  the  prescribed  material  and  curriculum 
outlines  in  each  area  and  prove  their  proficiency.  Fol- 
lowing completion  of  these  five  areas  of  study,  the  stu- 
dent will  complete  an  approved  pro)ect  that  relates  the 
skills  and  knowledge  acquired  in  all  areas  to  some 
problem  or  objective  most  relevant  to  his  or  her  needs 

Previously  earned  credit  is  considered  for  transfer  ac- 
ceptance to  this  program,  and  some  waivers  of  study 
areas  are  available  depending  on  a  person's  expe- 
rience, ability,  and  previous  credits 

Information  and  degree  application  materials  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Department  of  Special  Degrees. 
172  FB.  Ext  4351 

Associate  Degree  In  Law  Enforcement  Both  the  Salt 
Lake  Center  lor  Continuing  Education  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Study  have  programs  leading  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  law  enforcement.  Interested  parties  may 


contact  either  office  for  details. 

Associate  Degree  In  Family  Living.  The  Department  of 
Home  Study  has  arranged  to  facilitate  an  associate  de- 
gree in  family  living  lor  the  adult  who  is  not  on  campus 
Specific  information  on  this  associate  degree  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Home  Study  office. 

Associate  Degree  In  Genealogy.  The  Associate  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  genealogy  is  offered  with  two  options  in 
course  work- 
Option    1— Individual   and    Family   Research   or   LDS 
Church  Service 

Option  2— Professional  Genealogy 
An  associate  degree  in  genealogy  can  serve  as  a  step- 
ping stone  toward  advanced  studies  such  as  history, 
language,  geography,  library  science,  etc..  or  it  can  be 
a  terminal  degree.  It  can  also  assist  in  successfully 
completing  the  LDS  genealogical  accreditation  exam- 
ination or  can  simply  increase  knowledge  and  skills  in 
genealogy. 

Business  Programs 

The  need  for  continual  development  opportunities  for 
managers  throughout  their  careers  is  well  attested  to  by 
the  fast-changing  pace  of  technological  and  organiza- 
tional climates  in  response  to  the  opportunities  and 
problems  of  modern  society. 

Weekend  IManagement  Selected  Seminars  are  usually 
held  blannually  on  a  weekend  in  mapr  cities  in  the 
western  states. 

Summer  Conferences  are  held  each  month.   June 
through  August,  at  Alta.  Utah  The  conferences  are  five- 
day  intensive  sessions  of  management  development  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  managers 
For  further  information  contact  256  FB.  Ext.  2528. 

Certificate  Program 

Adult  Development  and  Aging.  The  BYU  Adult  Devel- 
opment and  Aging  Program  operates  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gerontology  Center  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Utah  The  consortium  of 
schools  associated  with  the  center  also  includes  Utah 
State  University.  Weber  State  College,  and  Southern 
Utah  State  College  This  program  requires  18  hours  of 
course  work  and  training  in  gerontology.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  following  program,  a  student  will  receive  a 
certificate  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter; 

Sociol.  365       Sociology  of  Aging  2  hours 

CDFR  440        Family  Life  in  the  2  hours 

Middle  and  Later  Years 
Health  563       Health  and  the  Aging  2  hours 

Process 
SocWk  367      Seminar  on  Services  for  2  hours 

the  Aging 
Cooperative  Education  Placement— Practicum  4  hours 
Three  elective  courses  from  the  approved  list  6  hours 
This  training  program  is  designed  for  students  from 
most  of  the  major  academic  disciplines.  All  credits  taken 
within  the  required  sequence  will  count  toward  gradu- 
ation and  may  include  course  work  in  the  student's  ma- 
jor or  minor  field.  The  course  work  listed  above  is  the 
equivalent  to  a  strong  minor  in  adult  development  and 
aging 


Student  Services 

Tutoring  Service 

Jerry  L  Jensen,  Coordinator  (130  BRMB) 

Through  the  College  of  General  Studies,  Brigham  Young 
University  provides  a  tutoring  service  for  all  BYU  stu- 
dents who  need  help  beyond  their  regular  classroom  in- 
struction 

Tutors  are  students  who  have  demonstrated  com- 
petence in  the  sub|ect  tor  which  they  act  as  tutors  and 
who  have  been  authorized,  by  the  department  respon- 
sible for  that  subject,  to  act  as  tutors 
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All  possible  help  from  the  class  Instructor  and,  where 
available,  from  "help  sections"  of  the  course  should  be 
utilized  before  employing  a  tutor. 

Tutors  may  be  contacted  through  the  Tutoring  Ser- 
vice. 130  BRMB,  Ext  3826 

Veterans'  Service 

For  information  concerning  educational  benefits  avail- 
able to  those  who  qualify  under  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefit  Act,  please  contact  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Office.  B-280  ASB,  or  call  Ext.  4371  Forms  for 
certification  may  be  secured  and  processed  to  assure 
proper  payment  of  benefits. 

Entitlements  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act 
will  be  authorized  only  to  individuals  who  are  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  their  program  of  study  or  training  and 
who  are  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  completion 
of  the  educational  or  vocational  program  stated  on  their 
latest  application  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Changes  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  regulations  fur- 
ther limit  entitlements  to  only  those  individuals  who  are 
matriculated  students  in  the  University  or  who  are  fol- 
lowing an  approved  program  leading  to  matriculation 
(six  months'  maximum  duration). 

Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  who  are  denied  enrollment  in  the  Uni- 
versity because  of  lack  of  satisfactory  progress  will  be 
required  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  University  before  they  will  be  again  al- 
lowed enrollment  privileges. 

War  Orphans  Education  Program.  Students  who  are 
dependents  of  veterans  under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tion Program,  and  who  are  entitled  to  benefits,  should 
also  contact  the  Military  Affairs  Office  for  enrollment 
certification  and  related  information. 

Indian  Students 

Special  opportunities  are  available  for  American  Indian 
and  Canadian  Indian  Students.  Services  include  pre- 
college  orientation;  designated  faculty  and  course  offer- 
ings; academic,  career,  and  personal  counseling;  finan- 
cial assistance;  and  cultural  enrichment  programs. 
These  students  are  urged  to  contact  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Department,  170  BRMB.  (See  also  Indian  Education 
in  the  List  of  Courses  section.) 

BYU  Bool(store 

The  BYU  Bookstore,  located  in  the  Ernest  L  Wilkinson 
Center,  offers  a  variety  of  merchandise  and  services  to 
thousands  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  Textbooks, 
school  supplies,  and  a  large  selection  of  trade  books 
are  the  main  items;  but  such  things  as  art  and  office 
supplies,  cards  and  gift  items,  cosmetics,  clothing  and 
sportswear,  records  and  stereos,  cameras,  and  brief- 
cases may  also  be  obtained. 

The  Bookstore  also  offers  many  services.  A  few  of 
these  include  typewriter  rentals,  check  cashing,  money 
orders,  special  orders  for  books,  gift  wrapping,  film 
processing,  magazine  subscriptions,  copying  services, 
and  repairs  for  office  equipment,  cameras,  fountain 
pens,  and  watches. 

Placement  Center 

Prospective  graduates  should  register  and  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Placement  Center  during  the  Fall 
Semester  of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  graduate. 
Each  graduate  is  encouraged  to  work  closely  with  the 
Placement  Center  to  develop  a  personal  approach  in 
seeking  and  obtaining  career  employment 

The  Placement  Center  is  a  service  department  that 
specializes  in  helping  students  locate  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  By  registering  with  the  center,  the 
graduate  or  prospective  graduate  gains  access  to  many 
valuable  services— services  which  include  individual  and 
group  counseling,  the  arranging  of  on-campus  student 
interviews  with  employer  representatives,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  information  about  specific  job  opportunities 
submitted  by  employers  from  business,  industry,  educa- 
tion, and  government.  The  center  also  maintains  a  com- 
plete collection  of  books,  articles,  magazines,  and  bro- 
chures relating  to  employing  organizations.  Materials  are 


also  available  on  such  matters  as  how  to  write  letters  of 
application,  how  to  prepare  resumes,  and  how  to  con- 
duct oneself  in  personal  interviews 

To  maximize  the  number  of  employment  contacts 
available  to  graduating  students,  the  center  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  deans,  department  chairmen, 
and  liaison  personnel  in  each  academic  department. 
Close  relationships  are  also  maintained  with  the  advise- 
ment center  located  in  most  colleges. 

Graduating  students  are  encouraged  to  begin  their 
career  searches  early  and  to  register  with  the  Place- 
ment Center,  D-240  ASB. 


Personal  and  Career 
Assistance  Programs 

Academic  Standards 

James  MacArlhur,  Director  (B202-ASB) 

Students  admitted  to  the  University  are  expected  to 
show  satisfactory  academic  achievement  and  progress. 
Academic  achievement  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  grade-point  average  earned  by  each  student.  To 
graduate  from  BYU  a  student  must  have  earned  a  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  average  on  all  BYU  work  and  all 
college  work.  Academic  standards  regulating  continuing 
student  progress  are  consistent  with  the  graduation  re- 
quirements Students  at  any  class  level  with  a  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  above  will  be  consid- 
ered in  good  academic  standing  (academic  standing  is 
determined  by  the  cumulative  grade-point  average  ol 
graded  credits  earned  at  BYU). 

Academic  Warning  will  be  given  if  the  most  recent  se- 
mester grade-point  average  is  below  2.0,  even  though 
the  cumulative  is  at  or  above  2.0. 

Academic  Probation  will  be  given  when  the  cumulative 
grade-point  average  falls  below  2.0.  with  the  exception 
of  freshman-level,  nontransfer  students  completing 
their  first  semester  at  Brigham  Young  University.  These 
individuals  will  initially  be  given  Academic  Warning.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  placed  on  academic  warning  or 
probation  are  strongly  encouraged  to  contact  the  Aca- 
demic Standards  Office  to  be  sure  they  understand  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  in  order  to  continue 
beyond  the  semester  in  which  they  are  currently  en- 
rolled. 

Academic  Suspension  may  result  from  students'  failure 
to  bnng  their  cumulative  grade-point  average  up  to  2.0 
or  above  at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  term  in  which 
they  are  on  academic  probation.  Such  suspension  In- 
dicates that  students  may  be  denied  continued  enroll- 
ment privileges  until  such  time  as  they  have  qualified  tor 
readmission  through  one  of  the  readmission  programs. 
Students  who  have  been  suspended  academically  a 
second  time  are  denied  further  enrollment  unless  there 
were  extraordinary  extenuating  circumstances  leading  to 
their  dismissal. 

Readmission.  Students  who  have  been  academically 
suspended  must  establish  their  eligibility  for  readmission 
to  the  University  by  contacling  the  Admissions  Office 
(A- 183  ASB)  Generally,  the  student  should  expect  that 
specific  preparatory  work  must  be  completed  before  an 
application  for  readmission  will  be  considered.  Students, 
whether  they  are  on  probation  or  not,  may  be  subject 
to  suspension  from  the  University  if  it  is  determined  that 
I  they  are  deficient  in  their  academic  achievements  and 
progress 

Career  Education  Program 

Elwood  Peterson,  Director  (135  BRMB) 

Career  education  is  a  lifelong  process  of  personal  and 
career  exploration  and  development.  This  process  in- 
volves continuous  decision  making  based  on  personal 
evaluations  of  goals,  values,  and  opportunities.  If  is  par- 
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licularty  important  to  students  preparing  tor  their  entry 
occupation  and  future  life-style  to  receive  effective  infor- 
mation and  guidance  during  ttie  exploratory  and  plan- 
ning process  Sucfi  timely  assistance  can  entiance  ttie 
efficiency  and  appropriateness  of  a  students  academic 
and  life  preparation 

The  Career  Education  Program  provides  assistance  to 
all  BYU  students  in  making  educational  and  career 
choices.  Services  include  a  class  designed  to  teach  de- 
cision-making skills,  a  laboratory  to  help  students  apply 
decision-making  skills  to  the  choice  of  a  major  or  an 
occupational  field,  career  life-planning  workshops  con- 
cerned with  exploration  of  personal  goals,  interest  and 
personal  preference  testing,  and  a  corps  of  counselors 
to  help  students  explore  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities  and  to  select  a  major  tiest  suited  to  these 
opportunities 

The  Career  Information  Center,  135  BRI^B,  contains 
detaiied,  current  Information  about  numerous  occupa- 
tions, college  majors,  educational  programs  approved 
by  national  associations,  professional  licensing  require- 
ments for  various  states,  and  placement  information 
about  recent  BYU  graduates. 

For  information  or  assistance,  come  to  the  Career 
Education  Department.  135  BRMB,  or  call  Ext  2687. 

Counseling  Canter 

Burton  C.  Kelly,  Director  (C-273  ASB) 

Of  primary  concern  to  Brigham  Young  University  is  the 
welfare  of  each  individual  student  While  obtaining  an 
education,  students  often  find  themselves  in  situations 
where  they  need  or  desire  to  develop  their  interpersonal 
or  social  skills  and  are  confronted  with  difficult  decisions 
or  problems  of  adjustment  Accordingly,  they  may  seek 
the  assistance  of  persons  skilled  in  working  with  stu- 
dents in  these  areas  For  this  reason  the  University 
maintains  a  fully  accredited  Counseling  Center,  staffed 
by  well-equipped,  professional  counselors 

The  purpose  of  the  Counseling  Center  is  to  promote 
the  personal  growth  of  individuals  within  society  and 
within  the  University  community.  The  services  provided 
to  students  include  counseling,  skills  development,  and 
information. 

Counseling.  Many  students  seek  counseling.  In  general 
they  come  to  the  center  for  reasons  of  growth  or  deci- 
sion making.  SF)ecifk;alfy.  they  come  for  help  in  devel- 
oping social  and  interpersonal  skills,  growing  in  greater 
self-understanding,  dealing  with  study  problems  and 
working  through  personal  problems  Some  students  find 
that  indTvidual  counseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  a 
counselor  offers  greater  assistance,  while  others  may 
benefit  more  in  a  group  counseling  situation,  where  sev- 
eral students  and  a  counselor  meet  together  In  both  in- 
dividual and  group  counseling,  the  primary  focus  is  not 
upon  the  students'  deficits  or  upon  long-term  therapy— 
although  the  latter  is  not  neglected— rather,  it  is  upon 
assisting  the  student  to  grow,  mature,  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  his  or  her  actions 

Skills  Development.  The  Counseling  Center  provides 
programs  to  help  students  develop  personal,  social,  and 
Interpersonal  skills  for  coping  mote  effectively  with  col- 
lege life  and  other  situations.  Students  may  participate 
in  one  or  more  of  these  learning  programs,  where  they 
may  be  taught  in  the  skills  they  wish  to  improve  Such  a 
program  may  be  individually  worked  out  for  each  stu- 
dent through  the  help  of  a  counselor 

Testing  Services.  Tests  for  achievement,  ability,  inter- 
est, and  adjustment  are  given  to  all  students  who 
request  them  through  a  counselor  Data  from  these 
tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for  counseling 

Student  Lite  Learning  Resource  Center.  A  com- 
prehensive current  collection  of  essential  educational, 
personal,  social,  and  spiritual  development  information  is 
maintained  in  the  Student  Life  Learning  Resource  Cen- 
ter The  collection  includes  print  media,  filmstrip  and 
tape-sound  presentations,  and  videotape  and  cassette- 
audio  presentations  Tfiere  is  an  abundance  of  materials 
available  relating  to  personal  and  social  adjustment  in- 


cluding such  areas  as:  personality  development,  dating, 
marriage,  budgeting,  personal  grooming,  college  adjust- 
ment, study  habits,  and  an  extensive  selection  of  cur- 
rent catalogs  from  major  universities  and  technical 
schools 

International  Student  Advisement 

Max  Swenson,  Adviser  (A-235  ASB) 

The  International  Student  Office,  A-235,  Ext  2695,  pro- 
vides advisement  and  services  to  all  individuals  at  the 
University  who  have  entered  the  United  States  on  F-1  or 
J-1  visas,  or  who  are  aliens  with  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  All  correspondence  regarding  ad- 
mission to  the  University  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Admissions  Office,  A- 153  ASB 

Personal  and  Career  Services 

Richard  A   Heaps,  Director  (B-268  ASB) 

The  BYU  Personal  and  Career  Services  office  provides 
one  centralized  intake  service  for  all  students  needing 
assistance  from  any  student  service  or  counseling 
agency  on  campus  (i.e..  students  may  now  come  to 
one  location,  B-268  ASB,  for  any  service  needed) 

This  office  will  meet  (on  a  walk-in  basis)  with  each 
student  needing  personal  or  career  assistance,  deter- 
mine the  student's  need  for  services,  examine  alterna- 
tive service  resources  available,  and  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  these  students  to  get  to  the  best  ser- 
vice(s)  or  help(s)  to  meet  their  needs. 

Personal  and  Career  Services  also  provides  psycho- 
logical, mental  ability,  and  career  testing  in  the  same  lo- 
cation (B-268  ASB)  to  meet  specific  informational  and 
diagnostic  needs  of  students  and  counselors 

Student  HeaHt)  Service 

Dr   Cloyd  Hofheins,  Director  (MCH) 

Student  health  sen/ices  are  available  at  the  Howard  S. 
McDonald  Health  Center  for  all  full-time  students  car- 
rying 8Vi  credit  hours  or  more  who  have  a  valid  activity 
card.  Part-time  students  who  carry  2  or  more  hours, 
pay  a  special  fee,  and  gam  approval  from  Student  Life, 
A-209  ASB,  may  also  receive  services  at  the  center. 
The  center  functions  year-round  with  regular  clinic 
hours,  by  appointment,  from  800  am  to  500  pm., 
Monday  through  Friday  After  5:00  pm  daily  and  all 
day  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  the  center  is 
open  to  urgent  care  and  there  is  an  extra  fee  charged 
for  seeing  a  physician  during  these  times  Hospi- 
talization, when  necessary,  is  available  at  the  Utah  Val- 
ley Hospital 

The  health  center  offers  the  following  services  at  a 
reasonable  rate: 

1    Consultation  with  a  nurse-practitioner,  general  physi- 
cian, or  specialist— by  appointment 
2.  Immunization 
3   Pharmacy 

4.  Physical  therapy  or  referral  from  a  physician 

5.  Laboratory  tests 

6  X-ray  examination 

7  Emergency  care  twenty-four  hours  a  day 

A  doctor  may  be  summoned  after  hours  for  emergen- 
cies There  is  an  after-hour  fee  for  such  services  Ser- 
vices not  available  at  the  health  center  are  available  by 
referral  at  outside  facilities 

Students  may  elect  to  prepay  for  their  care  at  the 
health  center  by  purchasing  the  Student  Health  Plan  at 
registration  For  more  information  on  the  Student  Health 
Plan,  see  the  brochure  available  at  the  health  center 

To  complement  the  services  of  the  student  health 
center,  an  insurance  program  designed  to  cover  hospi- 
talization and  emergency  care  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
IS  offered  to  all  full-time  students  at  a  nominal  cost  This 
voluntary  program  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  University 
and  provides  for  a  wide  range  of  medical  services  Stu- 
dents not  otherwise  protected  by  health  insurance  are 
urged  to  secure  this  excellent  service  For  further  infor- 
mation, insurance  brochures  are  available  at  the  health 
center 
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Eligible  students  are  not  required  to  have  insurance 
or  to  participate  in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  use  the 
McDonald  Student  Health  Center. 

The  health  center  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  con- 
fidentiality, and  personal  information  will  not  be  released 
to  a  third  party  without  written  permission  from  the 
patient. 


Student  Living  and  Activities 
Residences 

Quality  apartment  living  is  an  important,  indeed  an  in- 
tegral, pan  of  the  total  educational  experience  at  BYU, 
and  students  should  carefully  consider  the  accom- 
modations available  in  view  of  the  type  of  living  expe- 
rience they  desire,  the  amount  of  lime  available  for  ac- 
tivities within  their  housing  situation!  and  their  economic 
needs.  Living  accommodations  are  available  on  campus 
and  in  the  surrounding  community,  and  definite  pro- 
grams have  been  established  within  University  residence 
halls  and  with  landlords  who  rent  to  students  off  cam- 
pus to  integrate  living  experiences  with  the  total  Univer- 
sity educational  program. 

Campus  Housing 

Campus  housing  includes  board-and-roonn  residence 
halls  for  men  and  women,  apartment  living  for  women, 
and  married  student  apartments.  Each  residence  hall  is 
directed  by  a  competent  adult  head  resident  who  lives 
in  the  hall.  Assisting  the  head  resident  in  the  board-and- 
room  areas  are  several  resident  assistants— mature,  ad- 
vanced students  who  live  with  the  student  group,  giving 
each  student  a  close  personal  contact  with  the  resi- 
dence hall  staff.  Each  student  is  known  personally  by 
the  staff  and  has  someone  immediately  available  to  as- 
sist with  normal  student  problems. 

The  residence  hall  program  is  deigned  to  provide  the 
student  with  experiences  in  democratic  self-government, 
development  in  the  acceptance  of  responsibilities  that 
go  with  maturity  and  independence,  and  assistance  in 
learning  to  develop  human  relationships  in  working  and 
living  with  others. 

Residence  Halls  (or  Men  and  Women.  Board-and- 
room  services  for  both  men  and  women  are  provided  in 
Helaman  Halls  and  Deseret  Towers,  and  board-and- 
room  services  for  women  are  provided  in  Amanda 
Knight  and  Allen  halls.  Helaman  Halls  consists  of  four 
halls  for  men  and  four  for  women:  Deseret  Towers  has 
four  halls  for  men  and  two  for  women;  Amanda  Knight 
Hall  houses  eighty-seven  and  Allen  Hall  houses  seventy- 
seven  women.  Each  hall  contains  student  rooms,  study 
rooms,  recreation  areas,  central  shower  areas,  ade- 
quate laundry  and  storage  facilities,  and  a  head-resident 
apartment.  The  central  buildings  for  Deseret  Towers  and 
Helaman  Halls  feature  spacious  cafeterias,  dining 
rooms,  reception  areas,  offices,  post  offices,  and  vend- 
ing facilities  lor  the  entire  residence  area.  Amanda 
Knight  Hall  offers  a  cafeteria  along  with  a  lovely  dining 
area  for  its  residents  and  those  of  Allen  Hall. 

Apartment  Living  for  Women.  Housing  for  women  is 
provided  in  Heritage  Halls,  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
apartment-type  buildings.  Each  apartment  has  a  com- 
bination kitchen-dining-study  room  arrangement,  three 
bedrooms,  and  a  bath.  In  addition,  there  are  large  living 
rooms,  a  recreation  room,  head  resident  apartment,  and 
laundry  and  storage  facilities  in  each  building.  Six  girls 
live  in  each  apartment,  cooperatively  preparing  their 
meals  and  purchasing  their  food.  The  apartments  are 
completely  furnished  except  for  bedding,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  dishes. 

Help  in  the  homemaking  experiences  of  budgeting, 
buying,  meal  planning,  and  the  selection,  care,  and 
construction  of  clothing  is  available  from  specialists  as- 
signed to  Heritage  Halls.  Also,  a  specialist  is  available  to 
assist  students  in  planning  social  activities,  developing 
recreational  skills,  and  learning  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time. 


Residences  (or  Married  Couples.  Family  accom- 
modations for  612  married  couples  and  their  children 
are  provided  in  housing  developments  known  as 
Wymount  Terrace  and  Wyview  Park. 

Wymouni  Terrace  consists  of  family  apartments  ar- 
ranged in  quadrangles  around  enclosed  lawn  and  play 
areas  where  children  may  enjoy  themselves  without 
being  endangered  by  traffic.  Each  apartment  has  a  bal- 
cony or  porch  overlooking  the  inner  court  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  gas  range,  refrigerator,  drapes,  and  gar- 
bage disposal.  A  limited  amount  of  furniture  is  available 
for  rent  from  the  University  These  apartments  are  not 
plumbed  or  wired  for  washers  and  dryers,  but  the  area 
is  served  by  three  self-service  laundry  centers.  Four 
apartment  sizes  are  available  in  this  area,  and,  as  in 
other  married-student  housing,  these  units  are  assigned 
according  to  family  size, 

Wyview  Park  consists  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-bed- 
room mobile  homes  placed  on  permanent  foundations 
and  connected  to  power,  water,  and  sewer  lines  to  pro- 
vide all  the  conveniences  of  permanent  homes.  Each 
unit  is  equipped  with  air  conditioning,  refrigerator,  gar- 
bage disposal,  built-in  gas  range,  carpeting  in  the  living 
room  and  bedrooms,  and  built-in  chests  of  drawers.  A 
laundromat,  a  children's  play  area,  an  adult  recreation 
area,  a  community  assembly  room,  a  community  park, 
and  a  dairy  products  outlet  are  also  available. 

Applications  (or  Campus  Housing.  Students  who  plan 
to  enroll  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  live  in  a  Uni- 
versity residence  hall  should  contact  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Housing,  C-141  ASB,  about  a  year  in  advance.  A 
housing  application  form  will  be  sent  to  each  inquiring 
student  An  application  fee  of  $25.00  must  accompany 
the  completed  application  when  it  is  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity. A  residence  hall  assignment  and  appropriate 
agreement  forms  are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  application  by  the  housing  office  and 
are  mailed  to  students  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

Acceptance  to  the  University.  The  validation  of  any 
campus  housing  reservation  is  contingent  upon  the  stu- 
dent's official  acceptance  and  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Rental  Agreements.  Students  planning  to  live  in  cam- 
pus housing  will  be  expected  to  sign  a  rental  agreement 
for  the  accommodations  they  will  occupy.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  live  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  once 
they  have  familiarized  themselves  with  its  terms,  signed 
it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Office  of  Student  Housing;  this 
will  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  or  financial 
loss.  Agreements  are  made  for  the  academic  school 
year. 

Time  of  Arrival.  Residence  halls  are  not  open  to  stu- 
dents prior  to  the  announced  opening  date,  which  is 
usually  the  day  before  freshman  orientation  begins.  The 
University  does  not  advise  students  who  are  going  to 
live  in  campus  housing  to  arrive  before  that  date. 

Residential  Housing 

Brigham  Young  University  students  who  live  off  campus 
must  reside  in  University-approved  housing.  The  Univer- 
sity has  formulated  minimum  specifications  which  all 
rental  units  in  the  community  must  meet  to  accom- 
modate BYU  students.  During  each  school  year,  all 
rental  facilities  listed  with  the  Residential  Housing  Office 
are  inspected  and  classified  according  to  their  physical 
condition  and  arrangement. 

Listing  Service.  The  Residential  Housing  Office  main- 
tains a  complete  listing  of  all  approved  rental  facilities  in 
the  community.  Listing  cards  are  kept  up  to  date,  giving 
complete  and  detailed  information  about  each  rental 
unit.  At  present,  more  than  19,000  students  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  modern  residential  apartments  and 
privately  owned  homes.  These  accommodations  consist 
of  apartments  and  sleeping  room  facilities.  The  Univer- 
sity requires  that  each  landlord  provide  supervisory  per- 
sonnel to  see  that  proper  living  standards  are  main- 
tained. 
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Student  Activity  Center 

The  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  serves  as  the  living 
room  of  the  University,  the  center  of  college  community 
life,  where  students  may  come  to  relax  and  participate 
in  out-of-class  activities  which  will  foster  well-rounded 
growth 

The  games  center,  hobby  center,  photo  studio,  bar- 
ber shop,  post  office,  lost  and  found  department,  and 
outdoor  rental  area  are  all  on  the  first  floor  Facilities  on 
the  second  floor  include  ballrooms,  an  art  gallery,  read- 
ing and  stereo  rooms,  a  television  area,  and  a  movie 
theater.  The  Bookstore  and  three  restaurants  are  some 
of  the  Wilkinson  Center's  most  important  components, 
and  other  parts  of  the  building  house  student  govern- 
ment headquarters  and  offices  of  student  publications. 

Reiigious  Opportunities 

Students  have  many  excellent  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  religious  activities  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

BYU  Stakes.  The  Church  is  organized  into  a  number  of 
stakes,  and  each  stake  is  composed  of  several 
branches  of  200  to  300  members  each.  The  stakes  and 
branches  are  organized  specifically  to  provide  students 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  active  participation  in  pro- 
grams of  the  Church  Spiritual  growth  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strong  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  goals  fostered  by  the  campus  stake  and 
branch  organizations,  whose  programs  are  closely  cor- 
related at  all  levels  with  the  activities  of  the  University. 

All  single  IDS  students  living  away  from  home  be- 
come members  of  one  of  the  BYU  branches,  fviarried 
students  not  living  in  University  housing  may  attend  ei- 
ther the  BYU  branch  or  the  city  ward  in  which  they  re- 
side. 

Devotional  Assemblies.  Devotional  assemblies  are 
held,  usually  in  the  Marriott  Center,  each  Tuesday  on 
alternate  weeks  and  are  scheduled  so  that  there  is  no 
conflict  with  classroom  work  These  assemblies  enable 
students  to  hear  messages  of  inspirational  power  from 
carefully  chosen  Church  leaders,  including  many  Gener- 
al Authorities  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints 

Campus  Organizations 

There  are  at  Bngham  Young  University  well  over  100 
student  organizations,  representing  every  imaginable  in- 
terest—honorary societies,  special  interest  groups,  geo- 
graphical and  missionary  clubs,  departmental  organiza- 
tions, and  many  others— each  offering  opportunities  for 
service,  academic  growth,  recreational  and  social  activi- 
ties, or  a  combination  of  all  three. 

For  more  detailed  information,  contact  the  student 
Vice-President  of  Organizations,  425  ELWC 

Student  Government 

All  registered  students  are  automatically  members  of  the 
Associated  Students  of  Brigham  Young  University  (AS- 
BYU)  This  body  Is  presided  over  by  a  student-elected 
president,  executive  vice-president,  and  academic,  ath- 
letic, culture,  finance,  organizations,  social,  student 
community  service,  women's  activities,  and  freshman  In- 
volvement vice-presidents 

These  elected  officers  are  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  their  own  programs  Many 
cherished  BYU  traditions  such  as  Y  Day,  Preference 
Ball,  and  Homecoming  are  direct  results  of  the  efforts  of 
student  officers 

These  elected  student  officers  meet  together  weekly 
as  an  Executive  Council  This  group  is  the  student  voice 
to  the  University  community,  and  its  members  are  also 
members  of  several  University  committees 

Activities  in  student  government  are  not  limited  to 
elected  officers  During  the  school  year,  more  than 
6,000  students  participate  directly  in  either  planning  or 
administering  the  various  protects  and  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  ASBYU  For  detailed  information,  visit  the 
offices  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  ELWC 


Athletics 

One  o(  the  first  things  the  newcomer  to  BYU  discovers 
IS  that  Y  students  are  enthusiastic  sports  fans  and 
sports  participants  As  contestants  and  spectators,  the 
students,  through  the  athletic  program,  generate  a  vital- 
ity and  appeal  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Intefcolleglate  Attiletlcs  lor  Men 

Brigham  Young  University  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Western  Athletic  Conference  (WAC),  which  affiliates 
BYU  with  SIX  other  schools;  San  Diego  State,  Colorado 
State,  New  (viexico.  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming.  The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athlet- 
ics—an arm  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education— spon- 
sors teams  that  compete  in  ten  intercollegiate  sports: 
basketball,  baseball,  cross  country,  football,  golf,  gym- 
nastics, tennis,  indoor  and  outdoor  track  and  field, 
swimming,  and  wrestling.  The  conference  has  produced 
several  national  team  champions  and  scores  of  individ- 
ual champions  since  it  came  into  being  in  1962 

BYU  leads  the  WAC  in  the  number  of  team  cham- 
pionships won  since  the  league  was  formed  The  Cou- 
gars have  won  ten  conference  championships  in  wres- 
tling, nine  in  golf,  five  in  tennis,  five  in  basketball,  five  in 
track,  four  in  cross  country,  two  in  baseball,  three  in 
football,  and  one  in  swimming  Several  national  cham- 
pions, all-Americans,  and  Olympians  have  emerged  from 
the  ranks  of  BYU  athletic  teams. 

BYU  has  been  the  site  of  numerous  major  athletic 
events,  including  the  NCAA  track  and  field  champion- 
ships In  1967  and  again  in  1975  as  a  part  of  the  BYU 
Centennial  celebration  The  NCAA  national  wrestling 
championships  in  1969,  six  NCAA  Far  West  regional 
basketball  tournaments,  and  two  NCAA  regional  base- 
ball play-offs  have  been  conducted  at  BYU  in  recent 
years. 

Intercollegiate  Attiletlcs  for  Women 

Brigham  Young  University  Is  an  active  member  of  the 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  and 
belongs  to  the  Intermountain  Region  of  AIAW  Region 
VII  (Intermountain)  includes  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  southern  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso 

Brigham  Young  University  competes  in  eight  sports: 
basketball,  field  hockey,  golf,  gymnastics,  swimming  and 
diving,  tennis,  track  and  field,  and  volleyball  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  through  the  Women's  Physical 
Education  Department 

BYU  has  placed  well  in  regional  competition  and  has 
won  several  championships  during  the  past  tew  years. 
The  volleyball  team  has  consistently  qualified  to  attend 
the  national  championship  and  has  placed  in  the  top 
eight  positions,  with  the  best  placement  being  second  in 
1972 

BYU  has  hosted  the  National  Gymnastics  Champion- 
ship and  the  National  Volleyball  Championship. 

Extramural  Sports 

Extramural  sports  are  designed  to  give  expert  per- 
formers a  chance  to  compete  with  athletes  from  other 
universities  in  sports  not  included  in  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  program  Extramural  sports  are  sponsored  in 
archery,  badminton,  ice  hockey,  lacrosse,  power  lifting, 
rugby,  skiing,  soccer,  and  volleyball  for  men,  and  sott- 
ball  and  synchronized  swimming  for  women 

Intramural  Sports 

BYU's  intramural  program,  consisting  of  more  than  sev- 
enty-five events  and  involving  thousands  of  participants 
in  both  men's  and  women's  activities,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  comprehensive  in  the  United  States  This 
purpose  of  intramurals  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  di- 
rect involvement  and  participation  and  to  afford  op- 
portunities for  fellowship,  recognition,  and  leadership. 
Winning  is  deemed  important,  but  participation  is  essen- 
tial. 

Any  student  may  participate  in  intramurals  either  by 
joining  a  BYU  ward  or  by  participating  in  a  housing-unit 
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or  independent  team.  In  individual  events  a  person  may 
enter  independently  or  as  a  representative  of  a  housing 
unit  or  ward.  Also,  since  intramurals  are  student  gov- 
erned, there  are  limitless  opportunities  for  students  to 
become  involved  as  council  members,  league  coordina- 
tors, sports  managers,  and  officials. 

Highlighting  the  year's  events  is  the  annual  intramural 
awards  banquet  at  which  hundreds  of  awards  are  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  organizations,  officials,  ath- 
letic directors,  and  champions  of  the  team  and  individ- 
ual events. 

Dance  Performance  Groups 

Through  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  BYU  spon- 
sors outstanding  dance  performance  groups  in  folk 
dance,  ballroom  dance,  ballet,  and  modern  dance  Each 
year  these  groups  perform  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe, 

In  addition  to  great  success  in  numerous  prestigious 
performances,  the  International  Folk  Dancers  have  com- 
pleted thirteen  successful  European  tours,  while  the 
Ballroom  Dance  Team  achieved  its  highest  honor  by 
winning  first  place  in  the  British  Open  Ballroom  Dance 
Championships  in  London.  Orchesis  and  Theatre  Ballet 
each  present  several  excellent  performances  on  and  off 
campus  each  year 

All  interested  students  are  encouraged  to  become  ac- 
tive members  of  these  exciting  groups. 

Student  Publications 

One  way  to  obtain  practical  writing  and  editing  expe- 
rience is  through  student  publications.  Both  the  student 
newspaper,  the  Dally  Universe,  and  the  yearbook,  the 
Banyan,  allow  students  to  polish  specific  skills  gained  in 
classroom  work.  These  publications  are  operated  as 
laboratory  experiences  by  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nications 

The  Dally  Universe  is  published  five  times  weekly  dur- 
ing regular  semesters  and  twice  weekly  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Spring  Terms.  More  than  sixty  students  staff 
the  editorial,  advertising,  reporting,  photographic,  and 
business  positions  necessary  to  publish  the  paper. 

The  Banyan  Is  the  students'  photographic  record  of 
each  year's  school  activities.  The  more  than  fifty  staff 
members  who  publish  this  volume  gain  valuable  training 
in  writing,  editing,  photography,  and  graphic  art. 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Directory,  a  listing  of 
all  BYU  students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators. 
as  well  as  student  activities  and  church  organizations,  is 
also  published  by  a  student  staff 

In  addition  to  these  three  publications,  several  excel- 
lent departmental  and  college  journals  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  publish  their  own  writings. 


formation  booklet  is  available  at  the  general  reference 
desk  to  assist  those  who  use  the  library  facilities. 

In  addition  to  printed  materials,  the  library  maintains 
and  provides  access  to  an  extensive  collection  of  non- 
print  media  through  the  services  of  the  Library  Learning 
Resources  Division.  This  division  provides  academic 
support  services  in  the  selection  and  use  of  nearly  all 
nonprint  media  materials  and  equipment,  and  its  Instruc- 
tional Graphics  Department  assists  the  faculty  in  simple 
preparation  of  instructional  materials.  Most  nonprint  ser- 
vices are  located  in  the  Herald  R.  Clark  Building.  Well- 
equipped  learning  resource  centers  (at  various  locations 
on  campus  and  off  campus,  as  well  as  within  the  Lee 
Library)  provide  special  services  for  the  use  of  nonprint 
learning  packages.  For  additional  information  about 
these  services,  ask  for  a  brochure  at  the  general  refer- 
ence desk. 

The  facilities  of  other  libraries  operated  by  the  LOS 
Church  are  also  available  to  students  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  The  Genealogical  Society  Library  in  Salt  Lake 
City  contains  approximately  100,000  books  and  over 
800,000  rolls  of  microfilm.  The  Utah  Valley  Branch  Ge- 
nealogical Library,  operating  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Genealogical  Society,  is  headquartered  at  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library, 

Students  and  faculty  may  also  use  the  facilities  of  oth- 
er Utah  college  and  university  libraries  through  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  instituted  by  the  University  and  Col- 
lege Library  Council  of  Utah.  The  BYU  Library  is  a 
participating  member  of  that  council. 

Facilities  of  the  library  of  the  Church  Historical  De- 
partment are  available  by  arrangement  to  advanced  stu- 
dents for  research  The  office  is  located  in  the  new  LDS 
Church  Office  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  open 
from  8;30  a.m.  to  5;00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Cooperative  Education 

Director:  Lane  A.  Compton,  371  CB 

Cooperative  Education  at  Brigham  Young  University  is 
composed  of  educational  programs  derived  from  out-of- 
class  activities  in  three  categories:  formal  work  expe- 
riences, independent  study  or  research,  and  extended 
field  trips.  Essentially  all  courses  in  these  programs  have 
the  unique  numbers  299R,  399R,  or  599R.  Twenty  de-. 
partments  have  operating  programs— some  of  which  are 
not  listed  yet  in  this  bulletin. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Office  assists  departments 
in  locating  work  positions  and  processes  contracts  be- 
tween the  University  and  employers.  Each  department 
develops  its  own  program  to  fit  its  own  unique  set  of 
needs.  Interested  students  should  first  contact  their  own 
department.  Descriptive  literature  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Cooperative  Education  Office. 
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University  Library 


The  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  contains  a  collection  that  in- 
cludes over  a  million  bound  volumes  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  titles  on  microform.  Numer- 
ous professional  journals  and  other  current  serials,  as 
well  as  local,  regional,  and  national  newspapers,  are 
also  available.  The  library  is  a  depository  for  United 
States,  United  Nations,  Mexican,  and  Canadian  govern- 
ment documents  and  regularly  receives  publications  of 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  general  library  facilities  are  available  to  students, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  other  interested  persons.  Regularly 
enrolled  students  present  their  identification  cards  to 
borrow  books:  others  may  obtain  a  permit  from  the  cir- 
culation librarian  The  library  is  open  during  the  aca- 
demic year  from  7:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  from  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  Satur- 
day. 

The  general  collfcction  and  subject  reference  mate- 
rials are  available  on  open  shelves  on  four  of  the  five 
levels— two  below  and  two  above  the  ground  floor.  The 
library's  special  collections,  many  of  which  are  confined 
to  specific  subject  areas,  are  on  the  fourth  level.  An  in- 


Background 

The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in  1893  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  Brigham  Young  University. 
Today  it  serves  more  than  170,000  alumni  and  provides 
a  number  of  valuable  services  arid  programs  for  stu- 
dents still  at  the  University. 

Membership  Prerequisites 

All  former  students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association.  There  are  no  dues  or  memlDership 
drives:  the  association  conducts  solicitation  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  BYU  annual  fund  and  special  projects. 

Services  to  Students 

Services  to  students  on  the  campus  include  scholar- 
ships: meeting  facilities  in  the  Alumni  House;  the  annual 
commencement  banquet:  the  commencement  checklist 
for  graduates:  and  miniature  diplomas,  which  are  pres- 
ented to  each  graduate. 

Services  to  Alumni 

Services  to  alumni  include  many  on-campus  programs 
during  Homecoming  and  commencement  and  other 
times  of  the  year,  alumni  receptions  held  throughout  the 
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world,  alumni  travel  programs  wilfi  or  without  credit,  the 
BYU  Today  newspaper  (sent  nine  times  a  year  to  each 
member  of  the  association),  and  the  Aspen  Grove  Fam- 
ily Camp  located  tjehind  Mt  Tmpanogos 

InfofniAliofi 

Further  information  on  these  programs  and  any  others 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Aiumm  Association. 
Brigham  Young  University  Alumni  House.  Provo.  Utah 
84602.  Telephone  (801)  374-1211.  Ext.  2513. 

Computer  Services 

Computer  Services  provides  extensive  computing  facil- 
ities to  all  faculty,  stall,  and  students  In  addition  to 
equipment,  considerable  computer  library  programs  and 
experienced  personnel  are  available  to  help  users  with 
their  particular  problems  Further  information  about  ser- 
vices available  should  be  addressed  to  the  directors  of- 
fice. 167  TMCB  Ext.  5025  All  users  pay  the  costs  of 
Computer  Services  op)erations  according  to  approved 
funding-control  procedures 

Consulting  services  are  available  at  146  TMCB.  424-A 
CB.  139  ESC.  and  62  JKB  Hours  are  posted  m  each 
consulting  room  The  ma|or  computers  on  campus  in- 
clude the  IBM  360  65.  DEC-10.  and  IBM  7030  Over 
forty  minicomputers  are  available  in  different  departmen- 
tal locations,  and  short  "quickie  classes  are  conducted 
regularly  in  various  basic  computer  subjects 

University  Collections 

Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

The  museum's  archaeological  collections  consist  of  ma- 
terials from  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World  that 
relate  to  the  cultural  history  of  man  Special  areas  of  in- 
terest—Mesoamenca,  the  American  Southwest  and  pre- 
historic Utah  in  particular— are  emphasized  in  the  mu- 
seum displays  Most  of  the  artifacts  displayed  have  been 
collected  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Anthropolo- 
gy and  Archaeology  while  on  field  expeditions 

The  ethnological  collections  consist  primarily  of  mate- 
nal  and  items  donated  by  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  growth  of  the  museum  Collections  from  Polynesia. 
Mexico,  and  the  Southwest  are  on  display  Of  special 
interest  is  a  display  of  Iroquois  artifacts  that  reflect  early 
ntuals  and  customs 

Supplementing  these  materials  are  replicas  of  such 
famous  archaeological  discoveries  as  the  Rosetta  Stone 
and  well-known  relics  from  Palenque  and  Stela  5  from 
Izapa  in  Mesoamenca  Also  among  the  museum  collec- 
trans  are  field  excavation  records,  photographs  site  sur- 
vey cards,  maps  and  drawings  of  materials  excavated 
by  University  archaeological  expeditions 

These  museum  collections  are  open  to  the  public  and 
the  student  body  for  viewing  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Maeser  Building 

Ancient  Instrument  Collection 

The  BYU  collection  of  over  one  hundred  historical  musi- 
cal instruments  was  created  with  a  gift  from  Lotta  Van 
Buren,  which  consisted  of  her  eighteen  rare  old  in- 
struments, costumes,  and  music  library  Among  the  in- 
struments are  a  consort  of  five  old  viola  de  gambas  (in- 
cluding a  tsass  gamba  once  owned  by  G  F  Handel),  a 
viola  d'  amore  by  Stononi.  two  clavichords  and  two 
small  harpsichords  constructed  by  Arnold  Doimetsch. 

Other  excellent  instruments  have  been  added  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  and  loan  including  a  large  collection  of  over 
sixty-five  Asiatic  instruments  on  permanent  loan  from 
LkDyd  Miller  a  former  graduate  student 

Many  instruments  from  the  collections  are  on  display 
on  the  400  level  ot  the  Uarsen  Art  Gallery  m  the  Harns 
Fine  Arts  Center  BYU  ensembles  specializing  in  per- 
formance on  historical  instruments  present  several  con- 
certs annually  and  use  many  of  these  valuable  in- 
struments 

Fine  Arts  Collection  and  Gallery  Shows 

The  Fine  Arts  Collection  consists  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  prints   lithographies,  re- 


productions of  art  works,  and  slides  Among  the  well- 
known  artists  represented  m  the  collection  are  Mahonn 
Young,  Maynard  Dixon,  J  AkJen  Weir,  John  E  Costi- 
gan,  Peter  Hurd,  John  Twachtman,  Ralph  Blakelock. 
Frederick  C  Church.  Tfyjmas  Cole,  Thomas  Hill.  Domi- 
nique Ingres,  John  Mann  Benjamin  West.  Camilla  Cor- 
ot.  Arthur  B  Davies,  James  Whistler.  Winslow  Homer. 
Edouard  Manet,  and  Rembrandt 

Works  frequently  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Har- 
ris Fine  Arts  Center  are  drawn  from  the  Memorial  Col- 
lection of  Utah  Painters  (both  early  and  contemporary), 
the  Lorraine  Allen  oriental  art  collection,  the  Dr  O  K 
Cosia  collection,  the  Karel  Waterman  collection,  the  Dr 
and  Mrs  Buris  France  Robbins  collection,  and  contem- 
porary invitational  collections  in  addition,  annual  shows 
exhibit  current  works  of  faculty  members  and  students. 

Geological  Collections 

The  University  s  geological  collections  consist  of  an  un- 
usually complete  series  of  minerals  that  number  in  the 
thousands  and  represent  the  great  western  mining  dis- 
tricts and  hundreds  of  other  notable  kDcalities  Part  of 
this  collection  once  represented  the  nucleus  of  Salt 
Lake  City's  famous  Deseret  Museum  collectkDn 

The  paleontological  collections  contain  numerous  in- 
vertebrate fossil  specimens,  as  well  as  many  verte- 
brates, especially  fossil  mammals  and  dinosaurs 

Lite  Science  Museum 

This  museum  is  located  in  the  new  M  L  Bean  Life  Sci- 
ence Museum  All  exhibits  and  collections  formerly 
housed  in  the  Grant.  Bnmhali,  and  B-39  buildings  are 
now  m  the  new  museum 

The  M  L  Bean  Lite  Science  Museum  will  be  open 
Monday  through  Fnday  from  8  00  a  m  to  5  00  p  m  and 
on  Saturday  from  1000  am  to  4  00  p.m  The  exhibits 
will  include  habitat  studies  of  local  as  well  as  exotic 
plant  and  animal  species. 

The  Botanical  Collection  includes  an  herbanum  of 
vascular  plants,  mosses,  liverworts,  lichens,  algae,  and 
fungi  from  many  parts  of  the  world  The  vascular  plant 
collection  includes  more  than  10,000  species  represent- 
ed by  over  160,000  herbarium  sheets  The  collection  is 
made  up  pnncipally  of  plants  from  western  North  Ameri- 
ca but  includes  many  materials  from  the  eastern  states. 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  Australia  Recent  acquisitions  of 
plants  from  Alaska,  Greenland,  Siberia  and  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  have  added  significantly  to  the  collections  of 
Arctic  plants 

The  herbarium  includes  more  than  2.000  specimens 
from  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  and  from  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan  Sepa- 
rate collections  of  type  specimens,  poisonous  plants, 
range  plants,  woody  plants,  and  plant  disease  speci- 
mens are  maintained  The  herbarium  is  housed  in  B-49 
The  herbarium  includes  the  collections  of  I.  E  Diehl,  W 
D  Stanton,  B  F  Harrison,  Maxcine  M  Williams,  L  C 
Higgins   N   0  Atwood,  F   H  Sargent,  and  S,  L  Welsh 

The  Zoological  Collectiofu  consist  of  a  large  series  of 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  species  from  North  America 
and  from  many  foreign  countries  These  materials  are 
available  to  teachers,  advanced  students,  and  visiting 
scientists 

The  invertebrate  collections  include  numerous  speci- 
mens of  insects  and  their  near  relatives  as  well  as  many 
representatives  of  other  phyla  of  invertebrates  obtained 
locally  and  from  many  distant  places  Medically  impor- 
tant arthropods  such  as  fleas,  lice,  mites,  and  licks  are 
represented  Special  collections  include  the  Lynn  and 
Kate  Irene  Meibos  Collection  of  moiiusk  shells:  the  Tom 
Spauiding  and  Ashby  D  Boyle  butlerfly  collections;  and 
the  Elmer  and  Lucille  Johnson  bee  fly  collection  con- 
taining many  types  Tfie  Charles  W  Leng,  Charles 
Schatter  Willis  Blatchiey,  and  Vasco  M  Tanner  collec- 
tions of  beetles  and  other  invertebrates  and  the  exten- 
sive collections  of  more  than  a  half  million  insects  are 
suitably  preserved  and  available  for  research  and  other 
academic  purposes  The  Edgar  P  Huffman  collectKjn  of 
marine  shells  has  recently  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tions 
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The  vertebrate  collections  consist  of  thousands  of 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammal  re- 
search specimens.  In  addition  to  the  representative 
series  of  local  species,  the  vertebrate  collections  include 
the  Chester  Van  Buren  collection  of  South  and  Central 
American  birds:  the  Robert  G.  Bee.  John  Hutchings, 
Ivlerlin  L.  Killpack,  Lloyd  Gunther.  Ashby  D.  Boyle,  and 
J,  Donald  and  Radia  Daynes  collections  of  birds'  eggs; 
and  the  David  Starr  Jordan  specimens  of  Hawaiian  fish- 
es. Staff  members,  graduate  students,  and  friends  of  the 
University  have  contributed  material  from  iviexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  Formosa,  Malaya,  the  South  Pacific  is- 
lands, and  other  areas  throughout  the  world  The  verte- 
brate collections  also  include  the  recently  acquired  big 
game  trophy  collections  from  Africa.  India,  and  North 
America,  contributed  by  M.  L.  Bean.  A.  Max  Beach,  W. 
Karl  Brewer,  and  Mrs,  L.  0.  Lillywhite. 

Research  grants  from  private  and  governmental 
agencies  have  made  it  possible  to  add  materially  to  both 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  collections  from  southern 
Nevada,  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  other  areas  of 
the  Intermountain  West.  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

Broadcast  Services 

The  purpose  of  Broadcast  Services  is  to  (1)  provide 
quality  family  television  and  radio  programs  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  (2)  serve  the  teaching  and  training 
needs  of  the  University's  faculty  and  academic  pro- 
grams. Modern  studios,  equipment,  and  remote  vans 
provide  students  with  practical  training  in  the  areas  of 
broadcast  news,  on-air  operation,  broadcast  engineer- 
ing, promotion,  graphics,  and  radio  and  television  pro- 
gram design  and  production. 

Broadcast  Services  is  comprised  of  the  following 
three  departments: 

KBYU-TV.  KBYU-TV  (Channel  11)  has  administrative  of- 
fices and  studios  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  with  ad- 
ditional production  facilities  at  the  Media  Production  Stu- 
dios located  in  the  river  bottoms  area  northwest  of  the 
campus.  As  an  affiliate  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Ser- 
vice (PBS).  Channel  1 1  airs  a  variety  of  nationally  and 
locally  produced  programs  to  a  potential  viewing  au- 
dience of  300.000  TV  homes  along  the  Wasatch  Front 
of  Utah,  as  well  as  to  cable  TV  homes  in  northern  Utah 
and  southern  Idaho. 

KBYU-FM.  KBYU-FM  (88.9  MHz),  which  also  broad- 
casts from  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  FM  radio  stations  in  Utah  (32.000  watts). 
Eighteen  hours  a  day  KBYU-FM  broadcasts  classical 
music,  fine  arts,  and  news  throughout  central  and 
northern  Utah  and  southern  Idaho.  The  station  has  been 
described  by  an  executive  of  the  Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcasting  as  one  of  the  nation's  top  five  public  radio 
stations. 

ITV.  Instructional  Television  is  housed  in  the  Media  Pro- 
duction Studios  located  in  the  river  bottoms  area  north- 
west of  the  campus,  ITV  designs  and  produces  pro- 
grams for  BYU  classroom  use.  Instructors  from  the 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  religion,  and  psychology 
departments  have  used  the  services  of  ITV  to  supple- 
ment their  personalized  instruction. 

Research  Division 

The  Research  Division  (Leo  P.  Vernon,  Assistant  Aca- 
demic Vice-President— (Research  and  Planning,  A-333 
ASB).  is  administratively  responsible  for  organized  re- 
search on  campus,  including  projects  supported  by  Re- 
search Division  funds  or  by  external  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. 

University  funds  for  research  projects  are  also  avail- 
able through  the  college  and  include  support  for  project 
expenses,  summer  research  fellowships,  and  academic- 
year  research  fellowships  Research  proposals  sent  to 
external  agencies  for  funding  are  processed  through  the 
Research  Division,  which  assists  in  proposal  preparation 
and  administratively  supervises  the  projects  after  they 
are  funded. 

In  addition  to  faculty  research  projects,  which  use 
students  extensively  in  supporting  roles,  the  Research 


Division  sponsors  student-initiated  work,  such  as  the 
student  projects  supported  by  the  Provo  Rotary  Club. 

Organized  research  units  have  been  formed  to  ad- 
vance research  programs  in  specified  areas.  These  are 
designated  as  centers  (reporting  to  the  dean)  or  in- 
stitutes (reporting  to  the  Assistant  Academic  Vice-Presi- 
dent—Research and  Planning)  and  include  the  following: 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food  Institute 

David  O.  McKay  Institute  of  Education 

Institute  for  Studies  in  Values  and  Human  Behavior 

Family  Research  Institute 

Translation  Sciences  Institute 

Thermochemical  Institute 

American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center 

Business  and  Economic  Research  Center 

Communications  Research  Center 

High  Pressure  Data  Center 

Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center 

Religious  Studies  Center 

Charles  Redd  Center  for  Western  Studies 

The  New  World  Archaeological  Foundation 

University  Press 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Press  provides  three  ma- 
jor serv/ices  to  the  University: 

Scholarly  Publishing.  BYU  Press,  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  University  Presses,  is  fully  dedica- 
ted to  the  AAUP  goal  of  excellence  in  scholarly  pub- 
lishing. The  press  focuses  mainly— but  not  solely— on 
western  regional  studies,  outdoor  recreation,  and  early 
childhood  education, 

BYU  Press  has  an  expanding  list  of  titles  In  print,  with 
national  and  international  distribution.  Information  re- 
garding titles  may  be  obtained  from  the  Press  Marketing 
Department,  206  UPB  (Ext.  4167). 

Authors,  particularly  BYU  faculty  members,  are  invited 
to  submit  manuscript  inquiries  to,  or  visit  with,  the  man- 
aging editor,  218  UPB  (Ext.  4707). 

University  Publications.  A  complete  University  Pub- 
lications service  facilitates  the  production  of  all  sizes 
and  types  of  publications  required  for  the  functioning  of 
University  programs. 

Qualified  communications  consultants  are  available  to 
assist  in  creative  planning,  development  of  publications 
programs,  scheduling,  writing,  editing,  design  and  illus- 
tration, printing,  promotion  and  sales  where  needed, 
packaging,  and  mailing. 

IMair  Service.  The  University  Mail  Service  includes  the 
operation  of  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  contract  station  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center,  the  distribution  of  campus  mail,  and 
the  handling  of  bulk  mail. 

Food  Services 

As  a  convenience  to  students  and  faculty  members,  the 
University  provides  food  services  at  very  reasonable 
prices  through  several  different  operations:  cafeterias, 
snack  bars,  vending  machines,  concessions,  catering,  a 
dairy  products  outlet,  and  a  bakery. 

Residence  hall  cafeterias  located  at  Deseret  Towers 
and  Helaman  Halls  provide  regular  meal  service  for  both 
residents  and  students  living  off  campus  who  purchase 
meal  tickets.  A  snack  bar  and  cafeteria  are  located  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center,  where  meals  may  be  purchased 
with  cash  or  with  reduced-rate  scrip  books.  Excellent 
food  is  available  in  the  Skyroom  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center  from  11:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Snack  bars  at  Deseret  Towers,  Helaman  Halls,  and 
the  Wilkinson  Center  provide  food  throughout  the  day. 
Vending  machines  are  located  at  various  places  on 
campus. 

In  addition,  the  University  operates  a  dairy  products 
laboratory  where  milk,  ice  cream,  cheese,  and  other 
products  may  be  obtained.  This  facility  is  also  an  outlet 
for  products  from  the  bakery. 

Security/Police  and  Traffic 

The  Security /Police  is  a  protective  agency  estat>lished 
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for  the  benefit  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  It  maintains 
eflecllve  liaison  witfi  the  local  police  department  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  campus  rules 
and  regulations.  All  matters  concerning  security  or  re- 
quiring police  action  should  be  referred  to  this  office,  B- 
66  ASB.  by  calling  Ext  2751 

Another  ma|Or  responsibility  of  this  office  Is  the  con- 
trol of  campus  traffic  and  (Making  Any  vehicle  main- 
tained, owned,  or  operated  by  a  BYU  student  or  em- 
ployee must  be  registered  with  the  Traffic  Office  if  it  is 
driven  or  parked  on  any  part  of  the  BYU  campus  Fail- 
ure to  register  such  a  vehicle  within  two  days  after  a 
student  enters  BYU  or  an  employee  commences  work 
at  BYU  is  a  traffic  violation  for  whk;h  citations  will  be  is- 
sued. 

The  presence  of  any  vehicle  on  the  BYU  campus 
without  evidence  of  registration  including  a  valid  parking 
decal  is  conclusive  evidence  of  violation  of  this  provision 
unless  the  owner  or  driver  can  prove  that  he  or  she  en- 
tered BYU  or  became  employed  less  than  two  days  pri- 
or to  the  citation  date 

The  Security /Police  offers  many  other  services  to  stu- 
dents and  staff  members,  including  the  taking  of  finger- 
prints necessary  for  teaching  certificates,  government 
jobs,  and  ROTC  between  the  hours  of  10:00  am  and 
12:00  noon  Monday  through  Friday 

Automobile  Registration 

To  obtain  a  parking  or  registration  permit  the  following 
must  te  presented  at  the  Traffic  Office.  B-69  ASB: 

1 .  License  plate  number 

2.  The  appropriate  fee  (no  fee  for  registration  only) 

3.  Ttie  name  of  the  insurance  company  with  which  the 
automobile  is  insured 

Traffic  Regulations 

Students  who  are  residents  of  Utah  or  of  a  slate  other 
than  these  listed  below  must  have  a  Utah  license  if  they 
want  to  drive  in  Utah.  The  following  states  have  entered 
into  a  compact,  and  a  license  from  any  of  them  is  good 
in  all  others: 


Home-state  vehicle  registration  certificate 

Proof  of  current  safety  inspection  from  Utah  or  home 

state 

Filty  cents 

BYU  full-time  activity  card 


Alabama 

Indiana 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Iowa 

New  York 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

California 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

Utah 

Florida 

Montana 

Virginia 

Hawaii 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Idaho 

Nevada 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Ttie  "Traftic  Rules  and  Parking  Regulations  '  pamphlet 
may  Ije  obtained  at  no  charge  from  the  Traffic  Office, 
kx;ated  in  the  Abraham  O  Smoot  Administration  and 
General  Services  Building,  B-69,  Ext  3906  All  students 
and  faculty/statf  members  will  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation contained  therein 

Brigham  Young  University  maintains  a  zoned  parking 
system.  Upper-class  permits— for  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate  students— are  $20  00  Freshman-sophomore 
permits— available  to  all  students— are  $2  00  for  the  aca- 
demic year  Housing  permits— for  those  in  on-campus 
housing— are  $2  00  for  the  academic  year  The  required 
registration  is  free  but  allows  no  campus  parking  until 
after  4  00  p.m.  in  student  lots  only 

Nonreslclent 

Students  from  out  of  state  who  do  not  have  Utah  li- 
cense plates  on  their  cars  may  obtain  a  nonresident 
permit  for  their  vehicles  as  long  as  their  mam  purpose 
for  being  in  Provo  is  education  Full-time  employees  of 
the  University  or  students  whose  spouses  are  full-time 
employees  do  not  qualify:  they  must  purchase  Utah 
plates  and  pay  Utah  properly  taxes  on  their  vehicles  Ei- 
ther a  nonresident  permit  or  Utah  license  plates  must  be 
obtained  immediately  upon  registration  at  the  University 
To  obtain  a  nonresident  permit  the  student  must  present 
tf^e  following  at  the  Information  Booth  located  across 
the  street  from  Helaman  Halls  at  150  East  1230  North 


Religious  Instruction 

Ellis  T  Rasmussen,  Dean  (144  JSB) 

The  following  departments  are  in  Religious  Instruction: 

Ancient  Scripture 

Church  History  and  Doctrine 

Religious  Instruction  administers  all  religious  instruc- 
tion sponsored  by  the  University  More  than  a  score  of 
undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  but  no  bachelor's 
degree  is  available 

It  has  always  t)een  the  view  of  Ttie  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  that  education  is  incomplete 
without  a  proper  integration  of  secular,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  values.  From  its  iDegmning,  there- 
fore, Brigham  Young  University,  firm  in  the  tjeliel  that  no 
life  is  full  and  complete  unless  established  upon  a 
sound  ethical  and  religious  tsasis.  has  offered  courses  in 
religion 

At  BYU  undergraduates  study  religion  simultaneously 
with  other  academic  subjects  by  taking  a  course  in  reli- 
gion each  semester  they  are  in  residence,  rather  than 
by  accumulating  excessive  religion  credit  in  one  semes- 
ter in  order  to  be  excused  in  another  semester.  For  de- 
tailed information  about  the  religion  requirements,  see 
the  general  education  program  sections  of  this  catalog 

Graduate  Studies  in  Religion.  Religious  Instruction  has 
no  majors  at  either  the  master's  or  doctoral  level,  Ttiere 
are.  however,  graduate  minors  available  at  both  levels. 
Details  precede  the  list  of  courses  in  txjth  departments. 

Religious  Studies  Center 

The  dean  of  Religious  Instruction  is  also  the  director  of 
the  Religious  Studies  Center,  which  promotes  research 
in  the  following  areas  with  a  director  for  each  as  in- 
dicated Ancient  Studies.  S  Kent  Brown:  Church  His- 
tory. LaMar  C  Berrett:  Judeo-Christian  Studies.  Truman 
G  Madsen,  Scripture.  Paul  R  Cheesman:  World  Reli- 
gions, Spencer  J.  Palmer 

The  center  is  also  intended  to  t)e  a  supporting  and 
coordinating  agency  for  religion-oriented  research 
throughout  the  University  Concentrating  on  research, 
writing,  and  other  scholarly  activities,  it  is  not  involved  in 
classroom  instruction  nor  degree  programs  The  center 
provides  a  base  of  operations  for  the  Richard  L  Evans 
Chair  of  Christian  Understanding. 

Tfie  Richard  L.  Evans  CiMir  of  Christian 
Understanding 

Truman  G  Madsen,  Professor  of  Philosophy  (165  JSB) 

The  occupant  of  the  Richard  L  Evans  Chair  of  Christian 
Understanding  is  responsible  for  promoting  under- 
standing among  people  of  different  religious  faiths 
through  teaching  and  other  activities  centered  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  teachings  This  responsibility  involves  ar- 
tk;ulating  to  a  broad  audience  the  Christ-centered  val- 
ues to  which  Elder  Evans  dedicated  his  life,  and  pro- 
moting an  enlightening  exchange  among  Latter-day 
Saints,  members  of  other  faiths,  and  people  of  good  will 
everywhere 


Schools 

Graduate  School  of  Management 

The  Graduate  School  of  Management  offers  degrees  in 
the  following  graduate  professional  programs 

Master  of  Business  Administration 
Master  of  Public  Administration 
Master  of  Accountancy 
Master  of  Organizational  Behavior 
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Information  regarding  these  programs,  admission  stan- 
dards, and  related  matters  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin,  which  is  avail- 
able through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management.  154  JKB.  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Provo,  Utah  84602 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, the  applicant  must  meet  the  high  academic  and 
admission  standards  established  by  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University,  including 
the  personal  standards  required  of  all  students. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms 
provided  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Management.  A 
flexible  admission  policy  is  used,  and  qualified  appli- 
cants will  be  accepted  as  long  as  places  are  available 

Law  School 

The  J,  Reuben  Clark  Law  School  offers  a  six-semester 
course  of  graduate  professional  study  leading  to  the 
Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  degree.  Information  regarding  the 
program  of  legal  education,  admissions  standards,  and 
related  matters  may  be  obtained  from  the  Law  School 
Bulletin,  which  is  available  through  the  admissions  office 
of  the  Law  School. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School,  a  student  must  be 
a  college  graduate  who  has  excelled  academically  and 
has  scored  in  the  upper  range  of  the  nationally  adminis- 
tered Law  School  Admission  Test.  In  addition,  an  appli- 
cant must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University,  including  compliance  with  the  personal 
standards  required  of  all  students. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms 
provided  by  the  Law  School,  which  must  be  filed  prior 
to  March  15  preceding  the  fall  in  which  a  student  ex- 
pects to  enroll  in  the  Law  School.  Enrollment  takes 
place  only  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

For  information  regarding  prelegal  education,  consult 
the  section  of  this  catalog  entitled  Preprofessional  Pro- 
grams—Law. 

School  of  Library  and 
Information  Sciences 

Master  of  Library  Science  Program 

The  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  offers  a 
38-credit-hour  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Library 
Science  degree.  Its  basic  goal  is  the  education  of  indi- 
viduals to  use  their  abilities  creatively  and  innovatively  in 
librarianship  with  efficiency  and  maximal  comprehension 
in  all  types  of  libraries,  learning  resource  centers,  infor- 
mation centers,  and  instructional  media  centers.  The 
program  emphasizes  problem  awareness  and  serious  in- 
tellectual inquiry  rooted  on  a  foundation  of  under- 
standing of  the  basic  concepts  of  collection  devel- 
opment, organization  of  materials,  public  services,  and 
their  integration. 

Objectives  supportive  of  that  goal  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1 .  Attaining  knowledge  and  skills,  required  by  most  li- 
brarians, necessary  to  acquire,  organize,  maintain, 
use  and  properly  interpret  library  materials. 

2.  Developing  an  adaptive  pattern  of  continuing  edu- 
cation in  order  to  retain  a  viable,  wholesome,  pro- 
fessional attitude. 

3  Developing  an  attitude  of  problem  awareness  and 
serious  critical  inquiry  based  upon  sound  policies 
of  research. 

4.  Acquiring  an  understanding  of  libraries'  organiza- 
tional systems  and  an  understanding  of  planning, 
decision  making,  and  modern  management  theory 
and  skills. 

5.  Achieving  capabilities  for  becoming  change  agents 
both  within  the  working  environment  and  the  field 
at  large. 

6.  Becoming  knowledgeable  regarding  the  use  of  in- 
teractive time-sharing  bibliographic  search  services 
and  other  computer  applications  to  libraries. 

7.  Acquiring  attitudes  emphasizing  participation  in 
professional  organizations. 


8  Developing  the  ability  to  cope  with  volatile  issues 
such  as  censorship,  freedom  of  the  press,  rights  of 
privacy,  intellectual  freedom,  etc. 

The  curriculum  normally  consists  of  24  hours  of  re- 
quired courses,  which  include  the  basic  courses  and 
completion  of  a  research  project,  and  14  hours  of  elec- 
tive courses  through  which  the  student  can  specialize. 
Courses  offered  by  departments  of  instruction  outside 
the  school  that  are  appropriate  to  the  student's  goals 
may  be  taken  for  elective  credit  with  faculty  approval. 

Acceptance  into  the  school  is  through  the  Graduate 
School  and  requires  meeting  Graduate  School  require- 
ments. A  bachelor's  degree  in  an  academic  program  is 
the  normal  preparation  and  is  preferable  to  an  under- 
graduate program  in  library  science  or  one  which  em- 
phasizes manual  skills. 

The  school  has  a  limited  number  of  financial  aid  op- 
portunities that  can  be  awarded  to  gifted  and  needy  stu- 
dents. One  teaching  assistantship,  four  internships,  and 
five  supplementary  awards  are  currently  available.  In  ad- 
dition, many  students  find  part-time  positions  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Library  Technician  Program 

The  school  also  administers  a  two-year  undergraduate 
program  for  training  library  technicians  as  library  sup- 
port staff.  Graduates  receive  the  Associate  of  Science 
degree  (library  technician). 


Graduate  School 

Chauncey  C.  Riddle,  Assistant  Academic  Vice-President 
Robert  W  Laird,  Assistant  Dean 

Preparation  for  Graduate  Study 

Wise  undergraduates  who  intend  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  will  prepare  themselves  in  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Writing  Ability.  Since  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and 
correctly  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  graduate 
student,  every  undergraduate  should  seek  to  develop 
ready  facility  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  English. 

2.  Foreign  Languages.  Any  foreign  language  important 
to  a  student's  particular  discipline  should  be  mas- 
tered as  early  as  possible  Mastery,  not  just  a  min- 
imal reading  ability,  should  be  sought. 

3  Mattiematics,  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 
Serious  students  will  achieve  skill  in  these  areas  ap- 
propriate to  the  natures  of  their  particular  disciplines. 

4  Scholarly  Skills.  Students  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  organization  of  the  library  and  should  be 
proficient  in  evaluating  sources,  in  documenting 
ideas,  in  preparing  bibliographies,  and  in  writing  in 
the  scholarly  format  of  their  area  or  speciality. 

5.  Scientific  Research.  Any  student  who  participates  in 
or  who  must  speak  intelligently  about  science  should 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  intellectual  nature  of 
science;  that  is,  the  essence  of  scientific  experimen- 
tation, the  nature  and  uses  of  hypotheses,  controls, 
etc. 

6  Research  Experience  and  Publication.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  scholarly  and/or  scientific  research  pro- 
cedures under  the  close  supervision  of  a  skilled  re- 
searcher is  very  useful  to  prospective  graduate 
students  Also,  at  least  one  publication  resulting  from 
such  experience  would  be  most  valuable. 

7.  Becoming  Known.  In  honorable  and  unobtrusive 
ways,  students  should  become  well  known  to  faculty 
members  from  whom  they  will  want  letters  of  recom- 
mendation Unusual  originality,  insight,  and  energy 
are  very  impressive,  discipline  being  the  key. 

8  Knowing  Your  Field  and  Defining  Your  Interests. 
Students  should  know  the  leading  world  figures  in 
their  particular  field,  the  leading  current  issues,  and 
the  publications  wtiich  keep  one  abreast  of  progress. 
Students  should  also  have  their  own  interests  well 
mapped  They  should  know  where,  precisely  what, 
and  under  whom  they  wish  to  study  on  the  graduate 
level,  and  why.  They  should  have  clear  and  realistic 
professional  goals. 
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Graduate  Degrees 

Doctor  ol  Philosophy 

Botany  and  Range  Science 

Botany 

Genetics 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources 
Business  Education 

Business  Education 
Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistry 

Biochemistry 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Family  Studies  (interdepartmental) 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 
Educational  Psychology 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Educational  Psychology 

Special  Education 
Engineenng 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineenng 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Geology 

Economic  Geology 

Mineralogy.  Geochemistry,  and  Petrology 

Paleontology 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation 

Structural  and  Field  Geology 
History 

American  History 

Ancient  History 

History  ol  Asia 

Latin  American  History 

Medieval  History 

Modern  European  History 
Instructional  Science 

Instructional  Psychology  (interdepartmental) 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology 
Microbiology 

Genetics 

Microbiology 
Music 

Music 
Physical  Education 

Biomechanics 

Exercise  Physiology 

Corrective  Physical  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Physics  and  Astronomy 

Acoustics 

Astrophysics 

Atomic  Physics  and  Spectroscopy 

Biophysics 

Nuclear  Physics 

Planetary  and  Space  Physics 

Plasma  Physics 

Soiid-State  Physics 

Theoretical  Physics 
Psychology 

Clinical  Psychology 

Experimental  Psychology 

Instructional  Psychology  (interdepartmental) 

Social  Psychology 
Sociology 

Family  Sociology 

Family  Studies  (interdepartmental) 

Social  Organization 

Social  Psychology 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
Zoology 

Entomology 

Genetics 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources 

Zoology 


Doctor  of  Education 

Educational  Administration 

Community  Education  Administration 

Educational  Administration 

Higher  Education  Administration 

Public  School  Administration 
Educational  Psychology 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Educational  Psychology 

Special  Education 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Instructional  Science 

Instructional  Design  and  Production 

Instructional  Evaluation 

Instructional  Systems  Management 
Physical  Education 

Analysis  of  Human  Motions 

Elementary  School  Physical  Education 

Professional  Leadership 
Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Educational  Specialist  Degree 

Educational  Administration 

Community  Education  Administration 

Public  School  Administration 

Supervision  in  Educational  Administration 
Educational  Psychology 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Special  Education 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  instruction 

Reading  Specialist 
Instructional  Science 

Instructional  Design  and  Production 

Instructional  Systems  Management 
Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Master  of  Arts 

Anthropology  and  Archaeology 

Historic  Archaeology 

Prehistoric  Archaeology 
An  and  Design 

Design 

Painting  and  Sculpture 
Chemistry 

Chemistry  Teaching 
Communications 

Communications 
Educational  Psychology 

Clinical  Audiology 

Communicative  Disorders 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Educational  Psychology 

School  Psychology  (interdepartmental) 

Special  Education 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Reading  Specialist 
English 

American  Literature 

English  Language 

English  Literature 
French  and  Italian 

French  Literature 

French  Teaching 
Geology 

Earth  Science  Teaching 
Germanic  Languages 

German  Language 

German  Literature 

German  Teaching  ' 

Government 

Political  Science 
History 

American  History 

Ancient  History 

History  of  Asia 

History  Teaching 

Latin  American  History 
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Medieval  History 

Modern  European  History 
Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

Humanities 
Latin  American  Studies 

Latin  American  Studies 
Linguistics 

Applied  Linguistics 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  (TESL) 

Theoretical  Linguistics 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  Education 
Music 

Music  Education 

Musicology 

Music  Theory/Composition 
Physical  Education 

Dance 

Professional  Leadership 
Physics  and  Astronomy 

Physics  Teaching 
Recreation  Education 

Community  School  Leadership 

Municipal  Recreation  Administration 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Portuguese  Language 

Portuguese  Literature 

Spanish  Language 

Spanish  Literature 

Spanish  Teaching 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
World  Affairs 

Asian  Studies 

European  Studies 

International  Relations 

Master  of  Science 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agribusiness 
Agronomy  and  Horticulture 

Agronomy 

Horticulture 
Animal  Science 

Animal  Science 
Botany  and  Range  Science 

Biological  Science  Education 

Botany 

Genetics 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources 
Business  Education 

Business  Education 
Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Combustion 

Environmental  Control 

Fluid  Mechanics 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Thermodynamics 
Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistry 

Biochemistry 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Child  Development 

Family  Relationships 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 
Civil  Engineehng 

Geotechnical  Engineering 

Structures  and  Structural  Mechanics 

Transportation  Engineering 

Water  Resources  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Computer  Science 

Computer  Science 


Economics 

Economics 
Electrical  Engineering 

Communications  Engineering 

Computer  Engineering 

Electrical  Pov^^er  Engineering 

Solid-State  Electronics 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Geography 

Cartography 

Geography 

Planning 
Geology 

Economic  Geology 

Mineralogy,  Geochemistry,  and  Petrology 

Paleontology 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation 

Structural  and  Field  Geology 
Health  Sciences 

Community  Health 

Health  Education  (virith  emphasis  in  school  health) 

Safety  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Technical  Education 

Technology 
Instructional  Science 

Instructional  Psychology  (interdepartmental 
with  psychology) 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Applied  Mechanics 

Machine  Design 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Thermosciences 
Microbiology 

Genetics 

Medical  Technology 

Microbiology 
Physical  Education 

Analysis  of  Human  Motions 

Professional  Leadership 
Physics  and  Astronomy 

Acoustics 

Astrophysics 

Atomic  Physics  and  Spectroscopy 

Biophysics 

Nuclear  Physics 

Planetary  and  Space  Physics 

Plasma  Physics 

Solid-State  Physics 

Theoretical  Physics 
Psychology 

School  Psychology  (interdepartmental) 
Sociology 

Sociology 
Statistics 

Applied  Statistics 

Theoretical  Studies 
Technology 

Computer-aided  Manufacturing 
Zoology 

Biological  Science  Education 

Entomology 

Genetics 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources 

Zoology 

Master  ol  Communicative  Disorders 

Educational  Psychology 
Communicative  Disorders 

Master  of  Education 

Educational  Administration 

Community  Education  Administration 
Elementary  School  Administration 
Secondary  School  Administration 
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Educational  Psychology 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Educational  Psyctiology 

School  Psychology  (interdep)artnnental) 

Special  Education 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Reading  Specialist 
Instructional  Science 

Instructional  Media 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology 
Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Comparative  and  International  Education 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Master  ol  Rne  Arts 

Art  and  Design 
Design 
Painting  and  Sculpture 

Master  of  Englnasring 

Chemical  Engineering 

Combustion 

Environmental  Control 

Fluid  Mechanics 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Process  Engineenng 

Ttiermodynamics 
Civil  Engineering 

Geotechnical  Engineenng 

Structures  and  Structural  Mechanics 

Transportation  Engineering 

Water  Resources  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 

Communications  Engineering 

Computer  Engineering 

Electrical  Povi/er  Engineering 

Solid-State  Electronics 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Applied  Mechanics 

Machine  Design 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Thermosciences 

Master  of  HeaHh  Education 

Health  Sciences 
Community  Health 

Health  Education  (with  emphasis  in  school  health) 
Safety  Education 

Master  of  Industrial  Education 

Industrial  Education 
Industrial  Education 

Master  of  LIlKary  Science 

School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences 
Library  Science 

Master  of  Music 

Music 

Music  Pertormance 

Master  of  Nursing 

Nursing 

Clinical  Specialization  in 
Cardiovascular  Nursing 
Family  Nursing 
Neurological  Nursing 
Oncological  Nursing 

Master  of  Recreation  Education 

Recreation  Education 

Community  School  Leadership 
Municipal  Recreation  Administration 
Outdoor  Recreation 
Therapeutic  Recreation 

Graduate  Minors  are  offered  in  the  fields  listed  above 
in  addition  to  the  following  fields: 
Ancient  Scripture 
Art  History 

Business  Management 
Chemistry 

Church  History  and  Doctnne 
Philosophy 


Certificate  Program 

Teaciiing  English  as  a  Second  Language  (TESL). 

Linguistics  (with  emphasis  in  French,  German,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spanish) 

Interdepartmentei  Programs 

The  Graduate  School  is  authorized  to  allow  a  limited 
number  of  superior  students  to  pursue  special  graduate 
programs  which  do  not  fall  into  traditional  departmental 
degree  programs.  If  the  expertise  and  classwork  already 
exist  on  the  campus,  students  may  propwse  such  spe- 
cial programs  to  the  Graduate  Council.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  the  Graduate  School  Office  (B- 
336  ASB). 

General  Regulations 

It  IS  the  responsibility  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  to  know  and  conform  tx)th  to  the  following  gen- 
eral regulations  and  to  the  additional  requirements  of 
their  department  These  general  regulations  may  change 
from  year  to  year  Students  should  consult  the  BYU 
General  Catalog  each  year  to  be  aware  of  current  regu- 
lations. 

University  Stendards 

The  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  honor,  integrity, 
and  morality;  of  graciousness  in  personal  behavior:  of 
Christian  ideals  in  everyday  living;  and  the  complete  ab- 
stinence from  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  required  of  all 
students  while  on  the  campus,  at  home,  or  wherever 
they  may  be  as  long  as  they  are  in  student  status  Reg- 
istration signifies  a  students  willingness  to  conform  to 
these  standards.  A  copy  of  the  Dress  and  Grooming 
Standards  and  the  BYU  Code  of  Honor  may  be  found  in 
the  introductory  section  of  this  catalog. 

Any  pronouncement  of  disciplinary  measures  made 
by  the  President  of  the  University  becomes  a  part  of 
these  regulations.  Violations  of  these  regulations  make 
the  offender  liable  to  suspension  from  the  University. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  contingent  upon 
the  completion  of  the  bachelors  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent from  an  accredited  institution 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  ethnic  or  nation- 
al origin.  Qualified  handicapped  students  are  also  admit- 
ted. All  students  are  accepted  for  admission  to  Brigham 
Young  University  provided  they  meet  the  University's  ac- 
ademic requirements  and  their  personal  behavior  con- 
forms to  the  standards  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Application  forms  tor  admission  may  be  obtained  by  a 
written  request  to  University  Admissions  Office,  A-153 
ASB.  Be  sure  to  specify  whether  you  desire  a  degree  or 
a  nondegree  application 

A  grade-point  average  of  3  0  is  the  minimum  accept- 
able for  regular  degree-seeking  status  Students  with 
undergraduate  grade-point  averages  of  less  than  2  5 
are  not  eligible  for  admission  on  either  degree-seeking 
or  nondegree  status 

Students  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  ot  two 
credits  the  semester/term  of  acceptance. 

In  addition  to  academic  qualifications,  every  student 
who  IS  not  a  US  citizen  must— 

1.  submit  test  scores  showing  evidence  of  English  pro- 
ficiency (for  bilingual  only), 

2.  submit  the  General  Information  Confidential  State- 
ment of  Finances  Form  to  the  University  Admissions 
Office  prior  to  being  accepted  Forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  University  Admissions  Office.  A-153 
ASB,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  84602. 
and 

3.  register  for  a  minimum  of  9  credit  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

International  students  should  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  International  Student  Office  while  they  are  on 
the  BYU  campus 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  contingent  upon 
acceptance  in  a  (particular  department  and  program  as 
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a  degree-seeking  student.  To  be  considered,  appli- 
cations must  include  each  of  ttie  following  items  and  be 
filed  before  tfie  announced  deadlines: 

1 .  Fully  completed  application  form 

2.  Nonrefundable  application  fee  of  $25.00 

3.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  college  work 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  on  the  forms  pro- 
vided 

5.  Confidential  interview  form 

6.  Letter  of  intent 

Students  are  responsible  for  making  sure  their  appli- 
cation is  completed  (including  the  confidential  report 
and  all  letters  of  recommendation)  and  in  the  University 
Admissions  Office,  A-153  ASB,  by  the  appropriate  dead- 
line. 

Applicants  are  notified  in  writing  by  the  Graduate 
School  Office  concerning  their  admission  or  non- 
admission.  Application  deadlines  are  as  follows  (Some 
departments  have  other  deadlines  which  supercede  the 
Graduate  School  deadlines.  Please  see  departmental  in- 
formation): 

Deadline*  for  Graduate  School  Applications 

International 
Nondegree     Student 


1978-79 

Degree 

Winter 

Semester 

1 5  October 

Spring 

Term 

20  February 

Summer 

Term 

15  April 

Fall 

Semester 

15  June 

30  November  31  August 


30  May 

1  July 


31  December 
28  February 
30  April 


Student  Classification 
Degree-seeking  Status 

1.  Regular.  Students  who  have  met  all  prerequisites 
and  are  fully  accepted  by  the  academic  department  as 
ready  to  proceed  with  a  regular  graduate  program  in 
that  department  are  placed  on  regular  status. 

2.  Provisional.  Students  who  lack  prerequisites,  lan- 
guage or  tool  preparation,  or  who  have  low  grade-point 
records  are  placed  on  provisional  status.  Notice  of  pro- 
visions to  be  fulfilled  is  sent  to  the  student  with  the  ac- 
ceptance form  Fulfillment  of  provisions  as  stipulated  by 
the  academic  department  automatically  advances  the 
student  to  regular  status. 

Nondegree  Status 

A  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  3.0  grade-point  average 
are  prerequisite  to  nondegree  registration.  Registration 
of  students  on  a  nondegree  basis  is  permitted  for  teach- 
er certification  and  for  taking  classes  of  personal  inter- 
est to  the  student.  All  auditors  must  be  formally  admit- 
ted and  registered 

Credit  acquired  at  Brigham  Young  University  while  on 
a  nondegree  status  or  transfer  credit  from  another  ac- 
credited graduate  school  is  not  automatically  a  part  of  a 
degree  program.  Up  to  10  semester  hours  of  this  credit 
may  be  included  as  part  of  a  degree  program  if  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  committee  judges  these  hours  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Academic  Sponsor 

All  students  accepted  on  a  degree-seeking  basis  are  as- 
signed an  academic  sponsor  (who  is  designated  on  the 
acceptance  form).  Students  are  expected  to  make  im- 
mediate contact  with  their  sponsor,  stay  in  contact,  and 
meet  with  the  sponsor  at  least  weekly  during  periods  of 
regular  enrollment.  The  sponsor's  commission  is  to 
guide  students  in  their  registration  and  individual  study 
until  such  time  as  they  are  ready  to  proceed  under  the 
auspices  of  an  advisory  committee.  This  transition 
should  take  place  during  the  first  semester  of  registra- 
tion. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  department  chairman  will  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  at  least  two  persons  for  master's 
committees  and  three  for  educational  specialists  and 


doctoral  committees.  Minor  fields  must  be  represented 
by  a  memt)er  of  the  advisory  committee.  The  advisory 
committee  is  to  direct  students  through  those  expe- 
riences which  will  enable  them  to  satisfy  all  require- 
ments and  examinations  pertinent  to  their  degree  pro- 
gram. 

Student  Programs 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  during  the  first  semester  of  registration,  stu- 
dents should  prepare  and  file  their  study  list  (Form  3)  in 
the  Graduate  School  Office.  This  outline  should  reflect 
all  prerequisites  taken  on  provisional  status,  all  tool  sub- 
jects required,  thesis  credit,  and  all  regular  courses  to 
tie  taken.  This  study  list  must  be  completed  under  the 
direction  of  the  advisory  committee  and  signed  by  them. 

When  there  is  a  needed  change  in  the  student's  pro- 
gram or  committee,  the  change  must  be  requested  on 
official  forms  provided  by  the  Graduate  School  Office  to 
each  department  (Form  3b)  and  be  approved  by  the 
student's  advisory  committee  and  the  department  chair- 
man or  graduate  coordinator.  The  forms  mijst  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  formation  of  the  adviso- 
ry committee,  the  student  should  file  an  approved  thesis 
or  dissertation  prospectus  (Form  4)  with  the  Graduate 
School  Office.  Project  prospectuses  are  filed  only  when 
required  by  the  department. 

Credits  Certified  by  Special  Examination 

Under  certain  circumstances,  graduate  students  who 
are  working  in  degree  programs  at  BYU  may  need  to 
have  certain  of  their  credits  certified  by  special  exam- 
ination. It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Graduate  School  that  stu- 
dents must  pay  for  these  examinations.  Payment  (non- 
refundable) must  be  made  in  advance  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  ordinary  registration  fees  for  the  amount  of 
credit  concerned.  This  arrangement  applies  specifically 
to  the  following  situations: 

1 .  Graduate  credit  taken  at  BYU,  or  another  accredited 
university  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  which  has 
become  outdated  under  the  time  limit  regulation. 

2.  Graduate  credit  which  a  student  desires  to  transfer 
from  a  nonaccredited  institution  or  from  a  foreign 
university. 

3.  Challenge  of  credit  on  the  study  list  for  students  who 
may  already  have  a  good  background  in  a  required 
subject. 

Applications  for  these  special  examinations  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

Time  Limits 

Graduate  credits  are  applicable  toward  a  master's  de- 
gree only  within  a  five-year  period  from  the  time  they 
are  received. 

All  academic  credit  applicable  toward  the  Educational 
Specialist  degree,  excluding  credit  applying  toward  a 
master's  degree,  must  be  completed  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  years. 

All  academic  credit  applying  toward  the  doctor's  de- 
gree, exclusive  of  that  earned  in  completion  of  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  must  be  completed  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  eight  years. 

Student  Load 

Graduate  students  are  free  to  register  for  the  number  of 
hours  they  can  complete  during  a  given  term.  To  safe- 
guard this  freedom  a  nonrefundable  overload  fee  is 
charged  for  registration  in  excess  of  16  hours  per  se- 
mester or  8  hours  per  term.  Graduate  assistants  must 
tie  registered  for  a  minimum  of  6  hours  per  semester  or 
3  hours  per  term.  Graduate  interns  must  be  registered 
for  a  minimum  of  8V2  hours  per  semester  or  4'/j  hours 
per  term 

Continuous  Registration 

Details  of  the  registration  and  records  procedures  are 
outlined  in  the  Class  Schedule  issued  each  semester  by 
the  University  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 
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When  students  are  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  work  continuously  and  will 
register  in  that  program  until  all  requirements  are  com- 
pleted Normally  students  will  register  each  semester  for 
a  minimum  of  2  semester  hours  of  credit  in  work  which 
is  filed  on  their  study  list  as  part  of  their  approved  grad- 
uate program.  Each  student  must,  in  any  case,  meet 
the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1 .  Complete  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  approved  pro 
gram  credit  during  each  academic  year  (September 
1  to  August  20)  or  pay  an  equivalent  continuous  reg- 
istration fee  (accepted  in  lieu  of  credit  only  upon 
written  recommendation  of  the  major  department) 

2.  Register  for  at  least  2  semester  hours  of  approved 
program  credit  during  any  semester  or  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms  in  which  University  per- 
sonnel are  consulted  or  facilities  are  used 

If  a  student  is  deleted  for  failure  to  meet  the  continuous 
registration  requirement,  no  more  than  10  semester 
hours  of  credit  previously  acquired  may  be  applied  to- 
ward a  new  degree  program  if  the  student  reapplies. 

Every  international  student  must  register  for  a  min- 
imum of  9  hours  each  semester 

Students  are  considered  to  have  voluntarily  withdrawn 
if  they  do  not  meet  the  continuous  registration  require- 
ments 

Special  Registration.  Off-campus  students  who  are  not 
able  to  use  the  regular  registration  procedures  of  the 
University  may  register  for  thesis  or  dissertation  credit, 
in  the  Graduate  School  Office  after  the  third  week  and 
before  the  twelfth  week  of  each  semester 

Transfer  and  Nondegree  Credit 

Transfer  credit  (graduate  credit  only,  from  another  ac- 
credited university)  and  or  nondegree  credit,  acceptable 
to  a  student's  advisory  committee  and  not  in  excess  of 
a  total  of  10  semester  hours,  may  be  applied  toward  a 
graduate  degree  at  BYU  Forms  for  petitioning  for  such 
transfers  (Form  3b)  are  available  in  the  major  depart- 
ment if  the  study  list  is  already  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office  All  transferred  credit  must  t*  of  grade  B 
or  better  At  least  20  semester  hours  toward  the  mas- 
ters  degree  must  be  taken  on  the  Provo  campus  in  all 
programs  except  education  and  industrial  education. 
Transfer  credit  from  foreign  universities  must  t>e  certified 
by  examination  For  further  information  see  the  Credits 
Certified  by  Special  Examination  section 

Neither  tower-division  nor  correspondence  credit  can 
be  applied  toward  a  graduate  degree 

Scholastic  Records 

A  grade-point  average  of  3  0  for  all  credit  applying  to- 
ward the  degree  is  required  of  any  student  earning  a 
degree  in  the  Graduate  School  No  D  credit  may  apply 
toward  a  graduate  degree  II  the  program  grade-point 
average  falls  below  3  0  in  two  or  more  semesters,  a 
graduate  may  be  subject  to  suspension 

Suspension.  Graduate  students  are  suspended  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their  being  able  to 
complete  degree  requirements  Suspended  students 
may  appeal  for  reinstatement  under  certain  conditions 

Deadlines  (or  1978-79  Graduations 

DecemlMr  April  August 

November  27  March  9  July  6 

1  Last  date  for  a  student  in  a  thesis,  project  •,  or  dis- 
sertation program  to  submit  copies  of  the  thesis  in  final 
form  (for  the  orals  committee)  to  the  department  chair- 
man 

2  Last  date  for  a  student  in  a  thesis,  project',  or  dis- 
sertation program  to  submit  Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a 
BYU  transcript  to  the  department  chairman  (Forms  6a 
and  6b  must  tie  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  one 
working  day  after  this  deadline  ) 

December  1  Inarch  16  July  13 

Last  date  for  a  student  m  a  nonthesis  program  to  sub- 
mit Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a  BYU  transcript  to  the  de- 
partment chairman    (Forms  6a  and  6b  must  be  in  the 


Graduate  School  Office  one  working  day  after  this 
deadline  ) 

December  15         March  23  July  20 

Last  day  for  deposition  of  final  copies  of  a  thesis,  proj- 
ect', or  dissertation  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 
Decemtier  21  March  30  July  27 

All  requirements  must  t>e  complete,  including  the  make- 
up of  incompletes,  payment  of  fees,  and  submission  of 
Form  10  (or  Form  5b  for  written  examinations)  to  the 
Graduate  School  Office 

None  April  20  August  17 

Commencement  and  Convocation  Exercises 

Please  Note: 

1  Forms  6a  and  6b  must  be  in  the  Graduate  School 
Oflice  two  weeks  before  the  scheduled  exam  or  by 
the  above  listed  deadlines,  whichever  comes  first 

2.  Ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  make  corrections  in 
theses,  projects,  and  dissertations  after  the  final  oral 
examination  and  before  the  deadline  for  deposition  of 
final  copies 

3  Tfieses.  dissertations,  and  projects"  submitted  on 
deadline  dates  must  be  problem-free  to  guarantee 
clearance  for  graduation  For  the  week  after  thesis 
deadlines,  final  checks  take  precedence  over  prelimi- 
nary checks. 

'Projects  from  Art,  Industrial  Education,  Music,  Nursing, 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts,  and  Zoology 


Instructions  for  Graduation  Clearance 

Master's  Degree  Thesis  Programs  and  All  Doctoral 
Programs 

1  Forms  6a,  Application  for  Final  Examination,  and 
6b,  Information  for  Graduation,  should  be  obtained 
from  the  department  secretary 

2  All  course  work  on  the  approved  study  list  must  be 
registered  for  before  Form  6a  is  submitted 

3.  The  student  obtains  approval  of  the  thesis  (or  dis- 
sertation) from  his  or  her  advisory  committee  The 
committee  members  sign  Form  6a.  signifying  their 
judgment  that  the  student  is  ready  for  the  final  oral 
examination 

Special  Note:  A  brochure  entitled  "The  Preparation 
of  Theses  and  Dissertations,"  stating  policies  and 
procedures  governing  theses  and  dissertations  and 
manuscript  style,  is  available  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office.  Great  care  should  be  used  to  meet 
the  stipulations  in  this  brochure  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  revising  the  final  copies  The  dissertation 
secretary  will  give  advice  and  make  preliminary 
checks  on  format  upon  request 

4  Form  6a.  signed  by  the  advisory  committee:  the 
completed  Form  6b:  a  current  BYU  transcript:  and 
at  least  three  copies  of  the  thesis  are  submitted  to 
the  department  chairman  or  graduate  coordinator 

5.  Ttie  department  chairman  assigns  the  final  oral  ex- 
amination committee,  appoints  its  chairman,  sets 
the  lime  and  place  of  the  examination,  and  dis- 
tributes the  copies  of  the  thesis  He  or  she  adds 
the  information  concerning  the  oral  examination  to 
Form  6a  and  signs  it 

6.  Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a  current  BYU  Iranscnpt  are 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  the  de- 
partment chairman  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  oral  examination  All  uncleared  prob- 
lems are  noted  and  the  signature  of  the  assistant 
graduate  dean  is  obtained  (If  major  problems  are 
encountered  that  would  make  it  inadvisable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  examination,  the  department  chair- 
man would  be  consulted  ) 

Oral  examinations  may  not  be  administered  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  the  University  is  not  in 
regular  session 
7  Approved  copies  ot  Forms  6a,  9.  and  10  are  con- 
veyed to  the  department  chairman  Receipt  of  tfiese 
forms  IS  the  signal  that  the  final  oral  or  written  ex- 
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amination  is  official  and  may  proceed. 

8.  Wfien  Ifie  final  oral  examination  fias  been  com- 
pleted, tfie  results  are  indicated  on  Forms  9  and 
10.  Tfie  original  of  tfie  completed  Form  10  is  sent 
to  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

9.  Each  student  must  be  registered  for  at  least  2 
hours  of  approved  program  credit  or  pay  an  equiv- 
alent continuous  registration  fee  during  the  semes- 
ter of  final  examination  Fee  slips  for  payment  of 
continuous  registration,  binding  the  thesis,  and 
graduation  ($20.00)  may  be  obtained  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Office. 

10.  When  all  corrections  are  made  and  the  thesis  is 
perfected,  four  copies  of  the  approved  thesis  in  its 
final  form  and  the  fee  receipt  are  deposited  with 
the  dissertation  secretary  in  the  Graduate  School 
Office.  Extra  copies  will  be  bound  on  request 

1 1 .  When  all  problems  are  cleared  (including  approval 
of  the  thesis  format  and  typing),  the  student  is 
cleared  for  graduation. 

A  letter  of  completion  is  available  upon  request. 
Notation  of  the  degree  on  the  official  transcript  will 
be  made  within  one  month  after  commencement. 
The  diploma  will  be  mailed  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  following  commencement. 

Master's  Degree  Nonthesis  Programs 

1.  Forms  6a  and  6b  should  be  obtained  from  the  de- 
partment secretary. 

2.  All  course  work  on  the  approved  study  list  must  be 
registered  for  before  Form  6a  is  submitted. 

3.  Form  6a,  signed  by  the  advisory  committee;  the 
completed  Form  6b;  and  a  current  BYU  transcript 
are  submitted  to  the  department  chairman  or  grad- 
uate coordinator 

4.  The  department  chairman  assigns  the  final  oral  ex- 
amination committee,  appoints  its  chairman,  and 
sets  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination.  He  or 
she  adds  the  information  concerning  the  oral  exam- 
ination to  Form  6a  and  signs  it. 

5.  Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a  current  BYU  transcript  are 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  Office  by  the  de- 
partment chairman  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  oral  examination.  All  uncleared  prob- 
lems are  noted  and  the  signature  of  the  assistant 
graduate  dean  is  obtained.  (If  major  problems  are 
encountered  that  would  make  it  inadvisable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  examination,  the  department  chair- 
man would  be  consulted. 

6.  Approved  copies  of  Forms  6a,  9,  and  10  (or  Form 
5b,  Evaluation  of  Examination,  for  written  exams) 
are  conveyed  to  the  department  chairman.  Receipt 
of  these  forms  is  the  signal  that  the  final  oral  or 
written  examination  is  official  and  may  proceed. 

7.  When  the  final  oral  examination  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  results  are  indicated  on  Forms  9  and 
10.  The  original  of  the  completed  Form  10  is  sent 
to  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

The  results  of  the  final  written  examination  are  in- 
dicated on  Form  5b,  which  is  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  examining  committee  The  white  copy  is 
sent  to  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

8.  Each  student  must  be  registered  for  at  least  2 
hours  of  approved  program  credit  or  pay  an  equiv- 
alent continuous  registration  fee  during  the  semes- 
ter of  final  examination.  Fee  slips  for  payment  of 
the  continuous  registration  fee  and  the  graduation 
fee  ($20.00)  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office. 

9.  When  all  problems  are  cleared,  the  student  is 
cleared  for  graduation.  A  letter  of  completion  is 
available  upon  request.  Notation  of  the  degree  on 
the  official  transcript  will  be  made  within  one  month 
after  commencement.  The  diploma  will  be  mailed 
from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  following  com- 
mencement. 

Graduate  Awards 

Teaching  and   research   experience  are  seen   as  in- 
tegral and  indispensable  parts  of  graduate  student  pro- 


grams For  this  reason,  graduate  awards  given  by  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  are  in  the  form  of  teaching  and 
research  assistantships  and  internships.  These  awards 
are  administered  through  the  academic  departments  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  vary  according  to  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  different  disciplines.  The 
most  remunerative  ot  these  awards  totals  $5500  per  ac- 
ademic year  Application  lor  these  awards  should  l>e 
made  through  the  chairman  ol  the  academic  depart- 
ment. 

The  three  basic  types  of  financial  assistance  available 
are: 

Internships.   Professional   internships  with   outstanding 
professors  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  time  are 
available  in  most  departments.  Students  on  this  award 
must: 
1    Be  a  degree-seeking  graduate  student. 

2.  Register  during  the  regular  registration  period. 

3.  Register  for  at  least  9  hours  per  semester  or  4'/j 
hours  per  term. 

4   Have  and  maintain  a  3.5  GPA  minimum  (entering  or 
cumulative  program  GPA). 

Assistantships.  Teaching  and  research  assistantships 

are  available  in  most  departments. 

Supplementary  Awards.  These  grants  may  be  used 
only  for  payment  of  fees.  The  recipient  must: 

1 .  Be  a  degree-seeking  graduate  student 

2.  Register  during  the  regular  registration  period 

3.  Register  for  at  least  6  hours  per  semester  or  3  hours 
per  term. 

4.  Have  and  maintain  a  3.5  GPA  minimum  (entering  or 
cumulative  program  GPA). 

Student  Loans  and  Financial  Aids 

Limited  funds  are  available  to  help  students  remain  in 
school  when  financial  emergencies  have  arisen  and  per- 
sonal or  family  resources  are  not  available. 

Short-Term  Loans 

Short-term  loans  are  available  for  emergency  assistance 
for  tuition,  books,  tees,  and  other  school  expenses  to 
full-time  day  students.  These  loans  are  made  in  small 
amounts  for  immediate  requirements.  Repayment  is  re- 
quired within  the  current  semester. 

Church  Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  makes 
aid  available  through  a  long-term  loan  program  by 
which  loans  may  be  made  to  worthy  full-time  LDS  stu- 
dents who  are  in  critical  financial  need  for  tuition, 
books,  fees,  and  other  school  expenses.  Loans  may  be 
made  each  year  in  amounts  usually  not  in  excess  of 
$800  for  graduate  students.  Students  may  be  permitted 
to  delay  repayment  until  after  they  discontinue  their  full- 
time  status  at  BYU. 

Application 

Information  regarding  student  loans  and  application 
forms  for  loans  are  available  from  the  Student  Financial 
Aids  Office,  A-41  ASB 

Master's  Degree 

Amount  and  Distribution  of  Credit 

The  master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit. 

The  master's  thesis  must  carry  a  minimum  of  6  hours, 
but  no  more  than  6  hours  of  thesis  credit  may  count  to- 
ward the  30-hour  minimum.  The  thesis  credit  shall  in- 
clude such  disciplines  as  review  of  the  literature,  all 
thesis  research,  and  the  writing  of  the  thesis.  Registra- 
tion for  thesis  credit  (1-6  hours  per  semester  as  ap- 
proved 'oy  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee)  and 
work  on  the  thesis  must  be  concurrent. 

A  graduate  student  may  apply  toward  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree  a  limited  amount  of  credit 
earned  by  taking  certain  upper-division  undergraduate 
courses  at  BYU  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
graduate  advisory  committee  at  the  time  ot  registration 
or  appear  on  the  study  list  of  a  degree-seeking  student. 
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At  least  20  hours  ot  the  credit  for  the  master's  degree 
must  be  in  the  500  series  or  above. 

Educational  Specialist  Degree 

Admission  Requirements 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  educational  specialist 
program  must  present  evidence  of  a  valid  teaching  cre- 
dential, completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  or 
administrative  experience,  and  a  master's  degree  The 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (Aptitude  and  Advanced 
Test  in  Education)  is  prerequisite  to  admission  as  a 
regular  degree-seeking  student 

Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 

The  Educational  Specialist  degree  requires  60  semester 
hours  of  work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  Pro- 
grams are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education  for  state  endorsements 
to  the  Professional  Certificate  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  and  three  full-time  registrations  must  be  com- 
pleted on  the  University  campus  Advisory  committees, 
appointed  following  the  admission  of  the  student  to  the 
program,  will  assist  students  in  the  preparation  of  a 
course  of  study 

Doctor  of  Education  Degree 

Admission  Requirements 

For  admission  to  degree-seeking  status  as  a  doctoral 
applicant,  the  student  must  have  completed  22  semes- 
ter hours  of  education  or  possess  certification  as  a 
teacher  and  must  have  completed  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful professional  experience  Consult  departmental 
announcements  for  specific  requirements  Successful 
completion  of  a  3-hour  seminar  is  prerequisite  to  admis- 
sion on  regular  status 

Classification  of  Doctoral  Students 

Students  seeking  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  are 
classified  as  degree  applicants  and  degree  candi- 
dates. Students  become  doctoral  applicants  upon  rec- 
ommendation by  their  department  chairman  or  graduate 
coordinator  The  department  will  normally  require  an  ex- 
amination or  other  screening  procedure  prior  to  this 
recommendation  Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy 
after  meeting  conditions  for  admission  to  candidacy  and 
before  registering  tor  the  dissertation  and  internship. 

Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 

The  equivalent  of  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  full-time 
study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  is  required  Full- 
time study  IS  defined  as  at  least  9  hours  in  course  work 
or  the  equivalent  in  research  per  semester  The  advisory 
committee  has  authority  to  decide  what  work  will  be  ac- 
cepted to  meet  these  requirements  At  least  two  con- 
secutive semesters  (or  two  consecutive  full-time  summer 
sessions  with  an  intervening  supervised  field  experience 
of  5  semester  hours  for  each  of  two  semesters  tor 
members  of  an  organized  group),  during  each  ol  which 
a  student  is  registered  for  not  less  than  9  semester 
hours,  must  be  taken  on  the  Provo  campus 

A  minor  must  consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  ol 
approved  credit 

Tool  Requirement 

There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  The  student 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  statistics  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  advisory  committee 

Comprehensive  Examination 

Students  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  their  doctoral  field  under  the  direction  ol  their 
ma)or  department  The  minor  department  will  be  re- 
sponsible tor  examining  students  in  the  minor  area  This 
examination  will  normally  te  given  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  graduate  study  Departments  may  also 
require  an  oral  portion  ol  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination. 


Admission  to  Candidacy 

To  be  eligible  for  advancement  to  candidacy,  students 
must  satisfactorily  pass  the  final  qualifying  written  exam- 
ination and  submit  a  dissertation  prospectus  approved 
by  their  doctoral  advisory  committee  Students  have  the 
responsibility  for  filing  with  the  Graduate  School  Office 
Form  5.  Request  for  Admission  to  Candidacy,  when  all 
conditions  for  candidacy  have  been  met.  Notice  from 
the  Graduate  School  Office  then  admits  the  student  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree. 

Dissertation 

A  minimum  of  12  hours  of  dissertation  credit  must  be 
attained.  An  oral  examination  on  the  student's  dis- 
sertation must  be  completed  successfully  by  each  can- 
didate. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Classification  of  Doctoral  Students 

Students  admitted  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
program  are  classified  as  degree  applicants  and  de- 
gree candidates.  Students  become  doctoral  applicants 
upon  recommendation  by  their  department  chairman  or 
graduate  coordinator.  The  department  will  normally  re- 
quire an  examination  or  other  screening  procedure  prior 
to  this  recommendation 

Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 

A  full  semester  of  residence  credit  is  defined  as  at  least 
9  hours  in  course  work  or  the  equivalent  in  research 
per  semester.  The  advisory  committee  has  authority  to 
decide  what  work  will  be  accepted  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. Ordinarily  two  years  of  full-time  course  work 
or  research  or  its  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  on  the  Pro- 
vo campus.  At  least  two  consecutive  semesters  of  work, 
during  each  of  which  a  student  is  registered  for  not  less 
than  9  semester  hours,  must  be  taken  on  the  Provo 
campus  These  two  semesters  are  in  addition  to  any 
residence  completed  in  a  master's  program. 

A  minor  must  consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of 
approved  credit 

The  doctoral  degree  is  awarded  to  students  when 
they  have  demonstrated  their  personal  competence  at 
an  acceptable  level  in  an  appropriate  field  of  endeavor. 
While  successful  passing  of  University  course  work  con- 
tributes to  students'  development  of  this  competence, 
such  activities  alone  do  not  assure  them  of  reaching  an 
appropriate  level.  Therefore,  no  minimum  number  of  for- 
mal course  credit  hours  can  be  identified  as  guaran- 
teeing competence  at  the  doctoral  level. 

Normally,  a  minimum  of  six  semesters  of  full-time 
study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  four  semes- 
ters of  full-time  study  beyond  the  master's  degree  is  re- 
quired for  the  Ph.D  or  Ed  D  degree  Attainment  of  skill 
in  language  or  other  tool  subjects  is  indepiendent  of  this 
minimum  requirement. 

The  graduate  student  gams  competence  by  means  of 
many  types  of  activity  l^ost  ol  these  involve  services 
provided  by  the  University,  such  as  faculty  time  for 
guidance  and  evaluation,  library  resources,  and  office 
and  laboratory  spaces  and  facilities  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary that  the  student  compensate  the  University  for  a 
part  of  this  cost.  While  different  programs  involve  vari- 
ous lengths  ol  training,  in  no  case  will  the  doctorate  de- 
gree be  awarded  until  the  student  has  paid  to  the  Uni- 
versity registration  fees  equivalent  to  six  full-time 
semesters:  or.  if  the  student  submits  acceptable  transfer 
graduate  credit,  registration  fees  will  be  reduced,  but  in 
all  cases  fees  paid  must  be  equivalent  to  a  minimum  of 
four  semesters  of  full-time  study 

Tool  Requirement 

For  academic  areas  in  which  a  significant  body  of  sub- 
ject matter  related  to  the  pursuance  ol  the  Ph  D  degree 
K  published  in  languages  other  than  English,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  doctoral  candidates  will  include  foreign  lan- 
guages as  a  necessary  prerequiste  to  study  in  their  re- 
spective fields  Where  justified  by  the  subject  matter  of 
the  major  area,  however,  a  tool  subject  replacement  lor 
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foreign  language  may  be  nnade. 

In  any  case,  the  foreign  language  or  the  tool  subject 
requirement  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  to 
regular  status  as  a  degree-seeking  student  and  Is  not  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  regular  course  work  for  ac- 
cumulating credit  hours  in  the  major  or  minor  fields  of 
study. 

Any  of  the  four  options  below  will  satisfy  the  lan- 
guage-tool subject  requirements.  Departments  specify 
which  requirement  or  requirements  are  appropriate  for 
their  respective  areas  as  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Council. 

Tool  R*qulr«ment  1:  Single  Language.  The  student 
shall  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  Fulfillment  of 
this  requirement  will  be  manifest  through  examination 
that  will  demonstrate  (1)  the  candidate's  ability  to  trans- 
late literature  in  the  field  of  specialization  with  a  com- 
petent level  of  speed  and  accuracy  and  (2)  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  communicate  orally  in  the  language  with 
acceptable  facility. 

In  lieu  of  a  special  examination  that  will  demonstrate 
adequate  use  of  the  foreign  language  selected,  this  re- 
quirement can  be  met  by  the  completion,  with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  B  (3.0)  or  higher,  of  a  minimum  of  22  se- 
mester hours  in  the  language.  Students  familiar  with  the 
language  may  be  able  to  earn  the  first  16  of  the  total 
22  semester  hours'  credit  by  special  examination,  there- 
by qualifying  them  to  register  for  the  remainder  of  the 
credit  from  courses  321,  415,  and  416,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

In  either  case,  competency  must  be  certified  by  the 
language  department  involved. 

Tool  Requirement  2:  Two  Language.  Any  one  or  a 

combination  of  the  following  provisions  meets  the  two- 
language  requirement.  One  of  the  languages  must  be 
French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  The  second  lan- 
guage may  be  one  recommended  by  the  department 
and  authorized  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

1 .  Successful  completion  of  ETS  examination  (given 
only  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish).  Dates 
of  and  application  for  these  examinations  are  made 
with  the  BYU  Testing  Service. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  the  language  course  95R  in 
either  or  both  acceptable  languages  (offered  only  in 
French,  German,  or  Spanish). 

3.  Successful  completion  of  1 6  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  the  foreign  languages  that  are  approved  by  the 
major  department  and  the  Graduate  Council  for  the 
degree  program.  An  average  grade  of  B  (3.0)  must 
be  attained. 

Tool  Requirement  3:  One  Language  and  One  Tool 
Sul>iect.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  including  one 
of  the  languages  in  Option  2  plus  8  to  10  credit  hours 
in  any  combination  from  the  Departments  of  Statistics, 
Computer  Science,  or  Mathematics  as  approved  for 
each  department  by  the  Graduate  Council.  Hours  in 
mathematics  would  be  beyond  Math.  111. 

Tool  Requirement  4:  Single  Tool  Subject.  This  option 
would  normally  consist  of  an  integrated  program  of  18 
to  21  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the 
Departments  of  Mathematics,  Statistics,  and  Computer 
Science  in  any  combination,  as  approved  for  eacfi  de- 
partment by  the  Graduate  Council,  showing  systematic 
tool  development.  Hours  in  mathematics  would  be 
beyond  Math.  111. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

Students  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  their  doctoral  field  under  the  direction  of  their 
major  department.  The  minor  department  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  examining  students  in  the  minor  area.  This 
examination  will  normally  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  graduate  study.  Departments  may  also 
require  an  oral  portion  of  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination. 

Admlsalon  to  Candidacy 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  tool  requirement  and  the 


comprehensive  examination  and  submission  of  a  dis- 
sertation prospectus  approved  by  an  advisory  committee 
are  necessary  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  IDoctor 
of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  student  has  the  responsibility  of  filing  Form  5. 
Request  for  Admission  to  Candidacy,  with  the  Graduate 
School  Office  when  all  conditions  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy have  been  met. 


Colleges 

College  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Sciences 

A.  Lester  Allen,  Dean  (301  WIDB) 

The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences; 

Biological  Division  Agricultural  Division 

Botany  and  Range  Science  Agricultural  Economics 
Microbiology  Agronomy  and  Horticulture 

Zoology  Animal  Science 

Range  Science 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition' 

'Students  who  major  in  food  science  and  nutrition  may 
register  in  either  this  college  or  the  College  of  Family 
Living. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Audi  Megerian,  Supervisor  (392-393  WIDB) 

The  college  advisement  center  (CAC)  is  designed  to 
help  students  with  any  academic  need  and  to  assist 
them  to  successfully  progress  from  the  day  of  orienta- 
tion through  graduation  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  freely  use  the  academic  ser- 
vices of  the  center. 

Health  Professions  Advisement  Office 

Elda  Banner,  Adviser  (391  WIDB) 

The  Health  Professions  Advisement  Office  serves  stu- 
dents planning  careers  in  health-related  fields  such  as 
the  following: 

biomedical  engineering  osteopathic  medicine 

dental  hygiene  pharmacy 

aentistry  podiatry 

health  administration  physician's  assistant 

medicine  public  health 

optometry  veterinary  medicine 

Catalogs  and  other  materials  pertinent  to  study  for 
these  professions  are  available  in  the  office.  The  adviser 
will  assist  students  in  planning  preprofesslonal  study  at 
Brigham  Young  University  and  in  applying  for  admission 
to  professional  schools. 

Students  wishing  to  study  medical  dietetics,  medical 
technology,  nursing,  or  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
may  receive  their  full  training  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. A  description  of  these  programs  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective departments  in  this  catalog.  Consult  the  index 
for  page  numbers. 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences 

Courses  offered  in  these  departments  enable  students 
to  obtain  a  general  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the  relationships 
of  man  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Specialized 
courses  are  offered  in  the  several  branches  of  biological 
science  for  those  students  who  wish  to  major  in  one  of 
these  fields.  Preparation  for  teaching  and  research  is 
emphasized. 

Students  interested  in  health  professions  such  as 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  dental  hygiene, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  or  in  forestry  may  obtain  their 
preprofesslonal  training  in  the  Division  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences. 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Sdenc** 

Agriculture  has  always  been  America's  basic  industry 
and  is  more  important  today  than  ever  The  agricultural 
industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  mechanization  and  ef- 
ficiency of  production.  The  men  and  women  engaged  in 
agricultural  research,  production,  and  marketing  must 
therefore  have  an  understanding  of  new  scientific  and 
technological  developments.  They  must  also  have  a  sol- 
id foundation  in  the  basic  sciences 

All  students  interested  in  agriculture  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  broad  understanding  of  its  vari- 
ous phases.  Some  may  want  the  two-year  technical 
program;  others  may  specialize  by  taking  a  four-year 
major  in  one  of  the  departmental  curricula  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  farm  and  ranch  management,  employ- 
ment In  related  agricultural  business  or  government,  or 
teaching  and  research.  For  certain  kinds  of  work  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  strong  emphasis  on  preparation 
in  the  basic  sciences  and  on  graduate  study  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree 

College  of  Business 

Merrill  J   Bateman.  Dean  (154  JKB) 

Students  may  graduate  with  a  major  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments  in  the  College  of  Business: 

Accounting 
Business  Education 
Business  Management 
Economics 
Statistics 

College  Adviseinent  Center 

Peggy  Card.  Supervisor  (266  JKB) 

The  advisement  center  provides  information  and  assist- 
ance on  registration,  requirements  tor  graduation,  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  major, 
up-to-date  records,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  aca- 
demic lite  of  the  college 

OI>|ectivet  of  ttie  College  ol  Business 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  is  to 
assist  the  student  in  achieving  success  in  business,  gov- 
ernment service,  professional  education,  or  graduate 
study.  Programs  within  the  college  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide learning  experiences  to  help  the  student  acquire 
knowledge,  insight,  maturity,  competence,  and  a  sense 
of  business  ethics 

Recommended  High  School  Preparation 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  mathematics  and 
communications  in  business,  a  student  who  plans  to  en- 
roll in  the  College  of  Business  and  who  wants  to  com- 
plete the  prescribed  curricula  without  loss  of  time 
shoukj  preferably  have  successfully  completed  the  fol- 
lowing high  school  courses  or  their  equivalent: 

3  units  of  English 

3  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2  units  of  algebra 

arKl  1  of  geometry 

Students  who  have  not  completed  the  mathematics 
suggested  above  in  high  school  will  be  required  to  rem- 
edy the  deficiency  before  registering  (or  Math    110. 

Division  of  Business  Fundamentals  and  College  Core 
Requirements  In  Four-Year  Degree  Programs 

All  students  who  plan  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree program  in  the  College  of  Business  must  register 
as  majors  in  the  Division  of  Business  Fundamentals  until 
they  have  completed  specific  course  and  grade-point 
requirements  as  specified  by  each  department  within 
the  college 

Two- Year  Secretarial  Program 

A  two-year  secretarial  program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree  is  ottered  m  the  Business  Education  Department 
Upon  completion  ol  this  program,  a  student  may  easily 
transfer  to  one  of  the  departments  four-year  programs 
that  leads  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  A  description  of 


the  requirements  is  contained  under  Business  Education 

in  the  List  of  Courses  section. 

Two- Year  Data  Processing  Program 

A  two-year  data  processing  program  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate degree  is  offered  in  the  Business  Education  De- 
partment A  description  of  the  requirements  is  contained 
under  Business  Education  in  the  List  of  Courses  sec- 
tion 

Graduate  Programs 

Graduate    Programs    offered    through    the    Graduate 

School  are- 
Master  of  Science  in  Business  Education  (M.S.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Economics  (M.S.) 
Doctor  of  Education  in  Business  Education  (Ed.D.) 

Students  who  contemplate  entering  one  of  these 
graduate  programs  should  consult  with  the  department 
chairman  prior  to  registering  for  upper-division  classes 
in  the  undergraduate  program. 

In  addition,  the  following  graduate  programs  are  avail- 
able in  the  Graduate  School  of  Management- 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA) 
Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 
Master  of  Accountancy  (MAcc.) 
Master  of  Organizational  Behavior  (MOB) 

Students  who  contemplate  entering  one  of  these 
graduate  programs  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management  Bulletin,  which  describes  the 
program  requirements  Specific  details  may  be  obtained 
by  consulting  with  the  director  of  each  program. 


College  of  Education 

Curtis  N  VanAlfen,  Dean  (118  MCKB) 

Ttie  following  departments  are  included  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Educational  Administration 

Educational  Psychology 

Elementary  Education 

Instructional  Science 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

The  College  of  Education  has  two  principal  functions: 
(1)  the  education  of  teachers,  counselors,  school  psy- 
chologists, school  librarians,  principals,  supervisors,  su- 
perintendents, and  other  professional  workers  in  educa- 
tion, and  (2)  research  concerning  educational 
processes. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Elaine  Clark,  Supervisor  (West  Basement.  JSB) 

The  college  advisement  center  (CAC)  is  designed  to 
help  students  with  any  academic  need  and  to  assist 
them  to  successfully  progress  from  the  day  of  orienta- 
tion through  graduation  as  smoothly  as  possible  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  freely  use  the  academic  ser- 
vices of  the  center. 

ResponsMllty  tor  the  Preparation  of  Teachers 

All  cenlficates  for  teaching,  counseling,  school  psychol- 
ogy, instructional  media,  supervising,  administratkin, 
special  education,  and  library  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  Utah  are  granted  by  the  State  IDepartmeni  of  Public 
Instruction. 

When  all  requirements  for  state  certification  have 
been  fulfilled,  students  of  the  University  registered  in 
any  of  its  colleges  or  ;n  the  Graduate  School  will  be 
recommended  for  certification  by  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  who  gives  final  approval  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  teacher  education  program,  including  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  general  education,  professional 
educatkDn,  and  teaching  maiors  and  minors 

Students  desiring  state  certificates  should  make  appli- 
cation with  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
through  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office,  and  not  with  ttie 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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Elementary  School  Teaching.  Students  interested  in 
elementary  school  leaching  should  register  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  Prior  application  and  acceptance  are 
required  for  admittance  to  the  beginning  course  in  the 
educational  sequence  (ElEd.  200),  Because  of  a  slate 
quota  limiting  the  number  of  graduates,  admission  to 
the  program  may  be  delayed  two  semesters.  For 
course  listings  and  prerequisites  see  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education  section  of  this  catalog.  A  dual 
certification  program  is  cosponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  following  departments:  Special  Education,  Early 
Childhood  Endorsement  (preschool  and  kindergarten), 
and  Educational  Psychology  (communicative  disorders). 
Students  desiring  to  obtain  a  second  certificate  from 
any  one  of  the  above  should  register  with  that  depart- 
ment as  a  major.  Students  may  receive  a  junior  high 
school  endorsement  by  completing  an  approved  teach- 
ing minor. 

Secondary  School  Teaching.  Students  planning  a  ca- 
reer in  secondary  school  teaching  should  register  in  the 
department  of  their  academic  major.  Those  choosing  a 
composite  teaching  major  should  consult  with  the 
Teacher  Clearance  Office  concerning  their  area  of  reg- 
istration. There  is  no  major  in  secondary  education  per 
se,  but  students  must  complete  the  professional  educa- 
tion requirements  as  well  as  the  academic  major  and 
minor.  It  is  recommended  that  students  begin  this  se- 
quence (SecEd.  276)  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year 
so  that  adequate  attentioa  can  be  given  to  the  balance 
of  the  certification  program  without  undue  pressure  on 
subsequent  scheduling.  For  course  listings  and  prereq- 
uisites in  this  area,  see  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  section  of  this  catalog. 

Special  Education.  Students  interested  in  teaching  chil- 
dren with  intellectual  handicaps,  emotional  disturbance, 
learning  disabilities,  or  communicative  disorders  should 
plan  their  programs  during  their  freshman  year  with  the 
special  education  adviser  in  the  Teacher  Clearance  Of- 
fice. Individuals  who  certify  in  these  specialized  areas 
are  advised  to  obtain  regular  elementary  or  secondary 
teaching  certificates.  Early  planning  will  enable  students 
to  complete  requirements  tor  basic  professional  certifi- 
cation in  special  education  along  with  their  regular  four- 
or  five-year  program.  Formal  application  and  accept- 
ance into  this  program  is  necessary.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Coordinator  of  Special  Edu- 
cation. 

The  area  of  communicative  disorders  emerged  from 
speech  therapy  and  speech  pathology  It  prepares  stu- 
dents for  employment  as  communication  specialists  in 
schools,  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  other 
agencies  and  in  private  practice.  Students  deal  with  the 
diagnosis,  prescriptive  planning,  and  habilitation  of  com- 
municative disorders,  including  problems  in  speaking, 
hearing,  language,  listening,  and  reading.  Professional 
certification  in  Utah  and  many  other  states,  as  well  as  in 
the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  requires 
a  master's  degree. 

Indian  Education.  Students  interested  In  teaching  In- 
dian children  are  encouraged  to  enter  either  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teaching  certification  program. 
While  students  are  completing  these  programs,  they 
may  take  certain  Indian  Education  courses  to  enhance 
teaching  competency.  As  students  apply  for  an  addition- 
al student-teaching  experience,  they  indicate  their  desire 
for  a  teaching  assignment  in  a  public  school  and  with 
Indian  students.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  or  the  American  Indian  Education  De- 
partment. 

Community  College  Teaching.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion provides  appropriate  training  for  graduate  students 
who  are  interested  in  community  college  teaching.  Stu- 
dents who  are  registered  with  the  Graduate  School  in  a 
program  leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  an  academic 
subject  area  may  complete  the  requirements  for  a  com- 
munity college  teaching  credential  by  enrolling  in  pro- 
fessional education  courses  offered  in  the  graduate  pro- 
gram. 


Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Qualified  students  seeKing 
specialization  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
may  pursue  work  leading  to  the  (faster  of  Arts,  the 
toaster  of  Education,  or  the  Doctor  of  Education  de- 
grees. 

Counseling  and  Guidance.  The  Counselor  Education 
Program  prepares  counselors  to  serve  in  a  variety  of 
possible  settings.  Students  select  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing area  specialties;  elementary  school  counselor, 
secondary  school  counselor,  college  student  personnel 
counselor,  agency  counselor  (employment,  welfare  cor- 
rections, etc.),  and  Church  counselor  (Seminary  or  In- 
stitute, chaplaincy,  bishopric,  etc.)  School  counselors 
must  be  certified  by  the  state,  which  requires  a  master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  a  teaching  certificate  or  an  ap- 
proved counseling  internship  in  a  school  setting,  and  a 
recommendation  from  the  counselor  education  faculty. 
Many  states  also  require  teaching  experience. 
School  Psychology.  The  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  the  Psychology  Department  jointly  offer 
a  program  leading  to  state  certification  as  a  school  psy- 
chologist. This  program  requires  a  master's  degree,  and 
certification  ordinarily  takes  two  years  beyond  the  bach- 
elor's degree  to  complete. 

Public  School  Administration.  Certification  as  a  public 
school  administrator  in  Utah  requires  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  the  mas- 
ter's degree  or  equivalent.  The  courses  listed  in  the  de- 
partmental brochure  enable  the  candidate  to  obtain  the 
appropriate  administrative  endorsements. 

Instructional   Science  and  Technology  Programs. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  research  internships  and 
theory;  product  research,  systems  evaluation;  and  tech- 
nological systems  design  involving  electronic,  electro- 
chemical, print,  and  instructor  delivery  systems  lead  to 
professional  design  positions  in  universities  and  industri- 
al, government,  public  school,  and  church  environ- 
ments. 

Laboratory  of  Experimental  Study  of  Instruction  (IVI. 
David  Merrill,  Director,  W-164-G  STAG).  The  laboratory 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Research,  Development,  and  Evaluation.  Its 
purpose  is  to  extend  theory  and  research  of  instruc- 
tional processes. 

Certification  Procedures 

Those  in  secondary  education  composite  programs  con- 
sisting of  minors  in  three  fields  should  register  in  the 
College  of  Education.  All  others  will  register  in  the  col- 
leges in  which  they  are  majoring.  Candidates  for  a 
secondary  teacher's  certificate,  regardless  of  ttie  col- 
lege In  which  they  have  registered,  must  have  their 
certification  program  approved  In  the  Teacher  Clear- 
ance Office,  West  Basement  JSB,  while  enrolled  In 
SecEd.  276,  the  first  course  In  the  professional  edu- 
cation sequence. 

All  students  in  teacher  certification  programs  (except 
those  in  secondary  education)  will  be  required  to  meet 
minimum  standards  in  speech  and  hearing.  Speech  and 
hearing  tests  may  be  required  in  the  first  course  in  the 
certification  cycle. 

How  to  Become  Certified.  Students  who  complete  the 
certification  requirements  set  forth  by  the  College  of 
Education,  regardless  of  the  college  in  which  they  are 
registered,  are  eligible  for  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  Certification  is  approved 
by  that  board  after  the  student  has  applied  for  certifica- 
tion through  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  who, 
in  turn,  recommends  the  student  to  the  state  board. 

Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  certification  re- 
quirements as  outlined  In  the  catalog  in  effect  during 
the  year  in  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  education 
program.  Students  may  prepare  themselves  to  be  certi- 
fied in  any  of  the  following  areas; 

Teacher  in  early  childhood  (preschool  to  grade  3) 
Teacher  in  elementary  schools 
Teacher  of  special  education 
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Teacher  in  communicative  disorders 

Teacher  in  secondary  schools 

Teacher  ot  industrial  arts  in  secondary  schools 

Teacher    of    vocational    homemaking    in    secondary 

schools 
Teacher  of  unit  shops  in  industrial  arts 
Librarian  in  secondary  schools 
Counselor 
School  fjsychologist 
Instructional  media  specialist 
Administrator-supervisor  in  elementary  schools 
Administrator-supervisor  in  secondary  schools 
Superintendent 

C«rtillcatlon  In  Other  Slates.  Students  planning  to 
teach  in  states  other  than  Utah  should  check  with  the 
Teacher  Clearance  Office.  West  Basement  JSB,  for  in- 
formation relative  to  certification  requirements  in  those 
states. 

Basic  Professional  Certificate.  Certification  of  teachers 
is  a  (unction  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  The 
Board  of  Education  publishes  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion in  booklet  form  and  in  supplements  The  present 
policy  of  the  board  is  one  of  stating  minimum  require- 
ments in  general  terms.  This  is  done  to  encourage  the 
institutions  that  prepare  teachers  to  engage  in  contin- 
uous study  of  the  requirements,  going  beyond  the  min- 
ima in  whatever  ways  seem  desirable.  The  Utah  State 
Board  of  Education  requires  recommendation  by  the  in- 
stitution s  dean  of  education 

Alterations  in  the  requirements  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time.  They  will  not  be  retroactive  but  may  apply 
to  uncompleted  portions  of  a  student's  program 

Requirenwnts  for  Dual  Certification.  An  individual  who 
has  met  the  requirements  for  a  general  elementary 
school  certificate  may  obtain  a  general  secondary 
school  certificate  by  meeting  certain  additional  require- 
ments. Ttie  state's  requirements  for  subject-matter  ma- 
jor, minor,  or  composite  teaching  major  must  be  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  the  individual  must  complete  certain 
courses  In  methods  of  teaching  and  in  student  teaching 
at  the  secondary  school  level.  An  individual  who  has 
met  the  requirements  for  a  general  secondary  school 
certificate  may  obtain  a  general  elementary  school  cer- 
tificate by  completing  certain  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  in  student  teaching  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Specific  instructions  for  these  programs 
are  available  m  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office,  West 
Basement  JSB 

Selection  of  Candidates.  Candidates  for  certification  as 
teachers  should  expect  to  be  screened  carefully  Only 
individuals  ot  high  caliber  who  have  acquired  a  sub- 
stantial general  education,  whose  mastery  of  their  major 
and  minor  fields  is  unquestioned,  and  whose  personal 
character  reflects  the  best  ideals  of  our  culture  will  final- 
ly be  recommended  lor  certification. 

The  selection  of  those  who  will  be  finally  recommend- 
ed for  certification  is  a  continuous  process.  It  begins 
when  students  first  announce  their  intention  of  seeking 
certification,  and  continues  through  all  stages  of  their 
education.  One  basic  requirement  is  that  the  student 
maintain  a  total  college  cumulative  grade-point  average 
and  a  semester  grade-point  average  of  2.25  or  higher 
(elementary  education  requires  2.50). 

Transfer  Students.  To  transfer  from  another  university 
or  from  another  college  within  BYU  to  the  College  of 
Education  at  Brigham  Young  University,  the  student 
must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2  25  or 
higher  (elementary  education  requires  2.50) 

College  ol  Engineering  Sciences 
and  Technology 

L  Douglas  Smoot,  Dean  (270  CB) 

The  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology  is 
composed  ol  the  following  six  departments: 

Chemical  Engineering 


Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Industrial  Education 
Technology 

In  the  1980s  and  the  1990s,  the  worlds  expectation 
of  Its  engineering  and  technical  personnel  will  range 
from  providing  for  interplanetary  exploration  and  travel 
to  solving  such  earthly  problems  as  pollution,  transpor- 
tation, efficient  energy  utilization,  and  new  materials  and 
products,  as  well  as  many  other  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing needs  These  expectations  are  limited  only  by  our 
imagination,  desires,  and  technical  resources  They  will 
be  best  met  by  men  and  women  well  educated  and 
completely  dedicated  to  having  a  better  world. 

The  solution  to  mans  present  and  future  problems 
will  require  people  trained  as  craftsmen,  technicians, 
technologists,  and  engineers  working  together  as  a 
team  Each  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology  has  a  faculty  with 
special  training  and  advanced  education,  including 
years  of  work  experience,  which  qualifies  them  to  pre- 
pare students  for  these  technical  careers  Each  depart- 
ment also  has  modern,  well-equipped  laboratories  that 
provide  exciting  and  valuable  hands-on  experience  for 
the  student. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  understand  the 
differences  between  the  various  programs  of  the  college 
and  decide  as  early  as  possible  which  career  to  select 
This  is  especially  true  for  engineers  and  technologists.  It 
IS  also  important  for  students  to  understand  the  differen- 
ces between  scientists  and  engineers  Helpful  informa- 
tion for  the  student  can  be  obtained  from  the  college 
advisement  center 

College  Advisement  Center 

Ruth  Morrison,  Supervisor  (278  CB) 

The  advisement  center  provides  information  and  assist- 
ance on  registration,  requirements  for  graduation,  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  major, 
ufj-to-date  records,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  college  The  center  is  a  "center  for 
students  "  and  as  such  offers  help  to  any  student. 

College  Programs 

The  alignment  of  engineering  with  technology  and  in- 
dustrial education  makes  it  possible  to  offer,  in  a  single 
college,  a  broad  spectrum  of  training  within  which  stu- 
dents interested  in  preparing  for  a  career  in  our  chal- 
lenging technological  world  can  find  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize their  interests  and  capabilities  This  rich  offering 
encompasses  two-year  associate-degree  programs, 
four-year  baccalaureate-degree  programs,  five-year  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Science.  Master  of  Engi- 
neering, and  Master  of  industrial  Education,  and  a  pro- 
gram jointly  administered  by  the  engineering 
departments  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree 

Many  students  find  that  the  bachelors  degree  pro- 
gram in  engineering  is  excellent  preparation  for  such 
other  professional  careers  as  law,  medicine,  MBA  de- 
grees, and  business 

General  Education  Requirements 

All  students  who  receive  an  associate  or  baccalaureate 
degree  must  satisfy  the  University's  general  education 
requirements  Each  student  should  study  carefully  the 
general  education  programs  section  of  this  catalog. 
which  detail  the  former  general  education  program  re- 
quirements as  well  as  the  new  program  requirements 
The  biological  science  requirement  is  4  semester  hours 
for  all  engineering  majors  who  are  completing  the  for- 
mer requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 

II  Is  of  extreme  importance  to  maintain  constant  pro- 
gress in  the  major  technical  area  tsecause  of  prerequi- 
site structure  Students  are  cautioned  against  devoting 
early  semesters  solely  toward  the  completion  of  general 
education  requirements,  and  thus  falling  behind  in  tech- 
nical areas  instead,  it  is  recommended  that  an  in- 
tegrated study  program  ol  general  education  and  tech- 
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nical  requirements  be  followed  Suggested  sequences  of 
courses  are  shown  for  each  major  in  the  respective  de- 
partmental sections  of  this  catalog 

Cooperative  Education— Work  While  You  Learn 

The  value  of  actual  on-the-job  working  experience  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  When  obtained  during  the 
learning  process,  it  adds  materially  to  understanding 
and  incentive.  It  also  has  a  by-product  of  assisting  with 
educational  expenses.  Several  kinds  of  work  expe- 
riences are  available.  With  the  flexibility  of  the  4-4-2-2 
trimester  schedule,  the  possibilities  have  been  increased 
severaHold.  The  simplest  arrangement,  perhaps,  is  find- 
ing technical  employment  during  the  summer.  Depart- 
ments and  the  Placement  Center  work  together  to  assist 
the  student  in  finding  suitable  employment.  We  also 
have  arrangements  with  several  companies  for  "co-op" 
placement,  wherein  the  student  works  in  industry  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  returns  to  school  for  a  period, 
sometimes  alternating  work  and  learning  experiences 
several  times. 

Students  interested  in  work-while-you-learn  expe- 
riences should  contact  their  major  department  chairman 
or  the  cooperative  education  coordinator  in  the  dean's 
office. 

Industrial  Education 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  provides  bac- 
calaureate programs  for  training  industrial  arts  teachers 
for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools  and 
technical  education  teachers  for  vocational  and  techni- 
cal schools.  This  department  also  offers  master's  de- 
gree graduate  programs  for  advanced  preparation  of 
supervisors,  coordinators,  and  administrators  in  industri- 
al and  technical  education.  In  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  the  Department  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion offers  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  minor 
emphasis  in  industrial  education. 

Technology 

The  Department  of  Technology  offers  four-year  bac- 
calaureate programs  in  building  construction,  physical 
plant  administration,  design  and  graphics,  electronics, 
and  manufacturing.  The  latter  three  programs  are  ac- 
credited as  engineering  technology  programs  by  the  En- 
gineer's Council  for  Professional  Development  (ECPD) 
and  generally  have  been  recognized  as  some  of  the 
best  available  in  their  respective  fields.  This  department 
also  offers  two-year  associate  degrees  for  techniques  in 
drafting,  electricity,  electronics,  graphic  arts,  light  build- 
ing construction,  materials  science,  and  welding  A 
master's  degree  in  computer-aided  manufacturing  is 
also  offered. 

Engineering  Sciences 

Engineering  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  mathematics 
and  the  basic  sciences  has  been  offered  at  Brigham 
Young  University  since  1952.  Graduates  have  found  ac- 
ceptance in  the  best  graduate  schools  and  in  top  indus- 
trial organizations.  Many  are  already  in  key  positions  in 
leading  industries  or  have  important  assignments  with 
government  agencies.  Our  graduates  have  always  been 
able  to  secure  good  jobs.  With  the  evident  need  extend- 
ing well  into  the  future  for  those  skilled  in  solving  tech- 
nological problems,  a  degree  in  engineering  from  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  is  a  valuable  professional 
accomplishment. 

Bioengineering  is  one  example  of  a  rapidly  developing 
opportunity  for  engineers.  Biomedical  engineers  use  en- 
gineering science  and  technology  to  solve  problems  in 
biology  and  medicine.  They  design  devices  such  as  car- 
diac pacemakers  and  artificial  joints  and  develop  mate- 
rials and  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  use  in  medical  care 
and  research,  A  student  at  Brigham  Young  University 
preparing  for  a  career  in  biomedical  engineering  should 
complete  his  or  her  undergraduate  study  in  one  of  the 
established  engineering  disciplines,  adding  course  work 
from  the  biological  sciences. 

To  complete  the  prescribed  criteria  without  loss  of 
time,  students  planning  to  enroll  in  engineering  should 
have  successfully  completed  the  following  high  school 
courses  or  their  equivalents: 


3  units  of  English 

4  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2'/2  units  of  al- 
gebra, 1  unit  of  geometry,  and  Vz  unit  of  trigonometry. 
This  should  qualify  the  student  to  commence  math- 
ematics with  analytic  geometry  and  calculus 

1  unit  of  physical  science  (either  chemistry  or  physics) 
1  unit  of  drafting  or  mechanical  drawing 

Students  who  have  not  completed  these  requirements 
are  strongly  advised  to  plan  to  enter  Brigham  Young 
University  tor  the  Summer  Term,  beginning  in  June.  If 
deficiencies  are  not  too  serious,  they  can  probably  be 
made  up  by  the  Fall  Semester. 

Each  of  the  four  engineering  departments  (chemical, 
civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical)  offers  a  four-year  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
Each  of  these  is  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development  (ECPD).  A  four-year  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geological  Engineering  is  offered  in  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Engineering  de- 
grees are  also  available  after  completion  of  approx- 
imately one  year  of  work  beyond  the  requirements  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  Ph  D.  degree  is  also  available  in  engineering.  This 
is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental  committee  so  as 
to  afford  students  maximum  flexibility  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  programs. 

All  of  these  programs  can  be  completed  in  approx- 
imately one-fourth  less  total  time  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms.  Most  departments  have 
shown  in  their  curricular  outlines  how  this  may  be  done. 

Two-Year  Technician  Programs 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  oper- 
ations, more  and  more  students  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  study  find  fruitful  and  satisfying  employ- 
ment. The  Departments  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Civil  Engineering  now  have  curricula  leading  to  the  as- 
sociate degree  upon  completion  of  approximately  two 
years  (lour  semesters)  of  work  Those  interested  in 
such  programs  should  contact  their  major  department 
chairman.  In  addition,  the  following  programs  are  of- 
fered through  the  Department  of  Technology; 

Drafting  Technician 

Electrical  Technician 

Electronics  Technician 

Graphic  Arts  Technician 

Light  Building  Construction  Technician 

Materials  Science  Technician 

Welding  Technician 

Prearchlteclurat  Curriculum 

Since  Brigham  Young  University  does  not  offer  a  degree 
program  in  architecture,  it  is  suggested  that  those  stu- 
dents wishing  to  pursue  such  a  degree  select  the  archi- 
tectural school  from  which  they  wish  to  obtain  their  de- 
gree. Careful  study  of  the  program  from  this  selected 
institution  will  enable  a  student  to  enroll  in  a  limited 
number  of  classes  at  BYU  which  will  apply  at  this  in- 
stitution. Early  transfer  to  this  selected  institution  will 
(unless  a  bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  admission  to 
their  architecture  program)  allow  a  minimum  loss  of 
credit  when  the  transfer  is  made.  A  list  of  accredited 
schools  of  architecture  is  available  in  the  advisement 
center. 

Selection  of  courses  at  BYU  depends  largely  on  the 
individual's  area  of  interest  and  on  whether  the  school 
of  architecture  offers  an  undergraduate  degree  program 
or  a  graduate  degree  program  We  suggest  a  number 
of  fields  that  may  be  productive  if  a  bachelor's  degree 
is  required  by  the  selected  school— civil  engineering, 
building  construction  technology,  design  and  graphics 
technology,  art  and  design  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications,  and  perhaps  others. 

A  student  interested  in  landscape  architecture  may 
benefit  by  majoring  in  or  taking  courses  in  agronomy 
and  horticulture  If  he  or  she  is  interested  in  homes  and 
small  buildings,  building  construction  technology  offers 
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excellent  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  a  student  is 
more  interested  in  large  commercial  buildings,  civil  engi- 
neering otters  instruction  in  structures,  foundations, 
soils,  and  the  like.  A  student  interested  in  the  planning 
aspect  of  architecture  would  probably  tind  the  program 
in  design  and  graphics  technology  or  art  and  design 
more  to  his  or  her  interest. 

Ttie  advisement  center  is  examining  the  programs  of 
accredited  architectural  schools  with  the  plan  of  sug- 
gesting preparatory  classes  that  are  equivalent  to  a 
number  of  those  required  by  each  school  We  also  will 
contact  several  of  the  schools  most  commonly  selected 
to  make  arrangements  for  an  agreed-upon  list  of  prepa- 
ratory courses  at  BYU  that  will  be  acceptable  for  trans- 
fer. 

Graduate  Program* 

Each  graduate  student  must  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  advanced  degrees  as  outlined  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  as  set  forth  in  this  catalog  under  the 
major  department.  Ttie  responsibility  for  knowing  and 
fulfilling  these  requirements  rests  with  the  student. 
Programs.  Master  of  Science  {MS)  and  Master  of  En- 
gineering (ME)  degrees  are  offered  in  civil  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  me- 
chanical engineering.  The  Master  of  Science  (MS)  and 
Master  of  Industrial  Education  (MIE)  degrees  are  offered 
in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education.  A  Master  of 
Science  (M.S.)  degree  in  computer-aided  manufacturing 
is  offered  in  the  Department  of  Technokjgy 

A  Ph.D  program  in  engineering  is  offered  as  an  inter- 
departmental program  administered  by  an  executive 
committee  of  the  engineering  faculty.  A  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation degree  in  industrial  education  is  available  in  co- 
operation with  the  College  of  Education. 

Master  of  Science  Program.  The  Master  of  Science 
(M.S.)  degree  requires  approximately  one  year  of  work 
beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
including  a  thesis  and  a  final  oral  examination.  The 
Master  of  Science  degree  provides  an  excellent  engi- 
neering background  for  those  students  preparing  for  in- 
dustrial careers,  careers  in  research,  or  for  those  plan- 
ning to  go  on  for  a  doctoral  degree.  Students  should 
refer  to  the  engineering,  industrial  education,  or  tech- 
nology sections  of  this  catalog  for  more  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  a  particular  Master  of  Science  degree 

Matter  of  Engineering  Program.  The  Master  of  Engi- 
neering (ME.)  degree  requires  approximately  one  year 
of  work  tseyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  including  an  engineering  study  or  project  and  a 
final  oral  examination.  This  degree  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide advanced  engineering  training  at  the  masters  level 
with  emphasis  on  professional  development  Because 
no  thesis  is  required,  the  student  does  not  receive  spe- 
cial training  for  research  work  Students  desiring  such 
training  should  consider  the  MS  or  the  Ph  D.  pro- 
grams. Students  should  refer  to  the  engineenng  sec- 
tions of  this  catalog  for  more  specific  information  re- 
garding a. particular  Master  of  Engineering  degree. 

Master  of  industrial  Education  Program.  The  Master 
of  Industrial  Education  (MIE)  degree  requires  approx- 
imately one  year  of  work  beyond  the  requirements  lor 
the  tiaccalaureate  degree  including  a  field  project  and  a 
final  oral  examination  This  program  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  and  education  by  providing  spe- 
cialization for  management,  supervision,  and  training  in 
industry,  as  well  as  master  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
coordinators  of  industrial  education  Students  should  re- 
fer to  the  industrial  education  section  of  this  catalog  for 
more  specific  information  on  this  program 

integrated  Master's  Program.  At  the  end  of  the  soph- 
omore year  or  during  the  junior  year  of  the  engineering 
curriculum,  a  student  who  desires  to  obtain  a  master's 
degree  in  Engineering  (either  MS  or  ME.)  may  elect  to 
enter  the  integrated  master's  program  Ttie  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  afford  students  greater  flexibility  in 
scheduling  their  course  work  than  is  normally  available 
through  the  traditional  B.S.  degree  foltowed  by  an  M.S. 


or  ME.  degree  program  In  this  program  the  student 
may  work  toward  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees concurrently  and  receive  both  simultaneously 
upon  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  program  (normally 
five  years  from  freshman  matriculation) 

Interested  students  should  refer  to  the  engineering 
sections  of  this  catalog  lor  more  detail  regarding  this 
program  and  should  contact  the  sjjecilic  department  of 
interest  for  procedures,  application  forms,  and  other  de- 
tails. 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Engineering 

Executive  Committee.  Berrett,  Heaton  (chairman),  Kar- 
ren,  Solen 

The  PhD  program  in  engineering  is  an  interdepartmen- 
tal program  administered  within  the  college  by  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  graduate  engineering  faculty  of 
the  four  engineering  departments.  Approximately  50  se- 
mester hours  are  required  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  plus  the  dissertation.  A  qualifying  entrance  ex- 
amination, competence  in  a  tool  requirement,  and  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  final  comprehensive  exams 
are  also  required.  The  master's  programs  in  engineering 
are  administered  by  each  department  separately  but  are 
coordinated  with  the  Ph.D.  program  lor  those  who  wish 
to  continue  tseyond  the  master's  level. 

The  course  work  ottered  in  this  program  is  included 
under  each  of  the  four  participating  engineering  depart- 
ments (chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical).  Spe- 
cific requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
are  included  in  the  Graduate  School  section  ol  this 
catalog.  Interested  students  are  referred  to  both  sec- 
tions for  further  information. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Qualifying  exam- 
ination The  student  should  contact  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  details. 

Application   Consideration   Dates   and   Entry  Times. 

Same  as  those  of  the  Graduate  School  schedule  except 
for  chemical  engineers,  who  should  see  their  depart- 
ment's section  of  the  catalog. 

Prerequisites.  A  t»achelor's  or  master's  degree  (or 
equivalent)  from  an  accredited  engineering  school.  Oth- 
er bachelor's  or  master's  degrees  in  the  physical  sci- 
ence fields  may  be  acceptable  lor  provisional  admission. 
A  grade-point  average  ol  3.0  out  ol  4.0  is  the  minimum 
acceptable  lor  regular  degree-seeking  status  Students 
with  a  grade-point  average  below  3  0  can  sometimes  be 
admitted  on  a  provisional  basis. 

Tool  Preparation.  Satislactory  completion  of  any  one  ol 

the  following  tool  requirements 

Tool  Requirement  1 :  (Single  language)  demonstration 
ol  a  thorough  lamiliarity  with  the  French,  German, 
Russian,  or  Spanish  language. 

Tool  Requirement  2:  (Two  languages)  demonstration 
ol  an  adequate  familiarity  with  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish  and  a  second  language  recom- 
mended by  the  department 

Tool  Requirement  3:  (One  language  and  one  tool 
subject)  demonstration  of  an  adequate  familiarity 
with  French.  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  and  any 
one  of  the  following: 

1)  Stat   501  (5)  plus  any  one  of  Stat.  337  (3),  421 

(3).  502  (5),  531  (3),  or  534  (3) 

2)  Stat.  321  (3)  or  332  (2)  plus  any  one  of  Stat.  432 

(3).  433  (3),  or  541  (3) 

3)  ComSci  231  (3)  and  580  (4) 

Tool  Requirement  4,  consisting  of  21  semester  hours 
of  mathematics  (beyond  and  excluding  Math  111  or 
Its  equivalent)  and /or  computer  science  in  any  com- 
bination. 

Relds.  Chemical  Engineering:  Combustion,  environmen- 
tal control,  fluid  mechanics,  nuclear  engineering,  ther- 
modynamics 

Civil  Engineering  Geotechnical  engineering,  struc- 
tures and  structural  mechanics,  transportation  engineer- 
ing, water  resources,  environmental  engineering. 
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Electrical  Engineering:  Communications  engineering, 
computer  engineering,  power  engineering,  solid-state 
electronics 

Mechanical  Engineering:  Applied  mechanics,  machine 
design,  manufacturing,  nuclear  engineering,  thermo- 
sciences 

College  of  Family  Living 

Blaine  R.  Porler,  Dean  (1206  SFLC) 

The  following  departments  are  In  the  College  of  Family 
Living: 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Family  Resource  Management 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  Education 

Interior  Environment 

College  Advisement  Center 

Larry  Taylor,  Supervisor  (206  SFLC) 

The  advisement  center  provides  information  and  assist- 
ance on  registration,  requirements  for  graduation,  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  major, 
up-to-date  records,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  college.  Advisers  are  available  to  con- 
sult with  students  in  the  selection  of  programs  that  best 
fit  their  educational  goals  and  at  the  same  time  contrib- 
ute more  effectively  to  their  broad  education  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

Goals  and  Purposes 

The  goals  of  the  College  of  Family  Living  are  to  in- 
crease and  disseminate  knowledge  related  to  the  family 
as  the  basic  unit  of  society  and  to  further  promote  the 
goals  of  the  University  and  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  College  of  Family  Living  contributes  to  the  total 
University  community  by  offering  courses  designed  to 
develop  insight  into  and  understanding  about  the  many 
facets  of  family  life.  Likewise,  the  curricula  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Family  Living  are  enriched  by  courses  offered 
throughout  the  University  in  the  arts,  the  humanities, 
and  the  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences. 

Because  many  activities  that  were  at  one  time  con- 
fined to  the  home  have  moved  out  into  the  community, 
specialized  professional  services  are  now  available  to 
homes  and  families.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  College 
of  Family  Living  is  to  prepare  individuals  who  will  be 
qualified  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility in  providing  these  professional  services. 

In  addition  to  offering  professional  training,  the  col- 
lege has  as  one  of  its  primary  goals  that  of  preparing 
Individuals  to  become  successful  family  members,  i.e., 
appreciative  children,  loving  brothers  and  sisters,  de- 
voted and  faithful  husbands  and  wives,  and  responsible, 
effective  parents.  This  preparation  for  one's  personal  life 
accompanies  professional  training  regardless  of  the 
area  of  specialization  that  Is  selected  and  thus  makes 
an  unusual  and  significant  educational  experience  avail- 
able to  students. 

Associate  Degree 

Larry  Taylor,  Supervisor  (206  SFLC) 

The  associate  degree  offered  through  the  College  of 
Family  Living  has  two  options  for  students  who  wish  to 
become  more  proficient  in  homemaking  and  family  rela- 
tionships and  at  the  same  time  develop  abilities  and 
skills  that  can  be  put  to  use  occupationally. 

The  Associate  Degree  in  Family  Living  provides  a 
broadly  based  program  with  courses  selected  from  the 
various  departments  within  the  college.  The  Associate 
Degree  in  Child  Development  offers  specific  training  in 
dealing  with  children  and  with  parent  education  and 
meets  the  standard  of  the  national  program  of  Associate 
In  Child  Development.  Both  of  these  options  lend  them- 
selves to  planning  so  that  a  student  may  transfer  to  a 
four-year  program  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  College  of  Family  Living. 


For  specific  requirements,  please  consult  the  College 
of  Family  Living  Advisement  Center. 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

The  bachelor's  degree  Is  offered  in  all  six  departments 
within  the  college.  Areas  of  specialization  include  child 
development,  clothing  and  textiles,  consumer  studies, 
dietetics,  early  childhood  education,  interior  environ- 
ment, family  finance,  family  relationships,  fashion  mer- 
chandising, food  science,  home  economics  education, 
home  management,  equipment  and  housing,  and  nutri- 
tion. 

Specific  requirements  for  each  major  offered  In  the 
College  of  Family  Living  are  described  in  detail  in  each 
departmental  section. 

Bachelor's  Degree  In  Family  Studies.  A  composite 
major  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Family  Living  similar  to 
the  program  in  home  economics  education  except  that 
it  does  not  qualify  one  for  a  teaching  certificate.  It  is 
ideal  for  students  who  are  interested  in  a  general  pro- 
gram drawing  from  several  or  all  departments  in  the 
College  of  Family  Living  but  not  interested  In  a  profes- 
sional career.  This  program  is  also  suggested  for  stu- 
dents who  would  like  to  major  in  the  college  but  have 
not  yet  decided  upon  which  department.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  program  and  specific  requirements  for 
graduation  may  be  found  in  this  catalog  under  the  Fam- 
ily Studies  section. 

Graduate  Study 

Attractive  opportunities  and  a  serious  need  for  the  con- 
tributions of  highly  trained  professional  people  are  en- 
couraging outstanding  students  to  pursue  graduate 
studies.  The  College  of  Family  Living  provides  curricula 
leading  to  the  master's  degree  In  child  development, 
early  childhood  education,  family  life  education,  family 
relationships,  food  science  and  nutrition,  marriage  and 
family  counseling,  and  home  economics  education.  The 
Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  In  child  development  and  family 
relationships,  family  studies,  and  marriage  and  family 
counseling. 

Students  who  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  stud- 
ies are  registered  in  the  Graduate  School.  To  participate 
in  one  of  the  graduate  programs  offered  by  the  College 
of  Family  Living,  the  student  must  make  application 
through  University  Admissions  specifically  for  degree- 
seeking  status. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships  and  awards  are  available  to  qualified  stu- 
dents In  all  departments  of  the  college.  Graduate  schol- 
arships are  also  available  to  students  in  those  depart- 
ments offering  graduate  programs. 

Scholarship  and  award  recipients  are  selected  by  a 
college  scholarships  and  awards  committee.  Appli- 1 
cations  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean's  office  or  the 
college  advisement  center.  Specific  information  regard- 
ing qualifications  for  individual  awards  and  scholarships 
may  tie  obtained  at  the  dean's  office,  in  the  advisement 
center,  and  from  the  chairman  of  individual  depart- 
ments. 

Professional  and  Honorary  Organizations 

Students  at  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  student 
membership  in  professional  organizations.  The  cost  for 
student  membership  Is  minimal  and  the  benefits  usually 
include  subscriptions  for  professional  journals,  reduced 
registration  fees  at  professional  meetings,  assistance  in 
securing  positions  upon  graduation,  and  an  early  in- 
troduction into  the  professional  world. 

Local  and  national  honor  societies  recognize  superior 
scholarship,  aid  In  the  development  of  qualities  essential 
to  leadership,  and  encourage  research  and  other  pro- 
fessional activities. 
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College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications 

Lael  J.  Woodbury,  Dean  (A-410  HFAC) 

The  following  departments  are  «v  the  College  ot  Fine 
Arts  and  Communications 

An  and  Design 

Communications 

K/usic 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

The  University  has  a  long  tradition  of  providing  all  stu- 
dents with  a  rich  experience  in  fine  arts  and  commu- 
nications. Fifty  percent  of  the  entire  student  body  take 
courses  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  each  semester 
In  any  one  year  more  people  attend  the  college  arts 
events  than  all  of  the  home  football  and  basketball 
games  combined  Student  and  faculty  louring  groups 
reach  out  to  the  entire  Church  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries In  journalism,  students  who  edit  the  Daily  Universe 
and  Banyan  yearbook  receive  their  direction  and  advise- 
ment from  faculty  members 

Programs  leading  to  professional  careers  are  offered 
in  each  department.  The  faculty  includes  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  highest  professional  distinction  and  academ- 
ic discipline.  The  college  also  brings  to  campus  many 
artists,  special  lecturers,  and  practitioners  directly  from 
professional  fields.  The  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  provides 
five  speech  and  drama  theatres,  two  ideal  concert  halls, 
two  magnificent  art  galleries,  broadcast  and  lournalistic 
laboratories,  clinics,  and  practice  rooms— plus  an  atmo- 
sphere of  creative  enterprise  All  of  these  resources 
combine  to  help  students  establish  competence  in  their 
chosen  careers  and  build  life  values  in  their  cultural 
pursuits 

College  Advisement  Program 

Beverly  Chynoweth.  College  Advisement  Center  Super- 
visor (D-444  HFAC) 

Students  receive  help  in  planning  for  registration  from 
three  ma|or  sources: 

1 .  This  catalog  outlines  the  basic  requirements  for  grad- 
uation in  the  twenty-two  areas  of  emphasis  encom- 
passed in  the  Departments  of  Art  and  Design,  Com- 
munications, Music,  and  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

2.  Students  who  need  help  in  assessing  their  potential 
competence  are  assigned  to  faculty  members  within 
the  departments  for  personal  consultation  Here  their 
skills  and  talents  are  explored,  and  m  some  cases 
prognostic  tests  are  given  to  reveal  potential  suc- 
cess 

3  All  students  who  register  as  majors  in  any  of  the  col- 
lege departments  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  col- 
lege advisement  center.  Individual  student  records 
showing  progress  to  date  and  courses  needed  to 
complete  requirements  are  available  for  inspection  by 
the  student  and  academic  advisers,  who  together 
plan  a  schedule  for  course  completion 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships,  awards,  and  grants-in-aid  are  available  lo 
qualified  students  in  all  departments  of  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Communications  A  number  of  these  are 
resen/ed  for  high  school  graduates  and  transfer  stu- 
dents qualified  because  of  scholarship,  outstanding 
skills,  or  leadership 

All  scholarships  and  awards  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee.  Applications 
for  such  awards  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  Specific  information  regarding  individual 
qualifications  may  be  had  from  the  chairman  of  the  indi- 
vidual departments 

For  information  regarding  scholarships,  fellowships. 
and  grants-in-aid  for  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate 
School  section  of  this  catalog 

College  of  General  Studies 

C   Terry  Warner,  Dean  (106  HGB) 
Marion  J  Bentley,  Assistant  Dean  for. General  Education 
(130  FOB) 


David  M.  Sorenson,  Assistant  Dean  tor  Career  and  Mi- 
nority Programs  (A-209  ASB) 
Bartley  E   Day,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  (141-B  BRMB) 
The  College  of  General  Studies  consists  of  the  following 
academic  areas  and  departments: 

Air  Force  ROTC  (Aerospace  Studies) 
Army  ROTC  (Military  Science) 
Career  Education  Program 
General  Education  Learning  Center 
Honors  Program 
Indian  Education 
Minority  Education 
Philosophy 
University  Studies 

In  addition  to  these  areas  and  departments,  the  col- 
lege includes  three  other  agencies  that  have  University- 
wide  impact:  the  college  advisement  center,  the  Univer- 
sity's general  education  program,  and  the  University's 
tutoring  service  These  are  described  below 

With  the  exception  of  degree-seeking  students  in  the 
Department  of  University  Studies,  each  student  enrolled 
in  the  college  either  has  degree-seeking  status  in  one  of 
the  other  colleges  or  is  preparing  for  such. 

The  college  specializes  in  individualized  advisement 
and  academic  support  for  its  students;  the  techniques  it 
employs  for  this  purpose  for  Honors  students,  Indian 
students,  general  studies  students  without  majors, 
ROTC  cadets,  students  on  academic  warning  and  pro- 
bation are  among  the  most  advanced  and  successful  in 
the  nation 

College  Advisement  Center 

Jerry  L.  Jensen,  Supervisor  (130  BRMB) 

Records  of  all  students  in  the  college,  excepting  ROTC 
cadets,  are  housed  in  the  college  advisement  center. 
These  records  are  thoroughly  evaluated  prior  to  individ- 
ual advisement  appointments  of  students  with  faculty 
and  staff  in  the  several  departments  Advisement  visits 
are  scheduled  and  followed  up  by  the  advisement  cen- 
ter staff.  Because  of  the  center's  management  of  the 
advisement  operation,  departments  make  maximally  ef- 
ficient use  of  faculty  time  in  advising  students. 

General  Education  Operations 

Marion  J.  Bentley,  Assistant  Dean  (130  FOB) 

Assisting  the  General  Education  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, this  office  coordinates  and  facilitates  faculty  and 
administration  activity  in  the  New  General  Educatksn 
Program.  It  correlates  receipt  and  review  of  evaluation 
proposals  and  otherwise  ensures  the  communication  of 
general  education  development  at  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative level.  Though  this  office  also  prepares  or 
approves  all  communications  to  students  about  the  New 
General  Education  Program,  all  student  contacts  with 
the  general  education  program  are  through  the  college 
advisement  centers  or  their  major  supervisors 

Tutoring  Service 

Jerry  L  Jensen,  Coordinator  (130  BRMB) 

This  service,  performed  by  students  approved  by  de- 
partment chairmen  to  act  as  tutors,  is  available  to  all 
BYU  students  who  need  help  beyond  their  regular 
classroom  instructkjn 

A  description  of  this  service  is  found  in  the  Student 
Services  section 

College  of  Humanities 

Bruce  B   Clark,  Dean  (129  JKBA) 

R   Max  Rogers.  Associate  Dean  (240  B-34) 

The  following  departments  and  areas  are  in  the  College 
of  Humanities 

American  Studies 

Asian  and  Slavic  Languages 

English 

French  and  Italian 

Germanic  Languages 
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Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature 

Latin  American  Studies 

Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center 

Linguistics  and  Special  Languages 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

College  Advisement  Center 

Dale  King,  Supervisor  (144  JKBA) 

Advisers  in  the  college  advisement  center  and  in  the  de- 
partments are  available  to  consult  with  students  in  the 
selection  of  programs  that  best  fit  their  educational 
goals  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  most  effectively 
to  their  broad  education  and  professional  training. 

Goals  and  Program 

The  College  of  Humanities  was  created  on  June  1 . 
1965.  through  a  division  of  the  former  College  of  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences,  although  the  basic  sub- 
ject areas  of  literature  and  language  taught  in  the  col- 
lege have  been  important  areas  of  the  University  since 
its  beginning. 

Emphasis  in  the  college  is  on  the  study  of  languages, 
both  English  and  foreign,  and  on  the  cultures  and  the 
achievements  in  art  and  thought  of  the  people  who  use 
these  languages.  In  other  words,  the  college  is  heavily 
involved  in  what  is  traditionally  called  "liberst"  educa- 
tion, both  for  those  who  major  or  minor  in  the  college 
and  for  those  who  are  served  by  it  through  the  general 
education  programs.  In  their  ultimate  goals,  the  human- 
ities seek  to  discover,  preserve,  and  disseminate  the 
best  of  man's  thoughts  and  creations. 

There  are  three  large  purposes  for  which  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  College  of  Humanities  has  been 
designed.  First  is  intensive  training  in  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, in  English  composition,  and  in  basic  com- 
prehension of  foreign  languages  for  all  students  of  the 
University  Second  is  the  provision  of  a  broad,  liberal 
education  through  literature  and  other  humanities 
courses  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  values 
of  today's  complex  civilization  and  to  help  them  contrib- 
ute to  the  best  of  those  values.  Third  is  the  preparation 
of  highly  skilled  professional  men  and  women— profes- 
sionals deeply  rooted  in  the  humanities  and  able  to  fill 
positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership,  especially  as 
teachers,  but  also  as  educated  leaders  in  many  other 
areas. 

Courses  intended  to  contribute  to  the  first  two  pur- 
poses are  offered  as  a  service  to  all  BYU  students  Ca- 
reer programs  for  those  who  choose  to  do  their  major 
work  in  this  college  are  offered  in  each  of  the  seven 
regular  departments  and  the  two  interdisciplinary  areas. 
Degrees  currently  available  in  the  College  of  Humanities 
are— 

Ivlaster  of  Arts;  American  Literature,  Classics,  Com- 
parative Literature,  English  Language,  English  Liter- 
ature, French,  German,  Humanities,  Latin-American 
Studies.  Linguistics.  Portuguese,  Spanish,  TESL 

Bachelor  of  Arts:  American  Studies,  Chinese,  Com- 
parative Literature,  English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Humanities.  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Latin-American 
Studies,  Portuguese.  Russian.  Spanish,  Spanish- 
Speaking  American  Studies 

Associate  of  Arts;  Classical  Civilization,  Humanities,  Por- 
tuguese, Spanish. 

The  college  also  is  engaged  in  research,  especially  in 
the  language-translation  and  intercultural  programs  of 
the  Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center,  di- 
rected by  R.  Max  Rogers. 


College  of  Nursing 

f\4axine  J.  Cope,  Dean  (2240-B  SFLC) 

A  nursing  career  offers  a  life  that  is  rewarding  and  a  fu- 
ture that  IS  secure  Throughout  the  world,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  needed  as  nurses  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  public  health  agencies,  military  services,  com- 
prehensive mental  health  centers,  health  missions,  and 
in  various  kinds  of  practitioner  roles. 


Programs 

To  prepare  nurses  to  meet  many  different  employment 
opportunities,  Brigham  Young  University  College  of 
Nursing  offers  a  career  mobility  program  consisting  of 
three  phases  with  multiple  entrances  and  exits. 
Phase  1,  Associate  Degree.  AD  graduates  are  pre- 
pared with  liberal  and  technical  education  They  are 
able  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  general  nursing 
care  in  a  variety  of  health-illness  situations.  Their  sound 
scientific  background  provides  a  base  for  entering  into 
the  8  S  phase 

Phase  2,  Baccalaureate  Degree.  B  S.  graduates  are 
prepared  with  scientific  and  professional  education  for 
primary  care  practice  They  have  the  skills  necessary 
for  physical  and  psychological  assessments  needed  to 
promote  and  provide  professional  nursing  care  Utilizing 
leadership  knowledge  and  skills,  they  influence  change 
and  help  achieve  a  higher  level  of  health  for  patients 
and  their  communities. 

Phase  3,  Master's  Degree.  The  graduate  program  pre- 
pares professional  nurses  to  become  master  clinicians 
in  specialty  areas  such  as  cardiovascular,  neurological, 
oncological,  and  family  nursing.  The  basis  pf  this  pro- 
gram is  to  prepare  for  clinical  leadership  roles  in  epi- 
sodic or  distributive  care  settings  Teaching,  supervising, 
and  research  experience  are  included. 

Nurses  prepared  at  the  graduate  level  are  in  great 
demand  as  clinical  specialists,  researchers,  faculty,  and 
leaders. 

The  graduates  of  either  the  AD,  or  B.S  phases  are 
eligible  to  take  the  State  Board  Test  Pool  examinations 
for  licensure  to  practice  as  R  N.'s  (registered  nurses). 

Registered  nurses  seeking  a  bachelor's  degree  may 
enter  the  program  at  the  level  tor  which  they  qualify. 
Admission  and  placement  are  made  on  an  individual 
basis. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Norma  Rae  Arrington,  Supervisor  (2251  SFLC) 

The  college  advisement  center  (CAC)  is  designed  to 
help  students  with  any  academic  need  and  to  assist 
them  to  successfully  progress  from  the  day  of  orienta- 
tion through  graduation  as  smoothly  as  possible  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  freely  use  the  academic  ser- 
vices of  the  center. 

Admission  Policies  and  Criteria 

Admission  to  Brigham  Young  University  does  not  mean 
that  a  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  nursing  program. 

The  following  criteria  and  procedures  have  been  es- 
tablished for  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing's  clini- 
cal program  (Nurs.  106).  To  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion, students— 

1,  must  be  fully  matriculated  at  BYU. 

2.  must  have  completed  the  required  supporting 
courses  (Chem.  102,  RelA  121,  Zool.  260  and  261, 
Psych.  Ill)  with  a  C  grade  or  higher  (a  C-  is  not 
acceptable): 

3   must  have  obtained  an  overall  grade-point  average  of 

not  less  than  2.5, 
4.  must  have  personal  characteristics  and  traits  which 

enable  them  to  function  effectively  in  their  course 

work  and  to  relate  effectively  to  others. 

While  students  who  meet  the  above  critena  are  eli- 
gible for  consideration  for  admission,  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  they  will  be  accepted  into  the  program. 
Those  who  best  meet  the  requirements  (those  with  the 
highest  grades)  will  be  admitted  first.  A  first  consid- 
eration will  also  be  given  to  those  who  intend  to  go  on 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Students  are  responsible  for  informing  the  college  ad- 
visement center  when  they  are  eligible  for  acceptance 
as  well  as  the  term  for  which  they  wish  to  be  admitted. 

Campus  Assignment 

Students  will  be  assigned  to  the  Provo  or  Salt  Lake 
campus.  Special  needs  will  be  considered  when  pos- 
sible.  However,  students  should  understand  that  their 
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preference  for  a  specific  campus  cannot  always  be 
granted.  Assignments  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
resources  and  facilities  for  a  higfi-level  educational  pro- 
gram 

Transportation 

II  is  necessary  that  a  student  have  an  automobile  or 
have  access  to  one  Some  of  the  educational  expe- 
riences (particularly  in  public  health)  are  in  various 
areas  In  the  community  It  is  necessary  to  make  home 
visits  to  families 

College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences 

Eliot  A.  Butler.  Acting  Dean  (270  ESC) 

The  College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences 
consists  of  six  departments  There  are  also  two  special 
category  designations— physical  science  and  science 
fundamentals 

Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Physical  Science 
Physics  and  Astronomy 
Science  Fundamentals 
Statistics 

Pliyslcal  Science.  The  one  course  in  this  category, 
Physical  Science  100,  prepares  students  for  one  of  the 
evaluations  in  natural  science 

Science  Fundamentals.  This  category  has  been  estab- 
lished for  those  students  who  are  unsure  of  a  specific 
major  but  are  interested  in  the  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal sciences  Such  students  should  take  fundamental 
courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  during 
their  first  year  while  they  evaluate  their  professional  in- 
terests. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Helen  Stillman,  Supervisor  (271  ESC) 

The  advisement  center  provides  information  and  assist- 
ance on  registration,  requirements  for  graduation,  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  major, 
up-to-date  records,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  college 

Required  High  School  Preparation 

To  complete  the  prescribed  curricula  without  loss  of 
time,  a  student  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences  will  need  to  have  completed 
successfully  the  following  high  school  courses  or  their 
equivalents: 

3  units  of  English 

4  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2'/?  units  of  al- 
gebra. 1  unit  of  geometry,  and  V?  unit  of  trigonometry 
This  should  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  to  com- 
mence college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus 

1  unit  of  physical  science,  which  should  be  either  chem- 
istry or  physics 

Because  mathematics  provides  the  foundation  for  all 
work  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  high  school  preparation  in 
this  subject  If  their  high  school  training  is  found  to  be 
deficient,  entering  students  will  be  required  to  take  re- 
medial work.  It  should  t>e  realized  that  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  college  program  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended by  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  make  up 
these  deficiencies 

To  help  determine  which  mathematics  course  should 
be  taken  first,  students  may  write  to  the  Mathematics 
Department,  292  TMCB,  and  request  that  a  mathemat- 
ics placement  test  be  sent  to  them 

Students  who  will  not  have  completed  all  recommend- 
ed courses  by  the  time  they  graduate  from  high  school 
may  complete   them   through   Home  Study  or  other 


courses  offered  by  Brigham  Young  University  High 
school  seniors  who  have  the  time  and  ability  may  carry 
special  courses  which  will  be  given  college  credit  and 
which  may  be  counted  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
Information  on  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
request 

Degrees  Offered 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are  of- 
fered in  chemistry,  chemistry  teaching,  computer  sci- 
ence, earth  science,  geology,  geological  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  statistics  A 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  applied  physics  is  offered 
as  an  option  for  those  who  wish  to  laecome  familiar  with 
reactor  physics  or  nuclear  engineering  physics;  it  is  out- 
lined in  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  section  of  this  cata- 
log No  degree  is  offered  in  the  physical  science  area.  It 
provides  courses  for  other  degree  programs  only. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  chemistry, 
computer  science,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
statistics.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  available  in 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  Programs  leading 
to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  are  currently  offered 
in  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics.  All  requirements  for 
these  advanced  degrees  are  specified  by  the  Graduate 
School  and  are  found  under  Graduate  Program  in  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  section 

Specially  scheduled  programs  are  available  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  chemistry  or  physics  who,  before 
commencing  their  junior  year,  decide  to  obtain  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  Tfie  MA-3,  ME-3,  and  MS-3  programs  in- 
tegrate the  work  of  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
years  into  one  program  which  has  better  continuity  than 
is  possible  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  For  example, 
It  IS  possible  in  these  programs  to  obtain  a  much  better 
foundation  in  mathematics  before  taking  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  award 
the  bachelor's  degree  either  simultaneously  with  the 
master's  degree,  or  earlier  if  all  requirements  are  com- 
pleted. 

College  of  Physical  Education 

Clayne  R  Jensen,  Dean  (212  RB) 

Donald  D  Shaw,  Assistant  Dean  (221 -F  RB) 

The  following  departments  and  divisions  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education; 

Dance 

Health  Sciences 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Physical  Education— Men 

Physical  Education— Women 

Recreation  Education 

Youth  Leadership 

Community  School  Regional  Center 

Intramural  and  Extramural  Sports 

The  LDS  Church,  through  its  beliefs  and  teachings, 
has  developed  a  unique  reputation  relative  to  health 
practices— one  of  active  and  vigorous  living,  leadership 
of  youth,  and  wholesome  use  of  time  Brigham  Young 
University,  in  harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Church,  provides  its  members  with  opportunities  tor 
both  participation  and  active,  exemplary  leadership 

College  Advisement  Center 

Dell  Bown,  Supervisor  (205  RB) 

Assistance  in  planning  programs  may  be  obtained 
through  the  College  of  Physical  Education  Advisement 
Center  and  the  respective  departments 

Goals 

This  college,  unique  among  American  universities,  seeks 
to  make  three  significant  contributions  (1)  provision  of 
services  to  the  students  and  faculty.  (2)  extension  of 
University  programs  to  the  public,  and  (3)  preparation  of 
professional  leaders  The  college  sponsors  an  extensive 
health  education  program,  a  variety  of  physical  educa- 
tion activity  courses,  numerous  intramural  and  extra- 
mural activities,  supervised  free  play,  and  several  activity 
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clubs  High-quality  Intercollegiate  athletic  teams  and 
dance  performance  groups  are  correlated  with  other 
programs  of  the  college.  Those  majoring  in  one  of  the 
areas  within  the  college  find  strong  professional  pro- 
grams at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Community  School  Regional  Center 

The  center  was  established  in  1968  under  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  University  and  the  Mott  Foun- 
dation. Through  this  program,  workshops  are  conducted 
and  courses  are  offered  which  lead  toward  a  master's 
degree  with  emphasis  on  the  administration  of  commu- 
nity school  programs.  Consultation  services  are  provid- 
ed to  the  school  districts  of  Utah  and  certain  other  in- 
termountain  states. 

Graduate  Study 

Graduate  study  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education  has 
developed  into  an  extensive  program.  By  completing  the 
prescribed  requirements,  a  student  may  obtain  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  health  sciences,  recreation  education,  or 
physical  education.  A  program  leading  to  the  Ed.D.  and 
Ph.D.  degree  in  physical  education  is  also  offered.  In 
graduate  study,  the  student  may  choose  from  the  sever- 
al options  offered  in  each  department. 

Free-Play  Facilities 

Students,  faculty  members,  and  staff  can  use  the  phys- 
ical education  facilities  during  the  evening  and  on  Satur- 
days. The  college  encourages  participation  in  these  ac- 
tivities, which  provide  diversion  and  afford  opportunities 
for  development  in  enjoyable  and  wholesome  activities. 

College  of  Social  Sciences 

Martin  B.  Hickman.  Dean  (323  KMH) 

The  following  departments  and  special  programs  are 
available  in  the  College  of  Social  Sciences: 

Anthropology  and  Archaeology 

Economics  i 

Family  and  Local  History 

Geography 

Government 

History 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Undergraduate  Social  Work 

Western  Studies  Center 

World  Affairs 

College  Advisement  Center 

Omar  Kader,  Supervisor  (240  KMH) 

Advisers  stand  ready  to  consult  with  students  in  the  se- 
lection of  studies  that  will  contribute  most  effectively  to 
a  broad  education  and  to  specialized  training  in  each 
department. 

Purposes 

People  themselves  have  always  been  a  most  fascinating 
study— what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  thought, 
what  they  have  said,  and  how  they  have  reacted  to 
problems  confronting  them. 

The  social  sciences  study  activities  and  relationships 
of  people:  their  nature,  their  power  to  communicate, 
their  environment,  what  motivates  them,  how  their  activi- 
ties progress,  the  institutions  they  have  created,  and  the 
important  social  and  governmental  problems  with  which 
they  must  deal.  The  social  sciences  are  therefore  re- 
lated disciplines  whose  purpose  is  to  help  people  live  in 
the  most  intelligent  and  satisfying  manner,  and  they  uti- 
lize the  modern  methods  of  science,  controlled  observa- 
tion, laboratory  experimentation  whenever  possible,  sta- 
tistics, and  analytical  reasoning  Their  potential 
significance  for  a  troubled  world  is  tremendous. 

There  are  two  large  purposes  for  which  the  instruc- 
tional program  ot  the  College  of  Social  Sciences  is  de- 
signed. One  is  the  provision  of  a  broad  education,  help- 
ing those  who  obtain  it  to  receive  in  the  fullest  measure 
the  values  found  in  today's  complex  civilization  and  to 
contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  those  values  in  an  ef- 


fective, acceptable  manner  The  other  is  the  preparation 
of  a  more  limited  group  as  qualified  contributors  to  the 
discovery  of  additional  truth  to  add  to  our  present  heri- 
tage and  as  capable  professional  participants  in  the  pro- 
ductive affairs  of  daily  living. 

Courses  intended  to  contribute  to  the  first  purpose 
are  offered  as  a  service  to  all  students  in  the  University. 
Career  programs  for  those  who  choose  to  do  their  ma- 
jor work  in  this  college  are  offered  in  each  department. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
TRADITION 

FROM  CLASSICAL 

GREECE  TO  THE 

PRESENT 


Although  originally  the  term  uni- 
/  %versity  had  nothing  to  do  with 
/  %  the  universe,  the  etymological 
-JL.  1^  similarity  of  these  two  words 
has,  over  the  years,  created  a  bond  of 
meaning.  A  university's  special  gift  is 
not  simply  the  facts  it  dispenses,  but 
the  love  of  universal  truth  that  gives 
meaning  both  to  facts  and  to  the  pur- 
suit of  learning  itself.  For  education 
ought  never  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  but 
the  means  to  the  end  for  which  all 
universities  exist,  or  have  existed.  True 
education  produces  citizens  of  the 
world  (whether  termed  "kalokagathoi," 
''Renaissance  men,"  or  ''integrated 
people"),  men  and  women  who  in- 
corporate into  their  lives  not  only  in- 
telligence, sensitivity,  and  morality,  but 
also  "the  power  to  act  well  in  the 
world's  work." 


EDUCATION 

IN  ANCIENT 

GREECE 


Greek  education  originally  meant  the 
training  of  the  hero.  According  to 
mythology,  the  young  Herakles  was 
taught  by  Linos,  whom  he  slew  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  an  episode  surprisingly  reminiscent  of 
student  violence  in  our  own  day.  The  hero 
Achilles  was  schooled  by  the  centaur  Cheiron, 
who  instructed  his  young  pupil  in  hunting, 
healing,  and  music  as  well  as  in  rules  of  mor- 
al conduct,  which  later  became  famous  as  T/je 
Maxims  of  Cheiron.  In  another  version  it  was 
not  a  centaur,  but  a  human  tutor.  Phoenix, 
who  taught  Achilles  "to  be  a  doer  of  deeds 
and  a  speaker  of  words"  (Iliad  9.443). 

From  the  beginning,  education  in  Greece 
was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  aristocracy 
and  consisted  of  the  training  that  would  pro- 
duce the  kalokagathos,  the  "beautiful  and 
good  man"  or  gentleman.  This  education  was 
essentially  moral  and  ethical,  rather  than  tech- 
nical, and  enabled  a  man  to  function  in  the 
cultural  life  of  his  city.  There  were  three 
parts  to  the  education  of  the  young  Greek 
aristocrat:  gymnastike,  or  physical  education, 
which   included   such   sports  and  arts  as   run- 


Linos  teaches  Iphikles  to  play  the  lyre,  Skyphos. 
Iphikles,   twin  brother  of  Herakles.   was  a  much 
better  student  than  his  brother.   The  Greek  strong 
man,  having  less  brain  than  brawn,  lost  patience 
with  his  studies  and  took  it  out  on  his  teacher. 
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ning,  jumping,  discus  and  javelin  throwing, 
wrestling,  boxing,  horsemanship,  chariot  rac- 
ing, and  the  brutal  pankration;  musike,  or  mu- 
sic, in  which  the  pupil  learned  to  play  the 
flute  and  the  lyre  and  to  sing  and  dance  in 
the  chorus;  and  grammatike.  which  consisted 
of  learning  to  read,  recite,  and  appreciate  the 
ancient  poets,  especially  Homer.  Although 
there  were  no  final  examinations  as  we  know 
them,  most  Greeks  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  rigorous  and  grueling  ordeals  of  the  ath- 
letic games  and  to  participate  in  the  dramatic 
and  musical  competitions  which  were  held 
during  the  great  festivals  as  a  part  of  Greek 
life.  Later,  under  the  democracy  in  Athens, 
opportunities  for  education  were  extended  to 
more  and  more  citizens.  Nevertheless,  educa- 
tion always  remained  a  privilege  for  an  elite, 
since,  as  Plato  noted,  "few  were  prepared  to 
suffer  the  sacrifice  entailed  and  few  could  ap- 
preciate its  advantages." 


ACADEMIC  AMBROSIA 

T1  he  demise  of  tyrants  and  the  rise  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  caused  a  revo- 
lution in  education.  The  need  for  polit- 
ical leaders  who  could  persuade  their  fellow 
citizens  in  the  issues  discussed  in  the  council 
and  assembly  created  a  demand  for  a  new 
type  of  teacher  who  could  train  men  in  the 
skills  of  oratory  and  debate.  These  teachers 
(such  as  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Hippias), 
called  sophists,  offered  a  popular  but  expen- 
sive education  that  promised  political  lead- 
ership and  social  success  to  the  ambitious 
youth  of  the  wealthy  aristocratic  families.  As 
itinerant  professionals,  they  travelled  about 
the  Greek  world  claiming  in  public  lectures 
and  private  tutoring  sessions  that  they  could 
teach  their  pupils  the  art  of  win- 
ning any  argument  through  rhet- 
oric. To  do  this,  the  student  was 
required  to  know  enough  to  at  least  present 
the  appearance  of  universal  knowledge,  and 
so  the  sophists  claimed  to  provide  a  complete 
education. 

It  was  Socrates  who  first  challenged  the  ex- 
travagant claim  of  the  sophists  to  teach  pohti- 
cal  virtue.  He  rejected  their  neutrality  on 
moral  issues,  maintaining  that  rhetoric  was  a 
specious  art,  not  concerned  with  truth  but 
merely  with  success  and  the  acquisition  of 
power.  For  him,  education  must  deal  with 
truth  and  aim  at  spiritual  perfection.  Socrates, 
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Linos  and  Mousaios  in  a  recitation  Usson.  Cup. 
Mousaios,  destined  to  become  a  gnat  teacher  him- 
self,    receives    instruction    from     Linos,     mythical 
educator  of  heroes  such  as  Herakles. 


however,  was  not  an  orthodox  teacher.  In 
fact,  he  disclaimed  being  a  teacher  at  ail.  His 
method  was  a  logical  investigation  by  ques- 
tion and  answer  of  such  moral  and  ethical  is- 
sues as  the  nature  and  definition  of  justice, 
good,  and  pierv,  rather  than  the  transmission 
of  knowledge.  Thus,  he  developed  in  his  pu- 
pils a  critical  attitude  and  the  abilit)'  to  strip 
all  inconsistencies  and  false  reasoning  from 
any  question.  This  revolutionary  intellectual 
approach  in  education  and  his  personal  associ- 
ation with  his  pupils  were  regarded  as  im- 
pious and  harmful  to  the  youth  of  Athens, 
and  Socrates  p>aid  for  his  teachings  with  his 
life. 

Tl  he  generation  after  the  sophists  and 
Socrates,  advanced  education  was  re- 
fined into  systems,  and  two  schools 
arose:  Plato's  Academy  and  the  intimate  circle 
of  disciples  around  Isocrates.   Both  were  still 


concerned  with  training  effective  political 
leaders,  but  they  differed  fundamentally  in 
philosophy  and  methods.  These  rival  forms  of 
education  persisted  for  centuries  in  the  West- 
em  world.  In  a  way,  Isocrates  was  heir  to  the 
rhetorical  tradition  of  the  sophists,  while 
Phto  developed  the  ideas  of  Socrates  into  a 
program  of  political  science  and  philosophy 
with  a  strong  scientific  and  mathematical 
bias.  Organizing  his  school  as  a  religious 
brotherhood,  Plato  subjected  his  students  to  a 
long,  rigorous  course  of  study  emphasizing 
geometry,  astronomy,  music,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  and  culminating  in  dialectics. 
Bv  a  progressively  restrictive  process,  Plato 
chose  those  who  would  eventually  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  Few  sur- 
vived the  whole  process,  which  might  last  un- 
til the  student  was  fifty  years  old.  For  Plato, 
the  aim  of  education  was  not  political  or  so- 
cial success  but  the  attainment  of  true  virtue, 
based  on  philosophical  insight.  Ideally,  this 
education  would  produce  philosopher-rulers 
(as  in  The  Republic)  who  would  govern  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  For  most  Athenians, 
however,   Plato's  system   was  too  demanding 
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COURTESY  OF  ALLARD  PIERSUN  xMUitUM.  AMbTERD 


To/»,  left:  HerakUs  attacks  his  master.  Linos,  with 
a  stool  as  the  class  disperses.  Cup  by  Douris. 


Bottom,  left:  woman  teacher  listens  to  a  bay  giving 
his  recitation  lesson.  Attic  red-figure  kylix  by 
Sahouroff  shortly  after  480  bc 
Inside  this  particular  kylix  is  a  Nike,  a  goddess  of 
victory.  The  cup  was.  perhaps,  a  prize  for  work  at 
school -Greek  education  was  highly  competitive. 


Aboie:  a  girl  being  conducted  reluctantly  to  school. 
Red -figure  kyli.x. 


and  impractical  to  have  any  real  impact  on 
the  educational  practices  of  the  time.  Never- 
theless, he  was  successful  in  training  an  im- 
pressive number  of  statesmen  who  became  ad- 
visers, counsclors-of-state,  generals,  and  rulers 
throughout  the  Greek  world. 

Isocratcs,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  deter- 
mined the  course  ancient  Greek  education 
was  to  take  to  the  end  of  its  history.  Al- 
though  he  had   been   a   pupiJ   of  Gorgias,   he 


rejected  the  sophist  concept  that  the  aim  of 
education  was  mere  success.  For  him,  educa- 
tion was  the  development  of  practical  wisdom 
and  moral  character,  which  was  best  achieved 
through  humane  studies,  meaning  rhetoric  in 
its  highest  sense.  Isocrates  saw  moral  value  in 
eloquence,  and  thus  speech  became  all  impor- 
tant in  his  educational  system.  But  he  also 
insisted  that  his  pupils  acquire  a  wide  educa- 
tion, thus  championing  an  ideal  that  can  only 
bc  characterized  as  humanism. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  educational 
enterprises  in  the  ancient  world  was 
the  Lyceum  or  Peripatos  of  Plato's  stu- 
dent Aristotle.  After  twenty  years  at  the 
Academy  as  both  student  and  "assistant," 
Aristotle  spent  over  ten  years  researching  and 
serving  at  the  courts  of  rulers,  including  three 
years  at  the  Macedonian  court  as  the  tutor  of 
the  young  Alexander.  When  Alexander  be- 
came regent,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  founded  a  school  at  a  shrine  of 
Apollo  called  the  Lyceum.  This  was  a  com- 
munirv'  that  had  common  meals  and  held  a 
monthly  symposium  or  banquet.  And  while 
Aristotle  held  forth  both  in  lectures  and  semi- 
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The  education  of  boys.  Cup  by  Douris.  Top  left, 
from  left  to  right:  flute  lesson;  writing  lesson; 
paidagogos—the  slave  who  escorted  a  boy  to  school 
and  superintended  his  studies.  Schoolroom  objects 
include  a  scroll,  writing  tablets  (filled  with  wax), 
a  lyre,  and  a  cross-shaped  article  thought  to  be  a 
tuning  device  or  measuring  instrument.  Top  ri^ 
left  to  right:  music  lesson  on  lyre;  recitation  lesson; 
paidagogos.  Schoolroom  objects  include  two  drinking 
cups,  two  lyres,  a  book-roll  basket,  and  a  flute  case. 


Women  reading.  Cup.  below;  lekythos.  nght. 
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narlikc  sessions,  on  subjects  ranging  from  zo- 
olog\-  to  rhetoric,  his  pupils  and  assistants,  in- 
cluding Theophrastus.  Eudemus.  and 
Aristoxcnus.  conducted  research  in  areas  such 
as  botany,  the  histon'  of  philosophy,  and  mu- 
sic. Aristotle's  theories,  rediscovered  in  the 
Middle  Ages  along  with  Pbtonic  philosophy, 
would  have  a  profound  imf>act  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  universirv 


AMAZONS  ASD  APHRODITES 


It  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  wo- 
men in  ancient  Greece  received  i  formal 
education.  Most  husbands  were  satisfied 
if  their  wives  had  been  instructed  in  the  skills 
needed  to  run  the  household.  In  Xenophon's 
Oeconomkus,  Ischomachus  expresses  the  expec- 
tations most  men  had  for  a  wife:  "She  was 
not  yet  fifteen  when  she  came  to  me.  and  up 
to  that  point  had  lived  under  the  greatest  su- 
pervision, so  that  she  might  see.  hear,  and  say 
as  little  as  possible.  Shouldn't  I  have  been 
content  0"en  if  she  came  only  knowing  how 
to  take  wool,  make  a  cloak,  and  give  out 
spinning  tasks  to  her  maids.'  For  she  had 
been  very  well  trained  to  control  her  appetite, 
and  this  training  I  deem  is  the  most  impor- 


tant to  both  men  and  women."  Most  Greek 
women  were  no  doubt  taught  bv  their 
mothers  to  cook,  weave,  spin,  etc.  Never- 
theless, it  is  evident  from  vase  paintings  that 
women  of  wealthy  families,  at  least,  were  also 
taught  to  read.  sing,  play  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  dance,  and  e\en  received  some 
physical  training— enough  to  compete  in  the 
races  in  certain  festivals  such  as  those  of  the 
goddess  Hera.  Perhaps  most  sophisticated 
wete  the  schools  organized  bv  Sappho  and 
others  for  the  voung  women  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C  Although  Sappho's  school  was  a  religious 
fellowship  {ihtasos)  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  it 
was  in  reality  more  like  a  finishing  school  for 
girls  to  prepare  them  for  marriage.  The  em- 
phasis was  on  cultural  education:  dancing  and 
music,  especially  singing  and  playing  the  Ivrc; 
but  attention  was  also  paid  to  beauty,  charm, 
and  lashion.  The  women  were  even  taught 
to  face.  Their  accomplishments  were  displayed 
in  festivals,  religious  ceremonies,  and  ban- 
quets. 

Later,  in  the  Hellenisric  period  (300-^ 
B.C),  schools  were  coeducational.  When  sec- 
ondary schools  developed  during  this  period, 
women,  at  least  those  of  the  upper  classes 
who  could  afford  the  privilege,  attended 
them.  Some  women  even  pursued  philosophy, 
though  never  rhetoric. 
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THE 

ROMAN 
WAY 


WHEN  IN  ROME . 


T\  he  earliest  Romans  saw  education  not 
so  much  as  an  intellectual  endeavor  but 
more  as  a  means  of  inculcating  in  the 
young  a  way  of  life  based  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  customs  and  morals  of  their  ancestors- 
the  mos  maiorum.  A  privilege  of  a  rural  aris- 
tocracy, education  taught  the  practical  virtues 
of  hard  work,  frugality,  and  severity;  how  to 
manage  an  estate;  the  principles  of  warfare; 
and  law.  Originally,  education  was  a  function 
of  the  family,  rather  than  of  formal  schools. 
For  the  first  seven  years  the  mother  had 
charge  of  the  young  boy  or  girl  and  estab- 
lished the  basic  moral  attitudes  for  the  rest  of 
the  child's  life.  While  girls  remained  under 
the  tutelage  of  their  mothers,  learning  how 
to  manage  the  home,  boys,  from  the  time 
they  were  seven  until  they  assumed  the  toga 
virilh  at  age  sixteen  or  seventeen,  were  edu- 
cated by  their  fathers.  They  taught  their  sons 
by  precept  and  example,  taking  them  along 
to  the  forum,  to  the  curia,  where  the  Senate 
met,  and  to  banquets  and  festivals  where  the 
sons  learned  proper  behavior  as  well  as  the 
various  facets  of  life. 

After  the  young  Roman  aristocrat  had  at- 
tained citizenship,  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  older  man,  rich  in  experience  and 
wisdom  and  usually  a  friend  of  the  family, 
under  whom,  for  one  or  two  years,  the 
young  man  served  a  kind  of  apprenticeship, 
called  by  the  Romans  tirocinium  fori,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  public  life.  Here  he  was  taught 
politics  and  law.  Next,  the  young  Roman 
went  off  to  the  army.  After  spending  one 
year  in  the  ranks  learning  obedience,  he  com- 
pleted his  training  as  a  staff  officer,  or  tri- 
bunus  militum,  under  the  tutorship  of  an  older 
officer  for  whose  wisdom  he  had  great  respect 
and  veneration.  The  importance  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  directed  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  Romans  is  preserved  in  the 


Neumagen  tomb  relief  of  a  Roman  school  scene; 
3rd  century. 

Scrolls  of  classical  poetry  provided  much  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  grammar  (secondaty)  schools. 

words  of  Juvenal:  Maxima  debetur  puero  rever- 
entia.  (We  should  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  youth.) 


ITS  GREEK  TO  ME 


"^"^7"7"hen  Rome  came  into  contact 
\  \  /  with  Greek  civilization,  Roman 
V  ▼  aristocrats  adopted  Greek  education 
for  their  children.  Learned  Greeks,  often 
slaves,  were  hired  as  tutors  for  the  members 
of  the  household,  and  Romans  young  and 
old,  such  as  those  in  the  circle  of  Scipio, 
avidly  learned  and  studied  Greek  language,  lit- 
erature,   philosophy,    and    especially    rhetoric 


and  oratory,  seeing  the  advantages  of  such 
fields  for  the  law  courts.  Only  music,  art,  and 
competitive  athletics  failed  to  find  favor  in 
Rome.  For  the  first  time  Roman  education 
became  intellectual.  Later,  after  119  B.C.,  it  be- 
came fashionable  for  young  Romans  like  Cae- 
sar, Cicero,  Horace,  and  others  to  enhance 
their  education  by  going  to  Greece  to  study 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  under  the  great  mas- 
ters at  Athens  and  Rhixles. 

With  the  adoption  ot  Greek  education 
schools  were  founded  in  Rome,  although  pri 
vate  education  by  tutors  was  preferred  by 
many  well-to-do  families.  Boys  and  girls,  ac 
companied  by  a  slave  called  a  paedagogus.  at 
tended  primary  schools  run  by  a  litleralor, 
where  under  often  brutal  methods  they 
learned  rc-ading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Few 
cr  people  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
school  of  the  grammarian  (grammalicus),  the 
equivalent  of  our  secondary'  schools,  to  be 
caught  to  read  and  parse  the  poets,  both 
Greek  and  Latin. 


.^St^^LU^, 


T\  he  ancient  Roman  counterpart  of  a 
college  education  was  the  study  of  rhe- 
toric. Under  the  direction  of  the  rhetor. 
a  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  young  Ro- 
mans declaimed  on  imaginary  subjects  to 
learn  the  art  of  persuasion  and  eloquence. 
This  kind  of  training  often  incurred  the 
charge  of  artificiality  and  irrelevance  to  prac- 
tical life,  as  the  fierce  satire  of  Petronius 
shows:  "I'm  sure  the  reason  such  young  nit- 
wits arc  produced  in  our  schools  is  because 
they  have  no  contact  with  anything  of  any 
use  in  everyday  life.  All  they  get  is  pirates 
standing  on  the  beach,  dangling  manacles,  ty- 
rants writing  orders  for  sons  to  cut  off  their 
fathers'  heads,  oracles  advising  the  sacrifice  of 
three  or  more  virgins  during  a  plague-a  mass 
of  sickly  sentiments:  every  word,  every  move 
just  so  much  poppycock."  Nevertheless,  it 
was  rhetoric  that  equipped  the  Romans  for 
their  careers  in  law  and  politics,  two  areas 
that  are  lasting  contributions  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization. 


THE 
RISE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 


From  the  sixth  century  until  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  study  of  secular 
subjects  was  organized  around  the  "sev- 
en liberal  arts,"  which  were  grouped  into  the 
trivium,  consisting  of  grammar  (and  liter- 
ature), rhetoric,  and  dialectic  (logic),  and  the 
quadrivium,  which  included  mathematics, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  Though  this 
arrangement  of  the  arts  was  the  basis  of  the 
curriculum  in  monastic  and  later  in  cathedral 
schools,  it  remained  for  most  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  model  imperfectly  realized.  In  sparse 
times,  when  the  emphasis  fell  largely  on  the 
rudimentary  skills  in  reading  and  writing  nec- 
essary for  the  discharging  of  clerical  duties, 
the  whole  quadrivium,  for  example,  was  often 
reduced   simply   to  practice  at   reckoning   the 


moveable  dates  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar. 
But  there  were  high  points:  Alcuin's  educa- 
tional reforms  under  Charlemagne  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  remarkable 
monastic  school  at  Monte  Cassino,  and,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  cathe- 
dral school  of  Chartres. 

The  enormous  influx  of  knowledge  into 
Europe  in  the  twelfth  century -which  includ- 
ed texts  and  translations  of  Greek  and  Arabic 


Jean  MiHot,  a  scribe,  translates  the  Miracles  of 
Notre  Dame  into  French;  14i6  miniature. 
Monastic  scribes  engaged  in  a  variety  of  tasks. 
They  prepared  official  documents,  copied  or  recopied 
ancient  or  contemporary  texts,  and  produced 
prayerbooks  or  books  of  hours  for  rich  patrons. 
Manuscripts  could  be  consulted  in  the  library;  but 
to  prei'ent  stealing  (a  hand-copied  book  was  a 
valuable  commodity),  manuscripts  were  sometimes 
chained  to  the  shelves.  This  is  why  in  many  mon- 
asteries copyists  either  worked  in  the  library  or  in 
a  scriptorium,  a  room  specially  equipped  for  com- 
piling and  copying  texts. 


-lOTH  EQLE  NATiONA 
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A  lesson  m  astronomy,  from  Brcviare  dc  Saint 
Louis,  nth  century. 

The  astronomer  (center)  holds  an  astrolabe,  an  in- 
strument for  obserx'tng  the  positions  of  heavenly 
bodies.  He  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  (left)  and  a 
mathematician  (right). 


scientific  and  philosophical  works,  as  well  as 
the  corpus  of  Roman  law-brought  about 
what  scholars  have  called  the  "Twelfth-Cen- 
tury Renaissance."  a  burgeoning  of  learning 
which  underlay  the  rise  of  a  new  institution- 
the  university. 


COURTESY  Of  81BL10TH  EQUE  DE  LARSENAL,  PARIS 


ILLUMINATING  THE  DARK  AGES 


Ti  he  university  is  a  legacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Universities  emerged  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  stabilized  in  the 
thirteenth.  A  medieval  university  was  called  a 
studium  generate,  that  is,  a  "general  school," 
and  was  staffed  by  regent  masters  (professors) 
in  each  of  the  seven  arts  and  in  at  least  one 
of  the  higher  disciplines  of  theology,  medi- 
cine, or  law  who  were  capable  of  attracting 
students  from  distant  parts.  The  term  univer- 
sitas  (university)  referred  not  to  the  school  it- 
self, but  to  individual  guilds  or  unions  of 
scholars    and    students   banded    together,    like 


Above:  George  Chastelain  offers  his  hook  to 
Charles,  duke  of  Bourgogne;  from  Instruction 
d'un  Jeune  Prince  by  G.  Chastelain,  I5th  cen- 
tury. 

Chastelain  was  a  poet-historian.  Like  most  authors 
of  his  day,  he  was  supported  by  the  patronage  of  a 
wealthy  nobleman  who  commissioned  manuscripts 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  works. 


Right:  a  scholar  in  his  study  with  his  manuscripts, 
from  Dialogue  des  Creatures,  lith-century  Flem- 
ish manuscript. 

This  intricately  illuminated  page  is  a  kind  of  au- 
thor's preface.  The  text,  in  French,  begins,  "Here 
commences  the  treatise  entitled  the  dialogue  of  the 
creatures,  translated  from  Latin  into  French.  ..." 
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the  trade  guilds,  for  protection  of  their  com- 
mon interests.  Medieval  universities  were 
unencumbered  by  real  estate  holdings,  so 
whenever  disputes  arose  with  townsmen,  who 
objected  to  price-fixing  of  rents,  etc.,  the 
guilds  of  masters  and  students  usually  won  by 
threatening  to  leave  town,  thereby  depriving 
the  merchants  and  landlords  of  profits.  Several 
major  universities,  including  Cambridge,  Leip- 
zig, and  Padua,  originated  through  such  walk- 
outs. 

Tihe  earliest  studium  generate  emerged  in 
the  mid-twelfth  century  in  Bologna 
when  masters  of  canon  (ecclesiastical) 
law  and  the  arts  joined  existing  masters  of 
Roman  (civil)  law.  The  university  was  secular 
in  origin  and  constitution.  Its  generally 
wealthy  and  mature  students  formed  two 
"universities"  (one  for  Italians  and  one  for 
students  from  beyond  the  Alps).  These  two 
guilds,  at  first  defensive,  soon  worked  togeth- 
er offensively  to  assure  that  students  had  pri- 
mary control  of  the  affairs  of  the  studium. 
There  were  no  salaried  professorships  at  this 
time,  and  teachers,  whose  livelihood  depended 
on  the  tuition  from  individual  students,  were 
forced  by  economic  necessity  to  comply  with 
the  students'  rules:  a  master  had  to  deposit  a 


Procession  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pont- 
a-Mousson  in  Funerailles  d'Henry  II,  Due  de 
Lorraine  ly  Claude  de  la  Ruelle,  I6th  century.  In 
academic  processions  the  faculties  marched  in  a  pre- 
scribed order,  usually  according  to  seniority  of  the 
faculty  (theology  was  almost  always  first).  At  the 
head  of  this  procession  are  representatives  of  the 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  each  car- 
rying a  staff  symbolic  of  his  profession. 


sum  of  money  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
from  which  fines  for  violations  could  be  de- 
ducted. He  could  not  leave  town  without 
permission;  he  could  not  skip  a  lecture  or  go 
faster  or  more  slowly  than  the  syllabus  pre- 
scribed; he  had  to  attract  at  least  five  stu- 
dents to  a  lecture  or  else  he  was  considered 
to  be  absent  himself;  and  if  his  lectures  went 
overtime,  students  were  obligated  to  walk 
out.  Official  spies  [denunciatores  doctorum)  wete 
assigned  to  report  on  each  master's  perform- 
ance, and  if  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  serious 
infraction  the  master  could  receive  a  privatio 
which  banned  him  from  teaching  and,  there- 
fore, from  his  livelihood. 

By    contrast,    the   University    of   Paris,    the 
most    influential     university     of    the    Middle 
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Ages,  grew  out  of  the  cathedral  school  of 
Notre  Dame.  Here  the  major  "university" 
was  a  guild  of  masters  of  arts  and  their  stu- 
dents, divided  by  geographical  origin  into 
four  "nations."  This  guild  bargained  collec- 
tively against  encroachments  of  local  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  authorities  and  against  recal- 
citrant townsmen.  Students  and  masters  wore 
clerical  robes  (there  was  even  a  dress  standard 
forbidding  pointed  shoes),  although  many  of 
them  did  not  actually  enter  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy.  Whereas  Bologna  became  fa- 
mous for  law,  Montpellier  for  medicine,  and 
Oxford  for  natural  sciences,  theology  was  the 
queen  of  disciplines  at  Paris,  where  the  pope 
banned  the  study  of  civil  law  in  1229. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  CONCEPT 


Medieval  colleges,  which  emerged  in 
Paris  in  the  late  twelfth  century 
and  developed  fully  in  the 
thirteenth,  were  not  divisions  of  a  university's 
faculty  and  students  according  to  disciplines. 
A  collegium  was  an  autonomous,  self-govern- 
ing,   legal    entity    with    its   own    statutes   and 


seal,  initially  endowed  by  its  founder  (usually 
a  king,  nobleman,  or  bishop)  for  the  chari- 
table purpose  of  providing  access  to  educa- 
tion for  students  of  limited  means.  Ideally,  the 
college  was  not  conceived  of  simply  as  a  hos- 
tel or  dormitof)',  but  as  a  Christian  commu- 
nity engendering  spiritual,  moral,  and  academ- 
ic excellence.  Some  colleges,  especially  in 
Paris,  were  for  beginning  grammar  students 
and  undergraduates  in  the  arts;  others,  like 
the  College  of  the  St^rbonne  in  Paris  and  the 
Oxford  (e.g.,  Merton,  Balliol)  and  Cambridge 
(e.g.,  Peterhouse,  King's  Hall)  colleges,  were 
for  advanced  students  in  the  superior  dis- 
ciplines of  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  Fel- 
lows (socii)  of  the  colleges,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, regulated  their  membership,  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  hired,  with  funds  from  the 
endowment,  teachers  in  various  disciplines  to 
supplement  (and  sometimes  supplant)  "ordi- 
nary" lecturers  in  the  university. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  equate  college  and  uni- 
versity; colleges  did  not  grant  degrees,  and 
onlv  a  minority  of  students  resided  in  them. 
Southern  universities  such  as  Bologna  were 
virtually  untouched  by  the  collegiate  move- 
ment. Whereas  colleges  are  still  central  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those  in   Paris  (there 


were  fifty-seven  during  the  thirteenth  to  fif- 
teenth centuries)  were  disrupted  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  have  never  been  re- 
vived, although  the  University  of  Paris  now 
bears  the  name  of  its  most  famous  college- 
the  Sorbonne. 


STUDENT  LIFE:  WHAT,  ME  STUDY.' 


^  I  i  he  popular  image  of  the  medieval  stu- 
I  dent  is  that  he  (there  were  no  women 
'  students  per  se,  though  many  women 
received  substantial  education  through  tutors 
or  convent  schools)  was  a  "wandering  schol- 
ar" who  was  riot-prone,  drunken,  and 
raucous.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  violent 
"town-gown"  conflicts,  occasionally  resulting 
in  death.  Local  merchants  diluting  wine  for 
students  was  a  frequent  complaint,  but  the 
typical  medieval  student  was,  nonetheless, 
rather  sedate  and  most  interested  in  acquiring 
the  credentials  that  would  permit  him  to  find 
a  secure  civic  or  ecclesiastical  position  amidst 
fierce  competition. 

Though  they  produced  and  maintained 
some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  medieval  universities  were  mostly  utili- 
tarian and  job-oriented  in  their  focus.  The 
study  of  classical  literature  and  the  love  of 
learning  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind,  so 
strongly  cultivated  at  cathedral  schools  such 
as  Chartres,  were  overshadowed  and  slighted 
by  the  practical  emphasis  on  gainful  employ- 
ment. This  emphasis  seemed  to  many  to 
cheapen  the  concept  of  education.  John  of 
Garland,  for  example,  wrote  in  1241:  "If  you 
are  a  real  scholar  you  are  thrust  out  in  the 
cold.  Unless  you  are  a  money-maker,  I  say, 
you  will  be  considered  a  fool,  a  pauper.  The 
lucrative  arts,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  are 
now  in  vogue,  and  only  those  things  are  pur- 
sued which  may  have  a  cash  value."  If  this 
professorial  complaint  is  perennial,  so  too  are 
the  many  surviving  student  letters  home  beg- 
ging for  money  and  the  practice  of  hazing 
freshmen,  or  "yellow-beaks,"  as  they  were 
called. 

Although  modern  students  are  frequently 
dismayed  at  the  price  of  textbooks  and 
grumble  at  assigned  readings  in  the  reserve  li- 
brary, they  would  probably  not  want  to  trade 
places  with  their  medieval  counterparts,  who 
knew  little  of  libraries  and,  since  printing  was 
not  yet  invented  (to  say  nothing  of  Xerox- 
ing), had  to  rent  and  copy  by  hand,  or  pay  a 


stationer  to  copy,  eight-page  segments  of  the 
approved  copy  of  the  text  (exemplar)  or  else 
do  without  (which  was  less  easily  done  then 
than  now).  The  average  age  of  beginning  stu- 
dents ranged  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  The 
only  entrance  requirement  was  that  the  stu- 
dent know  Latin,  which  was  the  only  lan- 
guage he  would  be  permitted  to  speak  during 
his  stay  at  the  university.  Students  in  north- 
ern universities  enjoyed  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities as  ostensible  clerics.  They  were  exempt 
from  trial  in  civil  courts  and  from  taxation 
and  military  service. 


THE  RENAISSANCE 


If  the  university  is  a  legacy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  from  the  Renais- 
sance that  we  inherit  the  formulation 
of  liberal  educarion  that  has  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  until  within  the  last  gen- 
eration or  so,  when  undeviating  insistence  on 
the  value  of  the  classics  in  general  education 
has  been  challenged  in  some  quarters,  and 
universities  have  increasingly  reverted  to  the 
medieval  view  of  practical,  job-oriented  train- 
ing. 


Translation  0/ Gaudeamus  Igitur 

(This  is  the  most  popular  and  well  known  of 
all  surviving  student  songs.) 

1.  Let  us,  then,  rejoice 
While  we  are  young! 

After  a  youth  full  of  delight  and  joy, 
After  old  age's  bitterness, 
The  earth  will  have  us. 

2.  Where  are  they  now  who 
Lived  in  the  world  before  us? 
Go  search  in  heaven. 

Go  search  in  hell. 

Where  are  they  now?  They  are  no  more. 

3.  Our  life  is  brief 

And  briefly  shall  be  ended. 
Death  comes  quickly. 
It  snatches  us  cruelly. 
None  shall  be  spared. 

4.  Long  live  our  university! 
Long  live  our  kind  professors! 
Long  live  our  colleagues! 
Long  live  each  college! 

May  they  flourish  forever! 
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COURTESY  OF  STAATLICHE  MUSEEN  PRELSSICHEK  KLLTt 


The  humanist  educators  Vittorino  da  Feltre 

(d.  1446),  Guarino  da  Verona  (d.  1460),  Pet- 
rus  Paulas  Vergerrus  (d.  1444),  and  others 
were  concerned  with  education  of  the  whole 


Left:  some  a^ects  of  student  life  in  the  college  of 
Ave  Maria  at  the  University  of  Paris,  from  Or- 
donnances  de  I'Hotel  du  Roy,  I4th  century. 
From  top:  I)  one  student  lights  a  chapel  lamp 
while  another  offers  wine  to  a  beggar;  2)  a  stu- 
dent sweeps  the  chapel  on  Saturday;  i)  at  the  end 
of  the  week  a  student  hands  over  library  books, 
some  chained,  to  his  successor  in  the  presence  of  five 
witnesses  (and  we  think  check-out  cards  are  a 
bothersome  precaution.');  4)  every  morning  the  first 
to  awake  must  ring  a  hell  and  say  a  Hail  Mary; 
on  the  left,  a  student  feeds  the  college  goldfinches. 


A  lecture  in  a  German  university,  jrum  a  cum- 
pendium  of  Aristotle's  Nichomachean  Ethics  by 
Frater  Henricus  de  Allemania.  14th  century. 
The  only  thing  lacking  in  this  scene,  making  it 
differ  from  a  modem  classroom  episode,  is  a  stu- 
dent reading  the  Daily  Universe. 


man  through  "liberal  studies"-thosc  studies 
"which  are  worthy  of  a  free  man  ...  by 
which  we  attain  and  practice  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, that  education  which  calls  forth,  trains 
and  develops  those  highest  gifts  of  body  and 
mind  which  ennoble  men.  and  which  are 
rightly  judged  to  rank  next  to  virtue  only." 

Physical  skills-gymnastics,  fencing,  danc- 
ing, etc.-were  an  integral  part  of  education, 
but  the  principal  emphasis  of  formal  school- 
ing was  on  humane  letters,  that  is,  classical 
literature,  which  the  humanist  educators  as- 
serted had  immense  practical  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual value.  The  humanities,  as  represent- 
ed in  ancient  literature,  were  the  civilizing 
force  of  mankind  that  formed  man's  moral  at- 
titudes, made  him  an  integrated  and  produc- 
tive citizen,  and  taught  him  duty  to  God, 
country,  family,  and  self  This  emphasis  on 
"pagan"  literature  was  justified  by  turning 
from  the  dry  syllogisms  of  the  late  scholastics 
back  to  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  such  as 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Clement,  and  even  St. 
Paul,  who  not  only  wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
but  quoted  the  ancient  poets  and  philoso- 
phers themselves  to  reconcile  classical  con- 
cepts with  Christian  values. 
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SHEEPSKINS 

AND 

MORTARBOARDS 

FAHRENHEIT  OR  CENTIGRADE' 


Ti  he  origins  of  academic  degrees  remain 
obscure.  By  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  a  system  of  three  grades  had 
come  into  being:  the  scholar,  who  attended 
lectures  and  could  argue  on  a  series  of  set 
questions;  the  bachelor,  a  student-teacher,  of 
sorts,  who  was  attempting  to  earn  his  license 
to  teach;  and  the  master,  the  highest  position 
in  any  faculty  at  this  time,  who  was  required 
to  lecture  in  the  university  for  at  least  two 
years  after  receiving  his  degree. 

Master,  doctor,  and  professor  were  original- 
ly synonymous  terms  referring  to  a  teacher  or 
a  learned  man.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  title  of  doctor  came  to  be 
used  for  the  culminating  degree  in  the  higher 
faculties  of  canon  law,  civil  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Later  this  title  was  also  used  in  theolo- 
gy, but  its  use  never  spread  to  the  faculty  of 
arts.  Most  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  the 
higher  disciplines  of  medicine,  theology,  and 
law  held  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Those 
who  did  not  were  required  to  do  remedial 
work.  It  took  about  sixteen  years  from  first 
enrollment  at  a  university  to  earn  a  doctorate 
in  theology. 

Even  when  a  bachelor  had  received  his  li- 
cense he  was  still  not  free  to  teach  without 
supervision.  At  one  time  a  license  was  all  that 
was  required  for  teaching,  but  as  guilds  of 
masters  formed,  guild  membership  became  a 
prerequisite,  and  entrance  requirements  stif- 
fened. The  licentiate  was  required  to  "deter- 
mine" in  a  series  of  disputations  for  forty 
days  (usually  over  the  period  of  Lent).  The 
student  had  not  only  to  demonstrate  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
and  an  ability  to  discourse  on  it,  but  he  also 
had  to  be  of  good  moral  character-vouched 
for  by  his  faculty  sponsors  (up  to  eighteen  of 
them).  In  Vienna  in  1449  seventeen  of  forty- 
three  candidates  were  failed -all  for  moral, 
rather  than  intellectual  shortcomings.  At  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  a  student  had  to  take  an  oath 


Reception  of  a  doctor;  woodcut  in  a  German  edi- 
tion (if  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  l(>th  century. 
The  cap  being  placed  on  the  new  doctor's  head  is  a 
symbol  of  his  induction  into  the  guild  of  masters, 
the  university  faculty. 


not  to  take  revenge  on  examiners  who  failed 
him. 

Following  a  successful  determination,  the 
bachelor  was  inducted  into  a  guild  of  masters 
in  a  ceremony  called  "inception,"  during 
which  a  cap,  symbol  of  the  mastership,  was 
placed  on  the  inceptor's  head.  Inception  was 
followed  by  the  new  master's  inaugural  lec- 
ture {principium)  and  a  banquet-a  costly  affair 
at  the  student's  expense. 
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POMP  ASD  CIRCUMSTANCE 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  academical 
dress  is  not  a  last  vestige  of  priestly 
robes  of  the  medieval  church.  It  origi- 
nated in  lay  fashions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
underwent  so  many  modifications  through 
the  centuries  as  fashions  changed  that  today 
the  Middle  Ages  would  never  recognize  such 
garb  as  their  own. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  university,  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  all  of  whom  held  at  least 
minor  orders,  wore  a  sober  form  of  dress  be- 
fitting a  secular  clerk.  But  the  dress  of  the 
secular    clergy    was    not    essentially    different 


from  that  worn  by  the  laity  of  all  classes  of 
societ)-.  High  to  low,  everyone  wore  hoods  as 
a  protection  from  inclement  weather;  and  by 
at)out  1450,  when  it  was  given  up  in  ordinary 
dress,  the  hood  was  a  recognized  feature  of 
the  academic  costume. 

The  only  strictly  clerical  garment  to  be- 
come academic  dress  was  the  cappa  clauia.  a 
loose  cape  and  hocxl,  usually  with  a  shoulder 
piece,  that  had  an  opening  for  the  head  and 
slits  for  the  arms.  Lay  teachers  (a  minority, 
most  often  to  be  found  in  the  faculties  of 
civil  law  and  medicine)  also  adopted  a  version 
of  the  cappa.  But  as  the  cappa  fell  into  disuse 
among  the  clergy  in  general,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  academical  garb.  And  by  the 
late   fifteenth   century,   as   lay   fashion    moved 
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Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna  appears  before  Italian 
doctors;  miniature  from  La  Vie  de  Sainte  Cath- 
erine de  Sienne,  15th  century. 
The  disputant  on  the  left  with  the  open  hook 
wears  a  cappa  clausa  unth  shoulder  piece.  Note 
the  hood  on  the  costume  of  the  bearded  gentleman 
immediately  to  his  left.  A  wide  assortment  of 
headgear,  including  hats  atop  hoods,  attests  to  the 
lack  of  regulation  regarding  academical  dress  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 


toward  shorter,  less  cumbersome  clothing,  ac- 
ademic fashion  also  abandoned  the  heavy  cap- 
pa,  and  the  sleeved  tunica  or  roba,  before 
worn  underneath,  became  the  outer  garment. 

Two  much  later  changes  in  lay  fashion  also 
influenced  the  development  of  academical 
dress.  First  was  the  front  opening,  replacing 
the  hole  for  the  head  in  the  closed  gown. 
The  American  version  of  both  the  master's 
and    doctoral    gowns    is    still    worn    open. 


and  the  practice  of  facing  the  opening  with 
fur  survives  in  the  decorative  facing  on  the 
doctoral  gown.  The  second  modification  was 
the  elaboration  and  increase  in  size  of  the 
sleeve.  Surviving  variations  include  the  full 
bell  sleeve  on  the  doctoral  gown,  the  closed 
oblong  sleeve  with  a  slit  for  the  arm  on  the 
master's  gown,  and  the  wing  sleeve  of  the 
bachelor's  robe. 

University  statutes  regarding  academic 
costume  were  somewhat  vague  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  university.  But  by 
the  fourteenth  century,  all  universities  were 
canonizing  some  modified  and  specified  ver- 
sion of  lay  fashion  as  the  acceptable  academic 
dress.  These  statutes  were  periodically  adapted 
to  changing  fashions.  Shape  and  cut  were  the 
essential  features.  (American  universities  be- 
gan nationally  standardizing  academical  dress 
in  1895.) 

The    use    of  color    to   distinguish    faculties 
was  not  regulated  until  the  fifteenth  century. 


I 


President  Dallin  Oaks  (right),  wearing  the  soft 
academical  bonnet  and  maroon  robe  of  a  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Doctor  of  Laws,  straightens  the 
tass/e  on  the  mortarboard  of  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  while  Arthur  R.  Taylor,  former  president 
of  CBS,  loots  on.  Velvet  front  facings  and  match- 
ing velvet  bars  on  the  sleeves  are  a  typical  feature 
of  the  modem  doctoral  gown.  Note  the  full  bell 
sleeves  and  lining  of  the  hood  on  President  Oaks's 
robe.  Faculty  in  academic  processions  now  uvar  the 
academic  dress  of  the  institution  granting  their 
highest  degree. 


but  even  then  it  Jittered  among  universities. 
Still,  black  or  white  signitled  the  faculty  of 
theology;  green,  yellow,  or  blood-red  denoted 
the  faculty  of  medicine;  and  blue,  in  various 
shades,  usually  indicated  the  faculty  ot  philos- 
ophy. Scarlet  was  reserved  for  canon  law. 

Nowadays,    the    hood    is    bordered    with    a 
color  denoting  the  field  of  the  degree  (arts- 


white,  science-golden  yellow,  philosophy- 
blue,  law-purple).  The  width  ot  this  border 
and  the  length  of  the  hoixl  indicate  the  level 
of  the  degree  (bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate). 
The  hood  is  lined  with  silk  or  a  comparable 
material  of  a  color  indicating  the  degree- 
granting  institution. 

The  academical  bonnet,  a  full,  loose  head- 
dress on  the  order  ot  a  baggy  beret,  was  de- 
rived from  a  fiftecnth-centun'  French  fashion. 
The  more  common  "mortarboard"  was  an 
English  mixlification  of  a  soft,  square  bonnet 
introduced  to  Paris  about  1520  from  Italy,  it- 
self a  variation  of  the  pileus.  i  clerical  head- 
dress adopted  by  the  church  in  1311  to  be 
worn  by  the  clergy  "after  the  manner  of  lav- 
men"  who  had  originated  the  fashion. 

St)urcc:  Hargreaves-Mawdsley.  W.  N.  A  His- 
tory of  Academical  Dre.is  in  Europe  until  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1963. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colonizers  was  to  found  a  uni- 
versity. The  founders  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege (1636)  took  for  granted  the  continuity 
of  Western  education.  Their  college  in  coloni- 
al America  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Hebrew  schools  of  the  prophets  through  the 
Academy  of  Athens,  Aristotle's  Lyceum,  the 
Palace  School  of  Charlemagne,  the  medieval 
universities,  and  the  enlightened  academies 
of  the  Reformation.  As  the  direct  heirs  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  these  men  felt  a  sacred 
obligation  to  keep  the  torch  of  learning  a- 
flame  in  the  New  World. 

Christianity  was  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  educational  system,  and  all  of  the  early 
colleges  were  controlled  by  denominations. 
But  these  institutions  were  not  set  up  solely 
as  religious  seminaries  to  train  ministers.  Pub- 
lic officials  and  professional  men  in  all  fields 
could  benefit  from  a  classical  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

The  value  of  the  university  in  a  wild,  new 
land  could  not  be  underestimated.  A  learned 
clergy  and  literate  laity  were  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  government  and  order.  A 
university  could  advance  learning,  combat  ig- 
norance and  barbarism,  and  instruct  in  the 
virtues  of  loyalty,  citizenship,  and  faith.  The 
moral  foundation  of  this  education  is  stressed 
in  the  early  rules  of  Harvard,  in  which  the 
college's  chief  aim  is  that  "Every  one  shall 
consider  the  Mayne  End  of  his  life  &  studyes, 
to  know  God  &  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  Eter- 
nall  life."  Yale's  entrance  requirements  of 
1745  included  the  following;  "That  none  may 
Expect  to  be  admitted  into  this  College  un- 
less upon  Examination  of  the  Praesident  and 
Tutors,  They  shall  be  found  able  Extempore 
to  Read,  Construe  and  Parse  Tully,  Virgil, 
and  the  Greek  Testament;  and  to  write  True 
Latin  Prose  and  to  understand  the  Rules  of 
Prosodia,  and  Common  Arithmetic,  and  shall 


bring   Sufficient   Testimony    of  his   Blameless 
and  inoffensive  Life." 

The  American  universities  were  modeled  on 
European  institutions,  particularly  those  in 
England  and  Scotland.  However,  the  immen- 
sity of  the  New  World  and  the  relative  pov- 
erty of  its  inhabitants  made  the  development 
of  a  large  collection  of  residential  colleges, 
like  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  impossible.  In- 
stead, there  developed  widely  separated  degree- 
granting  institutions;  Harvard  (1636),  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (1693),  Yale  (1701),  and 
Princeton  (1746). 

In  some  ways  the  American  university  was 
a  last  bastion  of  scholasticism.  The  curricu- 
lum harked  back  to  the  medieval  seven  liberal 
arts,  plus  the  Renaissance  emphasis  on  liter- 
ature and  classics.  Latin  and  Greek  were  en- 
trance requirements,  and  the  study  of  He- 
brew, syllogistically  proven  to  be  the  language 
of  the  angels,  received  strong  encouragement. 
A  rigid  four-year  program  led  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 

But  there  was  no  ban  on  "new  learn- 
ing." Copernican  astronomy  was  wide- 
ly taught-Harvard  even  owned  a  tele- 
scope. And  Idy  the  early  eighteenth  century 
the  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Descartes  and 
the  theories  of  Newton  had  received  such 
support  that  the  heretofore  inflexible  curricu- 
lum was  altered  to  include  more  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  as  well  as  English  liter- 
ature and  modern  foreign  languages. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  col- 
leges were  moving  away  from  clerical  adminis- 
tration. New  colleges  were  being  founded  by 
lay  members  of  the  community.  In  fact,  to 
attract  enrollment  the  religious  institutions 
dropped  doctrinal  religious  examinations  as 
part  of  the  entrance  requirement.  And  while 
William  and  Mary  still  continued  to  turn  out 
Anglican  ministers,  its  emphasis  had  shifted 
in  other  areas  from  producing  pious  laymen 
to  training  young  men  "to  become  Gentle- 
men," anticipating  the  philosophy  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  treatise,  The  Idea  of  a  University. 


Thesis  sheet  from  Harvard  University,  1768.  An 
early  commencement  requirement,  the  theses  were 
topics  in  a  variety  of  fields  (ethics,  mathematics, 
grammar,  physics,  etc.)  upon  which  graduating 
seniors  were  required  to  be  able  to  discourse.  Note 
the  degree  to  which  the  Latin  terminology  of  the 
theses  has  been  adopted  into  modem  English  vocab- 
ulary. 
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Harvard  College  in   179^.    The  gentlemen  in  the  foreground  are  playing  an  early  version  of  cricket. 
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YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY 


A  UNIQUE  PERSPECTIVE 


Brigham  Young  University  began  in 
1875  with  the  same  educational  vision 
that  accompanied  the  founding  of  the 
universities  of  colonial  America.  "All  truth  is 
the  offspring  of  heaven,  and  is  incorporated 
in  the  religion  which  we  have  embraced," 
said  Brigham  Young.  "Every  accomplishment, 
every  grace,  every  useful  attainment  in  math- 
ematics, in  all  science  and  art  belong  to  the 
Saints  and  they  should  avail  themselves  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  of  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  the  sciences  offer  to  the  diligent 
and  persevering  scholar." 

BYU  shares  with  the  tradition  of  Western 
education  the  concept  that  all  men,  and  so- 
ciety as  well,  can  benefit  from  a  liberal  and 
moral  education.  And  these  two  components 
are  both  essential  to  the  truly  integrated  man. 
President  Dallin  Oaks  said,  "In  our  view, 
education    without    religion    would   be   as   in- 


complete as  narrow  vocational  training  with- 
out accompanying  exposure  to  the  human- 
ities." 

In  an  age  of  specialization,  Brigham  Young 
University  still  speaks  for  the  whole  man,  the 
kalokagathos  of  the  Greeks.  "We  do  not  want 
BYU  ever  to  become  an  educational  factory," 
said  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball.  "It  must 
concern  itself  with  not  only  the  dispensing  of 
facts,  but  with  the  preparation  of  its  students 
to  take  their  place  in  society  as  thinking, 
thoughtful,  and  sensitive  individuals." 

As  many  universities  have  abandoned  their 
special  mission  to  lift  the  behavior  and  moral- 
ity of  their  students,  BYU  has  remained  true 
to  its  double  heritage:  the  intellectual  tradi- 
tions of  the  Western  world,  and  its  spiritual 
heritage  from  heaven. 

"Education  on  this  campus  deliberately  and 
persistently  concerns  itself  with  'education  for 
eternity,'  not  just  for  time,"  President  Kim- 
ball has  said,  adding,  "This  University  shares 
with  other  universities  the  hope  and  the  labor 
involved  in  rolling  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  even  further,  but  we  also  know 
that  through  the  process  of  revelation  there 
are  yet  'many  great  and  important  things'  to 


Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  who  organized  the  Normal 
College  at  Brigham  Young  Academy,  instructs 
this  1898  class  in  the  theory  of  teaching. 


Firmly  in  the  philosophical  tradition  of  V^estem 
education  that  views  knowledge  as  a  means,  not  an 
end  in  itself,  the  motto  on  the  portals  of  Brigham 
Young  University  reads,  "Enter  to  learn.  Go  forth 


be  given  to  mankind  which  will  have  an  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  impact  far  bc)'ond 
what   mere   men    can    imagine.    Thus,   at    this 


University  among  faculty,  students,  and  ad- 
ministration, there  is  and  must  be  an  excite- 
ment and  an  expectation  about  the  very  na- 
ture and  future  of  knowledge  that 
underwrites  the  uniqueness  of  BYU." 
•  In  its  commitment  to  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  nature  of  education.  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  remains  true  to  the 
university  heritage,  adding  its  unique  per- 
spective of  "education  for  eternity." 
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List  of 
Courses 


Semester  System.  Courses  of  study  at  Brigham  Young 
University  are  ottered,  and  credit  for  satisfactory  conn- 
pletion  is  granted,  on  a  semester  basis. 

Course  Numbering  System.  Level  of  instruction  of 
courses  is  shown  by  the  numbers  assigned: 

Course  Number      Type  of  Course 

1  to  99  Preparatory  and  remedial 

(noncredit) 
100  to  299  Lower-division 

300  to  499  Upper-division 

500  to  599  Advanced  undergraduate 

or  graduate 
600  to  799  Graduate 

Credit-Hour  Designations.  The  three-number  code 
which  appears  in  parentheses  immediately  after  each 
course  title  has  the  following  significance: 

First  number       Semester  hours  of  credit 
Second  number  Class  hours  of  lecture,  recitation, 
or  seminar  meeting  per  week  or 
Minimum  hours  of  individual  study 
required  per  week 
Third  number      Laboratory  hours  required  per  week  or 
Hours  of  field  study  or  individual 
research  per  week 

Abbreviations  and  Symlwls.  The  following  abbrevia- 
tions and  symbols  are  used  in  the  List  of  Courses  sec- 
tion: 

Arr.  Credit,  class,  or  laboratory 

hours  arranged 
ea.  Credit-hour  designation  applies  to  each 

course  number  listed 

Fulfills  old  general  education  requirements  in— 

G-AH  American  history  and  government 

G-BS  Biological  science 

G-T  Health 

G-C  English  composition 

G-L  Foreign  language 

G-HA  Humanities  and  aesthetics 

G-ML  Mathematics,  statistics,  and  logic 

G-E  Physical  education 

G-PS  Physical  science 

G-R  Religion 

G-SS  Social  science 

R  Course  may  be  repeated  tor  credit 

H  Course  offered  through  the  Honors  Program 

□  Cross-reference  course— one  which  origi- 

nates in  one  department  but  may  count 
tor  credit  in  another  department 


Interdisciplinary  Courses.  Interdisciplinary  courses  are 
taught  in  several  areas. 

Graduate  Courses.  Advanced  undergraduate  or  gradu- 
ate courses  (500  series)  may  be  used  for  graduate 
credit  with  certain  limitations. 

No  D  credit  or  correspondence  credit  can  apply  to- 
ward a  graduate  degree. 

Reservation  ol  RIgtit  to  Change  Courses.  The  Univer- 
sity makes  every  effort  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
contents  of  this  catalog  but  reserves  the  right  to  elimi- 
nate, discontinue,  or  add  courses  at  any  time. 


Accounting 


Professors:  Andersen,  Garrison,  Hubbard,  Johnson. 
Knighton,  Orton,  K.  F.  Skousen  (Chairman,  350 
JKB),  K.  M.  Skousen,  J.  M  Smith,  R  J.  Smith,  Tay- 
lor. Woodfield. 

Associate  Professors:  Albrecht,  Cameron,  Hansen, 
Hardy,  McAllister,  McKell,  Randall.  Streuling,  West- 
ern. 

Assistant  Professors:  Brackner,  Harde,  Palmer,  Peter- 
sen, Romney,  Sonderegger,  White 

Undergraduate  Program 

Accounting  Careers 

Knowledge  of  accounting  methodology  and  its  ways  of 
describing  economic  activity  has  long  been  a  necessary 
pari  of  education  for  careers  in  business.  In  almost  all 
areas  ol  business,  accounting  data  are  a  fundamental 
source  of  information  for  purposes  of  decision  making 
and  control.  With  the  rise  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
means  of  processing  data,  the  trained  accountant  has 
been  freed  from  many  clerical  tasks  and  is  presented 
with  wide  opportunities  for  supervising,  at  a  pKofessional 
level,  the  preparation  and  interpretation  of  data  for  op- 
erating management  and  the  public. 

Professional  careers  in  accounting  are  to  be  found  in 
three  general  areas:  (1)  management  accounting,  (2) 
public  accounting,  and  (3)  not-for-profit  accounting. 
Management  accountants,  as  memt>ers  of  the  manage- 
ment team,  provide  information  and  advice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  and  controlling  their  company's  oper- 
ations The  graduate  who  works  in  professional  public 
accounting  may  be  Involved  in  auditing,  in  tax  work,  in 
financial   and   other   advisory   services,    and   in   giving 
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many  types  of  advice,  eg.,  on  data  processing  systems 
to  managements  of  business  firms.  Local  and  state  gov- 
ernments, the  United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  uhiyersities,  hospitals,  and 
other  agencies  provide  opportunities  in  not-for-profit  ac- 
counting. 
University  and  College  Requirements 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  accounting  must  complete 
the  University  general  education  requirements.  Scholarly 
committees  on  education  for  accountancy  have  stressed 
the  need  for  courses  teaching  communication,  logic, 
and  relationships  betvi/een  people  and  their  environ- 
ment. In  line  v^rith  these  recommendations,  the  Account- 
ing Department  faculty  encourages  students  to  select 
courses  from  philosophy,  communications,  sociology, 
psychology,  English,  mathematics,  and  statistics  in  fulfill- 
ing the  general  University  requirements  (see  general 
education  programs  sections). 

Prema|or  Requirements 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Accounting  re- 
ceive their  initial  advisement  from  and  are  assigned  to 
the  College  of  Business  Fundamentals  Division  until  they  . 
complete  the  following  premajor  courses: 

Math.  105  or  110 3  hours 

Econ.  110 3  hours 

Stat.  221  4  hours 

Acctg.  201,  203  6  hours 

Acctg.  232  A  and  B 3  hours 

Acctg.  242  3  hours 

ComSci.  133  A  and  B 3  hours 

Upper-division  accounting  courses  are  available  only 
through  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Professional  Ac- 
countancy (see  requirements  following)  or  through  spe- 
cific authorization  from  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Professional  Accountancy  (IPA). 
Institute  of  Protesslonal  Accountancy 

To  major  in  accounting  a  student  must  apply  for  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Institute  of  Professional  Accountancy 
(IPA).  IPA  classes  are  restricted  to  those  admitted  to 
the  IPA  program  unless  special  permission  is  obtained 
from  the  director.  Application  forms  and  further  informa- 
tion are  available  at  the  College  of  Business  Advisement 
Center  (266  JKB)  or  the  IPA  office  (348  JKB).  To  be 
considered  for  admission  to  the  IPA,  students  must  sat- 
isfy University  general  education  and  religion  require- 
ments and  the  premajor  requirements  previously  listed. 
In  addition,  a  student  must  have  completed  60  or  more 
semester  hours  of  University  credit  with  an  overall  min- 
imum grade-point  average  of  2.7;  and  Acctg.  201  and 
203  with  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.85. 

The  IPA  program  consists  of  two  distinct  phases. 
Phase  1  courses,  generally  taken  in  the  junior  year,  in- 
clude the  following: 

IPA  301,  302,  312,  321,  356,  365,  and  412  ....  21  hours 

BusEd.  320R  3  hours 

BusMgt.  301  3  hours 

Econ.  300 3  hours 

At  the  completion  of  Phase  1 ,  those  students  who  de- 
sire a  four-year  general  accounting  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  may  exit  from  the  IPA  and  may 
complete  a  fourth  year  of  study  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness. Upon  completion  of  the  following  requirements  for 
a  B.S.  in  accounting,  the  bachelor's  degree  will  be 
awarded  by  the  college.  Those  students  who  desire  the 
professional  program  in  accountancy  will  continue  with 
Phase  2  of  the  IPA  program  within  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management.  Upon  completion  of  the  professional 
program,  both  the  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Accountancy 
degrees  are  awarded. 

Requirements  for  a  B.S.  In  Accounting 

Students  electing  a  B.S.  degree  in  accounting  must 
complete  the  previously  listed  Phase  1  IPA  courses, 
plus  the  following: 

Acctg.  409  3  hours 


BusMgt.  341  3  hours 

Econ  301 3  hours 

OrgB.  321   3  hours 

Additional  electives  must  be  taken  to  accumulate  the 
128  hours  needed  for  graduation.  No  more  than  3 
hours  of  D  credit  in  accounting  or  IPA  courses  and  no 
more  than  3  hours  of  D  credit  in  other  College  of  Busi- 
ness courses,  or  a  total  of  6  hours  of  D  credit  in  Col- 
lege of  Business  accounting  and  IPA  courses,  will  be  al- 
lowed for  graduation  with  a  degree  in  accounting. 

Requirements  for  Preprofessional  Program 

See  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin  for 
details. 

Minors  In  Accounting 

To  obtain  a  minor  in  accounting,  a  student  is  required 
to  complete  the  premajor  requirements  listed  above  plus 
Acctg.  301,  302,  and  312. 

Suggested  Sequence  for  General  Accounting 
Program 

A  suggested  sequence  of  required  courses  for  four-year 
accounting  majors  follows.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
program  will  be  taken  while  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
Business  Fundamentals.  Each  student  will  need  to  make 
modifications  in  this  program  to  meet  individual  needs. 
Refer  to  the  general  education  programs  sections  of  this 
catalog  for  additional  requirements. 

Fresliman  Hours 

Econ.  110 3 

ComSci.  133  A.B 3 

Math.  105  or  110  or  equivalent  3 

Sophomore  Hours 

Acctg.  201,  203,  232A  and  B,  242  12 

Stat.  221  4 

Junior  Hours 

IPA  301,  302,  312,  321,  356,  365,  412  21 

BusEd.  320R  3 

BusMgt.  301  3 

Econ.  300 3 

Senior  Hours 

Acctg.  409 ; 3 

BusMgt.  341  3 

OrgB.  321  3 

Econ.  301  3 


Graduate  Program 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  courses  required  and 
recommended  in  the  foregoing  lists  provide  a  general 
accounting  background  rather  than  preparation  for  posi- 
tions in  professional  accounting.  Students  seeking  pro- 
fessional training  are  advised  to  consider  the  five-year 
IPA  program  previously  referred  to. 

Accounting  Courses 

See  Graduate  School  of  Management,  Courses  for  Mas- 
ter of  Accountancy,  for  remaining  IPA  courses. 

201.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:1)  Home  Study  also. 
A  first  course  in  the  concepts  and  methods  under- 
lying financial  statements. 

202.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:1)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Acctg.  201 

The  second  course  in  the  elementary  series  covering 
managerial  problems  and  the  control  of  business  oper- 
ations. 

203.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Acctg.  201. 

A  second  course  for  accounting  majors  and  others. 
Introduction  to  managerial  accounting  plus  a  review  of 
basic  procedures  of  financial  reporting. 

232A.  Mattiematlcs  of  Business.  (1'/2:3:1)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequiste:  Math.  105  or  110  or  equivalent. 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 
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Application  of  mathematics  to  business  problems  (de- 
cision theory).  Taught  in  an  eight-week  term  or  block. 

232B.  Mathematics  of  Business.  (1^3:1)  IHome  Study 
also  Prerequisite:  Math.  105  or  110  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  mathematics  to  business  problems  (cal- 
culus) Taught  in  an  eight-week  term  or  block. 

242.  An  Introduction  to  Commercial  Law.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also 

Survey  of  modern  American  business  law  as  it  applies 
to  everyday  business  practices. 

332.  Advanced  Mathematics  of  Business.  (33:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Acctg.  232  or  Math  105  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  finite  mathematics,  vectors,  ma- 
trices, trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  elementary 
differential  and  integral  calculus  as  applied  to  business. 

399R.  Accounting  Internship.  (3:0:9  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
IPA  302  and  365 

Practical  on-the-job  experience  and  training  in  in- 
dustry, government,  and  public  accounting  firms. 

401.  Special  Problems  In  Accounting  1.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: IPA  302. 

Includes  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts,  and  consoli- 
dations. 

402.  Special  Problems  In  Accounting  2.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: IPA  302. 

403.  Accounting  for  Nonprofit  Organizations.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Acctg  202  or  203  or  equivalent 

Accounting  concepts  and  methods  peculiar  to  gov- 
ernmental units,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations. 

409.  Accounting  Theory.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  302. 

421.  Advanced  Taxation  (3:3.0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  321. 

Tax  laws  as  they  apply  to  selected  tax  entities,  with 
an  introduction  to  tax  research  methodology. 

442.  Advanced  Business  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Acctg.  242. 

Business  law  for  accountants  and  businessmen,  em- 
phasizing laws  covered  in  professional  accounting  ex- 
aminations. 

455.  Data  Processing  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
IPA  356. 

Design  and  installation  of  accounting  systems;  select- 
ing equipment  for  optimum  performance  in  data  pro- 
cessing cycles. 

486.  Contemporary  Professional  Accounting  Prob- 
lems. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  321,  365,  Acctg.  402 
concurrently. 

Emphasizes  problems  encountered  in  professional  ex- 
aminations. 


IPA  Courses 

301.  Intermediate  Accounting  1.  (33:0)  Home  Study 
also  Prerequisite-  admission  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA 
director. 

Intermediate  course  for  those  students  who  need  a 
broad  accounting  foundation  for  subsequent  specialized 
studies. 

302.  Intermediate  Accounting  2.  (3:30)  Home  Study 
also  Prerequisite  IPA  301,  admission  to  IPA  or  consent 
of  IPA  director 

312.  Coat  Accounting.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA  director. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  cost 
accounting. 

321.  Federal  Taxes.  (3:30)  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
IPA  or  consent  of  IPA  director. 

An  introduction  to  federal  tax  concepts  and  their  stat- 
utory application,  emphasizing  the  individual  taxpayer. 

356.  Accounting  Information  Systems.  (3  30)  Prereq- 


uisites: ComSci.  133A,  B;  admission  to  IPA  or  consent 
of  IPA  director. 

Procedures  and  prbfetems  in  system  design  and  re- 
lated topics  applied  to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
business,  emphasizing  electronic  computer  systems. 

365.  Auditing.  (3:3:0)  .Prerequisite  IPA  301,  admission 
to  IPA  or  consent  of  'PA  director. 

Principles  and  nielhods  of  auditing,  professional  re- 
sponsibility and  conduct,  and  verification  techniques  of 
accounts  of  financial  statements. 

412.  Managerial  Accounting.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA 
301  and  312;  admission  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA  direc- 
tor. 

Budgeting,  standard  costs,  cost  analysis,  and  capital 
budgeting 


Aerospace  Studies 


Professor  Col.  R  B  Jensen  (Chairman,  380-A  ROTC). 
Assistant   Professors:   Lt    Col.    Baldwin,    Capt.    Krzy- 

mowski,  Capt.  Patrick. 
Tactical   Instructors:  TSgt.   Snell,   SSgt.    Millett,   SSgt. 

Odom 

Undergraduate  Program 

General  Information.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  Is 
designed  to  produce  highly  qualified  commissioned  offi- 
cers for  the  U.S  Air  Force.  The  instructional  program 
complements  the  academic  schedule  of  the  University 
and  is  taught  by  professional  career  Air  Force  officers. 
Students  specialize  in  the  maior  field  of  their  choice  and 
graduate  with  the  ability  to  function  as  junior  executives. 
The  aerospace  studies  courses  are  designed  to  teach 
principles  and  techniques  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment in  preparation  for  service  as  Air  Force  officers  and 
as  leaders  in  civic  and  community  affairs.  All  academic 
work  counts  toward  graduation  requirements. 

The  traditional  Air  Force  ROTC  program  extends  over 
four  years  of  college  and  consists  of  two  phases:  a  two- 
year  basic  course  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  a  two-year  advanced  course  covering  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  college.  Basic  course  classes 
meet  one  hour  each  week  and  are  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  world  military  organizations  and  current 
international  conditions.  Advanced  program  courses 
meet  three  hours  each  week  and  emphasize  problem 
solving,  research  methods,  techniques  of  commu- 
nication, human  relations,  creative  thinking,  manage- 
ment, leadership,  military  law,  defense  policies,  logistics, 
and  administration. 

All  students  in  the  four-year  program  must  attend  a 
four-week  field  training  camp  at  an  Air  Force  base,  usu- 
ally in  the  summer  between  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years. 

A  two-year  program  Is  also  offered  which  enables 
students  to  complete  all  requirements  for  an  Air  Force 
commission  in  two  years  of  college.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  must  complete  admission  require- 
ments during  the  year  prior  to  the  desired  date  of  en- 
rollment and  must  attend  a  six-week  field  training  camp 
at  an  Air  Force  base  dunng  the  summer  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. Two-year  students  normally  begin  processing  dur- 
ing the  Fall  Semester  of  their  sophomore  year  and  for- 
mally enter  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  at  the 
beginning  of  their  junior  year. 

All  Air  Force  ROTC  students  are  required  to  attend  a 
leadership  laboratory  one  hour  each  week.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  leadership  and  command  techniques  are 
emphasized  during  all  laboratory  periods  Cadet  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  direct  the  laboratory  peri- 
ods under  the  supervision  of  active  duty  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. Leadership  laboratory  credit  for  eight  semesters 
of  Air  Force  ROTC  fulfills  the  general  education  require- 
ments tor  physical  education 

To  receive  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
ttie  US  Air  Force,  a  student  must  earn  a  tjaccalauraate 
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prior  to  age  30.  It  designated  for  pilot  or  navigator  train- 
ing, all  commissioning  requirements  must  be  met  prior 
to  age  26'/? 

Students  must  be  citizens  pr,,fi3ve  filed  intent  to  be- 
come citizens  of  ihe  United  Sfetes  Physical  and  aca- 
demic standards  for  tfie  basic  c6urse  are  tfie  same  as 
ttiose  of  the  University.  To  Quality  for  the  advanced  pro- 
gram under  either  the  two-year  or  four-year  program, 
students  must  pass  a  mental  and  physical  examination 
during  the  year  preceding  their  entry  into  the  profes- 
sional officer  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Se- 
mester of  their  junior  year  students  are  sw/orn  into  the 
Air  Force  Reserves  and  sign  an  agreement  to  complete 
the  last  two  years  of  Air  Force  ROTC  and  to  serve  on 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  upon  graduation.  A  stu- 
dent incurs  no  military  obligation  prior  to  joining  the  re- 
serves. 

Four-year  students  usually  enroll  in  Air  Force  ROTC 
during  their  freshman  year.  Two-year  applicants  nor- 
mally begin  their  processing  during  the  Fall  Semester  of 
their  sophomore  year  and  formally  enter  the  program  at 
the  beginning  of  their  junior  year.  Students  desiring  to 
enter  the  program  at  other  times  should  contact  the 
professor  of  aerospace  studies. 

Minor  In  Aerospace  Studies.  Students  desiring  aero- 
space studies  as  a  minor  must  complete  at  least  14 
hours  of  course  work  and  the  Air  Force  ROTC  require- 
ments, and  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Textbooks,  Unllorms,  and  Allowance.  All  textbooks, 
uniforms,  and  uniform  accessories  are  furnished  by  the 
Air  Force.  All  students  in  the  advanced  program  receive 
a  tax-free  allowance  of  $100  per  month  (about  $2,000 
for  two  years). 

Air  Force  ROTC  Scholarship  Program.  Full  tuition  as- 
sistance is  available  to  students  in  the  two-year  or  four- 
year  program  on  a  'competitive  basis.  The  scholarship 
includes  tuition,  fees,  full  textbook  allowance,  and  $100 
per  month.  Contact  the  department  for  application  pro- 
cedures. 

Field  Training.  This  training  provides  students  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  Air  Force  mission  and  op- 
eration. Students  receive  practical  experience  in  lead- 
ership and  management  while  residing  on  an  Air  Force 
base.  The  program  normally  includes  an  orientation 
flight  in  high-performance  aircraft  for  each  individual. 
I^ledical  care,  housing,  food,  and  uniforms  are  provided. 
Approximately  $320  in  pay  is  received  for  four-week 
training  and  $480  for  six-week  training  Transportation  is 
provided  to  and  from  the  training  base. 

Flight  Instruction  Program.  A  flight  instruction  program 
is  conducted  by  an  accredited  flying  school.  Senior  ca- 
dets who  have  qualified  for  pilot  training  are  eligible  to 
participate  and  receive  twenty-five  hours  of  flying  in- 
struction. Ground  school  instruction  in  navigation, 
weather,  flight  rules,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  is 
presented  by  Air  Force  pilots  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Extracurricular  Activities.  Each  Air  Force  ROTC  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  participate  in  many  extracurricular 
activities.  Among  these  activities  are  the  Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety, Air  Force  ROTC  Chorus,  Air  Force  ROTC  Band, 
color  guard,  drill  teams,  annual  Military  Ball,  and  numer- 
ous school  service  projects  performed  by  the  Cadet 
Corps.  Associations  and  friendships  formed  continue 
long  after  college. 

LDS  Missions.  Students  desiring  to  serve  a  Church 
mission  should  do  so  between  their  freshman  and  soph- 
omore years.  This  will  facilitate  entrance  into  the  ad- 
vanced course.  Scholarship  students  may  have  their 
scholarships  held  for  them  while  they  fulfill  a  mission  as 
long  as  they  do  so  before  entering  the  advanced  pro- 
gram. 

Period  o(  Nonattendance.  Four-year  program  students 
in  Air  Force  ROTC  who  are  in  a  five-year  University  pro- 
gram are  allowed  a  year  of  nonattendance  between  the 
basic   and   advanced    courses.    Out-of-phase   students 


and  those  who  will  be  student  teaching  should  consult 
with  the  department  chairman. 

Discipline.  Disciplinary  training  in  the  Cadet  Corps  is 
formulated  and  administered  by  the  student  officers.  Air 
Force  ROTC  students  are  civilians  and  are  not  subject 
to  military  law. 

Veterans.  A  veteran  seeking  a  commission  through  Air 
Force  ROTC  may  have  part  or  all  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  program  waived.  Allowances  are  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  G.I.  Bill  benefits. 

Course  Fee.  A  course  fee  of  $8.00  per  semester  is  re- 
quired of  each  participating  student  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment. The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  cover  student 
publications,  activity  expenses,  and  laboratory  costs. 

Angel  Flight.  Angel  Flight  is  a  nationally  affiliated  cam- 
pus service  organization.  Ivlembers  of  Angel  Flight  are 
usually  selected  for  membership  during  the  Fall  Semes- 
ter. They  are  required  to  register  tor  the  leadership  lab- 
oratory corresponding  to  their  academic  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 
Sequence  61  Courses 

The   following   is   the   normal   sequence  of  Air   Force 
ROTC  classes  (two-year  students  follow  the  junior  and 
senior  schedule): 
General  Military  Course  (Basic)  Hours 

Freshman  Year  Fall  Winter 

Aeros,  110,  111  1  1 

Aeros.  110A,  111A '/j  'h 

Sophomore  Year 

Aeros.  210,  211  1  1 

Aeros.  21 OA,  211 A Vi  Vz 

Professional  Officer  Course  (Advanced) 

Junior  Year 

Aeros.  310,  311 3  3 

Aeros.  31  OA,  311 A Vi  Vz 

Senior  Year 

Aeros.  410,  411  3  3 

Aeros  41  OA,  411 A '-^  '/s 

Aeros.  420*  2 

Aeros,  420A' 1 

"Students  qualifying  for  the  Flight  Instruction  Program     j 

\ 

Courses 

110.  U.S.  Air  Force  Organization  and  Strategic 
Forces.  (1;1:0) 

Development,  organization,  and  doctrine  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  emphasizing  Strategic  Force  Requirements. 

111.  Aerospace  Defense,  General  Purpose,  and  Sup- 
port Forces.  (1:1:0) 

U.S.   Air  Force   Defensive  Forces,   General   Purpose 
Forces,  and  Tactical  Air  Forces. 
110A,     111A.     Leadership    Laboratory— Freshmen. 
('/2:0;1  ea.) 

Basic  fundamentals  of  military  leadership— drill,  cour- 
tesy, planning,  and  organizing  at  various  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

210,  211.  The  Developmental  Growth  of  Air  Power. 
(1:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Aeros.  Ill  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chairman. 

Development  of  various  concepts  of  air  power  em- 
ployment, emphasizing  factors  that  have  prompted  re- 
search and  technological  change. 

21  OA,  211  A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Sophomoras. 

('/2:0:1  ea.) 

As  listed  for  Aeros.  110A/111A.  Increased  emphasis 
on  performance  level. 

310.  Management  and  Leadership.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
site: approval  of  department  chairman. 

Air  Force  management  and  personnel  policies. 
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311.  Management  and  Leadership.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
site: approval  of  department  chairman 

Principles  ot  leadership,  problem  solving,  commu- 
nication, discipline,  and  human  relations. 

310A,  311A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Juniors  (l'^  0  1 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  departmeni  chairman 

As  listed  lor  Aeros  110A/111A  Students  perform  as 
cadet  officers. 

410.  Natloftal  Security  Forces  in  Contemporary  Amer- 
ica. (3:3:0)  Prerequisites  Aeros.  3^0  311 

Military  profession,  civil-military  interaction,  and  the 
forming  of  defense  strategy 

411.  Natloftal  Security  Forces  In  Contemporary  Amer- 
ica. (3:3  0)  Prerequisites-  Aeros  310,  31CA  311,  and 
311  A.  By  permission  only. 

Strategy  and  management  of  conflict  and  the  forming 
and  implementing  of  US,  defense  policy 

410A,  411A.  Leadership  Lal>oratory-Senlors.  (.2  0:1 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  department  chairman 

As  listed  for  Aeros.  31 OA  Senior  cadets  perform  in 
leadership  positions  in  planning  and  conducting  all  ac- 
tivities ot  the  Cadet  Corps 

420.  Flight  Instruction  Ground  School.  (2:2  0)  Prereq- 
uisite, approval  of  instructor  or  department  chairman 

Proficiency  in  FAA  regulations,  preflight  facts,  naviga- 
tion techniques,  weight  and  balance  computation,  and 
Airman  Information  Manual  data  to  prepare  students  for 
the  FAA  Private  Pilot  Written  Examination. 

420A.  Fliglit  Instruction  l.at>oratory.  (1:0:2)  Prerequi- 
sites: concurrent  enrollment  in  Aeros  420,  membership 
in  AFROTC.  and  qualification  for  USAF  pilot  training.  By 
permission  only. 

Dual  and  solo  fl/ing  to  include  t>asic  and  advanced 
flight  maneuvers  in  light  aircraft. 
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Professors:  Carpenter.  Corbndge,  Fuhriman,  infanger 

Park  (Chairman.  475  WIDB) 
Associate  Professor  Wood 
Assistant  Professors:  Ellsworth,  Teichert. 

Degrees  Available:  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of 

Science. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Agricultural  economics  emphasizes  the  economic  and 
business  aspect  of  farm-ranch  units  and  of  the  agri- 
business and  food  industry  firms.  The  discipline  also  in- 
cludes the  economic  aspects  of  natural  resource  use 
and  of  rural  comnoumty  development.  A  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  currently  exists  In  these  areas  there- 
lore,  excellent  employment  opportunities  are  available 
for  well-prepared  graduates. 

Agricultural  economics  offers  training  which  will  iDe 
helpful  for  students  who  contemplate  emp)loyment  in 
farm-ranch  management  or  operation,  in  government  or 
private  agencies,  in  farm  finance  institutions,  or  in  ex- 
tension, sales,  or  managerial  positions  in  the  agribusi- 
ness or  food  processing  and  distribution  industries  It 
also  prepares  students  tor  graduate  training. 

Major  Requirements 

All  students  majorirfg  in  agricultural  economics  should 
take  the  following  or  equivalent  classes: 

Core 

Acctg  201,  202  or  203,  232A  and  B 

AgHn.  151  and  282 

AnSci.  121  or  153  and  207 

ComSci   131  or  133A  and  B 

Math   100F  or  equivalent,  and  105  or  110 

Departmental 

AgEcon   112 


Econ   300 

Econ.  301  '  1  -  . 

AgEcon   325.  410  or  411.  460,  490R 

A  student  is  encoiStftged  to  concentrate  on  one  of  the 
following  (1)  prepro^e^onal.  (2)  farm-ranch  operation 
or  management.  (3)  agribusiness.  (4)  real  estate  or  (5) 
food  industries  mana^erhent.  All  majors  except  those 
selecting  option  5  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum 
of  20  hours  of  upper-division  or  advanced  under- 
graduate or  graduate  courses  in  agricultural  economics. 
The  food  industries  management  option  will  give  a  stu- 
dent a  double  major  in  agricultural  economics-animal 
science  or  agricultural  economics-food  science  and  nu- 
trition Students  selecting  this  option  will  be  required  to 
complete  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  lower  upper,  or 
advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses  in  agri- 
cultural economics  as  well  as  20  hours  in  either  animal 
science  or  food  science  and  nutrition. 

Minor  Requirements 

Students  minoring  in  agricultural  economics  should 
complete  12  hours  of  upper-division  course  work  in  the 
department 

Options 

Preprofesslonal.  A  student  anticipating  graduate  train- 
ing in  agricultural  economics  is  advised  to  obtain  a 
good  background  in  economic  theory,  mathematics, 
and  statistics  The  following  courses  are  recommended: 
Math.  112,  Stat  221.  Econ.  315  and  AgEcon  570R. 
Additional  classes  are  recommended  from  the  following 
areas:  agricultural  economics,  agronomy,  animal  sci- 
ence, business  management,  economics,  econometrics, 
horticulture,  mathematics,  and  statistics 

Farm-Ranch  Operation  or  Management  A  student  an- 
ticipating this  option  IS  advised  to  obtain  a  good  bacK- 
ground  in  agronomy  and  horticulture  and  animal  sci- 
ence The  following  additional  courses  are  suggested: 
AgEcon  320  and  520  or  521;  AgHrt.  305.  331;  AnSci 
221.  307,  Range  365,  462.  Additional  supporting  class- 
es are  recommended  from  the  following  areas  account- 
ing, agricultural  economics,  agronomy,  animal  science, 
business  management,  econometrics,  horticulture,  and 
range  science 

Agribusirtess.  A  student  selecting  this  option  should 
concentrate  on  training  that  will  lead  to  a  minor  in  busi- 
ness management  and  or  accounting  as  well  as  training 
in  agronomy  and  animal  science.  The  folkDwmg  classes 
should  be  included:  AgEcon  320.  350R.  and  425.  Addi- 
tional supporting  classes  are  recommended  from  the 
following  areas:  accounting,  agricultural  economics, 
agronomy,  animal  science,  business  management,  and 
economics 

Real  Estate.  A  student  selecting  this  option  should  con- 
centrate on  courses  that  will  give  support  in  accounting 
and/or  business  management.  The  following  classes 
should  be  included  AgEcon  350R.  425,  and  426; 
Econ  352;  and  BusMgt  487 

Food  Industries  Management.  The  basic  training 
needed  in  this  option  is  in  business  management  and 
economics,  with  enough  chemistry,  animal 'food  sci- 
ence, and  microbiology  courses  to  provide  a  sound  sci- 
entific background  Students  selecting  this  option  will 
follow  either  the  AgEcon  -AnSci.  or  the  AgEcon. -FSN 
sequence  betow: 

AgEcon.-AnSd.  Sequef>ce 

AnSci    112.  207    328.  525.  and  8  hours  from  221.  325, 

361.  365.  374.  378.  507 
Chem   102.  103 
FSN  264.  265.  461 
Micro  321.  322.  361 
Stat  221 
Zool    105 

AgEcon.-FSN  Sequence 

AnSci  328.  525 
Chem  102.  103 
FSN  235.  264,  265,  461 ,  462.  465 
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Micro.  321.  322,  361 
Stat.  221 
Zool.  105 

Associate  Degree  In  AgrlcuHural  Economics.  The  as- 
sociate-degree program  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  four-year  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. Courses  taken  in  this  program  may  count  toward 
the  tjaccalaureate  degree  if  students  later  decide  to  fur- 
ther their  education.  A  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Uni- 
versity associate  degree  general  education  require- 
ments. The  following  two-year  outline  suggests  a 
sequence  of  courses.  Refer  to  the  general  education 
programs  section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  require- 
ments. 

First  Year  F          W 

AgEcon.  112,  325 3            4 

Chem.  100  or  Physics  137 3 

AgHrt.  151  or  282 4 

AnSci.  153  or  207 3-4 

Second  Year  F  W 

AgEcon.  320,  410,  or  411  3  3 

Acctg.  201 ,  202 3  3 

Suggested  electives  include  all  courses  in  agricultural 
economics,  animal  science,  agronomy  and  horticulture, 
and  manufacturing  technology. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.). 

Field.  Agribusiness. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  any  field  of 
agriculture,  food  science,  or  closely  related  fields,  in- 
cluding the  following  classes  or  their  equivalent.  AgE- 
con. 112;  Acctg.  201,  202;  Math.  110  and  Acctg.  232; 
Stat.  221;  ComSci.  131  or  133A  and  B. 

Requirements.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours;  a  su- 
pervised special  project  including  a  scholarly  project  re- 
port; a  final  oral  examination. 

This  program  is  designed  primarily  as  a  terminal  de- 
gree for  students  who  want  to  obtain  a  more  adequate 
practical  working  knowledge  of  economics  and  business 
principles  as  they  apply  to  agribusiness  enterprises 

Required  Courses.  As  designated  by  committee. 

Courses 

Note:  AgEcon.  112  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor is  prerequisite  to  all  other  AgEcon.  courses. 

105.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Agriculture:  Food  and 
Man.  (3:3:0)  (G-BS) 

Plants  and  animals  as  agricultural  products— their 
husbandry,  distribution,  and  utilization. 

112.  Economics  and  Agriculture.  (3:3  1)  (G-SS) 

How  agriculture  operates  in  the  market  system  and  is 
affected  by  supply  and  demand,  costs  of  production, 
national  income  analysis  and  policy,  and  international 
trade. 

Q  Accounting  242.  An  Introduction  to  Commercial 

Uw.  (3:3:0) 

Q]   Economics   300.   Microeconomics  lor  Business 

Decisions.  (3:3:0) 

Q  Economics  301.   Macroeconomics  for  Business 

Decisions.  (3:30) 

320.  Agribusiness  Organization  and  Finance.  (3:3:0) 
Principles  of  agribusiness  finance  and  credit,  forms  of 


agribusiness  organization. 

325.  Farm  and  Ranch  Management.  (5:3:2)  Home 
Study  also. 

General  business  management  problems  and  devel- 
oping a  farm-ranch  plan,  including  farm  records,  finan- 
cial analysis,  input-output  budgets,  economics,  prin- 
ciples of  resource  cornbination,  final  conclusions. 

350R.  L«nd  and  Range  Economics.  (33:0  ea.)  (G-SS) 
Settlement,  use.  ownership,  tenure,  control,  and  man- 
agement of  land;  organization  of  land  agencies;  land 
policies;  and  public  and  private  lands  or  American  In- 
dian lands. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Supervised  Manage- 
ment and  Training.  (1-6:0:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  soph- 
omore standing  and  course  work  pertinent  to  proposed 
experience. 

On-the-job  experience  improves  ability  to  function  in  a 
particular  phase  of  agribusiness  management. 

410.  Agricultural  Marketing.  (3:3.0)  Home  Study  also. 
Economic   principles,   policies,   institutions,   practices, 

and  problems  in  marketing  major  agricultural  products. 

□  Economics  410.  Tiieory  of  Price.  (3:3:0) 

411.  Mariceting  of  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 

(3:3:0) 

Economic  principles,  policies,  institutions,  and  prac- 
tices, and  their  application  to  livestock  marketing. 

Q  Economics  411.  Tlieory  of  Income,  Employment, 
and  ttie  Price  Level.  (3:3:0) 

425.  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Principles  of  appraisal,  urban  and  rural  property  valu- 
ation techniques,  and  recognized  appraisal  procedures. 

426.  Real  Estate  Finance.  (3:3:0) 

460.   Public  Programs,   Policies,  and  Agriculture. 

(2:2:0) 

Analyzes  impacts  of  public  programs,  policies  and  is- 
sues, external  forces,  and  institutions  that  affect  the  ag- 
ricultural industry. 

490R.  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

493R.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Selected  Agricultural 
Production  Practices.  (1-3:  Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Extended  field  course  to  acquaint  students  with  agri- 
cultural economic,  animal  science,  and  agronomic  and 
horticultural  problems  and  practices  in  important  com- 
mercial agricultural  areas. 

G  statistics  501,  502.  Statistics  for  Research  Work- 
ers 1,  2.  (5:4:3  ea.) 

520.  (AgEcon.-AnScl.— Range)  Management  of  Ranch 
Resources.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de- 
veloped, consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en- 
terprise combinations. 

521.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.)  Management  of  Cropland  Re- 
sources. (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Commercial  farm  case  study.  Management  plan  de- 
veloped, consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en- 
terprise combinations. 

£2  Animal  Science  525R.  Feed  Manufacturing.  (3:2:2) 

570R.  Advanced  Topics.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  in  finance,  marketing,  policy,  and  economic 
theory. 

575R.  Research  Methods  and  Reporting.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  research  methodology,  application  of  re- 
search tools,  and  presentation  of  research  results.  Re- 
quires an  acceptable  written  report. 

595R.  Readings  and  Conferences.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

S97R.  Individual  Research.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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599R.  Cooperativ*  Education:  SupervlMd  Manage- 
ment and  Training.  (l-6  0Arr.  ea  )  Prerequisite  soph- 
omore standing  and  course  work  pertineni  to  propwsed 
experience 

On-the-job  experience  improves  ability  to  function  in  a 
particular  phase  of  agnbusiness  management 


Agronomy  and  Horticulture 

Professor*:  Allred.  Farnsworth,  Laws,  Robison  (Chair- 
man, 275  W!DB) 
Associate  Professor.  Reimschussel. 
Assistant  Professor  Williams. 

Degree*  Available:  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of 
Science 

Undergraduate  Program 

Agronomy  deals  with  the  scientific  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  field  crop  production,  crop  ecology,  and  phys- 
iology and  crop  improvement;  and  with  the  fertility,  irri- 
gation, management,  and  conservation  of  soils. 

Horticulture  deals  with  the  production,  handling,  pro- 
cessing, and  storage  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and 
with  flowers  and  other  ornamental  plants  Landscape 
planning  and  design  for  home  and  community  beau- 
tification,  turf  and  parV  management,  and  greenhouse 
and  nursery  operations  are  also  included. 

In  these  subject  matter  fields,  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  management  of  soils  and  the  production  of 
food,  fitjer,  and  ornamental  plants.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
basic  scientific  principles  and  modern  methods  of  prac- 
tical application. 

Students  may  elect  to  major  in  either  agronomy  or 
horticulture.  Laboratory,  greenhouse,  orchard,  and  field 
facilities  are  available  to  support  undergraduate  studies 
for  the  B.S.  degree  and  graduate  studies  at  the  masters 
level  in  this  department  Graduates  interested  in  further 
study  are  encouraged  to  go  to  one  of  the  state  univer- 
sities tor  graduate  work  at  the  doctoral  level. 

OppoftunHie* 

Demands  by  employers  for  agronomy  and  horticulture 
graduates  are  far  exceeding  the  number  of  graduates. 
Agronomy  and  horticuHure  training  prepares  a  student 
for  employment  by  state  and  federal  agencies,  private 
industry,  and  agribusiness,  for  return  to  personal  enter- 
prise, or  for  graduate  school— deperKJing  on  course  op>- 
tions. 
Departmental  Requirements 

Students  who  major  in  either  agronomy  or  horticulture 
will  be  expected  to  fulfill  all  of  the  requirements  set  forth 
under  the  general  education  program  and  also  those 
listed  under  Graduation  Requirements  in  this  catalog. 
They  will  be  expected  also  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
26  hours  of  course  work  and  1  hour  of  seminar  in  their 
major 

A  minor  is  not  required,  but  a  substantial  number  of 
supporting  courses  in- fields  closely  related  to  the  major 
are  required  A  strong  preparation  in  mathematics  and 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences  is  recommended 
for  those  who  major  in  agronomy  or  horticulture 

At  least  half  of  the  credit  for  the  major  in  either 
agronomy  or  horticulture  must  be  taken  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  and  no  0  credit  in  the  major  will  be 
counted  toward  fulfillment  of  this  requirement 

Agronomy  M«ior 

Students  who  major  in  agronomy  will  be  required  to 
take  the  following  courses  AgHrl.  151,  282,  305,  491 R 

Horticulture  Ma|or 

Students  who  major  in  horticulture  may  choose  to  spe- 
cialize in  fruit  and  vegetable  production  or  in  ornamental 
horticutture  (floriculture  and  greenhouse  production, 
nursery  production,  and  turf  production). 


All  majors  in  horticulture  are  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  AgHn    102,  103,  282,  491  fl 

Options 

Students  may  choose,  itufth in  either  the  agronomy  and 
horticulture  majors  a  production,  science,  or  agri- 
business option 

The  production  option  is  intended  for  students  return- 
ing to  farming  or  those  not  anticipating  graduate  school. 
This  option  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  se- 
lect classes  and  obtain  a  broad  educational  back- 
ground Students  who  take  the  production  option  and 
then  decide  to  attend  graduate  school  will  have  to  ob- 
tain the  required  chemistry  and  math  before  leaving  the 
department 

The  science  option  requires  more  math  and  chemistry 
than  the  production  option  and  is  designed  for  students 
intending  to  go  to  graduate  school;  These  students 
shoukJ  take  agronomy  and  horticutture  classes  that  will 
provide  a  base  for  future  graduate  work. 

Production  Option 

Agronomy 

Math.  105 

Chem.  102,  103 

Bot.  101 

AnSci.  121  or  207 

AgEcon.  112 

AgHn.  102,  302,  440 
Horticutture 

Math.  105 

Chem.  102,  103 

Bot   101 

AgEcon.  112 

AgHrt.  207,  317,  318,  340,  351 

Science  or  Technical  Employment  Option- 
Recommended  Courses 

Agronomy 

Math   105  or  110;  119 

Chem.  105,  106,  223,  252  (or  351) 

Bot.  101,  440 

Micro   121  or  331 

Stat  501 
Horticulture 

Math.  105  or  110;  119 

Chem    105,  106.  223,  252,  or  351 

Bot.  101.  440 

Micro   121  or  331 

Stat.  501 

AgrtlMiSiness  Option 

A  student  selecting  this  option  should  take  strong  sup- 
pxjrting  agricultural  economics  courses. 

Tfie  following  courses  are  recommended  m  addition 
to  the  courses  required  for  a  major  in  the  various 
phases  of  agronomy  and  horticulture:  Acctg  201 ,  AgE- 
con. 112,  320.  325,  410,  521. 

A  student  majoring  in  recreation  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Education  who  desires  training  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  parks  and  recreation  areas  should  register  for 
14  or  more  hours  selected  from  the  following:  AgHrt. 
102,  103,  317.  318,  319,  430.  475. 

Preprotesslonal  Option 

Students  may  elect  to  use  this  major  in  preparatnn  for 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc 

Additional  Supporting  Courses  Recommended 

AnSci    121,  153,  207,  221.  335.  340,  361 
Bot.  321,  370.  440,  480 
Physics  201 .  202 
ComSci    131,  133A 
Acctg  232 

Associate  Degree 

The  associate  degree  program  is  designed  for  those 
students  who  do  not  complete  the  four-year  tiaccalau- 
reate  degree,  though  courses  taken  in  this  program 
may  count  toward  the  tiaccalaureate  degree  if  students 
later  decide  to  further  their  education  A  candidate  must 
satisfy  the  University  associate  degree  general  educa- 
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tion  requirements.  The  following  two-year  outline  sug- 
gests sequence  of  courses.  Refer' to  the  general  educa- 
tion programs  sections  of  this  catalog  for  additional 
requirements. 

Horticulture 

First  Year  F  W 

Chem.  102 5 

Bot.  105 3 

AgHrt.  102,  282 3  4 

AgHrt.  340,  471  or  103,  319 3  3(''2) 

Second  Year  F  W 

Bot  480 3 

AgHrt.  305 4 

AgHrt.**310,  351  or 

AgHrt.*207,  317,  430  *'4C3)  ••6C7) 

Electives  may  include  courses  in  agronomy  and  horti- 
culture,   animal   science,    agricultural   economics,    and 
technology. 
'Ornamentals  option 
**Fruit  and  vegetable  option 

Agronomy 

First  Year  F  W 

Chem.  102 5 

AgHrt.  151  4 

AgHrt.  440  4 

AnSci.  207 4 

AgEcon.  112 3 

Second  Year  F  W 

AgHrt.  302,  540 3  3 

AgHrt.  305,  491 R 4  1 

AgHrt.  331  3 

Electives  may  include  courses  in  agronomy  and  horti- 
culture, animal  science,  agricultural  economics,  and 
technology. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.). 
Fields.  Agronomy,  horticulture. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None,  but  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  graduate  committee  is  given  to  deter- 
mine student  preparation  and  to  direct  graduate  studies. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  in  the  field  or  the 
equivalent. 

Minors  Permissible.  Statistics,  computer  science,  bot- 
any, mathematics,  geology,  or  physics:  Option  2. 
Requirements.   Minimum   of   24   semester   hours   plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.),  as  determined  by  department  gradu- 
ate committee 

Required  Courses.  Stat  501.  AgHrt.  694R,  two  semes- 
ters. 

Courses 

102.  Applied  Plant  Growth  and  Reproduction.  (3:22) 
Introduction  to  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds,  cut- 
tings, budding,  and  grafting,  emphasizing  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants. 

103.  Home  Landscape  Design.  (3:3:0) 

Design  and  composition  as  applied  to  home  ground 
development,  related  plant  culture,  and  maintenance. 

105.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Agriculture:  Food  and 
Man.  (3:3:0)  (G-BS) 

Plants  and  animals  as  agricultural  products— their 
husbandry,  distribution,  and  utilization. 

112.  Floral  Design.  (2:1:2) 
Principles  and  methods  of  arranging  flowers  and  oth- 


er plant  materials  for  decorative  use  in  the  home  and 
for  exhibition. 

151.  Field  Crop  Production.  (43:2) 

Crop  production  principles,  soil-plant  relationships, 
classification  and  distribution  of  farm  crops,  corn  and 
small  grain  improvement,  tillage,  and  crop  rotation. 

207.  Floriculture.  (3:2:3) 

Herbaceous  plant  culture  in  the  greenhouse  and  out- 
of-doors. 

210.  (AgHrt.-FRM-FSN)  Family  Food  Production,  Stor- 
age, and  Economics.  (3:3:0) 

Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  quality  food 
preservation  and  storage,  and  the  family  economics  in- 
volved. 

282.  Introduction  to  Soil  Science.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt.  283  for  all  majors.  Rec- 
ommended: high  school  chemistry. 

Physical,  chemical,  and  microbiological  properties  of 
soils, 

283.  Introduction  to  Soil  Science  Lal)oratory.  (10  3) 

Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt.  282.  Rec- 
ommended: high  school  chemistry. 

302.  Irrigation  and  Drainage.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites: 
AgHrt.  282;  Math.  105. 

Irrigation    practices,    water    supply,    water    measure-  i 
ments,  and  drainage  systems. 

303.  Soil  Genesis,  Classification,  and  Survey.  (32:3) 
Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  282.  Recommended:  Geol.  111. 

Influence  of  geologic  forces,  climatic  environment, 
and  vegetation  on  the  morphology  and  development  of 
soils;  soil  classification  and  survey. 

305.  Soil  Fertility.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites:  AgHrt.  282  and 

Chem  1 02  or  equivalent. 

Soil  fertility,  commercial  fertilizers,  farm  manures, 
green  manures,  and  crop  rotations. 

308.  Soil  and  Water  Resource  Management.  (2:2:0) 

Soil  and  water  conservation,  erosion  control,  and  land 
use  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  permanent  agricultural 
production. 

310.  Small  Fruit  Production.  (2:2:0) 

Propagating,  planting,  growing,  and  handling  grapes, 
strawberries,  and  other  bush-type  fruits.  Offered  alter- 
nate years. 

317.  Nursery  Management.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt. 
102  or  103  or  equivalent. 

Profitable  management  of  a  nursery:  site,  soil,  culture, 
handling  of  nursery  stock,  transplanting,  propagation, 
and  pest  problems. 

318.  Greenhouse  Management.  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
AgHrt.  207  or  equivalent. 

Propagating,  planting,  growing,  and  storing  com- 
mercial flowers. 

319.  Turf  Management.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  207 
or  equivalent. 

Management  relative  to  climate,  soil,  and  use  on  the 
golf  course,  park,  and  private  areas. 

331.  Weed  Science.  (3:3:2)  Recommended:  AgHrt. 
151,  282, 

Cultural,  chemical,  and  biological  methods  of  weed 
control. 

340.  Vegetable  Crops.  (3:2:2) 

Selection,  cultural  practices,  harvesting,  storing,  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops. 

351.  Fruit  Production  1.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt. 
102. 

Fundamentals  of  commercial  fruit  production  in  tem- 
perate zones. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Agronomy  and  Horti- 
culture Internship.  (Arr.:0:0  ea)  Prerequisite:  consent  j 
of  department  chairman.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
the  semester  before  enrollment. 

On-the-job  experience. 
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407.  Soil  Physical  Conditions.  (3:3:0) 

430.  Landscape  and  Planting  Design.  (3  0  6)  Prereq- 
uisite: AgHrt.  103.  Recommended:  drawing. 

Designs  and  plant  combinations  for  private  and  public 
grounds  using  woody  and  hertjaceous  plants 

440.  Forage  Crops  and  Pasture  Management  (3  30) 

Prerequisite  concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt  441  for  all 
majors  Recommended:  AgHrt   151 

Plant  characteristics,  production  and  utilization  of  for- 
age crops,  and  utilization  of  Irrigated  and  dry  land  pas- 
tures. 

441.  Forage  Crops  and  Pasture  Management  l.at>ora- 
lory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  AgHrt.  440 

Species  identification  and  management  problems  as- 
sociated with  forage  crops. 

457.  Ecology  of  Weeds  and  Crops.  (2:2  0) 

Field  study  of  important  grasses,  legumes,  otfier 
agronomic  crops,  and  weeds;  adaption  to  soil,  moisture, 
light,  and  other  environmental  conditions;  growth  char- 
acteristics, utilization,  and  control. 

460.  Soil  and  Crop  Management  (2:1  2)  Prerequisite: 
AgHrt.  151  and  282  or  equivalent. 

Integration  and  application  of  the  basic  agricultural 
sciences  in  crop  production  and  soil  management. 

475.  Maintenance  of  Parlu  and  Recreation  Areas. 

(4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or  AgHrt.  102  or  103. 

Genera!  maintenance  of  lawns  and  herbaceous  and 
woody  plants  in  a  city.  (Recommended  tor  those  who 
minor  in  horticulture  emphasizing  park  planning  and 
management.) 

491R.  Seminar.  (1.1:0  ea.) 

For  majors  In  the  senior  year  Current  literature  In 
agronomy  and  horticulture. 

493R.  Selected  Agricultural  Production  Practices.  (1- 

3.Arr..Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 

Extended  field  course  to  acquaint  students  with  agri- 
cultural economic,  animal  science,  and  agronomic  and 
horticultural  problems  and  practices  in  important  com- 
mercial agricultural  areas. 

497R.  Special  Problems.  (1-2: 1-2.0  ea  ) 

Seniors  specializing  in  agronomy  or  horticulture  may 
conduct  research  on  a  special  problem. 

511.  Soli  Ptiyslcs.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites:  AgHrt.  282; 
Math.  105  and  Chem.  102  or  equivalent. 

Physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  effects  upon  air. 
water,  and  temperature  in  relation  to  soil  management 
and  crop  production 

514.  Soli  MIcrobtology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites:  AgHn. 
282,  Chem.  252,  and  Micro  331 . 

Ecokjgy  and  role  of  soil  microorganisms  in  soil  ferti- 
lity, decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  waste  mate- 
rials, and  degradation  of  pesticides  and  other  agricul- 
tural chemicals 

520.  Chemistry  and  Management  of  Arid  Zone  Soils. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisites:  AgHrt   302.  305 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  saline  and  alkali 
soils— their  diagnosis,  reclamation,  and  management  for 
crop  production 

521.  (AgHrt-AgEcon.)  Management  of  Cropland  Re- 
sources. (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor 

Team-taught  agronomy  and  agricultural  economk;s. 
Commercial  farm  case  study.  Management  plan  devel- 
oped, consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  enter- 
prise combinations 

540.  Advanced  Crop  Production.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisites 
AgHrt.  151.  305,  559   Bot  440 

Basic  concepts  m  piant-soll-climatic  relationships,  em- 
phasizing recent  advances  in  crop  culture  and  manage- 
ment. 

550.  Advanced  Horticulture.  (330)  Prerequisites 
AgHrt   318  or  340  or  351,  and  352;  Bot.  440 


Fundamental  horticultural  practices  and  physiok>gical 
development 

559.  Plant  Breeding.  (22:0)  Prerequisite  AgHrt.  151  or 
equivalent:  Bot.  372 

Genetics  and  methods  of  plant  breeding  applied  to 
improving  agronomic  and  horticultural  crops 

560.  Soli   and   Plant   Analysis.   (2:0:6)   Prerequisites: 
AgHrt   305.  Chem   223 

Laboratory  chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  plant  mate- 
rials in  soil  and  plant  research 

598R.  Conferences  and  Reports.  (1-2  1-2:0  ea )  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor 

605.  Chemistry  of  Soil-Plant  Relationships.  (43:3) 

694R.  Seminar.  (1:1  0  ea  ) 

697R.  Research.  (1-9  Arr  Arr  ) 

699R.  Thesis  tor  Master's  Degree.  (Arr.) 
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Coordinator  Neal  E  Lambert  (A-21 1  JKBA) 

American  Studies  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize a  major  program  that  reflects  their  own  interests 
in  the  American  experience  and  their  own  plans  for  a 
professional  career.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who 
are  looking  for  a  broad  yet  rigorous  undergraduate  ma- 
jor. American  Studies  brings  together  a  variety  of 
courses  and  disciplines  that  tocus  on  the  United  States. 
Thus,  American  Studies  requirements  lead  students 
across  traditional  departmental  lines  to  take  courses  In 
American  literature,  history,  anthropology,  geography, 
economics,  etc.,  depending  on  the  student's  own  back- 
ground, interests,  and  abilities.  While  American  Studies 
IS  general  in  its  focus,  it  also  encourages  the  student  to 
develop  particular  skills  in  literary  criticism,  historical  re- 
search, and  social,  political,  and  economic  analysis. 

Central  to  the  program  are  several  core  American 
Studies  courses  and  seminars  which  focus  on  specific 
periods  and  problems.  In  these  one  might  expect  to 
study  such  topics  as  "Tfie  Gilded  Age."  "The  Sense  of 
the  Sixties,"  or  "The  image  of  the  City  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  American  Literature."  These  courses  provide 
students  with  interdisciplinary  experience  exposure  to  a 
vanety  of  excellent  scholars  and  teachers,  and  training 
in  disciplined  analysis  and  clear  writing. 

The  student  may  select  from  a  number  of  different 
emphases  within  the  program  and  graduate  well  qual- 
ified to  enter  law  school.  MBA  or  MPA  programs,  gov- 
ernment or  community  service,  the  teactiing  profession, 
or  further  graduate  studies 

Undeix|raduate  Program 

For  the  bactielor's  degree  in  American  Studies  the  stu- 
dent must  take  a  minimum  of  32  hours  of  approved 
courses  relating  to  the  American  experience  as  follows: 

Required  (9  hours) 

American  Studies  301 ,  302,  490R 

Recommended  (2-3  hours) 

At  least  one  course  that  deals  with  the  culture  of  some 

American  country  otfier  than  the  United  States 

Electtves  (20-21  hours) 

To  be  chosen  from  at  least  four  different  disciplines  and 
focused  by  the  intentions  of  the  student  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  coordinator. 

Courses 

301.  Studies  In  the  American  Experience  tMfore 
1865.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisites  9  hours  relating  to  the 
American  experience  (eg  ,  Hist  121.  Engl  361.  Geog. 
451)  as  approved  by  the  coordinator 

Broad  examination  of  a  selected  period  or  problem  m 
American  culture,  using  a  number  of  different  disciplines 
and  approaches 
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302.  Studies  in  th«  American  ^perlence  after  1865. 

(3:0:0)  Prerequisites:  9  hours  reining  to  the  American 
experience  (eg  ,  Hist.  121,  Engl.  361,  Geog.  451)  as 
approved  by  the  coordinator.       ■'  ■> 

Broad  examination  of  a  selefftetf  period  or  problem  in 
American  culture,  using  a  numtier^f  different  disciplines 
and  approaches.  ,  ' . 

490R.  Senior  Seminar.  (3:0:0)  Prerequisites:  AmSt.  301 
and  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Using  understanding  of  several  disciplines  to  study  a 
carefully  defined  problem  in  American  culture. 


Animal  Science 


Professors:  Gardner,   Hoopes,   Orme   (Chairman,   375 

WIDB).  Park,  Shumway,  Wallentine. 
Associate  Professors:  Johnston,  Smith. 
Assistant  Professor:  Allen. 
Instructors:  Havi^kins,  Kuhl,  Pace,  Thompson. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Animal  Science  offers  training  for 
the  following  activities:  (1)  government  agricultural  posi- 
tions; (2)  graduate  study;  (3)  positions  in  the  meal, 
dairy,  and  food  industries;  (4)  livestock  farming  and 
management;  (5)  veterinary  school;  and  (6)  agricultural 
extension. 

Transfer  students  majoring  in  animal  science  must 
earn  at  least  half  of  their  credits  in  their  major  field 
while  in  residence  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Pre- 
veterinary  students  will  find  special  instructions  listed  in 
the  Preprofessional  Programs  section  of  this  catalog. 

Animal  science  majors  should  study  the  four  curricu- 
lum options  and  the  associate  degree  offering  listed  be- 
low and  choose  the  one  which  seerr^s  best  suited  to 
their  needs.  Any  of  these  options  may  be  completed 
and  a  B.S.  degree  obtained  in  three  years,  with  careful 
planning  and  attendance  during  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms. 

Production  Option  Requirements 

AnSci.  121,  207,  212,  215,  221,  292,  307,  312  or  520, 
325  or  328  or  365  or  340  or  361,  340  or  374  or 
378,  492. 

AgEcon.  112,  320  or  325,  411    or  AnSci.  525 

AgHrt.  282,  302  or  305  or  440  or  Range  365  or  AnSci. 
360 

Acctg.  201 

Chem.  102,  103 

ComSci.  1 30  or  Stat.  1 00 

Micro.  121  or  321 

Math.  105  or  110  equivalent 

Electlves 

See  departmental  advisers  for  recommended  electlves. 

Business  and  Industry  Option  Requirements 

AnSci.  121,  207,  212,  215,  221,  292,  325  or  365,  492, 

525,  335  or  340  or  361 ,  345  or  374  or  378 
AgEcon.  112,  320,  325,  410  or  411 
AgHrt.  282 
Accfg.  201,  232A 
Math.  105  or  110  equivalent 
Chem.  102,  103 
Stat.  1 00  or  ComSci.  1 33A,  B 
OrgB.  321 

Electlves 

See  departmental  advisers  for  recommended  electlves. 
Science  Option  Requirements 

AnSci.  121,  207.  212,  215,  292,  492,  335  or  340  or 
345  or  361  or  374  or  378.  325  or  328  or  365  +  8 
elective  hours 

AgEcon.  112 

AgHrt.  282  or  151 


Bol.-Micro.-Zool.  201 

Micro.  321,  322 

Chem.  105,  106,  252,  481 

Math.  105  or  110  equivalent,  111,  109 

Physics  105  and  106  or  201  and  202 

Stat.  100  or  221  or  ComSci.  131 

Electlves 

See  departmental  advisers  for  recommended  electlves. 

Food  Science  and  Industry  Option  Requirements 

AnSci.   121,  207,  221,  292,  325,  328  or  365.  492  or 

FSN  490 
FSN  264,  265,  461 ,  462 
AgEcon.  112,  411 
Micro.  321,  322,  361 
Math.  105  or  110  equlv. 
ComSci.  131  or  Stat.  100  or  221 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  students  pre- 
paring for  a  food  industry  career  must  take  the  following 
courses  or  their  equivalents: 

AnScl.  421 R 

Chem.  102,  103,  252,  281 

Acctg   201 

AgEcon.  320 

OrgB.  321 

Students  preparing  for  a  food  research  and  devel- 
opment career  must  take  the  following  courses  or  their 
equivalents: 

Chem.  105,  106,  252  or  (351,  352,  353),  281  or  481 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 
Fresiiman  Year 

Business  and 
Industry      Production     Science 
Animal  Science  6-7  6-7  6-7 

Mathematics  3  3  6 

Chemistry  6  6  4-8 

Agronomy-Horticulture 

or 
Agricultural  Economics  3-4  3-4  3-4 

Equitation  Certification 

Students  who  complete  this  certification  will  be  prepared 
to  teach  fundamental  Western  Horsemanship  skills  to 
beginning  riders  and  will  have  a  good  foundation  if  they 
desire  to  continue  in  more  advanced  work  with  horses. 
Areas  to  be  covered  are  handling,  grooming,  health, 
management,  feeding,  equipment,  judging  and  selec- 
tion, hauling,  trail  riding,  breeding,  training,  showing, 
and  organizing  and  putting  on  horse  shows.  Students 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  teaching 
skills  by  assisting  with  the  equitation  classes. 

Added  emphasis  on  youth  leadership  will  prepare  stu- 
dents to  serve  in  youth  leadership  organizations  or  other 
recreational  agencies. 

Required  Courses 

PE  130 

AnSci.  130R  (2  hours),  215,  207,  212,  221,  230,  312 
(optional),  330,  399R  (5  hours),  595R  (optional) 

Health  121 

OrgB.  321  or  358 

YthLdr.  278,  278R,  371  or  402R,  381,  and  382  (option- 
al) 

Associate  Degree  In  Animal  Science 

Students  may  elect  to  receive  an  associate  degree  In 
animal  science  by  completing  the  following  courses. 
This  sequence  will  require  approximately  two  years  to 
complete.  If  desired,  a  baccalaureate  degree  may  be 
obtained  later  by  completing  the  additional  course  work 
described  above. 

Associate  Degree  Requirements  and 
Suggested  Sequence 

First  Year  F        W       Sp         S 

Chem.  102,  103 6 

AnSci.  121,  153  3         3 
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AgEcon.  112 3 

Animal  science  internship* 2-4 

S«:oftdYMr  F        W       Sp         S 

AgHrt.  282 4 

AgEcon   325  or  411  3-4 

AnSci   207 4 

Acclg.  201  3 

AnSci   221  or  361  Of  374  3-4  4 

Aninnal  science  internship* 2-4 

•internships  may  be  in  any  production  or  processing 
area  on  or  oH  campus  by  agreement  with  department 
chairman. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

R«ld.  Animal  science 

Entranc*  Examinations  Required.  None. 

Application  Conakteratton  Date*.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  T1n«e«.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequlalte.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  animal  science  (20 
semester  credit  hours)  or  closely  related  field  and  30 
semester  hours  in  biological,  mathematical,  and  physical 
sciences. 

Miftof*  P*nnlaalt)to.  Agribusiness,  agronomy  ana  horti- 
culture. tXDtany,  chemistry,  compute'  science,  micro- 
biology. statisi'CS.  or  zoology. 

Rcquiremanta.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hour  min  ). 

Required  Course*.  Engl  316;  Stat.  501.  AnScl.  462  or 
515.  507,  692R  (each  semester). 

Courses 

105.  (AgEcon.-AgHil-AnSci.)  Agriculture:  Food  and 
Man.  (3  3  0)  (G-BS) 

Plants  and  ammais  as  agricultural  products— their 
husbandry,  distribution,  and  utilization. 

110.  P«t  Nutrition  and  Care.  (110) 

Applied  studies  of  dogs,  cats,  gerbils,  hamsters,  guin- 
ea pigs,  amphibians,  rabbits,  and  horses 

121.  PrinclplM  of  Animal  Production.  (3  2  2) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  live- 
stock Industry 

130R  (AiiScl.-PE)  IntarmMtlate  Equitation  (112)  Pre- 
requisite; PE  130. 

Developing  skills  in  riding  patterns  and  gymkhana 
events.  Assist  PE  1 30  students,  continue  to  develop  and 
perfect  aids,  schooling  movements,  etc.  Work  with 
green-broke  colt  or  spoiled  horse. 
207.  Fa«d*  and  Feeding.  (3  2  2)  Prerequisites;  inter- 
mediate algebra  or  equivalent;  Chem   102  or  equivalent 

Nutrition  and  its  application  to  all  lypes  of  livestock. 

212.  Animal  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  (3  22) 

Structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  body. 

215.  Fundamental*  of  Animal  Breeding.  (2  2  0) 

Heredity,  variation,  selection    and  systems  of  breed- 
ing 
221.  Uveeloclc  and  Meat  Evaluation  and  Selection. 

(3;2;4) 

Live  animal  and  carcass  judging  of  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine;  live  ho'se  judging 

230.  Hof»e  Production.  (2  12)  Prerequisrte  AnSci.-PE 
130R  or  concurrent  enrollment 

Development  and  use  of  breeds,  selection  and  judg- 
ing, feeding,  health,  and  management. 


292.  Seminar.  (110) 

Library  resource  lirehtification  and  its  use  relative  to 
animal  science  and  lh<fustry. 

307.  Applied  NutrlUon.  (3  2;2)  Prerequisite;  AnSci.  207. 
Case  studies  m  ruminant  and  nonruminant  nutrition. 

312.  Animal  Hygiene.  (4  3-3)  Prerequisite;  AnSci.  112. 
Recommended  Micro  321 

Animal  sanitation  in  relation  to  disease  prevention  and 
control. 

324.  Consumer  Meats.  (2;1;3)  Home  Study  also. 
Nutrition  selection,  pricing,  and  preparation  ol  meats. 

325.  Meat  and  Meat  Products.  (3  23) 

Preservation  slaughtering,  cutting,  identification,  in- 
spection, etc  .  of  meats 

328.  Meat  Processing  Methods.  (213) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  meat  preservation,  in- 
cluding cured  products;  varieties  of  fresh,  cooked,  and 
dry  sausages,  and  jerky. 

330.  Horse  Management  (2  12)  Prerequisite  AnSci. 
230 

Handling  and  training,  fitting  and  prepanng  for  show, 
canng  for  feet,  and  using  equipment.  Stallkin  nnanage- 
ment.  brood  mare  and  foal  care 

335.  Beef  Cattle  Production.  (323)  Home  Study  also. 
Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  management. 

340.  Sheep  Production.  (212) 

Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  management  of 
range  and  farm  sheep  operations. 

345.  Swine  Production.  (212) 
Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  management 

360.  (AnSd.-Range)  Livestock  Range  Management 

(3.2;3y  Recommended;  AnSci.  207. 

Managing  native  and  seeded  range  for  livestock  and 
big  game  production. 

361.  Elements  of  Dairying.  (4  3  3)  Prerequisites;  com- 
pletion of  or  concurrent  registration  in  AnSci.  153  and 
207 

Breeding,  feeding,  and  managing  dairy  cattle 

365.  Milk  and  Milk  ProducU.  (3;2  3)  Prerequisite: 
Chem   102  or  equivalent. 

Properties  of  milk  and  milk  products  and  methods  of 
processing  and  distribution. 

374.  The  Science  of  Poultry  Production.  (2  12) 

Feeding,  disease  control,  and  business  management 

378.  The  Production  of  Poultry  Meat  (2  2  0) 

Management,  nutrition,  and  marketing  of  turkeys  and 
broilers. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite;  ap- 
proval ol  departmen;  chairman. 

On-the-jOb  experience  in  livestock  or  meal  producton 
practices,  veterinary  medicine,  or  research  On-  and  oft- 
campus  opportunities. 

421 R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Livestock  and  Meat  Eval- 
uation. (10  3  ea.)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 

In-depth  work  in  Irvestock.  meats,  dairy  cattle,  or  dairy 
products  judging 

462.  Reproductive  Physiology  ol  Domestic  Animals. 

(3  3.2)  Prerequisites  AnSci  112  and  152  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Physiology  of  gametogenests;  sexual  maturation;  ferti- 
lization; embryonic  development;  chemistry  of  the  endo- 
crine systems,  and  mechanisms  of  hormone  acton 

464.  ArUflctal  Insemination.  (213) 
Artificial  insemination  and  pregnancy  diagnosis 

492.  Seminar.  (110)  Prerequisite;  AnSci  292 

Critical  examination  ol  current  literature  in  animal  sci- 
ence and  industry 

Statistics  501.  Statistics  tor  Research  Workera  1. 

;43) 

507.    Animal    Nutrition.   (33  0)    Prerequisites     AnSci. 
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207;  Chem.  252  or  equivalent.  Recommended:  Chem. 
281. 

Functions  of  nutrients  in  metabmtism.  measuring  feed 
values,  assessing  nutrient  requirements. 

508.  Animal  Nutrition  Lal>oratory.  (2  1  3)  Prerequisite: 
AnSci.  507. 

Sampling  mettiods,  chemical  "iiSalysis  of  feeds  and 
blood,  digestion  trials;  classicEUvTMtrltional  deficiencies, 
and  research)  tecfiniques. 

515.  Genetics  of  Livestock  Improvement.  (3. 30)  Pre- 
requisites: Bot.  370,  Stat.  221  or  equivalent. 
Emphasis  on  selection  methods  and  mating  systems 

520.  (AnSd.-AgEcon.-Range)  Management  of  Ranch 
Resources.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor 

Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de- 
veloped, consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en- 
terprise combinations. 

S25R.  Feed  Manufacturing.  (3:2:2  ea  ) 

Business,  scientific,  and  technical  principles  of  feed 
production. 

Q  Statistics  531.  Experimental  Design.  (3  3  0) 

G  Statistics  536.  Regression  Analysis.  (3:3  0) 

560.  Advanced  Dairy  Production.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 
AnSci.  361. 

Physiology  and  biochemistry  of  lactation,  genetic  im- 
provement, dairy  layout  design,  disease  control,  nutri- 
tional requirements.  Offered  alternate  years. 

591R.  Selected  Topics  In  Animal  Science  ('/2-2:2:4 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

595R.  Special  Problems  In  Animal  Science.  (1  0:Arr ) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor 

S99R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite:  appli- 
cation approval  from  department  cooperative  education 
committee 

On-the-job  experience  in  livestoctc  or  meat  production 
practices,  veterinary  medicine,  or  research.  On-  or  off- 
campus  opportunities. 

692R.  Seminar.  (11:1  ea.) 

699R.  Tfiesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (1-9:0  0) 


Anthropology  and  Archaeology 


Professors:  Christensen,  f>/lyers  (Chairman,  150  MSRB). 
Associate  Professors:  Berge,  Ivlatheny. 
Assistant  Professor  Warren. 
Instructor:  Hawkins. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Anthropologists  study  rituals  and  beliefs,  systems  of  kin- 
ship and  marriage,  political  and  legal  institutions,  eco^ 
nomics,  languages,  and  other  aspects  of  living  human 
groups.  The  ultimate  aim  of  these  studies  is  to  discover 
v*(hat,  if  any,  are  the  common  and  general  features  of 
the  social  life  and  culture  of  all  human  societies.  Many 
anthropologists  have  a  keen  interest  in  applying  this  in- 
formation to  current  human  problems.  Anthropologists 
also  investigate  the  variations  of  man  as  a  biological 
species,  both  from  the  evidence  of  his  physical  remains 
and  from  the  evidence  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
living  peoples  Anthropology,  therefore,  has  affinities 
with  both  the  biological  and  social  sciences,  but  its 
dominant  interest  is  in  the  workings  of  culture  and  the 
structure  of  society  and  it  shares  much  of  its  theory  and 
method  with  sociology  and  psychology 

Archaeologists,  on  the  other  hand,  study  materials 
which  imply  man's  previous  accomplishments  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lived.  This  study  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  man's  industry  in  bygone  ages  also  invites  the 
contributions  of  specialists  from  the  biological  and  phys- 
ical sciences  to  accomplish  its  objectives.  These  spe- 


cialists provide  techniques  (e.g.,  analysis  of  pollens, 
bones,  climatic  conditions,  etc.)  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
formation about  past  environmental  conditions  and  how 
these  were  changed  by  man.  Anthropological  studies  of 
contemporary  and  historical  societies  and  culture  also 
provide  a  framework  for  drawing  inferences  about 
man's  earlier  past. 

Such  evidence  adds  new  dimensions  to  our  under- 
standing of  much  of  the  unwritten  past  as  well  as  the 
ancient  and  more  recent  historical  periods.  Thus,  ar- 
chaeology IS  both  a  socialand  histoiical  science  and 
has  much  in  common  with  documentary  history,  hu- 
manistic disciplines,  and  other  social  sciences  as  well 
as  affinities  with  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Anthropology  and  archaeology  are  closely  related  dis- 
ciplines and  complement  each  other  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Anthropologists  provide  archaeologists  with  data 
and  concepts  helpful  in  interpreting  the  remains  of  an- 
cient peoples  Archaeologists,  in  turn,  supply  anthropol- 
ogists with  evidences  of  the  cultural  patterns  and  phys- 
ical variations  of  man. 

Career  Opportunities 

Social  anthropology  Is  a  behavioral  science,  and  qual- 
ified persons  in  this  field  have  found  employment  as  col- 
lege teachers;  with  governmental  and  commercial 
agencies  (especially  those  operating  In  non-Western 
countries);  and  in  personal  relations,  hospital  adminis- 
tration, social  work,  and  advertising  research.  Profes- 
sional qualifications  as  an  anthropologist  require  gradu- 
ate training,  ideally  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
Students  from  this  department  with  high  academic 
standing  have  been  admitted  to  graduate  programs  in 
some  of  the  best  graduate  schools  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Archaeology  offers  professional  careers  as  college 
teachers;  as  museum  curators,  directors,  and  tech- 
nicians, with  federal,  state,  and  local  survey  and  resto- 
ration projects;  as  state  archaeologists;  and  in  park  and 
recreational  operations.  Most  of  these  positions  require 
graduate  training  at  least  to  the  master's  degree.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  graduating  in  archaeology 
have  pursued  advanced  study  at  other  universities. 

Study  in  this  department  is  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
pare students  for  graduate  work  at  other  universities,  al- 
though an  increasing  number  of  students  are  finding 
employment  in  these  fields  with  the  bachelor's  or  mas- 
ter's degrees 

Departmental  Programs 

The  successful  completion  of  this  major  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  anthropology  and  ar- 
chaeology. Students  majoring  In  this  department  are  not 
required  to  have  a  minor  field  for  graduation  but  will  be 
counseled  by  theii  advisers  (whom  they  are  urged  to 
consult  early  in  their  program  and  regularly  thereafter) 
concerning  complementary  courses  to  be  taken  in  other 
departments  of  the  University.  It  is  recommended  that 
majors  planning  graduate  study  complete  Engl.  316, 
Technical  'Writing. 

The  department  emphasizes  the  fields  of  social  an- 
thropology, prehistoric  archaeology,  and  historic  ar- 
chaeology, and  the  undergraduate  curriculum  is  organ- 
ized into  four  programs.  Students  choosing  this  major 
may  select  one  of  the  following  programs:  general  an- 
thropology and  archaeology,  social  anthropology,  pre- 
historic archaeology,  or  historic  archaeology. 

General  Antliropology  and  Archaeology.  Students  se- 
lecting the  program  in  general  anthropology  and  ar- 
chaeology will  prepare  themselves  with  the  broadest 
possible  background  offered  at  this  university  in  social 
anthropology,  physical  antriiopology,  linguistics,  pre- 
historic archaeology,  and  historic  archaeology.  Such  a 
background  is  of  value  to  students  planning  graduate 
work  in  schools  stressing  the  global  concept  of  anthro- 
pology and  those  planning  to  emphasize  archaeology  in 
their  professional  careers.  This  program  requires  a  total- 
of  36  semester  hours  of  credit  a;  id  must  include  Anthro. 
105  and  120.  Ling.  324  or  325.  and  10  additional  se- 
mester hours  of  anthropology  credit;  Archaeol.  101, 
102.  and  280,  and  8  additional  semester  hours  of  ar- 
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chaeology  credit.  Students  who  choose  this  program 
and  who  plan  to  specialize  in  archaeology  in  graduate 
school  should  include  Archaeol.  455R  in  these  addition- 
al hours. 

Social  Anthropology.  A  student  who  selects  the  pro- 
gram in  social  anthropology  should  plan  to  obtain  a 
graduate  degree  at  another  university,  ultimately  to  do  a 
field-work  project,  and  to  become  a  professional  social 
anthropologist.  Thie  program  in  social  anthropology  re- 
quires a  total  of  36  semester  credit  hours  and  must  in- 
clude Anthro.  105,  two  courses  from  those  numbered 
317  through  350.  two  courses  from  those  numbered 
430  through  433.  and  two  courses  from  those  num- 
bered 480.  481.  and  490R.  A  bachelor's  thesis  is  also 
required  of  all  students  in  this  program  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue graduate  study  This  thesis  may  grow  out  of  a  field 
experience  in  a  rural  village,  among  an  American  Indian 
people  or  with  other  ethnic  groups,  or  it  may  be  based 
on  a  library  research  project.  These  students  should 
register  for  Anthro.  499  dunng  their  senior  year  to  ob- 
tain thesis  credit  Students  will  be  required  to  defend 
their  thesis  and  may  be  granted  from  1  to  3  credit 
hours  for  its  successful  defense  It  is  also  suggested 
that  majors  in  this  program  take  Sociol  41 1  and  552 
and  consider  the  offerings  in  Ling.  301 R  and  325. 

PreNstortc  Archaeology.  Students  entering  the  pro- 
gram in  prehistoric  archaeology  should  plan  to  become 
professional  anthropologists.  Emphases  in  this  program 
are  on  the  culture  history  of  the  American  Southwest 
and  Mesoamerica.  This  program  requires  36  hours  of 
credit  which  must  include  Anthro.  105  and  120;  Ar- 
chaeol. 101,  102.  155,  220R,  231,  241,  455R  or  equiv- 
alent field  experience;  and  at  least  two  upper-division 
courses  in  prehistoric  archaeology  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  students  in  this  program  take  relevant 
courses  in  other  departments  chosen  in  consultation 
with  their  advisers. 

Histortc  Archaeology.  Students  who  select  the  program 
in  historic  archaeology  should  plan  to  become  historians 
as  well  as  archaeologists.  Special  emphasis  in  this  pro- 
gram is  given  to  the  fields  of  historic  Near  Eastern  (par- 
ticularty  biblical)  and  historic  Mesoamerican  archaeology 
(the  ancient  history  and  civilization  of  Middle  America  in 
the  light  of  archaeology  in  con|unclion  with  the  early 
historical  writings).  This  program  requires  36  semester 
hours  of  credit  and  must  include  Archaeol  101.  102. 
155,  220R,  231.  241,  and  280;  at  least  three  upper-divi- 
sion courses  in  historic  archaeology:  and  Anthro.  105 
and  120.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  two  courses 
be  taken  from  among  the  following  in  other  depart- 
ments: Hist.  110.  300,  304,  and  307;  Geog.  301:  RelA 
501  and  514;  Hebrew  101  and  102:  Greek  101  and 
102:  and  Latin  101  and  102 

Minora  OfferMi 

Minors  in  both  anthropology  and  archaeology  are  of- 
fered for  students  majoring  in  other  departments.  An 
undergraduate  minor  in  anthropology  requires  the  com- 
pletion of  Anthro.  105  and  120.  either  480.  481,  or 
490R,  and  additional  courses  to  make  a  total  of  16  se- 
mester hours  An  undergraduate  minor  in  archaeology 
requires  Archaeol.  101,  102,  and  103,  and  9  additional 
hours  of  archaeology  credit. 


Graduate  Program 

The  graduate  major  and  minor  in  archaeology  are  also 
ottered  The  graduate  major,  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  further  prepares  the  student  for  teaching, 
research,  and  other  employment  in  this  field  Ttie  best 
preparation  for  a  professional  career  m  archaeology  is 
tfie  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 

For  tfie  master's  degree  in  archaeology,  at  least  15 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  in  this 
subject,  with  at  least  9  additional  semester  hours  in  a 
minor  field  approved  by  the  department,  as  well  as  an 
acceptable  thesis. 

Courses  not  offered  one  year  are  normally  given  the 
next  year. 


Examination.  A  qualifying  exaniination  must  t>e  taken 
by  September  30  for  students  entering  the  program  Fall 
Semester  and  by  Jariuary  31  for  students  entering  Win- 
ter Semester  unless  this  examinatksn  has  already  t)een 
taken  at  the  end  of  tf\e.  senior  year  by  students  entering 
the  Graduate  Schoof-frorn' the  undergraduate  program 
at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Application  ConsMeraUon  Date*.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Fall  and  Winter  semesters  only. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisite.  Undergraduate  major  In  archaeology  or 
equivalent. 

Fields.  Historic  archaeology:  prehistoric  archaeology. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  hu- 
manities or  the  sciences:  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in  ar- 
chaeology and  a  minor,  plus  the  thesis  (6-hr  min.— 
699R);  foreign  language  proficiency  when  essential  to 
the  student's  field  of  research:  and  a  comprehensive 
examination  prior  to  undertaking  thesis  research. 

Required  Courses.  Archaeol  580R,  590R;  at  least  one 
of  the  following  area  courses.  515.  545.  555:  and  455R 
or  comparable  field  experience. 

This  department  is  affiliated  with  the  BYU-New  World 
Archaeological  Foundation,  which  affords  some  gradu- 
ate students  field  experience  in  Mesoamerica 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
study  toward  the  Ph  D.  degree  and  a  professional  ca- 
reer in  archaeology. 


Anthropology  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  (3  30) 

Concept  of  culture,  continuity  of  culture,  human  vari- 
ation, primitive  society,  distribution  of  linguistic  groups 

105.  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology.  (3  30)  (G- 

SS) 

Development,  scope,  concepts,  and  methods.  Social 
organization:  kinship,  marriage,  religion,  values,  social 
control 

120.  Physical  Anthropology.  (330)  (G-SS) 

Human  biology,  emphasizing  fossil  man  and  human 
variation 

317.  NaUve  Peoples  of  North  America.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Adaptation   to  environment,   social   organization,   be- 
liefs, and  values  of  North  American  Indians. 

318.  Native  Peoples  ol  Middle  America.  (2:2  0)  (G-SS) 
Indian  peoples  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 

West  Indies  at  European  contact. 

319.  Native  Peoples  ol  South  America.  (2  2  0)  (G-SS) 
Indian  peoples  of  South  America  at  European  contact. 

320.  The  North  American  Indian  Today.  (2  2:0)  (G-SS) 
Present  conditions  and  problems  confronting  major 

Indian  groups  in  North  America 

n  Linguistics  324.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Tradl- 

Bonal).  (3:3  0) 

Q  Linguistics  325.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Mod- 
em). (3  3  0) 

326.   Mexican  and  Central  American  Societies  and 
Cultures  Today.  (3  3  0)  (G-SSl 

Histo'ical  antecedents,  politico-economic  structure, 
stratification  in  ideology  and  reality,  ethnic  and  urban 
life  styles,  land  tenure^  migration,  p>easantry,  marriage, 
family,  education,  religion,  revolution,  terrorism. 

330.  Peoples  of  Africa.  (33  0)  (G-SS) 

Peoples  south  of  the  Sahara  Ecology,  social  organi- 
zation, beliefs,  values 

340.  Peoples  ol  the  Middle  East  (33  0)  (G-SS) 
Emphasizes  social  systems. 
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350.  Peoples  of  South  and  East  Asia.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Emphasizes  cultural  traditions. 

355.  Chinese  Culture  and  Society.  (3:3:0) 

Discussions  of  Chinese  institutions,  both  traditional 
and  modern.  Viewed  as  models  influential  throughout 
East  Asia. 

360.  Nomadic  Culture  of  Inner  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  traditional  Mongol,  Turkic,  Tibetan  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  and  daily  life.  Also, 
cultural  changes  over  time. 

370.  The  American  Culture.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Life  in  the  United  States,  viewed  In  the  light  of  meth- 
ods and  concepts  of  anthropology. 

n  English  391.  Studies  in  Foiiclore.  (3:3:0) 

430.  Moral  and  Ritual  Institutions.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Religion,  magic,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  divination,  myth- 
ology, ritual  and  morality,  cosmology,  totemism,  taboo, 
sacrifice.  Comparative  religion. 

431.  Kinship,  Marriage,  and  the  Family.  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 
The  kinship  system,  kinship  and  social  organization, 

and  underlying  principles.  Marriage  forms,  observances, 
and  explanations. 

432.  Political  and  Legal  Institutions— Primitive  Peo- 
ples. (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Stateless  societies;  primitive  states;  kinship,  chiefship, 
leadership,  councils;  politics,  law,  ritual,  and  warfare. 

433.  Economic  Institutions.  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 

The  social  framework  of  production,  consumption, 
and  exchahge  in  nonindustrial  societies.  Technology, 
wealth,  capital,  labor,  land  tenure,  property. 

480.  Theoretical  Social  Anthropology.  (3:30) 
Development  of  scientific  social  anlhropology  since 

1850.  emphasizing  modern  trends  in  theory. 

481.  Field  Methods  In  Social  Anthropology.  (2:2:1) 
Interrelates  field   methods   and   theory;   the   devel- 
opment of  field  techniques;  field  excursion. 

490R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  (G-SS) 

Special  topics  in  theory,  methodology,  or  cultural 
area' 

496R.  Social  Anthropological  Research  Experience. 

(1-12:Arr:Arr.  ea.) 

Independent  field  or  library  research  in  student's  cho- 
sen area  or  faculty-supervised  fieldwork  with  discussion 
meetings  at  site. 

499.  Bachelor's  Thesis.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Writing  and  defense  of  a  thesis  resulting  from  re- 
search conducted  in  Anthro.  496R. 

Sociology  552.  Personality:  Culture  and  Society. 

5:3:0) 

Archaeology  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology:  Old  World.  (3:3:0) 
(G-SS) 

Fundamentals  of  archaeology  and  known  antiquities 
and  archaeological  history  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

102.  introduction  to  Archaeology:  New  World.  (3:3:0) 
(G-SS) 

Further  study  of  methods  and  known  antiquities  and 
archaeological  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

103.  Introduction  to  Archaeology:  Field  Methods. 

(1:1:0) 

Archaeological  tools  and  methods  used  in  the  field; 
three-day  field  trip.  Fee. 

155.  Primitive  and  Ancient  Technology.  (2:1:2) 

The  means  by  which  material  objects  were  produced 
in  early  times,  experimental  reproduction  of  artifacts. 

220R.  History  and  Theory  of  Archaeology.  (2:2:0  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  Archaeol.  101,  102. 

Development  of  archaeology  as  a  scientific  discipline, 
emphasis  alternately  on  prehistoric  and  historic  archae- 
ology. 
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231.  Survey  and  Excavation  Techniques.  (2:1  2)  Pre- 
requisite: Archaeol.  220R. 
Practical  application  of  field  techniques. 

241.   Laboratory  and  Interpretative  Methods.  (2:1:2) 

Prerequisite:  Archaeol.  231 . 
Practical  application  of  laboratory  techniques. 

251.  Bone  Identification  LatKtratory.  (2:1:2) 

Determining  the  identity,  sex,  and  age  of  human  skel- 
etal remains. 

280.  Archaeology  and  the  Scriptures.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Introduction  to  study  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  and 
LDS  scriptures  in  the  light  ot  archaeology. 

300.    Prehistoric   Archaeology   of  the   Old   World. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Culture-history  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  the  rise 
of  civilization. 

310.  Historic  Near-Eastern  Archaeology.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisite:  Archaeol.  280. 

Archaeology  of  the  Near  East  as  it  relates  to  ancient 
and  biblical  history. 

318.  Classical  Archaeology.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Major  excavations  and  antiquities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  verifying  and  illustrating  Graeco-Roman  his- 
tory. 

350.  Archaeology  of  Middle  America  1.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisite:  Archaeol.  280. 

Archaeological  history  of  central  Middle  America,  par- 
tially correlated  with  the  chronicled  history  of  pre-Span- 
ish  times. 

355.  Archaeology  of  Middle  America  2.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisites:  Archaeol.  280,  350. 

Further  study  of  the  archaeological  and  chronicled 
history  of  Mesoamerica,  especially  the  "preclassic" 
(Book  of  Mormon)  period. 

365.  Archaeology  of  South  America.  (3  30)  (G-SS) 

Archaeological  history  of  South  America— in  Peru  cor- 
related with  the  chronicled  history  of  pre-Spanish  times, 

375.    Prehistoric   Archaeology   of   North   America. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Prehistory  of  America  north  of  Mexico. 

380.  Historical  Archaeology  of  North  Anverlca.  (3:2:2) 
(G-SS) 

Techniques,  data,  and  aims  of  archaeological  re- 
search at  historic  North  American  sites. 

415.  Southwestern  Archaeology.  (3:2:2)  (G-SS) 

Prehistoric  culture-history  of  southwestern  United 
States,  emphasizing  chronology  and  culture  classifica- 
tion. 

420.  Archaeology  of  Utah.  (3:3:0)  (Q-SS) 

Cultural  developments  in  prehistoric  and  pioneer 
Utah,  emphasizing  cultural  chronology  and  classifica- 
tion. 

455R.  Field  School  of  Archaeology.  (6:8:25  ea.) 

Training  in  southeastern  Utah  in  excavation  and  sur- 
vey techniques  and  laboratory  analyses.  Fee. 

470.  Muscology.  (2:2:0) 

Museum  organization  as  an  educational  and  research 
facility. 

515.  Advanced  Southwestern  Archaeology.  (3:2:2)  (G- 
SS) 

545.  Advanced  Near-Eastern  and  Mediterranean  Ar- 
chaeology. (3:2:2)  (G-SS) 

555.   Advanced   Mesoamerlcan   Archaeology.  (3:2:2) 

(G-SS) 

570.  Advanced  Museology.  (3:1:4) 

S80R.  Theory  and  Research  Design.  (3:3:0  ea ) 

590R.  Seminar.  (1-3  1-3.0  ea.) 

610.  Classification  of  Material  Culture.  (3:2:4) 

671.  InterpreUtive  Methods.  (2:22) 
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695R.  Library  ReMarch.  (2  0  6  ea.) 

696R.  Museum  StudlM.  (2:0:6  ea  ) 

697R.  ReM  Research.  (1-10:0:9-30  ea.) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Art  and  Design 


Professors:  Breinholt,  Burnslde,  Darais,  Gunn,  Johan- 

sen,  F  Magleby,  Myer,  Turner,  Weaver,  Wilson. 
Associate   Professors:   Allen,    Anderson,    J.    Marshall, 

Tippetis,  Whilaker. 
Assistant  Professors:  Barsch,  Christensen,  Fletcher.  R. 

Marshall,  Raty.  Rosine.  TakasaKi. 
Instructors:  Goodtitfe,  Hamilton,  Raish. 
Special  Instructors:  Canaan,  J    Christensen,  Lee,  M. 

Magleby,  Riggs,  Shepard,  Wade. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Art  and  Design  serves  two  mam  pur- 
poses (a)  the  preparation  of  creative  leaders  in  the  var- 
ious fields  of  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  and  (b)  the 
building  of  an  appreciative  audience  for  these  arts 

Major  programs  are  offered  which  lead  to  careers  in 
art  education,  art  history,  graphic  design,  industrial  de- 
sign, painting,  phntmaking.  sculpture,  ceramics,  and 
crafts.  Four  degrees  are  offered:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Master  of  Arts,  and  the 
Master  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  programs  place  an  emphasis  on  performance  and 
professional  preparation 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  a  two-year  program 
offering  specialities  in  ceramics,  crafts,  painting,  print- 
making  and  sculpture.  After  students  are  admitted  to 
these  programs  by  a  portfolio,  they  must  complete  a 
one-man  show,  a  terminal-project  show,  and  a  scholarly 
report  of  their  graduate  an  activities. 

A  collection  of  more  than  seven  thousand  original 
works  of  art  by  both  American  and  European  artists  is 
owned  by  the  University.  Frequently  changing  exhibi- 
tions of  work  by  contemporary  artists  also  contribute  to 
general  appreciation  and  to  the  instructional  program. 
Exhibitions  of  students'  work  are  held  regularly  for  anal- 
ysis and  criticism  and  for  furthering  professional  growth. 
Ttie  department  sponsors  special  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  trips  to  galleries  as  cultural  enrichment  activi- 
ties. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

A  liberal  arts  degree  is  offered  to  students  completing 
the  University's  general  education  requirements  detailed 
in  the  general  education  program  sections  of  this  cata- 
log The  Department  of  Art  and  Design  offers  two  fields 
of  emphasis.  A  student  may  elect  to  emphasize  studio 
work  or  art  history  to  complete  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  De- 
gree 

The  requirements  for  an  art  studio  emphasis  are  as 
follows: 
Foundation— ArlDs.  116,  117  (taken  in  sequence) 

Fundamentals-At  least  18  hours  from  ArtOs.  236R, 
241 R,  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R.  356R,  358R.  359R, 
361 R 

Art  HIslory-At  least  12  hours  (AriDs.  311  and  312  rec- 
ommended as  preface  courses) 

Art  Electives— At  least  1 2  hours  (additional  work  is  urg- 
ed, see  your  adviser) 

The  requirements  for  an  art  history  emphasis,  struc- 
tured to  prepare  a  student  for  graduate  studies  on  a 
competent  level,  are  as  follows: 

Art  Hlstory-32  hours 

Cognate  Field- 16  hours  (history,  archaeology,  liter- 
ature, music  history,  or  others  as  approved) 


Language— 14  hours  (French  or  German  recommend- 
ed) 

Studio  Experience— 6  fidurs 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Aits      ~ 

A  degree  with  emphasis  on  a  professional  specialty  is 
offered  to  students  lo*prepare  them  for  a  career  in  one 
of  the  disciplines  of  the  arts.  Students  may  enter  the 
BFA  program  after  successfully  completing  the  founda- 
tk)n  requirements  and  having  their  portfolio  accepted  by 
the  faculty.  Students  should  apply  to  enter  the  program 
before  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  so  that  two 
years  of  study  can  be  completed  before  graduation.  Be- 
fore acceptance,  students  must  select  a  specialty:  and 
after  acceptance,  they  will  be  assigned  to  an  adviser 
who  will  follow  their  progress  throughout  the  program. 
In  the  senior  year  students  will  complete  a  terminal  proj- 
ect in  the  chosen  area  of  concentration;  that  project 
may  be  retained  by  the  department. 

Specialties  Offered  In  ttw  BFA  Program  under  the  Art 
Emphasis 

Ceramics 

ArtDs.:  116,  117,  311,  312,  320R,  321R,  356R,  359R, 
361 R,  420R,  421 R,  459R,  497R,  499 

Crafts 

ArtDs.:  116,  117.  311,  312,  320R,  321 R,  350R  or  351 R. 

356R,  361 R,  420R,  461 R,  462R,  497R,  499 
CloTx.:  221 
Indus.:  100,  129 

Painting 

ArtDs.:  116,  117,  311.  312,  320R,  321 R,  322R,  327R, 
333R,  350R  or  351 R,  356R.  390,  420R,  421 R.  422R. 
427R.  428R,  429R,  433R.  497R,  499 

Printm'aklng 

ArtDs.:  116,  117.  241R.  311.  312.  320R.  321R.  322R. 
327R.  333R.  350R  or  351 R,  356R.  361 R.  420R. 
421 R  or  422R.  428R.  450R.  497R,  499 

Sculpture 

ArtDs.:  116,  117,  311,  312,  320R,  321 R,  322R.  350R  or 
351 R.  356R,  358R,  359R,  361 R,  401,  412,  420R, 
456R.  458R,  497R  499 

Zool  :  260 

Specialties  Offered  in  the  BFA  Program  under  ttte 
Design  Emphasis 

Graphic  Design 

ArtDs.    116,   117.  241 R.  311.  312,  320R.  321 R,  341 R. 

342R.  412.  420R.  441 R.  442R.  497R 
Comms.:  230,  263.  264 
Indus  .  250.  453 
DesTech.:  Ill 

Illustration 

ArtDs.  116,  117,  241 R,  311,  312,  320R,  321 R,  322R, 
327R,  333R,  341 R,  342R,  420R,  421 R.  422R.  428R. 
441 R.  442R.  497R 

Comms    230.  263 

Industrial  Design 

ArtDs.:  116,  117,  236R,  237R.  238R,  240R.  241R.  311, 
312.  320R,  336R,  337R,  338R.  412.  436R.  437R. 
438R.  497R 

DesTech.:  Ill 

MechEng.:  572 

Orgs    321 

Zool    250 

Art  Education 

Prospective  art  teachers  tor  secondary  schools  should 
be  majors  in  the  Art  and  Design  Department  under  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications  To  coordi- 
nate the  candidates'  training  and  certification  for  teach- 
ing, supervision  of  records  and  program  direction  is  un- 
der the  TCO  (Teacher  Clearance  Office)  All 
departments,  therefore,  list  their  departmental  offerings 
with  the  College  of  Education  Details  for  credential  re- 
quirements are  listed  in  the  catalog  under  the  EducatkDn 
section 
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Students  majoring  in  art  education  may  select  either 
of  two  options. 

1.  Requirement*  for  the  composite  teaching  major 

can  be  satisfied  by  completing  courses  as  listed  in  the 
following  areas: 

Foundatlon-(10  hours)  ArtDs.  116,  117  taken  in  se- 
quence 

Graphic  Fundamentals— At  least  9  hours  from  ArtDs. 

241 R,  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R 
Plastics  Fundamentals— At  least  6  hours  from  ArtDs. 

356R,  358R,  359R,  361 R 

Design  Fundamentals— (3  hours)  ArtDs.  320R 

Art  History— (at  least  12  hours)  ArtDs.  311  and  312  re- 
quired as  prerequisite  to  other  courses 

Dominant  and  Supporting  Relds— Complete  12  hours 
in  one  of  the  following  as  a  dominant  field  and  6 
hours  in  each  of  the  other  two: 

a.  Drawing    and    Painting— ArtDs.    321 R.    322R, 
421 R.  422R,  427R,  428R,  450R 

b.  Plastlcs-ArtDs.  456R,  458R,  459R,  461 R,  462R 

c.  Graphics— ArtDs.  341 R,  441 R,  Comms.  263,  264, 
368R,  369,  IntEnv.  240,  340. 

2.  Requirements  for  the  basic  teaching  major  can  be 

satisfied  by  completing  courses  as  listed  in  the  following 
areas: 

Foundation-(10  hours)  ArlDs.  116,  117  taken  in  se- 
quence 

Graphic  Fundamentals— At  least  9  hours  from  ArtDs. 
241 R,  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R 

Plastics  Fundamentals— At  least  6  hours  from  ArtDs. 
356R,  358R,  359R,  361 R 

Art  Hl8tory-(at  least' 12  hours)  ArtDs.  311  and  312  re- 
quired as  prerequisite  to  other  art  history  courses 

Electlves- At  least  6  hours  from  ArtDs.  341 R,  and  400 
series  courses  for  which  prerequisites  have  been 
satisfied,  or  communications  photography  courses. 

An  art  minor  for  the  secondary  level  is  offered.  Re- 
quired classes  are  listed  in  the  catalog  under  Education. 

The  sequence  of  education  courses  begins  with 
SecEd.  276  in  the  sophomore  year,  unless  a  special 
program  is  approved  by  the  TCO.  See  details  listed  un- 
der the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  section 
of  this  catalog. 

Art  education  majors  may  participate  in  the  BFA  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  BFA  is 
a  specialized  course  of  study  and  does  not  provide  the 
breadth  of  experience  necessary  for  successful  teaching 
in  secondary  schools.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  stu- 
dent should  plan  to  complete  any  art  education  require- 
ments not  satisfied  by  the  BFA  program  elected. 

Courses  Repeated  for  Credit 

Course  numbers  followed  by  an  R  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Students  will  be  expected  to  reach  defined  levels 
of  competency  in  any  course  before  being  allowed  to 
enroll  in  higher  courses  of  the  same  sequences.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  a  student  to  repeat  a  200-or 
300-level  class  before  additional  studies  in  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  However,  if  students  can  exhibit  the  ex- 
pected competencies  either  before  or  during  the  class, 
they  can  receive  a  waiver  for  that  course. 

Grading  Policies 

The  faculty  of  the  department  have  been  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  professional  expertise  and  background. 
The  majority  of  the  classes  offered  by  the  department 
are  studio  classes  and,  as  such,  will  be  structured  to 
encourage  the  students  to  create  artistic  work  at  the 
upper  limits  of  their  capabilities.  Grading  of  creative 
work  will  be  based  on  a  professional  evaluation  by  the 
faculty  member  concerned.  Courses  receiving  a  D 
grade  cannot  be  applied  toward  major  credit. 
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Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Arts  (MA),  Master  of  Fine  Ai 
(M.F.A.).  Applicants  should  note  the  difference  between 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  program  must  submit  a  portfolio  of  their  art 
work.  This  should  be  deposited  with  the  Art  and  Design 
Department  no  later  than  the  application  deadlines  listed 
below.  Slides  will  be  acceptable  for  heavy  or  bulky 
works. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Interview  with  a  com- ' 
mittee  of  the  graduate  faculty  during  registration. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  April  1  for  Spring 
and  Summer  Terms  and  Fall  Semester,  October  15  for 
Winter  Semester. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  minor  in  art  or  its  equiva- 
lent; proficiency  in  basic  drawing  and  design  fundamen- 
tals in  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  work;  at 
least  20  semester  hours  of  upper-division  work,  includ- 
ing 1 2  semester  hours  in  art  history. 

Fields.  Ceramics,  crafts,  painting,  printmaking,  sculp- 
ture. 

Minors  Permissible.  One  of  the  above  areas  may  be 
selected  as  a  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min).  At  least  15  semester  hours,  exclusive 
of  thesis,  must  be  in  one  of  the  fields  listed  above  and 
at  least  9  semester  hours  in  a  minor  field. 

Required  Courses.  Four  semester  hours  in  ArtDs. 
600R. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  to  stress  the 
academic  thrust  of  art. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  minor  in  art  or  its  equiva- 
lent; proficiency  in  basic  drawing  and  design  fundamen- 
tals and  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  work.  At  least  20 
hours  of  upper-division  work,  including  12  hours  in  art 
history.  An  area  of  concentration  must  be  chosen  from 
the  following  list  and  indicated  on  the  application.  Be- 
fore being  admitted,  the  applicant  must  submit  a  port- 
folio of  work  demonstrating  the  level  of  performance, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  concentration  indicated.  If  an 
applicant  has  already  received  an  MA.  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution,  up  to  30  hours  of  that  program 
may  be  accepted  by  the  department  and  applied  to  the 
MFA  program.  However,  a  portfolio  of  work  in  the  appli- 
cant's area  of  concentration  is  required,  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  second  semester  one-man  show 
described.  In  addition,  for  graduation,  the  candidate  will 
be  required  to  have  the  equivalency  of  the  hours  in 
each  area  indicated. 

Fields.  Ceramics,  crafts,  painting,  printmaking,  sculp- 
ture. 

Semester  Hour  Requirements.  The  applicant  must 
complete  the  following  60  Incurs  of  course  work,  of 
which  30  must  be  in  residency.  The  major  area  must  be 
chosen  from  the  five  previously  listed.  The  minor  area 
may  tie  chosen  in  any  field  approved  by  the  advisory 
committee. 

Area  of  concentration  28 

Minor  area  (as  approved  by  committee)  12 

Advanced  art  history  (ArtDs.  600R)  8 

Advanced  design  (ArlDs.  620R)  4 

MFA  project  (ArtDs.  697R)  8 

Further  Requirements 

1 .  At  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  work,  the  can- 
didate will  present  a  one-man  show  of  work  com- 
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pleted  to  date  in  the  graduate  program  This  show 
will  be  used  by  the  graduate  faculty  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  the  student  A  satisfactory  evaluation  is 
necessary  before  the  student  can  continue  in  the 
program 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  semester,  the  candidate 
will  submit  a  proposal  for  a  terminal  project.  This 
proposal  must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's 
committee  before  it  can  be  started. 

3.  In  sufficient  time  to  meet  all  graduation  deadlines 
the  student  will  present  an  MFA  Terminal  Project 
Show.  In  which  the  terminal  project  will  be  exhibited 
This  will  be  viewed  formally  by  the  graduate  faculty 
and  must  be  accepted  and  approved  by  them  before 
the  student  will  be  cleared  for  graduation  Part  of 
this  terminal  project  may  be  retained  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

4.  Although  a  thesis  is  not  required,  an  orderly  record 
will  be  maintained  by  the  candidate  in  which  is  re- 
corded any  personal  statements,  photographs,  and 
other  material  indicating  the  student's  artistic  devel- 
opment during  the  time  spent  in  the  program.  It  must 
include  an  illustrated  account  of  the  MFA  Terminal 
Project  completed  by  the  student.  It  will  be  titled  Ter- 
minal Project  Report. 

Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Art  (2  2  0)  (G-MA) 

Basic  understanding  of  art  processes  through  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  studio  and  gallery  visits. 

102.  Basic  Design  lor  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3)  (G-HA) 
Principles  and  elements  of  all  artistic  and  design  ef- 
forts. 

103.  Drawing  lor  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3)  (G-HA) 
Basic  drawing  techniques 

104.  Sculpture  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3)  (G-HA) 

Basic  techniques  of  modeling  clay  and  carving  stone. 

105.  Ceramics  lor  Nonma|ors.  (2:1:3)  (G-HA) 

Basic  methods  and  processes  of  forming  and  glazing 
original,  expressive,  and  well-designed  pottery  objects. 

10«.  Cratts  lor  Nonma|ors.  (2  1  3)  (G-HA) 

Various  media  and  methods  used  to  create  craft  ob- 
jects 

107.  Painting  lor  Nonmaiors.  (2:1:3)  (G-HA) 
Basic  media  and  techniques  of  painting. 

108.  Watercolor  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 
Basic  media  and  techniques  of  watercolor. 

109.  Design  lor  Technology.  (222)  (G-HA) 

Basic  design  pnnciples  as  related  to  industrial  art  and 
technology 

116.  Foundation  1.  (5:2:8) 

Theory  and  application  of  fundamental  art  and  design 
principles. 

117.  Foundation  2.  (5:2:8)  Prerequisite  ArtDs.  116. 
Further  study  in  ttieory  and  application  of  art  and  de- 
sign principles 

204R.  Advanced  Sculpture  for  Nonmajors.  (213  ea ) 
(G-HA) 
Extended  work  in  modeling  and  carving  techniques. 

205R.  Advanced  Ceramics  for  Nonmajors.  (2.1  3  ea.) 
(G-HA)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs    105 

Advanced  methods  of  creating  original  pottery  ob- 
jects, including  glaze  mixing,  kiln  firing,  and  research 
techniques. 

206R.  Advanced  CratU  for  Nonmajors.  (21 :3  ea.)  (G- 
HA) 

Further  experience  in  advanced  craft  techniques. 

207R.  Advanced  Painting  lor  Nonmajors.  (2  13  ea.) 
(G-HA) 

208R.   Advanced   Watercolor  lor   Nonmajors.   2  0  10 

ea.)  Prerequisite  ArtDs   108. 
Advanced  techniques. 


234.  Philosophy  of  Contemporary  Design.  (3:30) 

Contemporary  architecture  and  design,  environmental 
problems  within  the  community 

236R.  Industrial  Design  1.  (3:40  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  116.  117. 

Industrial  design  in  modern  society.  Stimulation  of 
functional  and  aesthetic  awareness. 

237R.  Presentation  1.  (210:30)  Prerequisites    ArtDs. 

116,  117. 

Perspective  drawing  Beginning  presentation  of  meth- 
ods and  media,  emphasizing  interior  and  exterior. 

23SR.  Synthesis  of  Design  1.  (12:0  ea.) 

Interrelating  environmental  studies,  design,  and  vari- 
ous professional  specializations 

240R.  Shop  Rllethods  and  Materials.  (2  13  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: ArtDs.  1 1 7  or  its  equivalent. 

Basic  woodworking,  metalworking,  welding,  and  plas- 
tic methods,  using  workshop  tools  and  machines.  Basic 
production  techniques,  processes,  and  materials. 

241 R.    Graphic   Design    1.   (3:4  0   ea )   Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  116,  117. 
Lettering  and  designing  for  commercial  purposes. 

310.  Survey  of  Western  Architecture.  (3  30)  (G-HA) 
The  evolutionary  development  of  Western  architecture 

from  Greek  through  contemporary  trends. 

311.  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
Art  and  architecture  of  the  Western  world,  covering 

periods  from  Primitive  to  Renaissance. 

312.  Survey  oi  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-HA) 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  Western  world,  covering 
periods  from  Renaissance  to  Contemporary 

313.  Survey  ol  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0) 
(G-HA) 

Major  periods  and  dynasties  of  the  Orient  from  an- 
cient to  modern  times. 

320R.  Fundamentals  In  Design.  (34:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: ArtDs    116.  117 

Art  structure  as  essential  to  self-expression  Signifi- 
cant examples  of  art  history 

321R.  Fundamentals  In  Drawing.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Drawing  as  a  graphic  form  of  self-expression.  Empha- 
sizes the  personal  statement  in  response  to  various  ex- 
periences and  motifs 

322R.  Fundamentals  In  Rgure  Drawiitg.  (340  ea ) 
Prerequisites:  ArtDs   116,  117 

Drawing  the  human  figure,  emphasizing  structure  and 
individuality  of  expression. 

324.  Recreatiofial  Art-Cratts.  (2  04) 

Creative  approach  to  crafts,  design,  lettering,  weav- 
ing, papier-mach6  clay,  puppetry,  etc.  Theory  of  art 
education  for  camp  and  playground. 

326.  Art  lor  Elementary  Teachers.  (4  3  4) 

Role  of  art  in  public  schools;  basic  art  educatkDn  the- 
ory, classroom  activities,  and  aesthetic  experiences  lor 
teacher  growth 

327R.  Fundamentals  In  Oil  Painting.  (3:4  0  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite ArtDs.  117 

Oil  painting  from  landscapes  and  still-life  objects,  de- 
veloping the  individual  expressive  capacity  of  the  stu- 
dent 

333R.  Fundamentals  In  Watercolor.  (34:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: ArtDs    117 

Basic  skills  in  watercolor  paintings  from  landscape 
and  still-life  objects,  emphasizing  use  of  transparent  wa- 
tercolors 

336R.  industrial  Design  2.  (3.4:0  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs  116,  117,  234,  236R  Indus.  100.  129;  DesTech. 
Ill 

Planning  and  making  products,  emptiasizing  function- 
al improvement  and  visual  appeal. 
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337R.  Presentation  2.  (2:10:30)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
237R.  :'Li? 

Advanced  media  techniques  emphasizing  interior  en- 
vironment and  product  presentation,  i 

338R.  Synthesis  of  Design  2;!i(iti:^:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  i,^,   , 

Interrelating  environmental  stiidtes  and  design,  and 
various  professional  specializatiorte 

341 R.  Graphic  Design  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ArtDs.  241. 

Creation  of  the  idea  and  organization  of  visual  ele- 
ments for  commercial  design. 

342R.  Illustration.  (2:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs. 
241R,  321R,  322R 

Introduction  to  editorial  and  advertising  Illustration,  ex- 
ploration of  tools  and  media,  visualization  of  the  idea, 
approaches  to  rendering. 

350R.  Fundamentals  In  Printmaking:  Intaglio  and 
Sllkscreen.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  117. 

Silkscreen  and  intaglio  fine  printmaking,  based  on  tra- 
ditional and  contemporary  concepts,  materials,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

351 R.  Fundamentals  In  Printmaking:  Lithography  and 
Relief.  (3:4:0  63.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Traditional  and  contemporary  concepts  of  materials 
and  procedures 

356R.  Fundamentals  In  Sculpture:  Traditional  Meth- 
ods In  Modeling,  Carving,  and  Casting.  (3:1:5  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

(Modeling  the  human  figure  in  clay,  plus  study  of  anat- 
omy; carving  in  stone  or  wood;  and  techniques  in  re- 
production of  clay  models. 

358R.  Fundamentals  In  Sculpture:  Contemporary 
Methods  In  Fabrication-Construction.  (3:1:5  ea )  Pre- 
requisites: ArlDs.  116,  117 

Laminating,  welding,  casting,  and  joinery  in  wood, 
metals,  and  plastics 

359R.  Fundamentals  In  Ceramics.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisites: ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Basic  methods  of  creating  from  clay,  including  de- 
signing, throwing,  hand  forming,  decorating,,  glazing, 
and  firing  techniques. 

361R.  Fundamentals  In  Crafts.  (3:1:5  ea )  Prerequi- 
sites: ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Creative  design  in  metal,  wood,  leather,  mosaic,  tex- 
tile, and  other  media. 

390.  Color.  (2:2:0) 

Analysis  of  color  theories,  including  intuitive  and 
structured  application 

395R.  (ArtDs.-Comms.)  The  Creative  Design.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  philosophies  and  methodologies  of 
the  creative  design  approach  to  solving  problems,  plus 
comprehensive  experiences  to  develop  the  creative  pro- 
ductivity of  student  thinking. 

398.  Art  Historical  Methodology,  Research,  and  Writ- 
ing. (3:2:4)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  311,  312. 

Necessary  skills  to  adequately  research  and  write  in 
the  field  of  art  history. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education  Internship  (1-8:0:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor. 

On-the-job  experience.  Project  approval  required  prior 
to  registration. 

400R.  Individual  Study  In  Art  History.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr 
ea.)  (G-HA)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  311,  312,  398. 

401.  Ancient  and  Primitive  Art.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
History   of    ancient    art;    Egypt,    Mesopotamia,    and 

Greece.  Primitive  sculptures:  African  Negro,  Pacific  Is- 
lands, American  Indian,  and  pre-Columbian. 

402.  Greek  Art  and  Architecture  (33:0)  (G-HA) 
History  and  appreciation  of  Greek  art,  with  consid- 
eration of  the  formative  cultures. 


403.  Roman  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  Etruscans,  Romans,  and 
Early  Christians. 

405.  Medieval  Art.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Major  medieval  monuments  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  from  the  early  Christian  through  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  periods. 

406.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  (330)  (G-HA) 

Major  artists,  monuments,  and  influences  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

407.  Northern  Renaissance.  (3:30)  (G-HA) 

Art  from  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Taught  alternate  years 
with  ArtDs.  406. 

408.  Baroque  Art.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

History  and  appreciation  of  baroque  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture. 

409.  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning.  (3:3:0) 
(G-HA) 

America's  architectural  dependency  and  eventual 
emergence  as  the  world  leader. 

410.  American  Art.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

American  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

411.  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-HA) 

History  and  appreciation  of  nineteenth-century  art  in 
Europe  and  America. 

412.  Contemporary  Art  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

The  rise  and  progress  of  contemporary  art  in  Europe 
and  America. 

415R.  Special  Topics  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Topics  of  special  student  Interest,  centered  on 
strengths  of  visiting  faculty,  BYU  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
grams, or  other  significant  art  history  projects  of  a 
group  nature. 

420R.  Design  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs. 
320R;  admission  by  portfolio. 
Advanced  design  problems  in  various  media. 

421R.  Drawing  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs. 
321 R  or  322R;  admission  by  portfolio. 
Development  of  individual  expressive  strengths. 

422R.  Figure  Drawing  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  322R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Development  of  individual  drawing  skill  related  to  hu- 
man figure. 

425.  Art  for  Special  Education.  (424) 

Theory  and  philosophy  in  art  education  and  appli- 
cation of  these  to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children.  In- 
cludes lab. 

427R.  Advanced  Oil  Painting  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Pre- 
requisites: ArtDs.  327R;  admission  by  portfolio. 
Advanced  work  in  painting. 

428R.  Figure  Painting  Studio.  (3:Arr  Arr.  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisites: ArtDs.  322R,  327R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Oil  painting  from  the  model,  emphasizing  design  and 
development  of  an  expressive  style. 

429R.   Landscape  and  Still   Life  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  327R;  admission  by  portfolio. 
Emphasis  on  individual  expressive  creativity. 

433R.    Watercolor    Studio.    (3:1:5    ea.)    Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  333R;  admission  by  porlfolio. 

Advanced  work  in  watercolor  theory  and  practice. 
Opportunities  for  projects  in  various  aqueous  media. 

436R.   Industrial   Design  3.  (3:2:6  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  336R,  337R;  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  work  in  all  phases  of  design,  specializing  in 
product,  transportation,  and  environmental  areas. 

437R.  Professional  Presentation.  (2:10:20)  Prerequi- 
sites: ArlDs.  237R,  337R. 

Professional  techniques  and  concepts  of  design  pre- 
sentation, including  photographic  documentation,  audio- 
visual media,  and  portfolio  refinement. 
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438R.  Synthesis  of  Design  3.  (1  2:0  ea.) 
Environmental  studies  and  design  relationships. 

440.  Business  Practices  for  Artists  and  Oeslgi«ers. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisites   advanced  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor. 
Establishing  an  individual  artistic  or  design  business 

441R.  Graphic  Design  3.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  341 R,  342R. 

Extending  the  individual's  specific  interests  and 
needs,  as  applied  to  practical  problems  in  the  field  of 
commercial  art. 

442R.  Illustration  2.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
342R 

Advanced  studies  in  current  illustration  techniques, 
emphasizing  development  of  individual  style. 

4S0R.  Prlntmaklng  Studio.  (31:5  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs.  350R,  351 R;  admission  by  porttolio. 

Advanced  work  in  relief,  intaglio,  serigraphy,  or  lith- 
ography 

456R.  Sculpture  Studio:  Traditional  Methods.  (3  15 

ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  356R:  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  study  and  creative  work  in  areas  as  listed 
under  356R  Sculpture  students  should  choose  and  pur- 
sue only  one  area  of  interest  per  semester. 

458R.   Sculpture  Studio:   Construction-Fabrication. 

(3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs  358R:  admission  by 
portfolio. 

Advanced  study  and  creative  work  in  areas  as  listed 
under  358R.  Sculpture  students  should  choose  and  pur- 
sue only  one  area  of  interest  per  semester. 

459R.  Ceramic  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisites:  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  performance  in  ArlDs.  359R;  admission 
by  portfolio. 

In-depth  and  exploratory  experience  with  advanced 
methods  of  pottery  making  leading  to  professional  prep- 
aration. Research  emphasis  on  clay  bodies,  glazes,  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  kilns. 

461R.  Crafts  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea )  Prerequisites:  ArlDs. 
361 R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  exploratory  problems  in  design,  involving 
craft  materials  of  various  kinds, 

462R.  Crafts  Studio:  Metal  and  Jewelry.  (3  2:4  ea  ) 

Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  361 R;  admission  by  portfolio 

Creative  design  in  copper,  silver,  and  other  materials 
used  in  etching,  enameling,  forming,  modeling,  casting, 
etc. 

494R.  Special  Problems  In  Art  and  Design.  (1-3:2:2 
ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
Individual  study  in  area  of  special  interest. 

495R.  Seminar  In  Art  History.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

For  students  desiring  further  knowledge  on  a  restric- 
tive topic  in  a  selected  area  of  art  history 

497R.  BFA  Rnal  Project  (2:1.3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  BFA  adviser 

Advanced  individual  project  with  minimum  instructor 
guidance.  Student  must  show  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petence within  his  or  her  discipline. 

499,  Readings.  (2:Arr.:Arr ) 

Selections  from  the  great  literature  about  art. 

500.  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  (2:2:0)  Recommend- 
ed: Phil.  213  and  any  of  the  art  appreciation  classes,  or 
Hum   101. 

Lecture  and  seminar  for  majors  in  fine  arts. 

518.  Architectural  Mural  Media.  (22:2)  Prerequisites: 
ArtDs  320R,  321 R  or  322R,  327R. 

Historical  backgrounds,  studio  work  in  design,  and 
execution  of  murals. 

578R.  Art  Education  Studio.  (1-3  1  5  ea) 
Curricula  and  projects  in  art  education. 

595R.  Seminar.  (1  0:2  ea.) 

Student  and  faculty  analysis  of  curricula  relationships, 
projection  of  student  objectives,  contemporary  topics. 


and  visits  to  current  exhibits 

600R.   Individual   Study  In  Art  History.   (2-8:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  ArtDs.  311,  312,  398. 
In-depth  study  into  any  chosen  historical  art  era. 

601R.  Ancient  and  Primitive  Art.  (1-8:Arr  Arr ) 

606R.  Renaissance  and  Medieval  Art  (l-8:Arr.:Arr.) 

612R.  Contemporary  Art.  (1-8:Arr.:Arr.) 

61 8R.    Advanced    Architectural    Mural    Media.    (2- 

8:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 

620R.   Advanced   Design.   (2-8:4:4   ea.)   Prerequisite: 
ArlDs.  420R. 

821R.  Advanced  Drawing.  (2-88:8  ea  ) 

622R.  Advanced  Rgure  Drawing.  (2-8:8:8  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: ArtDs.  621 R. 

627R.  Advanced  Painting.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: ArtDs.  427R 

633R.  Advanced  Watercolor.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: ArtDs.  433R. 
636R.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  436R 

641R.   Advanced   Graphic   Design.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.   ea.) 

Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  441 R. 

650R.  Advanced  Prlntmaklng.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: ArtDs.  450R. 

656R.  Advanced  Sculpture.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: ArtDs.  456R,  458R 

659R.  Advanced  Ceramics.  (2-8:Arr  :Arr  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: ArtDs.  459R. 

661 R.  Advanced  Crafts  and  Advanced   Metal.  (2- 

8:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  461 R 

677R.   Survey  of  Recent  Shtdles   In   Art  Education. 

(2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs  461 R. 

679.  Advanced  Art  and  Crafts  for  Elementary  Teacli- 
ers.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

690.  Color.  (2:2:0) 

697R.  MFA  Project  for  Master's  Degree.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr. 

ea.) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Asian  Studies 

See  World  Affairs,  Asian  Studies. 

Biological  and  Agricultural 
Education 

Coordinator  Allen  (301  WIDB). 

Courses 

200.    (BloAg.-Mlcro.-Zooi)    Principles    of    Biology. 

(3-3:0)  (G-BS) 
Introductory  course  for  general  education  students. 

398R.  Biology  Teaching  Seminar.  (1-200  ea) 

Students  in  an  academic  team  assist  instructor  in  de- 
sign and /or  implementation  of  a  class. 

Botany  and  Range  Science 


Professors:  Andersen,  Harper,  Hess,  Moore,  Murdock, 
Stultz,  Tidwell,  Vallentine,  Weber,  Welsh 
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Associate    Professors:    Flinders,    Rushforth,    Smith 

(Chairman,  401  WIDB),  Whittoft.  , 
Assistant  Professors:  Brotherson,;iA/ood. 
Instructor:  Liechty. 

Research  Associate  Professor:  Rent. 
Adjunct    Professors:    Barker,^,  Dairies,    Fischknecht, 
Holmgren,  Nebeker,  Plummer.    ^'"■'■; 
Adjunct   Associate    Professors:  'McArthur,    Nelson, 

Sokolowskl. 
Adjunct    Assistant    Professors:    Davis,     Ferguson, 
Welsh. 

The  Department  of  Botany  and  Range  Science  offers 
undergraduate  and  graduate  training  in  plant  science 
and  in  range  science  Three  professional  undergraduate 
curricula  are  offered:  (1)  one  in  botany;  (2)  one  for 
prospective  biology  teachers;  and  (3)  one  in  range  sci- 
ence, with  the  option  of  specializing  either  in  range  re- 
sources, agribusiness,  or  wildland  recreation.  Students 
completing  these  programs  are  avi^arded  the  Bachelor 
ot  Science  degree  in  botany  or  in  range  science.  A  two- 
year  preforestry  option  is  also  offered. 

Graduate  training  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  is  available  for 
those  who  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 


Botany 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  botany  curriculum  offers  professional  training  which 
will  qualify  the  student  for  a  wide  range  of  careers  relat- 
ing to  the  study,  culture,  and  utilization  of  plant  life.  Stu- 
dents trained  in  botany  find  career  opportunities  in  gov- 
ernmental services,  in  industry,  in  secondary  schools,  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  research  institutions. 
They  are  employed  as  teachers,  conservationists,  gen- 
eticists, plant  breedets,  plant  physiologists,  mycologists, 
plant  quarantine  inspectors,  taxonomists,  museum  cura- 
tors, park  naturalists,  park  rangers,  and  agriculturists. 

The  following  degrees  are  offered  in  botany:  Bachelor 
of  Science.  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science— Bio- 
logical Education,  Master  of  Science— Botany-Genetics, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy— Botany,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy—Botany-Genetics. 

Required  Courses  for  Botany  Majors 

Students  may  choose  either  a  general  or  a  pre- 
professional  option  within  the  botany  major.  The  general 
option  is  intended  for  students  seeking  botanical-tech- 
nician positions  with  federal  agencies  or  with  private  in- 
dustry. Students  anticipating  graduate  work  or  dental  or 
medical  school  should  satisfy  requirements  for  the  pre- 
professional  option  Required  courses  for  the  two  op- 
tions follow. 

General  Option 

Bot.  201,  210,  321,  325,  332,  335  (or  331),  376,  440, 

491 R 
Chem.  102,  103,  281 
Math.  105  and  110 
Range  350,  355 

Preprofessional  Option 

Bot.  201,  210,  332  (or  335),  376,  41 9R,  440 

Chem.  105  and  106  (or  111  and  112),  351  and  352  (or 

252  and  481) 
Math.  105  and  110;  109 
Physics  201,  202 
Range  350 
Electives  from   the  following   list  are   recommended: 

AgHrt.  282;  Micro.  321,  322,  Chem.  223,  351,  353; 

Geog.  401;  Geol    101,  103;  Math.  112,   113;  Stat. 

221,  501,  Zool.  202,  203,  261,  331,  371;  Bot.  205, 

378,  400,  480. 

Composite  Teactiing  Major  In  Biology 

Students  majoring  in  botany  who  wish  to  certify  as  sec- 
ondary school  biology  teachers  may  do  so  by  com- 
pleting the  following  required  courses  for  the  composite 
biology  teaching  major.  No  grade  lower  than  C-  will  be 
accepted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements. 


Required  Courses  in  Biology 

(41  hours):  Bot-Micro-Zool.  201;  Micro.  321,  322; 
Bot.  105,  205,  350,  376,  440;  Zool.  260  and  261  (or 
460  and  461),  331,  344;  Geol.  101,  102. 

Recommended  Courses  in  Biology: 

Bot.-Zool.  250  or  Bot.  400;  Micro.  411;  Bot.  321, 

325 
Recommended  Supporting  Courses  in  Other  Areas: 

Math.  105';  Chem.  102*,  103,  281*,  284;  Physics 

100  or  105,  106,  107,  108;  AgHrt.  102,  282. 

'These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  required  biology 
courses 

Preforestry 

See  Preprofessional  Programs,  Forestry. 

Botany  Minor 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  in  botany  may  be  fulfilled 
with  a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  credit  in  botany  and /or 
genetics  courses.  Recommended  courses  are  Bot.  101 
or  105,  372;  Bot.  276. 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.D.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  (1)  Graduate  Record 
Exam  (GRE),  including  the  verbal  and  quantitative  tests 
and  the  advanced  examination  in  biological  sciences; 
(2)  an  oral  diagnostic  examination  on  undergraduate 
work,  normally  given  during  the  first  month  after  regis- 
tration as  a  graduate  student. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Students  working  toward  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  botany  should  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
general  botany,  cytology,  anatomy,  taxonomy,  genetics, 
morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology.  They  should  also 
have  training  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  micro- 
biology, soils,  and  zoology  adequate  for  advanced  study 
in  areas  of  specialization.  Where  deficiencies  exist,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  correcting  them 

Fields.  Biological  science  education,  botany,  genetics. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  sci- 
ences. Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.)  Consult  graduate  coordinator  for 
modified  requirements  in  biological  science  education.) 

Required  Courses.  Graduate  seminars  during  semes- 
ters in  residence. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  A  master's  degree  in  botany  or  the 

equivalent. 

Fields.  Botany,  genetics. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  bio- 
logical or  physical  sciences,  or  others  by  approval  of 
the  department. 

Requirements.  Course  work  approved  by  the  student's 
graduate  committee  plus  dissertation  (18-hr.  min).  Com- 
pliance with  University  language  and  tool  requirements. 

Option  1 .  A  major  and  minor  field  within  the  department 
plus  a  minor  field  outside  the  department.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  in  each  will  depend  upon  the  back- 
ground, interests,  and  competence  of  the  student. 

Option  2.  A  major  field  within  the  department  with  a 
program  of  supporting  courses,  plus  a  minor  field 
outside  the  department.  The  number  of  hours  in  the 
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major  and  minor  fields  will  depend  upon  the  back- 
ground and  competence  of  the  student 

RequlrmI  Courses.  Graduate  seminars,  during  semes- 
ters in  residence 

Botany  Courses 

101.  Plant  Biology.  (3:2:2)  (G-BS) 

Study  of  plants  to  illustrate  life  processes  and  struc- 
tures. 

105.  Plant  Kingdom.  (3:2:2)  (G-BS) 
Morphology  of  representatives  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

120.  Plants  and  CIvtIizatton.  (3:3:0) 
Relationships  of  plants  to  human  affairs. 

201.  (Bot-Mlcro-Zool.)  InUoduction  to  Biology.  (4:5:0) 
(G-BS)  Prerequisites:  Chem    105  and  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Chem.  1 06. 
Basic  principles  of  biology  for  majors  and  minors. 

205.  FMd  Botany.  (32  4)  (G-BS) 
Common  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  uses 

210.  Plant  Classification.  (3:2:3)  (G-BS)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Sot.  101  or  201. 

(Seneral  principles  of  taKonomy  and  use  of  manuals, 
emphasizing  classification  of  temperate  flora. 

220.  Plant  Sdonca.  (2:2:0) 
Basic  concepts  of  botany  for  science  students 

250.  (Bot-Zool.)  Environmenlal  Biology.  (3:30)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-BS) 

Ecological  concepts  and  the  environmental  impact  of 
man.  For  nonbiology  majors. 

276.  (Bot-Zooi.)  Heredity.  (3  0  30)  Home  Study  also 
(G-BS)  Prerequisites:  Bot.  101  or  105  or  BioAg.  200  or 
equivalent. 
Principles  of  inheritance  for  nonscience  majors 

321.  Plant  Anatomy.  (3:1  5)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Bot. 
101  or  201  or  equivalent. 

Structure  of  cells,   tissues,   and  organs  of   vascular 
plants. 

325.    General    Cytology.    (3:3  0)    (G-BS)   Prerequisite: 
Bot   101  or  201  or  equivalent. 
Organization  and  function  of  cells. 

331.  Nonvascular  Green  Plant  Morphology.  (32:3) 
(G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or  201  or  equivalent. 

Structures,   life  histories,   and   relationships  of  algae 
and  bryophytes. 

332.  Vascular  Plant  Morphology.  (3:2  3)  (G-BS)  Pre- 
requisite. Bot.  101.  105.  or  201,  or  equivalent 

Structures,  life  histories,  and  relationships  of  vascular 
plants 

335.  Mycology.  (3: 1:6)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or 
201. 
Study  of  fungi 

370.  Principles  of  GeneUcs  1.  (2:2:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site: Bot.  201. 

Basic  concepts  of  genetics  emphasizing  the  implica- 
tions of  sexual  reproduction. 

372.  Evolutionary  Genetics.  (2:2:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site: Bot  370. 

Population  genetics,  particularly  related  to  evolution- 
ary forces  which  change  gene  frequencies. 

376.  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BioAg.  200  or 
equivalent. 

Biological  signifk:ance  of  sexual  reproduction. 

377.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures  In 

Biology.  (3  3  1 )  Preregvjisile   SecEd   276, 

378.  (Bot-Zool.)  Genetics  Lat>oratory.  (10  3)  Prereq- 
uisite: comp)letk)n  of,  or  concurrent  registration  in.  Bot 
370. 

300R.  Cooperative  Education:  independent  Study. 

(Arr) 
On-the-job  experience 


400.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  (22:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-BS) 

Applying  ecologicrtsi  principles  in  understanding,  pre- 
serving, and  enhancing  natural  resources.  Field  trip  ar- 
ranged "i^"'  " 

440.  Plant  Physlbt<^.  (4:3:3)  (G-BS)  Prerequisites: 
Bot  201  and  college  ct|emistry.  Recommended:  Chem. 
281  or  351  and  352.    ' 

Photosynthesis,  respiration,  water  relations,  mineral 
nutrition,  growth  and  development  of  flowering  plants 

453.  Autecology.  (3:2  3)  (G-BS)  Recommended:  Bot. 
440. 

Relationships  of  plants  to  specific  factors  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Field  trip  arranged. 

479.  (Bot-Zool.)   Secondary   Student   Teaching.   (4- 

8:0:20-40)  Prerequisite:  Bot  377. 

480.  Plant  Pathology.  (32  3)  Prerequisite:  Bot  105. 
Important  plant  diseases— their  identification,  causes, 

and  methods  of  control 

491R.  Seminar.  (110  ea  ) 

492R.   Undergraduate   Research   Pvttcipation.   (Arr.) 
Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Independent   student   research   under  faculty  super- 
vision, 

498R.  Special  Problems.  (1-3:0:3-9  ea) 

501.  Histological  Technique.  (2  06)  Prerequisite:  Bot. 

101  or  Zool.  105. 

Preparing  plant  tissues  for  microscopic  examination. 
Offered  alternate  years. 

510  Advanced  Taxonomy.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites:   Bot. 
210  or  consent  of  instructor, 
Onethree-day  field  trip  arranged. 

515.  Agrostology.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  of  Grasses. 

(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Bot  210. 

521.  Electron  Microscopy.  (2  2  0) 

Theoretical  and  practical  electron  microscopy  of  bio- 
logical materiel. 

522.  Biological  instrumentation.  (4  2  6)  Prerequisites: 
graduate  status  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  application  of  research  instruments  to  bi- 
ological problems 

526.  (Bot-Zool.)  Cell  Biology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  in- 
troductory course  in  biochemistry 

fvlolecular  physiology  and  ultrastructure  of  cells,  em- 
phasizing eucaryotic  organisms, 

531.  Electron  Microscopy.  (22  0) 

Theoretical  and  practical  electron  microscopy  of  bio- 
logical material. 

532.  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory.  (1:0:0)  Prereq- 
uisites consent  of  instructor  and  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  Bot  531. 

Essentially  individual  instruction 

533.  Algoiogy.  (32  3)  Prerequisite  Bot  331  or  consent 
of  instructor 

Detailed  study  of  algae,  including  classificatkjn  and 
morphology 

535.  Advanced  Mycology.  (42  6)  Prerequisite  Bot. 
335  or  equivalent 

Detailed  study  of  taxonomy  and  morphology  of  spe- 
cial groups  Offered  alternate  years 

539.  Paleobotany.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisites  Bot  101  or 
105  Geo!    103 

540.  Advanced  Topics  in  Plant  Physiotogy.  (3:30) 

Prerequisite   Bot   440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

541.  Physiology  of  Fungi  and  Algae.  (4  3  3)  Prerequi- 
site Bot.  440  or  consent  of  instructor 

Physiological  processes  in  spore  germination,  vegeta- 
tive growth,  and  reproduction 

550.  Plant  Geography.  (3  2  3) 

Distribution  of  plant  species  and  communities  in  the 
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light  of  present  and  past  clim^t^?.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

551.  Quantitative  Ecology.  (3:3:0).  Prerequisites:  Bot. 
350  or  453.  Stat.  221  or  501 

Mettiods  of  community  analysis. 

552.  (Bot.-Range-Zool.)  Terrestrial  and  Rangeland 
Ecosystems.  (4.3:1)  Prerequisites:  Range  350,  Slat. 
221  or  501. 

Biotic  communities  of  the  earth;  population  dynamics; 
reproductive,  lifeform.  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in- 
teractions, and  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of 
communities.  Extended  field  trip. 

555.  (Bot-Zool.)  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  (3  2  3)  Prereq- 
uisites: Bot.  350  or  equivalent;  Stat.  221  or  501 . 

Analysis  of  lake  and  stream  ecosystems.  Three  Satur- 
day field  trips.  One  extended  field  trip. 

573.  Cytogenetics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites:  genetics  and 
cytology. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

574.  Population  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  in- 
troductory course  in  genetics  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Offered  alternate  years 

610.    Botanical    Terminology    and    Nomenclature. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Botanical  terminology,  including  the  contributions  of 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  their  gender,  number,  and  case 
Offered  alternate  years. 

630.  Anglosperm  Morphology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  fa- 
miliarity with  taxonomy,  anatomy,  and  physiology  or  bio- 
chemistry. 
Offered  alternate  years. 

650R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Plant  Ecology.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 
Current  trends  in  ecological  research  and  philosophy. 

678.  Organic  Evolution.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  in- 
troductory course  in  genetics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

691R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

698R.  Special  Problems.  (1-3:0  3-9  ea  ) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (Arr ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 

Range  Science 
Undergraduate  Program 

Three  options  are  available  to  students  who  wish  to 
work  for  a  B.S.  degree  in  range  science.  All  options 
meet  Civil  Service  requirements  for  the  position  of  range 
conservationist  Type  of  employment  wanted  and  per- 
sonal preferences  should  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
option  in  range  science  to  be  followed: 

A.  Range  Resources  Option— designed  for  students 
desiring  careers  in  Soil  Conservation  Service,  federal 
land  management  agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  or 
state  departments  of  fish  and  game,  lands,  or  natural 
resources. 

B.  Agribusiness  Option— designed  for  students  desiring 
careers  in  ranch  management;  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions;  chemical,  feed,  or  seed  com- 
panies, or  livestock  organizations,  or  as  consultants, 
agricultural  teachers,  or  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians. 

C.  Wlldland  Recreation  Option— designed  for  students 
desiring  careers  dealing  with  recreational  activities 
on  wildlands.  Land  management  agencies,  both 
state  and  federal,  provide  a  diversity  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation activities  that  require  employees  trained  in 
both  wildland  ecology  and  recreation. 

Required  Courses  for  Range  Science  Majors 

Range  Resources  Option 

Range  350,  355,  365,  462,  465 


466,  491 R.  561 


AgEcon.  112.  350R  (or  325)  or  Range  Sci.  520 

AgHrt.  282,  303 

AnSci.  207,  335  (or  340) 

Bot    101,  210,  376.  440,  469 

Chem.  102,  103,  281*° 

fvlath   105  and  110 

Stat.  221 

Zool.  457,  203,  or  331  or  547 

Agribusiness  Option 

Range  350,  365.  462.  466,  491 R,  520,  561  (or  465) 

Acctg.  201 ,  202 

AgEcon.  112,  320.  325.  410  or  411 

AgHrt.  282 

AnSci.  207.  335  (or  340).  507 

Bot   101.  210,  376,  440 

Chem.  102,  103.  281'* 

fs/lath,  105  and  110 

OrgB  321 

Stat.  221  , 

Wlldland  Recreation  Option 

Range  350,  355,  365,  462,  465,  466,  491 R.  561 

AgEcon.  112.  350R 

AgHrt.  282,  303 

AnSci.  207 

Archaeol.  103 

Bot.  101,  205,  210,  376,  469 

Chem.  102.  103 

Ivlath.  105  and  110 

RecEd.  337,  410.  503 

Sociol.  111.  205,  or  300 

Zool.  457 

'Field  experience  approved  by  the  department  chair- 
man may  tie  substituted  for  Range  355. 
••Alternate  chemistry  group:  Chem.  105,  106,  252. 

Students  desiring  employment  as  range  researchers, 
extension  agents  or  specialists,  or  college  teachers  in 
range  science  should  consider  working  for  advanced 
degrees  after  completing  a  B.S.  degree  in  range  sci- 
ence. Counsel  should  be  sought  from  advisers  in  select- 
ing electives  that  will  be  most  helpful  in  preparing  stu- 
dents for  graduate  work. 

Range  Science  Minor 

Required  Courses  (19  hours): 
Range  365.  462.  466 
AgHrt  282 
3  Hours  from  Range  465,  491 R,  520,  561 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.).  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.D.) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  (1)  Graduate  Record 
Exam  (GRE),  including  the  verbal  and  quantitative  tests 
and  the  advanced  examination  in  biological  sciences; 
(2)  an  oral  diagnostic  examination  on  undergraduate 
work,  normally  given  during  the  first  month  after  regis- 
tration as  a  graduate  student. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Students  working  toward  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  range  science  should  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  general  botany,  taxonomy,  genetics,  phys- 
iology, ecology,  range  management,  range  analysis,  and 
animal  nutrition  and  management.  They  should  also 
have  training  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  micro- 
biology, soils,  and  zoology  adequate  for  advanced  study 
in  areas  of  specialization.  Where  deficiencies  exist,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  correcting  them. 

Graduate  students  in  the  wildlife  and  range  resources 
program  will  be  identified  with  the  department  in  which 
the  ma|or  adviser  holds  an  appointment.  Graduate  re- 
quirements established   for  the   separate  departments 
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(Botany  and  Range  Science  or  Zoology)  will  be  met 
Candidates  will  not  be  expected  to  liave  completed  or 
to  subsequently  complete  a  course  schedule  expected 
of  undergraduate  majors  in  lliese  departments. 

Field*.  Wildlife  and  range  resources,  range  science 
Minor*  P*nnl**lbl«.  Any  estabhshied  minor  in  the  sci- 
ences. Option  1  or  2 

R«qulr*in«nts.  Minimum  of  2A,  semester  liours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr  min  ) 

Requlrad  Cour*e*.  Graduate  seminars  during  semes- 
ters in  residence 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PrercquUltM.  A  master's  degree  in  botany,  biology, 
biochemistry,  ecology,  range  science,  wildlife  science, 
or  zoology 

Field.  Wildlife  and  range  resources. 

Minor*  Pennl*slble.  Any  established  minor  in  the  bio- 
logical or  physical  sciences,  or  others  by  approval  of 
the  departments 

Raqulrwnwits.  Course  work  approved  by  the  student's 
graduate  corrimittee  plus  dissertation  (18-hr  min) 
Ojmptiance  whh  University  language  and  tool  require- 
ments 

Required  Course*.  Graduate  seminars,  during  semes- 
ters 10  residence 

Range  Science  Courses 

161.  Introduction  to  Forestry  (3  30) 

Forestry  and  its  relationship  to  other  wikjland  uses 
(Field  trip  arranged  ) 

350.  (Range-Zool.)  Ecology.  (3.30)  Prerequisite:  Sot. 
201  or  Zool.  114  or  201 

Basic  principles,  emphasizing  range,  forest,  and  wild- 
land  ecosystems 

355.  (Range-Bot)  Field  and  Range  Ecology.  (2:1  3) 
(G-BS)  Prerequisites  Bot  210  and  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  Range  350 

Field  techniques  for  inventory  and  analysis  of  natural 
and  modified  ecosystems  Extended  field  tnp  required 

356.  Ecology  Laboratory.  (10:0)  Prerequisite:  previous 
or  concurrent  enrollment  in  Range  350 

360.  (Range-AnSd.)  Livestock  Range   Management. 

(3:2  3)  Recommended:  AnSci  207. 

Practical  training  in  managing   native  and  seeded 
range  for  livestock  and  big  game  production. 

365.  Range  Forage.  (3.2:3)  Prerequisite  Bot  210. 

Characteristics  distribution,  and  value  of  the  more  im- 
portant forage  plants  of  the  western  range. 
462.  Range  Management  (32:3)  Prerequisite:  Range 
365. 

Management,    grazing,    and   maintenance   of   range- 
lands 

465.  Management  of  Hat>ltat  lor  Wlldllle.  (3  2  3)  Pre- 
requisites Bot  101  or  equivalent.  Range  365.  Recom- 
mended Zool  547 

Stresses  habitat  management  and  species  interactions 
on  rangelands  and  other  wildlands. 

466.  Range  Improvements.  (3  2:3)  Prerequisite  Range 
365 

Plant  control,  seeding,  ferlilization.  mechanical  treat- 
ments, and  livestock-handling  facilities  on  rangelands 

469.  Forest  Management.  (3:3  0) 
N^anaging  forest  properties.  Field  trips  arranged. 

491R.  Range  Seminar.  (110  ea  ) 

Proiessional  devekjpment  and  the  literature  of  range 
management 
492R.  Undergraduate  Research.  (Arr  0  Arr.) 


498R.  Special  Problems.  (1-30  3-9  ea  ) 
Selected  range  topics 

515.  Agrostology:  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  ol  Grasses. 

(3:24)  Prerequisite:  Bot   210 

Classification  and  ecokDgy  of  grasses,  emphasizing 
important  forage  speetes  Offered  alternate  years. 

520.  (Range-AgEcon-AnSd.)  Management  ol  Randi 
Resources.  (3  2.2)  Prerequisites:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor 

Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de- 
veloped, consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en- 
terprise combinations. 

552.  (Range-BoL-Zool.)  Terrestrial  and  Rai>gelaftd 
Ecosystems.  (43  1)  Prerequisites:  Range  350.  Stat. 
221  or  501 

Biotic  communities  of  the  earth:  population  dynamics; 
reproductive,  lifeform.  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in- 
teractions; and  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of 
communities.  Extended  field  trip. 

561.  Watershed  Management  (3:23) 

Water-producing  characteristics  of  forest  and  range- 
lands,  emphasizing  laboratory  and  fiekj  studies  of  soil 
and  vegetation. 

691 R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea) 

698R.  Special  Problems.  (1-3:0  3-9  ea.) 

Selected  range  toDics 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master's  Degree.  (Arr.) 
799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 


Business  Education 


Professors:  Bell.  Chnstensen.  Stoddard,  Waters. 
Associate  Prolessors:  Boyer,  Nelson  (Chairman.  351 
JKB),  Perry,  B.  Petersen,  Poison,  G  Smith,  H  Smith. 
Assistant  Professors:  Ashby.  Baker.  Switzler 
Instructor:  Howard. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Business  Education  Department  provides,  wrthin  the 
framework  of  the  College  of  Business,  the  preparation 
needed  by  young  men  and  women  for  responsible  posi- 
tions in  business  and  professional  business  teaching. 
Three  four-year  major  programs  are  available:  (1)  ad- 
ministrative office  management.  (2)  administrative  assist- 
ant; and  (3)  business  teacher,  with  options  to  specialize 
in  distributive  education,  office  education,  or  socio- 
business  education  In  addition,  two  associate  degree 
programs  are  offered  (1)  data  processing  and  (2)  sec- 
retarial 

Department  AACSB  Core  Requirements 

In  addition  to  comprehensive  study  in  an  area  of  spe- 
cialization, the  four-year  programs  provide  opportunities 
for  acquinng  basic  business  skills  and  information  de- 
fined oy  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  as  the  "common  body  of  knowledge" 
needed  by  all  business  students.  Courses  that  satisfy 
the  departmental  AACSB  core  requirements  for  each 
major  are  included  with  the  major  requirement  listing; 
those  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

A  maximum  of  6  hours  of  D  credit  will  be  accepted  in 
courses  used  to  fulfill  AACSB  plus  departmental  major 
requirements  for  a  four-year  diploma  A  maximum  of  3 
hours  of  D  credit  will  t>e  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the 
two-year  major  requirements. 

Dhrlsion  of  Business  Fundamentals 

All  students  wishing  a  four-year  major  in  business  edu- 
cation register  in  the  Division  of  Business  Fundamentals 
until  they  have  completed  the  following  requirements: 
(1)  tower-division  departmental  AACSB  core  courses 
(premajor  requirements).  indk:ated  by  an  asterisk  in  ma- 
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jor  course  requirement  listings,  with  a  minimum  average 
grade  point  of  2.0;  and  (2)  at  least  62  hours  of  ap- 
proved University  credit. 

Upon  completion  of  these  requirements,  students  may 
transfer  to  the  major  in  which  they  intend  to  specialize 
and  graduate. 

Administrative  Office  Management  Program 

The  administrative  office  management  curriculum  is  de- 
signed for  students  interested  in  the  fields  of  adminis- 
trative services,  office  management,  and  office  per- 
sonnel management. 

Preparation  is  provided  for  positions  in  middle  man- 
agement in  the  expanding  profession  of  office  adminis- 
tration. Training  in  organization,  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  procedures  analysis,  communications, 
accounting,  and  supervision  of  personnel  are  empha- 
sized. An  opportunity  for  on-the-job  training,  coupled 
with  classwork,  may  be  included  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  program  designed  to  meet  employment  re- 
quirements. 

The  requirements  for  the  administrative  office  man- 
agement majors  are  as  follows: 

Departmental  AACSB  Core 

Math.  IIOA.B.C  2 

Acctg.  201*  and  203*  6 

Acctg.  232A'  Vk 

Acctg.  242 3 

BusEd.  305 3 

BusEd.  320R  5 

BusEd.  480 2 

BusMgt.  301  3 

BusMgt.  341  3 

BusMgt.  361  3 

BusMgt.  499 3 

ComSci.  133A*and  133B* 6 

Econ.  110*,  300 6 

OrgB.  321  3 

Stat.  221*  3 

•Premajor  requirements 

Administrative  Office  Management  Requirements 

BusEd.  485 1 

Comms.  410 2 

Plus  14  hours  of  elective  business  courses  selected  in 
consultation  with  and  approved  by  the  students  major 
adviser.  Some  recommended  courses  are: 

Acctg.  301  3 

Acctg.  302 3 

Acctg.  312 3 

Acctg.  356 3 

Acctg.  412 3 

Acctg.  455 3 

BusEd.  370 3 

BusEd.  399R  1-8 

Comms.  102 2 

Comms.  130 2 

Comms.  301  2 

Comms.  310 1 

Comms.  330 3 

ComSci.  233 3 

OrgB.  421 3 

OrgB.  425 3 

Psych.  Ill  3 

Psych.  330  3 

Psych.  336  3 

Executive  Assistant  Program 

The  executive  assistant  program  is  structured  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  administrative  secretarial  positions 
with  top  business  executives.  The  program  provides  a 
background  in  general  education,  buiiness  adminis- 
tration, and  secretarial  procedures  so  that  the  graduate 
can  understand  problems  of  top  management  and  assist 
in  providing  resources  helpful  in  solving  these  problems. 
The  requirements  for  the  executive  assistant  are  as 
follows: 

Departmental  AACSB  Core 

Math.  110A,B,C' 2-3 

Acctg.  201*,  203*  6 


Acctg.  242 3 

BusEd.  305 :....3 

BusEd.  320R  5 

BusEd.  475 3 

ComSci.  133A',  B* 3 

Econ   110*,  300 6 

OrgB.  321  3 

Stat.  221  3 

BusMgt.  301  3 

BusMgt.  341 3 

BusMgt.  361 3 

BusMgt.  499  3 

"Premajor  requirements 

Executive  Assistant  Requirements 

BusEd.  113°  or  equivalent 3 

BusEd.  203*  or  equivalent 2 

BusEd.  204*  2 

BusEd.  311  3 

BusEd.  370  or  275 3 

BusEd.  485 1 

'Premajor  requirements 

Business  Teacher  Program 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  cooperates  with 
the  College  of  Education  in  preparing  students  to  teach 
business  courses  in  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schools  by  offering  a  composite  teaching  major,  with  a 
specialization  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  distributive 
education,  office  education,  and  socio-business. 

Students  selecting  a  business  teacher  composite  ma- 
jor will  complete  the  University  general  education  re- 
quirements, 23  hours  in  professional  education  courses 
prescribed  by  the  College  of  Education  for  secondary 
school  certification,  and  51  hours  in  College  of  Business 
or  approved  substitute  courses.  Utah  State  Secondary 
School  Certification  requirements  must  lie  completed 
l>efore  the  student  Is  recommended  for  graduation. 

To  quality  for  certification  in  business  education, 
teachers  must  have  completed  either  2,000  hours  of 
business-related  work  experience  or  250  hours  of  su- 
pervised work  internship.  The  internship  is  offered 
through  BusEd.  399R. 

Students  should  contact  the  Business  Education  De- 
partment early  in  the  program  to  assure  proper  selec- 
tion and  sequencing  of  the  required  courses. 

Requirements  for  all  business  teacher  majors  are  as 
follows: 

Teacher  Major  AACSB  Core  ' 

Acctg.  201,  203  6 

Acctg.  242 3 

BusEd.  320R  3-5 

BusMgt.  301  or  Econ.  353 3 

BusMgt.  241  or  341  3 

BusMgt.  361  3 

BusMgt.  499  3 

ComSci.  133A  2 

Econ.  110 3 

Math.  110A,B,C 3 

Stat.  221  3 

'Premajor  requirements 

Professional  Education  Requirements  (23  Hours) 

SecEd.  276 4 

SecEd.  376R 5 

SecEd.  476 14 

BusEd.  489 2 

Students  should  register  for  SecEd.  276  during  their 
sophomore  year  or  early  in  their  junior  year,  SecEd. 
376R  during  their  junior  year,  and  SecEd.  476  during 
their  final  semester  on  campus.  SecEd.  476  and  BusEd. 
489  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Refer  to  the  Secondary 
Education  section  for  these  other  course  descriptions. 

Business  Education  Requirements  for  Composite 
Teaching  Major. 

Each  teaching  major  will  select  and  complete  one  of  the 
following  optional  composite  teaching  major  programs. 
A  minimum  of  51  semester  hours,  including  the  teacher 
major  departmental  AACSB  core  courses  listed  atwve, 
is  needed  to  fulfill  business  education  requirements.  The 
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Business  Education  Department  will  accept  a  maximum 
of  6  hours  of  D  credit  in  courses  used  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement 

Olttributlve  Education 

BusEd.  305 3 

BusEd.  315 3 

BusEd.  325 3 

BusEd.  489 2 

BusMgt.  256  or  356  3 

Comms.  230 2 

Plus  6  hours  of  electives. 

Soclo-BuslneM  Education 

BusEd.  203 2 

BusEd.  305 3 

BusEd.  489 2 

Buslvlgt  200 3 

Econ.  300 3 

Econ.  301  3 

Plus  6  hours  of  approved  electives  from  accounting  or 
economics. 

Offico  Education 

BusEd.  311  or  equivalent 3 

BusEd.  204  or  equivalent 2 

BusEd.  275 4 

BusEd.  305 3 

BusEd.  315 3 

BusEd.  485 1 

BusEd.  489 2 

BusEd.  511  or  512 2 

Asaociata  Degree— Secretarial 

The  graduates  of  the  two-year  secretarial  program  are 
employed  as  private  secretaries,  executive  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  receptionists  They  are  highly  skilled 
in  shorthand,  typewriting,  office-record  management,  of- 
fice-machines operation,  and  stenographic  procedures. 
The  program  is  designed  for  easy  transfer  to  the  four- 
year  executive  assistant  or  teacher  education  program 
A  total  of  64  credit  hours  is  required  for  graduation  Of 
this  total,  the  student  must  have  35  hours  in  College  of 
Business  courses,  32  of  which  must  carry  a  grade  of 
C-  or  higher. 

General  Education  Requirements 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog. 

Major  Field  Requirements 

Econ.  110 3 

Acctg.  201,  203  6 

BusEd.  101  • 2 

BusEd.  11T  :. 4 

BusEd.  112 3 

BusEd.  113 3 

BusEd.  203 2 

BusEd.  204 2 

BusEd.  275 4 

BusEd.  305 3 

BusEd.  311  3 

BusEd.  320R,  Units  1,  4,  5  3 

BusEd.  485  or  BusMgt.  380R  1 

Elective  2 

•II  students  have  had  typewriting  and/or  shorthand  in 
high  school,  they  need  not  take  the  beginning  classes 

Associate  Degree— Data  Processing 

The  data  processing  program  is  designed  to  prepare  a 
person  to  work  in  the  business  community  as  a  unit- 
record  equipment  operator,  as  a  computer  operator,  or 
as  a  programmer  with  special  emphasis  on  program- 
ming for  business  applications,  in  addition,  supervisory 
jobs  are  available  at  each  of  these  levels.  T^ie  program 
combines  training  in  computer  science  with  mathemat- 
ics, accounting,  and  business  education  Tlie  program 
is  designed  for  easy  transfer  to  a  four-year  adminis- 
trative office  management  program.  A  total  of  64  credit 
hours  IS  required  for  graduation  The  maximum  D  credit 
allowed  in  major  field  requirements  is  3  semester  hours 

Geiteral  Education  Requlrementa 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog 


Major  Field  Requirements 

Acctg.  201 3 

Acctg  203 „.-. 3 

BusEd  305 3 

BusEd  320R,  UnHSl'l,*,  3.  4 4 

BusEd.  485 jia.U 1 

ComSci.  120 2 

ComSci.  122 ..., 2 

ComScl.  133A,  133B^!.'!.T.'. 3 

ComSci.  233 3 

ComSci  391 R  1 

Econ.  110 3 

Math   110  3 

Stat.  221  3 

Bective  (Approved  business  courses)  4 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (PhD  ) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None  for  master's 
program;  Graduate  Record  &<amination  and  Miller  Anal- 
ogies Test  for  doctoral  program. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  BusEd.  320  or  equivalent.  Background  in 

statistics. 

Retd.  Business  educatkjn. 

Minors  PermlssWe.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements 

Option  1 :  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus  thesis  (6- 

hr.  min). 
Option  2:  Minimum  of  38  semester  hours  (no  thesis). 

Required  Courses 

Option  1:  BusEd.  605,  625,  and  3  hours  of  51 5R. 
Option  2;  BusEd.  605,  625,  635,  and  3  hours  of  51 5R. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  business  teach- 
ers for  junior  college  and  other  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions and  to  improve  instruction  for  secondary 
school  business  teachers. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  Master's  degree:  one  year  of  profes- 
sional teaching  experience;  background  work  in  math- 
ematics, statistics,  computer  science,  and  College  of 
Business  common  body  of  knowledge  requirements. 

Field.  Business  education. 

Minors.  None  required. 

Requirements.  Acquisition  of  professional  and  academ- 
ic competencies  in  teaching  excellence,  research,  su- 
pervision and  administration,  and  designated  subject 
fields  in  business  education.  Tool  Requirement  4  is  re- 
quired, comprised  of  the  equivalent  of  Stat  501  and 
502,  or  552,  554,  and  502;  ComSci.  133A,  133B,  231, 
and  233 

Required  Courses.  BusEd  790R  (doctoral  seminars); 
BusEd.  799R  (doctoral  dissertation);  additional  course 
work  as  determined  by  advisory  committee. 

Courses 

101.  Beginning  Typewriting.  (2  3  2) 

Mastery  of  the  keyboard  and  development  of  basic 
skills  Students  with  high  school  credit  in  typewriting 
should  not  register  for  this  course 

111.  Elementary  Shortttand.  (451)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite;  BusEd   101  or  equivalent. 

Fundamentals  of  shorthand  theory,  emphasizing 
fluency  in  reading  and  writing  shorthand    Not  recom- 
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mended  for  students  with  previous  shorthand  expe- 
rience. „    «-  ■ 

O     Of 

112.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  (3:5:t)  Prerequisite:  Bus- 
Ed.  111  or  equivalent. 

Development  of  accelerated  shorthand  writing  and 
transcription  competency.  Enrollwgi' students  should  be 
able  to  take  dictation  at  a  mirtimHm  of  60  words  per 
minute  and  typewrite  at  50  words  per  minute. 

113.  Advanced  Shorthand.  (3:5:1)  Prerequisite:  BusEd. 
1 1 2  or  equivalent. 

Accelerated  shorthand  writing  and  rapid  transcription 
of  letters.  Enrolling  students  should  be  able  to  take  dic- 
tation at  a  minimum  of  80  words  per  minute  and  type- 
write at  50  words  per  minute. 

120.  Language  Arts  Typewriting.  (3:5:Arr.)  Prerequi- 
site: typewriting  speed  of  35  words  per  minute. 

Developing  basic  writing  and  critical  reading  skills 
through  the  medium  of  the  typewriter. 

203.  Speedbuilding  In  Production  Typewriting.  (2:3:2) 
Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  BusEd.  101  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Intensive  drills,  emphasizing  speed  and  control  in  the 
production  of  manuscripts,  outlines,  minutes,  tabula- 
tions, letters,  rough  drafts,  and  legal  instruments. 

204.  Advanced  Production  Techniques  in  Type- 
writing. (2:3:2)  Prerequisite:  BusEd.  203  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  advanced  production  techniques  to 
practical  business  problems,  including  statistical  reports, 
office  projects,  editing,  and  composition 

275.  Stenographic  Procedures.  (4:3:5)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  BusEd.  113  and  204. 

Comprehensive  analysis  of  secretarial  responsibilities 
accompanied  by  laboratory  experiences.  To  be  taken 
during  the  final  semester  by  secretarial  technician  stu- 
dents. 

Q  Accounting    301,    302.    Intermediate   Accounting. 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

305.  Principles  and  Methods  for  Analyzing  OHIce  Op- 
erations. (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Basic  functions  of  administrative  management,  em- 
phasizing motivation,  techniques,  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  administrative  services. 

311.  Transcription.  (3:3:3)  Prerequisites:  BusEd  113  or 
equivalent. 

Accurate  and  rapid  shorthand  transcription,  utilizing  a 
variety  of  written  communication  skills  A  minimum 
speed  of  100  words  per  minute  is  required  for  entrance. 

315.  Cooperative  Business  Education  and  Coordina- 
tion Techniques  (3:3:0) 

Philosophy,  instructional  methods,  and  coordirjation 
techniques  in  cooperative  office  and  distributive  educa- 
tion programs. 

320R.  Business  Communication.  (1-5:Arr  0  ea  )  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Category  I  Reading  and  Cate- 
gory I  Writing 

Written  and  oral  business  communication,  including 
case  analysis  and  problem  solving,  and  interpersonal 
and  oral  communication. 

S  Organizational  Behavior  321.  Organizational  Be- 
vlor  and  Administration.  (3:2:2) 

325.  The  Distributive  Education  Curriculum.  (33:0) 
Prerequisite.  BusEd.  315 

Comprehensive  overview  of  distributive  education  cur- 
riculum for  high  school,  post-secondary,  and  adult  lev- 
els. 

Accounting  356.  Accounting  Information  Systems. 

3:0) 

370.  Modem  Office  Machines.  (3:33)  Prerequisite: 
BusEd.  203. 

Records  management,  reprographics,  word  process- 
ing, and  basic  data  processing  with  modern  office  ma- 
chines. 

n  Business  Management  380R.  Executive  Lectures. 

(T:1:0ea.) 
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399R.  Cooperative  Business  Experience  Internship. 

(1-8:0:5-40  ea  )  Prerequisites:  completion  of  major  re- 
quirements and  consent  of  internship  director.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  made  the  semester  before  enroliment. 
On-the-job  business  experience. 

475.  Procedures  tor  Executive  Assistants.  (3:3:2)  Pre- 
requisites: BusEd.  204,  311,  320R,  370,  and  AACSB 
core  courses. 

The  culminating  executive  assistant  course.  In- 
tegration of  previous  preparation  and  intensive  analysis 
of  specialized  administrative  duties.  Offered  Winter  Se- 
mester only. 

480.  Case  Studies  in  Office  Management  (2:2:1) 

Extensive  use  of  cases  in  administrative  office  man- 
agement via  student  analysis,  group  discussions,  and 
written  reports. 

485.  Lectures  on  Office  Administration.  (1:1:0) 

Prominent  businessmen  present  lectures  on  pertinent 
office  administration  topics  such  as  data  processing, 
leadership,  motivation,  planning,  and  control.  Offered 
Fall  Semester  only. 

489.  Senior  Seminar  for  Business  Teacher  Majors. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  In  BusEd. 
476. 

Analysis  of  the  business  teacher's  role  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  secondary  school. 

511.  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Century  21   Shorthand. 

(2:2:0) 

Introduction  to  theory,  speedforms,  and  major  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

512.  Seminar  In  Theory  of  Gregg  SlMrthand.  (2:2:0) 
Introduction  to  theory,   brief  forms,   and  major  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

51 5R.  Methods  of  Instruction  In  Business  Education. 

(3:Arr  :Arr.  ea.) 

Analysis  of  classroom  methods,  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, and  research  findings  pertaining  to  improved  in- 
struction in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  distributive  and 
cooperative  education. 

520.  Methods  of  Instruction  In  Bookkeeping  and  Eco- 
nomics. (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  classroom  methods,  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, and  research  findings  pertaining  to  improved  in- 
struction. 

530.  Current  Oeveiopments  Influencing  the  Curricu- 
lum and  Content  of  Business  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Recent  technological  developments,  such  as  automa- 
tion In  business,  and  an  analysis  of  the  content,  mate- 
rials, and  procedures  of  business  education. 

589R.  Workshop  in  Business  Education.  (1-2:0:1  ea.) 
Series  of  informal,   short-term  workshops  to  meet 
needs  of  secondary  school  business  teachers. 

590R.  Seminar  in  Business  Education.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr. 

ea.) 

Intensive  clinic  emphasizing  current  thought  and 
teaching  methodology  in  one  or  more  selected  topics. 

599R.  Cooperative  Business  Experience  Internship. 

(1-8:0:1-40  ea.)  Prerequisites:  completion  of  major  re- 
quirements and  consent  of  internship  director. 
On-the-job  business  experience. 

605.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Business  Education. 

(3:3:0) 

Research  methods  and  analysis  of  methodology  in  ex- 
isting research. 

610.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Business  Education. 

(2:2:0) 

Historical  origins,  major  developments,  and  analysis  of 
significant  philosophical  issues. 

625.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Educa- 
tion. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  equivalent. 

Classroom  tests  and  instruments  of  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  their  uses  and  methods  of  construction. 

635.  Implications  of  Research  for  Improved  Class- 
room Instruction.  (3:3:0) 
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Analysis  ot  recent  research  in  business  education 

670.  Admlnlslralion  and  Supervision  In   Business 
Education.  (22.0) 

Supervisory  practices  and  analysis  of  administrative 
pnnciples,  emphasizing  curriculum  development,  per- 
sonnel management,  and  financial  planning. 

692.  Research  Projects.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr ) 

694.  Independent  Readings.  (1-2:1-2:0) 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master's  Degree.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

790R.  Doctoral  Seminar.  (Arr.) 

Forum  for  interchanges  among  faculty  and  doctoral 
students  to  develop  professional  competencies  pre- 
scribed by  major  department  and  advisory  committee. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 
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Professors:  Andrus,  Call  (Chairman,  395  JKB),  Daines. 

Oaks,  Stanford. 
Associate     Prolessors:     Barnes.     Clarke,     Geurts. 

Giaugue,    Hunt,    Kelly,    Lambert,    Lee,    McKinnon. 

Quackenbush  (visiting).  Schill  Wistisen. 
Assistant  Professors:  Cox,  Jackson,  Nadauld,  Smith. 
Instructors:  Longmore,  Pearce. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Business  Management 
Department  are  (1)  to  prepare  students  for  responsible 
leadership  in  their  chosen  professions;  (2)  to  tram,  in 
depth,  students  interested  in  careers  in  marketing,  pro- 
duction, finance,  and  retailing;  and  (3)  to  give  students 
a  broad  understanding  of  individual  and  group  behavior 
in  industry. 

Both  the  content  and  instructional  methods  of  busi- 
ness management  courses  are  designed  to  develop 
qualities  in  students  which  will  help  them  realize  their 
potential  Emphasis  is  placed  on  analytical  skill  and 
sound  reasoning.  Insight  and  balanced  judgment,  un- 
derstanding of  human  problems  in  organizations,  pro- 
ficiency in  written  and  oral  communication,  and  the  rig- 
or of  learning  on  one's  own  initiative.  The  Department 
of  Business  Management  also  recognizes  its  responsi- 
bility to  acquaint  students  with  current  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  techniques  of  decision  making,  new 
tools  of  quantitative  analysis,  and  other  applications  of 
the  management  scierKes.  In  addition  students  are  ex- 
posed to  changing  values  and  goals  in  today's  society, 
the  social  responsibility  of  business  leadership,  the 
changing  role  of  government  in  society  and  international 
trade,  and  the  growth  of  multinational  oiversified  corpo- 
rations. 

The  folk)wing  fields  of  concentration  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Business  Management  general 
business,  finance,  marketing,  operations  and  systems 
analysis,  and  retailing.  After  completing  general  educa- 
tion requirements  and  the  college  and  departmental 
core  requirements  listed  below,  a  student  must  elect 
one  of  the  departmental  concentrations. 

An  automatic  composite  minor  in  accounting  and 
economics  will  have  t>een  earned  by  those  students  ma- 
joring in  the  department 

Business  lAanagement  Department  AACSB  Core  Re- 
quirements. To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Scnools  of  Business,  the  Busi- 
ness Management  Department  requires  students  to  take 
the  following  courses  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years: 

Econ   110 
Math.  110 
Stat  221 
Acctg   201,  202 
Acctg  232A  and  232B 
ComSci.  133A 


Before  completing  all  these  courses,  a  student  regis- 
ters in  the  Division  of  Business  Fundamentals.  After 
completion  of  the  above  courses  with  a  GPA  of  2.25  or 
a  C  in  all  seven  courses  the  first  time  each  is  taken, 
students  may  then  register  as  majors  m  the  Business 
Management  Departrr>ont 

Please  note  that  a  student  may  not  begin  taking  the 
junior  level  courses  while  still  registered  in  Business 
Fundamentals  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

A  maximum  of  6  hours  of  D  credit  in  College  of  Busi- 
ness courses  will  tie  allowed  for  graduation,  r>o  more 
than  3  hours  of  which  may  be  in  business  management 
courses. 

General  Education.  See  the  general  education  pro- 
grams sections  of  this  catalog  for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  University's  general  education  program 

Business  Management  Department  Requirements 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Hours 

Math.  110 •. 3 

Acctg.  232A  and  232B  3 

Acctg.  201.  202  6 

Econ.  110 3 

Stat.  221 4 

ComSci.  133A  2 

Junior  and  Senior  Hours 

Acctg.  242 3 

OrgB.  321  3 

Econ.  300,  301  6 

BusMgt  301  3 

BusMgt.  341  3 

BusMgt  361  3 

BusMgl.  499  3 

Selected  area  of  concentration  (  to  be  selected 

from  one  of  the  areas  below) 15-16 

General  Business  Concentration 

This  IS  an  integrated  multifunctional  program  designed 
for  exceptional  students.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  study  of 
business  at  the  graduate  level  at  a  school  other  than 
BYU.  A  minimum  overall  grade-point  average  of  3  0  fol- 
k)wing  completion  of  the  junior  year  is  required.  Inter- 
ested students  should  make  written  applk;ation  to  the 
department  chairman  at  least  four  semesters  before 
their  planned  date  of  graduation 

Students  electing  this  concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  folk>wing  courses' 

Hours 

BusMgt.  461  3 

BusMgl.  401  3 

BusMgt.  442  3 

Eiectives  (See  Note  on  Senior  Bectives)  6 

Finance  Concentration 

The  course  work  offered  in  this  area  is  designed,  first, 
to  familiarize  business  students  with  the  elements  of  fi- 
nancial planning  and.  second,  to  provide  specialized 
work  tor  those  who  seek  positions  of  management  and 
executive  responsibility  in  financial  institutions  or  the  fi- 
nancial departments  of  business  firms  The  requirements 
are  flexible  enough  to  allow  some  specialization  toward 
commercial  banking,  investment  t)anking  business  fi- 
nance, insurance,  real  estate,  investment  management, 
or  financial  counseling. 

Students  electing  this  concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  folk>wing  courses: 

Noun 

BusMgt  401  3 

BusMgt,  405  3 

BusMgt  410  3 

Eiectives  (See  Note  on  Senk>r  Eiectives) 6 

Marketing  Concentration 

Ttie  marketing  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  executive  responsibility  in  marketing,  including 
retail  management,  product  arnl  brand  management,  in- 
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dustrial  and  marketing  management,  sales  management, 
and  various  analytical  staff  functior®  sucfi  as  sales  fore- 
casting and  marketing  research.  \ 

Students  electing  this  conpent^ij^on  are  required  to 
take  the  lollowing  courses:       \  V,. 

^    '^'  Hours 

BusMgt  442    ^'.  '''. 3 

BusMgt^  45S  3 

Two  of  the  following; 

BusMgt.  356,  431 ,  444,  450.  451 ,  453,  454, 

455,  457,  458R 6 

Electives  (See  Note  on  Senior  Electives)  3 

Operations  and  Systems  Analysis  Concentration 

The  course  work  ottered  in  this  area  is  designed  for  the 
business  student  whose  interests  lie  in  the  operations 
area  of  the  business  enterprise  and/or  in  the  use  of 
quantitative  techniques  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  manage- 
rial problems.  The  requirements  within  the  concentration 
are  flexible  enough  to  allow  a  special  emphasis  on  op- 
erations management,  computer  science,  or  statistical 
analysis.  Students  could  prepare  for  positions  m  oper- 
ations management,  systems  analysis,  operations  re- 
search, quantitative  systems,  or  industrial  engineering. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  area 
would  provide  an  excellent  support  tor  those  students 
interested  in  the  increasingly  important  quantitative  as- 
pects of  finance  and  marketing 

Students  electing  this  option  should  plan  their  pro- 
grams ahead  because  of  the  necessary  prerequisites  for 
some  of  the  courses.  Also,  some  courses  may  be  of- 
fered only  once  a  school  year 
The  following  courses  are  required: 

Hours 

BusMgt.  461  3 

Two  of  the  following  : 6 

BusMgt.  463 

BusMgt.  468R 

Stat.  330 

Stat.  337 

CpmSci.  451 

ComSci.  571 
Elective  (See  Note  on  Senior  Electives) 6 

The  retailing  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  positions  In  retailing  management  that  include 
merchandising,  financial  control,  sales  promotion,  per- 
sonnel, store  operations  and  electronic  data  processing. 
An  internship  in  one  of  the  major  retail  stores  through- 
out the  country  is  required.  Students  electing  this  con- 
centration are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

Hours 

BusMgt.  356  3 

BusMgt.  442  3 

BusMgt.  457  3 

BusMgt.  599R 4 

One  of  the  following: 

BugMgt.  443,  44,  454,  455,  459  3 

Supporting  Field  In  international  Business 

Graduate  students  outside  the  College  of  Business  who 
decide  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  international  busi- 
ness without  majoring  in  the  department  may  take 
BusMgt.  430,  Introduction  to  International  Business.  This 
course  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  micro  and  macro  dimensions  in  international 
business  Those  interested  in  a  supporting  field  in  inter- 
national business  may  also  take  BusMgt.  431  and  432 
upon  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Business  Management  Department. 

Note  on  Senior  Electives 

Electives  may  be  selected  from  any  400-level  business 
management  courses  and.  upon  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment chairman,  from  among  certain  relevant  courses 
from  other  departments 

Minor  in  Business  Management 

Students  minoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Man- 
agement should  complete  the  departmental  AACSB  re- 


quirements plus  12  hours  of  upper-division  business 
management  courses  (excluding  BusMgt.  380R). 

Administrative  Office  Management  Malor 

The  administrative  office  management  major  is  an  op- 
tion in  the  Business  Education  Department  and  is  de- 
signed for  students  interested  in  the  fields  of  adminis- 
trative services,  office  management,  and  office 
personnel  management. 

Preparation  is  provided  tor  positions  in  middle  man- 
agement in  the  expanding  profession  of  office  adminis- 
tration. Training  in  organization,  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  procedures  analysis,  communications, 
accounting,  and  supervision  of  personnel  are  empha- 
sized. An  opportunity  for  on-the-job  training,  coupled 
with  class  work,  may  be  included  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  program  designed  to  meet  employment  re- 
quirements. 

The  requirements  for  the  administrative  office  man- 
agement major  are  found  in  the  Business  Education 
section  of  this  catalog. 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA). 

Courses 

See  Graduate  School  of  Management,  Courses  for  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration,  for  MBA  courses. 

200.  Personal  Finance.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Practical  course  in  money  management  and  utilizing 
savings. 

210.  Introduction  to  Investments.  (330) 

Security  markets,  selection  of  stocks  for  a  portfolio, 
and  basic  investment  analysis.  For  nonmajors. 

241.  IntroducUon  to  Marketing.  (3:3:0) 

Principles,  concepts,  and  problems  concerned  with 
the  distribution  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer; 
buyer  behavior,  product  planning,  pricing,  and  pro- 
motion. 

256.  Introduction  to  Retailing.  (3:3:0) 

Retail  store  operation,  considering  executive  control, 
profit  planning,  merchandising,  store  location,  layout,  or- 
ganization, policies,  system,  and  coordination  of  store 
activities. 

301.  Financial  Management.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisites:  Acctg.  232A  and  2328  or  calculus, 
Acctg.  202  or  302,  ComSci.  133A,  Stat.  221,  and  Econ. 
110. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  manager,  empha- 
sizing profitability,  liquidity,  and  long-range  financial 
planning. 

341.  Marketing  Management  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisites;  Acctg.  232A  and  2328  or  calculus, 
Acctg.  202  or  302,  ComSci.  133A.  Stat.  221,  and  Econ. 
110. 

Emphasizes  the  understanding  and  use  of  basic  con- 
cepts and  tools  of  analysis  for  marketing  decision  mak- 
ing. 

356.  Retailing  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
BusMgt  341. 

Selection,  location,  and  management  of  retail  stores 
and  systems,  emphasizing  profitability  and  integration  of 
accounting,  finance,  and  economic  concepts  and  tools. 
361.  Operations  Management  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Acctg.  232A  and  232B  or  calculus,  Acctg.  202  or  302, 
ComSci.  133A,  Stat.  221.  and  Econ.  110. 

Management  science  techniques,  emphasizing  the 
operations  function  of  a  firm. 

380R.  Executive  Lectures.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

Lectures  by  top  executives  on  subjects  significaht  to 
executive  leadership. 

401.  Advanced  Rnanciai  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: BusMgt.  301,  Econ.  300.  Recommended;  Eoon. 
301. 
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Capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions, and  current  financial  problems 

405.  Management  of  Rnanclal  InsUtutlona.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites  BusMgt.  301.  Econ.  301. 

Management  problems  of  commercial  bank  and  non- 
bank  financial  institutions,  emphasizing  asset  manage- 
ment, regulation,  and  the  process  of  intermediation. 

410.  Inveatmenl  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  BusMgt  301, 
Econ.  301. 

Security  market,  portfolio  management,  taxes,  estate 
planning,  and  security  analysis. 

411.  Advanced  Investments.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisites: 
BusMgt.  301,  410  Recommended:  BusMgt  401. 

Current  investment  literature.  Markowitz  theory,  ran- 
dom characteristics  of  stock  market  prices,  investment, 
research,  and  security  analysis 

430.  Introduction  to  International  Business.  (3:30) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Complexities  confronting  U.S.  firms  and  their  manage- 
ment in  international  environments.  Emphasizes  func- 
tional and  planning  areas,  including  organization  market 
research,  financial  analysis,  etc. 

431.  International  Marketing.  (330)  Prerequisites: 
BusMgt.  301.  341,  361:  OrgB.  321. 

Analysis  of  selected  international  markets,  institutions, 
and  marketing  management  practices. 

432.  International  Corporate  Rnance.  c3  30)  Prerequi- 
sites: BusMgt   301.  341,  361:  OrgB  321. 

Financial  aspects  of  multinational  corporations  oper- 
ating within  an  international  environment:  direct  foreign 
investment,  foreign  exchange  regulations,  capital  mar- 
kets, etc 

439.  International  Management  (330) 

442.  Marketing  Research.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt 
341. 

Uses  and  methods  of  marketing  research.  Major  re- 
search project  required. 

444.    Buying    Behavior   and    Marketing    Decisions. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite   BusMgt   341 

Analysis  of  markets  and  market  segments  as  they  in- 
fluence marketing  decisions 

450.  Industrial  Marketing  and  Procurement  (3:0:0) 
Prerequisites:  BusMgt  341  and  completion  of  College  of 
Business  core. 

Market  selection,  product  planning  and  development, 
pricing,  promotion,  channels 'sales  management,  buyer- 
seller  relations,  and  contract  negotiation. 

451.  Market  Analysis  and  Forecasting.  (330)  Prereq- 
uisites: BusMgt   442. 

Techniques  measuring  demand  tor  products  and  fore- 
casting sales. 

453.  Product  and  Brand  Management  (33:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: BusMgt   341 

Functional  approach  to  the  management  of  brands 
and  products 

454.  Sales  and  OlstrilMitlon  Management  (33  0)  Pre- 
requisites: BusMgt.  341  and  442 

Analysis  of  sates  methods,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment as  they  influence  the  fieW  sales  forces  and  in- 
stitutions 

455.  Promotion  Management  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
BusMgt.  341. 

Strategies  in  promoting  business  and  nonbusiness 
products,  services,  and  institutions.  Including  the  role  of 
promotion,  target  selection,  media  and  copy  decisions, 
and  marketing  research 

457.  Seminar  In  Retailing.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  or  corKurrent  registration  in  BusMgt  456 

Current  problems  and  topics  Individual  study  possible 
in  specific  types  of  retail  operations  Case  studies  re- 
search protects,  discussion  groups,  interviews  with  re- 
tailers. 

458R.  Seminar  In  Marketlitg  Management  (3  30  ea ) 

Prerequisites:  BusMgt  341  and  442 


Topics  selected  from  social  issues,  quantitative  tech- 
niques and  forecastiog.  personal  selling,  advertising 
management,  and  industrial  marketing  management. 

459.  Problems  In  Marketing  Analysis.  (3.3  0)  Prereq- 
uisites. BusMgt.  301.  341,  and  442. 

Integration  of  finance,  accounting,  and  economic 
concepts  and  techniques  in  marketing  decisions 

461.  Advanced  Operations  Analysis.  (3  30)  Prerequi- 
site: BusMgt   361 

Operations  research /management  science  techniques 
as  a  managerial  aid  to  decision  making  under  certainty 
and  uncertainty 

4S3.  Advanced  Operations  Management  (330)  Pre- 
requisite: BusMgt  361 

Cases,  reading,  research,  and  reports  on  current  in- 
dustrial practices  and  problems. 

468R.  Selected  Topics  In  Operations  and  Systems 
Analysis.  (3  30  ea.)  Prerequisites:  BusMgt.  361  and 
461 

480.  Risk  Management  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt 
301. 

Risk  in  personal  and  business  affairs,  the  different 
methods  of  meeting  risks,  insurance,  and  risk  and  pub- 
lic policy. 

483.  New  Enterprise  Management  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: BusMgt   301.  341,  361.  and  OrgB.  321. 

Concepts  and  skills  of  entrepreneurship.  Application 
of  functional  tools  to  case  situations. 

487.  Real  Estate  Administration.  (4  3:0)  Prerequisites: 
BusMgt  301 ,  Econ.  301 . 

Principles  of  property  investments:  determination  of 
value,  financing  arrangements,  and  marketing  and  man- 
agement problems. 

488.  The  Social  and  CuKural  Environment  o(  Busi- 
ness Enterprise.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in 
the  department 

Influence  of  historical,  cultural,  psychological,  and  so- 
cial forces  on  business  behavior 

490R.  Topics  in  Business  Management  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  business  fundamentals  ar»d 
College  of  Business  core  courses 

491.  Research  and  Diagnosis  ol  Business  Prot>lems. 

(1-2:Arr  Arr) 

499.  Business  Policy.  (33:0)  Prerequisites:  BusMgt. 
301,  341    Recommended:  Econ  300  and  OrgB.  321. 

Determining  long-range  objectives  in  the  business 
firm,  and  developing  sound  and  consistent  policies  to 
achieve  these  objectives  Should  tie  taken  during  last 
semester  before  graduation 

599R.    Skaggs    Internship   of   Retail    Management 

(4:Arr  :Arr  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  director. 


Career  Education 


Professors:  Flandro.  Reid. 

Associate  Professors:  Goodson.  L    E   Johnson,  E.  R 

Peterson  (Chairman.  135-A  BRMB).  Sorenson. 
Assistant  Professors:  Andersen.  0  Jensen,  Nalder 

Career  education  is  a  lifelong  process  of  personal  and 
career  exploration  and  development.  This  process  in- 
volves continuous  decision  making  based  on  personal 
evaluations  ol  goals,  values,  and  opportunities  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  students  preparing  for  their  entry 
occupation  and  future  life-style  to  receive  effective  infor- 
mation and  guidance  during  the  exploratory  and  plan- 
ning process.  Such  timely  assistance  can  enhance  the 
efficiency  and  appropriateness  ot  a  students  h.  ademic 
and  life  preparation 

The  Career  Education  Program  provides  classes  de- 
signed to  help  students  apply  Hfe-ptanning  and  decision- 
making skills  to  the  choice  of  a  major  and  or  career 
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field  and  develop  skills  needed  to  enter  and  succeed  in 
the  world  of  work.  It  also  provides  worksfiops  in  life 
planning,  career  exploration,  and  interpersonal  career 
communications,  as  well  as  a  corps  of  counselors  to 
fielp  students  explore  educational  and  occupational 
fields  and  to  select  a  major  best  suited  to  tfiese  op- 
portunities. 

The  Career  Information  Center,  135  BRMB,  contains 
detailed,  current  information  about  numerous  occupa- 
tions, college  majors,  educational  programs,  profes- 
sional licensing  requirements  for  various  states,  place- 
ment information  about  recent  BYU  graduates,  and 
career  skills  information,  such  as  job  interviewing. 

Courses 

115.  Life  Planning  and  Decision  Making.  (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-ML) 

Experiential  class  which  considers  self-awareness, 
creative  thinking,  and  decision  making  as  related  to  lite 
and  career  decisions. 

116.  Career  Exploration.  (1:1:0) 

Experiential  class  applying  vocational  choice  process- 
es and  decision-making  skills  to  choice  of  a  major 
and/or  occupational  field. 

317.  Career  Skills.  (101) 

Developmental  class  designed  to  assist  all  under- 
graduates to  prepare  for,  obtain,  and  maintain  optimum 
employment. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (3:0:0)  Prerequisites: 
junior  standing  and  consent  of  sequence  coordinator. 
Project  approval  required  prior  to  registration. 

On-the-job  experience  for  students  whose  depart- 
ments do  not  offer  cooperative  education. 


Chemical  Engineering 

Distinguished  Professor:  Hall. 

Professors:  Barker  (Chairman,  350  CB),  Christensen, 
Coates,  Hanks.  Norton.  Pope.  Smoot,  Wilson. 

Associate  Professors:  Bartholomew.  Beckstead,  Glas- 
sett,  Hedman. 

Assistant  Professors:  Oscarson,  Solen. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  profes- 
sional training  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.),  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Master  of  En- 
gineering (ME),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  The 
curhculum  is  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for 
Professional  Development  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers.  The  department  also  provides 
training  leading  to  the  two-year  Associate  of  Science 
degree  as  a  chemical-engineering  technician. 

Professional  chemical  engineers  find  employment  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields  from  environmental  control  to  rock- 
et propellant  manufacture.  Their  principal  activity  is  to 
change  raw  materials  into  useful  and  valuable  products 
by  applying  a  basic  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  economics.  Using  this  knowledge, 
they  conduct  research  on  processes:  market  products; 
and  design,  build,  operate,  and  manage  complex  manu- 
facturing plants. 

All  chemical  engineering  students  take  basic  courses 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemical  engi- 
neering. The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree 
is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  choose  from  14  to 
19  semester  hours  in  one  of  several  options.  The 
courses  recommended  for  each  option  are  listed  below 
These  options  are  designed  to  give  increased  training  in 
a  student's  specific  field  of  interest.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  these  courses  will  qualify  graduates  for  work 
in  any  of  the  many  fields  that  employ  chemical  engi- 
neers, such  as  those  within  the  chemical  industry  and 
those  related  to  the  study  of  atomic  energy,  petroleum, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  space,  or  they  will  qualify 


them  to  pursue  further  studies  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree. 

Chemical  engineering  technicians  are  an  important 
part  of  the  chemical-process  industries.  They  find  em- 
ployment in  all  the  industries  listed  in  the  above  general 
description  of  the  chemical  engineering  profession.  They 
form  part  of  the  team  and  are  individually  responsible 
for  such  things  as  obtaining  and  analyzing  data,  oper- 
ating equipment,  and  planning  and  carrying  out  experi- 
ments. The  technician  must  be  able  to  perform  tests, 
solve  mathematical  and  chemical  formulas,  assemble 
and  work  with  intricate  laboratory  equipment,  make  ac- 
curate measurements  and  computations,  and  supervise 
the  work  of  others.  The  following  training  suggestions 
will  give  the  technician  the  tools  to  carry  out  this  neces- 
sary and  meaningful  work.  The  technician  student  may 
be  involved  in  research  programs  in  the  department  or, 
with  prior  approval,  may  be  employed  in  industry  in  a 
cooperative  program  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Entrance  requirements  are  similar  for  all  branches  of 
engineering  at  BYU  and  are  specified  in  detail  in  the 
section  of  this  catalog  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology. 

Transfer  Students 

Provisions  have  been  made  so  that  a  qualified  student 
transferring  from  a  junior  college  or  from  other  univer- 
sities, colleges,  or  departments  can  complete  the  B.S. 
degree  requirements  in  two  years.  The  qualifications 
and  suggested  course  sequence  are  subsequently  list- 
ed. Prospective  transfer  students  should  contact  the  de- 
partment at  the  earliest  date  possible  so  that  any  varia- 
tions can  be  accommodated  with  minimum  loss  of  time 
to  the  student. 

Grade  Requirements 

In  order  to  continue  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  De- 
partment, a  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade- 
point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Students 
not  maintaining  this  average  will  be  placed  on  pro- 
bationary status  in  the  department. 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  maintain  an  over- 
all average  of  at  least  2.0.  When  students  receive  a 
second  D  in  a  chemical  engineering  class,  they  are  put 
on  department  probation  and  must  then  repeat  either 
class  and  obtain  a  C  or  better  before  taking  any  other 
chemical  engineering  classes.  If  they  should  receive  a 
third  D  in  this  or  any  future  chemical  engineering  class, 
they  are  put  on  a  year's  probation,  during  which  time 
they  cannot  take  any  chemical  engineering  class. 
Thereafter,  if  they  receive  another  D,  they  are  dropped 
from  the  program. 

General  Education  Requirements 

Engineering  students  are  subject  to  either  the  new  or 
the  former  general  education  program  requirements. 
Complete  information  is  available  in  the  general  educa- 
tion programs  sections  of  this  catalog. 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  In  the  typical  pro- 
gram. 

Chemical  Engineer 
Course  Requirements 

Students  may  register  for  18  hours  per  semester,  exclu- 
sive of  physical  education,  without  obtaining  special  per- 
mission. The  courses  required  for  the  B.S.  degree  in 
chemical  engineering  are  summarized  in  the  following 
tables.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  complete  the 
course  work  in  three  calendar  years.  Provision  is  made 
for  a  four-year  program  and  this  is  also  shown  below. 
Freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  majoring  in  chem- 
ical engineering  are  required  to  register  for  ChemEng. 
291 R  during  each  semester  of  full-time  registration. 

Students  completing  missions  and  returning  to  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Department  will  be  given  special 
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help  in  arranging  their  schedules.  They  should  contact 
the  department  to  make  suitable  arrangements 

Suggested  Sequence  ol  Courses  (B.S.  Degree), 
Three- Year  Program 

First  Year  F  W       Sp       Su 

ChemEng.  100,  101,  273 1'/4  IMi          3 

ChemEng.  291R 0  0 

Chem.  Ill,  112,  226 3  6 

Econ.  110  or  212 3 

Math   112.  113*** 4  4 

Second  Year  F  W       Sp       Su 

ChemEng.  291 R 0  0 

ChemEng.  374,  376 3  3 

ChemEng.  373 3 

ChemEng.  475 2 

Chem.  351,  352,  353 3         4 

Chem.  461,  462,  464 3  5 

Math.  214,  321  3  3 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

Option  electives* 3  3 

Third  Year  F        W       Sp 

ChemEng.  378 3 

ChemEng.  464 2 

ChemEng.  476 3 

ChemEng  477 2 

ChemEng.  478 3 

ChemEng.  491 R Vi         ^h 

ChemEng   550 2 

CivEng.  201 2 

ElecEng.  301  2 

Option  electives* 2-3         3         3 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (B.S.  Degree), 
Four- Year  Program 

Freshman  F  W 

ChemEng.  100,  101  Vh  1  Vi 

ChemEng.  291 R 0  0 

Chem    111,  112.  226**** 3  6 

Econ.  1 10  or  212 3 

Math   112,  113*** 4  4 

Sophomore  F  W 

ChemEng  291 R 0  0 

ChemEng.  273,  378 3  3 

Chem  351,  352,  353 3  4 

Math.  214,  321  3  3 

Physics  121.  122 3  3 

Junior  F  W 

ChemEng.  291 R 0  0 

ChemEng.  373 3 

ChemEng.  374,  376 3  3 

Chem  461 ,  462,  464 3  5 

ElecEng.  301  2 

Option  electives* 3  3 

Senior  F        W 

ChemEng.  464 2 

ChemEng,  475 2 

ChemEng.  550 2 

ChemEng  476 3 

ChemEng  477 2 

ChemEng  478 3 

ChemEng.  491 R V4         V4 

CivEng   201  2 

Option  electives*  3      5-6 

Transfer  Student** 

(Jr.  L«vel)  F        W 

ChemEng.  100 1V4 

ChemEng   101  1V4 

ChemEng  291 R 0         0 

ChemEng.  273,  378 3         3 

ChemEng.  374,  376 3          3 

ChemEng  373 3 

ElecEng  301  2 

Option  electives 3 


Second  Year 

Same  as  senior  yeaf'Sn  four-year  program 

•Option  electives  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing options  Option^  may  be  designed  by  the  student 
with  adviser  and  depad{nental  approval  In  advance. 
"Transfer  students  should  have  completed  calculus, 
differential  equations,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
and  physics  (see  the  general  education  programs  sec- 
tions of  this  catalog  for  general  education  require- 
ments). Transferring  students  who  have  had  a  course  in 
FORTRAN  programming  are  excused  from  ChemEng. 
101.  An  additional  3  hours  of  option  electives  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  senior  year  if  suitable  transfer  classes  are 
not  available 

•••Math.  110  and  DesTech  111  are  presumed  to  be 
prerequisites  for  the  freshman  year.  Students  may  be 
exempted  from  these  classes  if  they  have  completed 
equivalent  high  school  courses  and  have  passed  a 
placement  exam  given  prior  to  registration 
••••Chem.  105,  106,  223  may  be  substituted  for 
Chem  111,  112,  226  depending  upon  student's  high 
school  chemistry  background. 

Options 

The  curriculum  outlined  above  leading  to  the  B.S.  de- 
gree in  chemical  engineering  provides  for  14-19  semes- 
ter hours  of  technical  electives.  The  set  of  courses 
taken  by  the  student  to  fill  the  technical-elective  require- 
ments is  referred  to  as  a  "technical  option."  To  meet 
accreditation  requirements  and  provide  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  student  course  selection,  the  department 
has  outlined  a  series  of  options,  any  ol  which  can  t)e 
selected  by  the  student  to  satisfy  the  technical-electives 
requirements  Students  may  also  design  their  own  tech- 
nical option  subject  to  approval  in  advance  by  their  ad- 
viser and  the  department  Minimum  requirements  for  a 
technical  option  are  as  follows; 

1 .  The  set  of  courses  should  be  an  integrated  program 
that  achieves  some  objective  such  as  additional  training 
in  a  specific  area 

2.  The  set  of  courses  must  include  at  least  3  semester 
hours  of  engineenng  theory  and  3  semester  hours  of 
engineering  application 

3.  The  set  of  courses  must  include  at  least  2  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  or  statistics  beyond  Math.  321. 

4  The  courses  selected  should  be  upper-division  tech- 
nical courses  (i.e.,  engineering  science,  math,  or  busi- 
ness). 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  students  receive  their 
primary  training  as.  chemical  engineers.  The  technical- 
option  classes  allow  a  student  to  study  in  a  specific 
area  of  personal  interest  in  which  chemical  engineers 
find  employment 

Students  may  select  one  of  the  following  options  to  fit 
their  individual  needs  and  interests.  All  of  the  option 
elective  courses  shown  in  the  recommended  sequence 
of  courses  previously  outlined  must  be  taken  from  one 
option  only  The  sequence  of  optkjn  courses  may  be  in- 
terchanged with  general  education  requirements  Any 
variation  within  the  option  selected  must  \x  approved 
by  the  student's  adviser  and  the  department. 

Students  may  design  their  own  sequence  ol  option 
courses  from  such  areas  as  chemistry,  physics,  math- 
ematics, food  processing,  medicine,  etc  This  allows  the 
student  maximum  flexibility  Courses  should  be  chosen 
to  give  a  sound  technical  background  and  in  all  cases 
must  be  approved  by  the  department  before  under- 
taking the  courses. 

Energy  and  Environment  Option 

Chemical  engineering  provides  an  ideal  t>ackground  lor 
students  interested  in  technical  energy  and  environmen- 
tal problems  such  as  coal  gasification,  shale  oil  recov- 
ery, and  pollution  control.  The  student  shouW  complete 
1 8  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

Required  Courses  (1 1  hours) 
ChemEng  510.  520 

CivEng  550  (3)  Water  Quality  Management 
Stat.  332  (2)  Statistical  Methods 
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Elective  Courses'  (7-8  hours) 
ChemEng.  493R  (1),  551,  677.  681 
CivEng.  451  (3)  Sanitary  Engineering 
Bot.-Zool.  250  (3)  Environmental  Biology 
Geo!   104  (3)  Environmental  Geology 
Micro^  311  (2)  Sanitation  and  Public  Health 
Micro  381  (2)  Water  and  Sewage  Microbiology 
•Of  the  optional  courses  at  least  4  hours  of  biology 
and/or   microbiology  are   needed  to  fulfill  biology  re- 
quirements of  the  Former  General  Education  Program. 

Nuclear  Option 

Production  of  power  in  the  future  will  depend  heavily  on 
nuclear  reactors.  Many  chemical  engineers  are  now 
working  in  this  field  of  endeavor  Completion  of  the  fol- 
lowing 16  hours  will  train  the  student  for  more  effective 
and  immediate  value  to  this  growing  field. 

Required  Courses  (16  hours) 
ChemEng.  582,  583 

Math.  323  (3)  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations 
Physics  222  (3)  Principles  of  Physics 
Physics  555  (3)  Nuclear  Reactor  Physics 
Physics  557  (1)  Nuclear  Reactor  Physics  Laboratory 

Plant  Design  and  Operations  Option 

Chemical  engineers  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  design 
and  operation  of  a  chemical  plant  should  complete  the 
option  that  follows.  This  option  brings  together  the  eco- 
nomics and  design  principles  of  chemical  engineering. 

Required  Courses  (9  hours) 
ChemEng.  520,  551,  683',  or  510 
Stat.  332  (2)  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Engineering 

Elective  Courses  (4-5  hours) 
ChemEng.  493R  (1),  498R^'.  510,  677 
ElecEng.  302  (2)  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering 
MechEng.  531  (3)  Principles  of  Automatic  Control 
MechEng.  541  (3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer 

'This  course   is  ordinarily  taken   during   the  Spring 
Term  following  ChemEng.  464. 

•"ChemEng.  498R  must  be  coordinated  with  ChemEng 
683  to  provide  opportunity  for  detailed  design  and  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  some  process  of 
the  student's  choosing. 

Management  Option 

A  large  number  of  chemical  engineers  are  employed  as 
managers  in  the  chemical  industry.  Students  wishing  to 
acquire  increased  management  skills  should  complete 
15  hours  as  listed: 

Required  Courses  (9  hours) 
ChemEng.  510,  551,  683'" 
Stat  332  (2)  Statistical  Methods  in  Engineering 

Elective  Courses  (6  hours) 
Acctg.  201  (3)  Elementary  Accounting 
BusMgt.  301  (3)  Financial  Management 
BusMgt.  341  •  (3)  Marketing  Management 
BusMgt.  361 "  (3)  Operations  Management 
BusMgt.  485R  (3)  Seminar  in  Marketing  Management 
ChemEng.  493R  (1)  Special  Topics— Undergraduate 

•Requires  Acctg.  201  or  instructor's  permission. 
"This  course  is  ordinarily  taken  during  the  Spring  Term 
following  ChemEng.  464. 
Bioenglneering  and  Premedlclne  Option 

The  courses  listed  under  this  option  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  employment  in  the  food  or  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustries, for  research  and  development  of  artificial  or- 
gans, or  for  study  in  the  field  of  medicine  (see  also  the 
Preprofessional  Programs  section  of  this  catalog).  The 
17-18  hours  of  course  work  satisfy  the  department  elec- 
tive requirements 

Required  Courses  (7  hours) 

ChemEng.  520,  551 

Stat.  332*  (2)  Statistical  Methods  in  Engineering 
Elective  Courses'  (10-11  hours) 

Chem.  481  (4)  Biochemistry 

Chem.  484  (2)  Biochemistry  Laboratory 

Micro.  331  (5)  Microbiology 


Micro.  381  (2)  Water  and  Sewage  Microbiology 

Micro.  451  (3)  Bacterial  Physiology 

Micro.  521  (2)  Industrial  Microbiology 

Micro.  522  (1 )  Industrial  Microbiology  Laboratory 

'Math  411  can  be  taken  in  place  of  Stat.  332. 
"Students  must  select  these  courses  to  satisfy  biologi- 
cal science  requirement  (4  hours)  of  the  Former  Gener- 
al Education  Program 

Researct)  and  Development  Option 

This  option  prepares  the  student  for  entry  into  graduate 
school  and/or  for  employment  in  the  field  of  industrial 
research  and  development. 

Required  Courses  (12  hours) 
ChemEng.  499,  573,  681 
Math.  323  (3)  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations 

Elective  Courses  (2  Hours) 
ChemEng.  493R  (1),  510,  520,  551 
MechEng  512  (3)  Boundary  Layer  Theory 
MechEng.  541  (3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer 
Chem.  561  (3)  Chemical  Thermodynamics 
Math.  411  (3)  Numerical  Methods 

Aerospace  Option 

The  aerospace  industry  provides  a  wide  variety  of  op- 
portunities ideally  suited  to  chemical  engineers.  Prob- 
lems in  propulsion,  combustion,  fluid  mechanics,  and 
flight  mechanics  are  typical  of  the  challenges  this  field 
offers  Chemical  engineenng  students  wishing  to  spe- 
cialize in  aerospace  engineering  should  complete  14 
hours  from  the  following  courses. 

Required  Courses  (9  hours) 
ChemEng.  673  (3)  Transport  Phenomena 
MechEng  51 1  (3)  Intermediate  Gas  Dynamics 
Math.  323"  (3)  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations 

Elective  Courses'  (5  hours) 
ChemEng   493R  (1),  510,  520 
MechEng  512  (3)  Boundary  Layer  Theory 
MechEng.  541  (3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer 
MechEng.  542  (3)  Design  of  Heat- Transfer  Systems 
Math.  315  (3)  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus 
Math.  322  (3)  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics 
Physics  527,  528  (3  ea.)  Introduction  to  Astrophysics 
Physics  536,  537  (3  ea.)  Space  and  Planetary 
Physics 

'Must  include  at  least  3  hours  of  engineering. 
"'Math.  411  can  be  taken  in  place  of  Math.  323. 

Applied  Mattiematlcs/Statlstlcs  Option 

The  ability  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  solve  complex 
problems  using  modern  mathematical /computational 
tools  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  chemical  engineer. 
This  option  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
increase  his  or  her  ability  to  use  mathematics  and/or 
statistics  as  a  working,  problem-solving  tool  beyond  the 
minimum  required  level. 

Required  Courses  (8  hours) 
ChemEng.  551 ,  673 
Math.  323  (3)  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations 

Elective  Courses  (5-6  hours) 
ChemEng.  493R  (1)  Special  Topics-Undergraduate 
ComSci.  300  (3)  Programming  Systems  Survey 
ComSci.  451  (3)  Information  Systems  Analysis 
Math.  322  (3)  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics 
Math  411  (3)  Numerical  Methods 
Stat.  332  (2)  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Engineering 
Stat.  432  (3)  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics 
Stat  520  (3)  Theory  of  Statistics  1 

Industrial  Option 

This  option  gives  the  student  training  related  to  industry 
al  engineering  and  operations  management.  The  student! 
must  complete  13-15  hours  as  listed:  i 

Required  Courses  (6  hours) 
ChemEng.  551,  683" 
Stat  332  (2)  Statistical  Methods  in  Engineering 
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Elective  Courses*  (7-9  hours) 
ChemEng.  493R  (1),  510,  520,  677 
BusMgt  461  (3)  Advanced  Operations  Analysis  in 

Business  Management 
BusMgt.  463  (3)  Advanced  Operations  Management 

•Students  must  take  two  of  the  business  classes. 
"This  course  is  normally  taken  during  the  Spring  Term 
following  ChemEng.  464. 

Chemical  Engineering  Technician 
Course  Requirements 

The  courses  required  for  the  Associate  of  Science 
(AS.)  degree  as  a  chemical  engineering  technician  fol- 
low. This  course  sequence  can  be  completed  In  a  two- 
year  period. 

HrsI  Year  F  W       Sp 

ChemEng.  100,  101 ^</^  1 '/2 

ChemEng.  273     3 

ChemEng.  291 R 0  0 

Chem.  105,  106 4  4 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

Physics  105,  106.  107.  108 4  4 

Second  Year  F        W 

ChemEng.  291R 0         0 

ChemEng.  49eR  or  Co-op 2 

Chem.  223 5 

ComSci.  130 3 

DesTech.  Ill  2 

Engl.  316 3 

Math.  223 3 

MtgTech.  335  or  lalX)ratory  elective 3-4 

Students  completing  requirements  for  the  AS.  degree 
may  complete  a  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engineering 
with  84  additional  semester  hours  if  they  have  satisfac- 
tory academic  standings  The  required  courses  are 
available  in  the  department,  and  course  outlines  will  be 
worked  out  Individually. 

Worl(  Required  to  Obtain  a  B.S.  Degree  after  an  A.S. 
Degree  In  Chemical  Engineering 

Biology 4 

Chemical  Engineering  26 

Chem.  351,  352,  353,  461,  462,  464 15 

Math.  113,  214,  321   10 

Engineering  electives 4 

Integrated  Master's  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  during  the  junior 
year  of  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum,  a  student 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  chemical  en- 
gineering (either  ME.  or  MS)  may  elect  to  enter  the  in- 
tegrated master's  program.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  afford  students  greater  flexibility  In  scheduling  their 
course  work  than  is  normally  available  through  the  tradi- 
tional B.S.  degree  followed  by  ME. /M.S.  degree  pro- 
gram. In  this  program  the  student  may  work  toward 
both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  simultaneous- 
ly and  receive  both  simultaneously  upon  graduation  at 
the  end  of  the  program  (normally  five  years  from  fresh- 
man matriculation)  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
the  student  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.70  or 
more  All  credit  to  be  counted  toward  the  master's  de- 
gree must  carry  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.00  or  better. 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  30  hours  of  course 
work,  the  student  will  submit  a  formal  application  lor  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School.  At  this  time  the  student 
must  obtain  ceniflcation  from  the  undergraduate  dean's 
office  that  there  are  only  30  hours  remaining  to  be 
completed  for  this  program.  Upon  certification  the  stu- 
dent will  register  In  the  Graduate  School 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  15  hours  of  course 
work,  students  must  file  with  the  Graduate  School  a  fi- 
nal study  list  which  specifically  identities  all  technical 
elective  courses  and  which  bears  the  signatures  of  their 
advisory  committee  The  form  for  this  may  be  obtained 
from  the  department  secretary 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  department 
graduate  coordinator  for  procedures,  application  forms, 
and  other  details. 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Engineering  (ME),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence (MS),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  ) 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  U.S.  citizens:  none. 
Foreign  nationals;  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal, 
aptitude,  and  advanced  engineering).  At  the  depart- 
ment's discretion,  a  special  entrance  screening  exam- 
ination may  be  required. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  US.  citizens:  same 
as  Graduate  School  schedule  Foreign  nationals:  April 
30  each  year. 

Entry  Times.  Same  as  Graduate  School  schedule  ex- 
cept for  foreign  nationals  (master's  level):  Fall  Semester 
only. 

Master  of  Engineering 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  engineer- 
ing training  at  the  master's  level  with  emphasis  on  man- 
agement, design,  and  synthesis.  This  Is  partly  accom- 
plished by  choice  of  courses  and  partly  by  the  special 
project  (3  hrs.,  698R).  Because  no  research  project  or 
thesis  Is  required,  the  student  does  not  receive  special 
training  for  research  work.  Students  desiring  such  train- 
ing should  consider  the  MS.  or  Ph.D.  programs. 

Prerequisites.  B.S.  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  chemical 
engineering  from  an  AlChE-accredited  school.  B  S.  de- 
gree in  other  engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  materials 
science,  or  metallurgy  Is  acceptable  tor  provisional  ad- 
mission Consult  departmental  brochure  for  further  de- 
tails. 

Fields.  Combustion,  environmental  control,  fluid  me- 
chanics, nuclear  engineering,  process  engineering,  ther- 
modynamics. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  30  semester  hours  including 
special  project  (3  hr.  min  — 698R). 

Required  Courses.  ChemEng.  673  (3),  675  (3),  677 
(1),  681  (3),  691 R  (1  each  semester),  698R  (3  min). 
Options/Minor  (16-18).  For  requirements  for  the  Op- 
tion/Minor special  programs,  see  departmental  bro- 
chure. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  B.S  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  chemical 
engineering  from  an  AlChE-accredited  school.  B.S.  de- 
gree in  other  engineering,  chemistry,  or  physics  is  ac- 
ceptable for  provisional  admission  Consult  departmental 
brochure  for  further  details. 

Relds.  Combustion,  environmental  control,  fluid  me- 
chanics, nuclear  engineering,  thermodynamics. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R). 

Required  Courses.  ChemEng.  673  (3),  675  (3),  677 
(1),  681  (3).  691 R  (1  each  semester).  For  requirements 
of  spiecial  programs,  see  departmental  brochure. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

This  program  Is  administered  by  an  Interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details  see  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

Courses 

100.  introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering  1.  (1  Vi:1:1) 
Ttie   chemical  engineering   profession,   process  syn- 
thesis concepts,  field  trips  to  selected  industries,  and 
problem  solving. 

101.  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering  2.  (1W  1:1) 
Machine  computation  and  use  of  computers  to  solve 

engineering  problems.  FORTRAN  programming,  and  nu- 
merical methods  of  problem  solving 
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110.  Energy  and  Society.  (1-3:1-3:0) 

History  and  future  of  traditional  energy  sources.  De- 
velopment and  tecfinology  of  new  energy  sources. 

273.  Chemical  Process  Principles.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: ChemEng.   101;  Chem.   106  or  112;  concurrent 
registration  in  Pfiysics  121. 
Material  and  energy  balances. 

291R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:'/2:0  ea  ) 

Department  discussions,  intercfiange  with  faculty,  pro- 
fessional activities.  Required  eacti  semester  for  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  and  junior  majors. 

373.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1. 
(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  416;  concurrent  registration 
in  ChemEng.  273. 

First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  applied  to 
the  behavior  of  real  fluids  Physical  and  chemical  equi- 
librium. 

374.  Unit  Operations  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
ChemEng.  273;  Math.  321. 

Fluid  mechanics,  including  process  flow,  hydraulic 
equipment,  solids  handling,  and  size  reduction. 

376.  Unit  Operations  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng. 
374. 

Heat  and  mass  transfer,  including  conduction,  con- 
vection, radiation,  diffusion;  steady  and  unsteady  state; 
transport  analogies;  design  application. 
378.  Science  of  Engineering  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Chem.  106  or  112 

Principles  and  properties  of  materials  and  their  behav- 
ior, applied  to  engineering. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Chemical  Engineering. 
(1-3:0:0  ea  )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department  and 
college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental 
requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  training"  experience.  Report  required.  Six 
hours  maximum  allowed. 

464.  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design  and  Eco- 
nomics (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  476. 

Design  of  chemical  engineering  machinery;  plants 
and/or  processes  requiring  the  application  of  unit  oper- 
ations; chemical  process  principles;  economic  analysis. 

474.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2. 
(2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  ChemEng.  373;  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Chem.  462. 

Continuation  of  ChemEng.  373. 

475.  Unit  Operations  Lalwratory  1.  (2:0:6)  Prerequi- 
site: ChemEng.  376. 

Experimental  verification  of  unit  operations  design 
principles,  data  collection  and  reduction,  and  report 
preparation. 

476.  Unit  Operations  3.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng. 
376. 

Stage  operations,  distillation,  extraction,  and  absorp- 
tion; design  applications 

477.  Unit  Operations  Latx>ratory  2.  (2:0:6)  Prerequi- 
site: ChemEng.  476. 

Experimental  verification  of  unit  operations  design 
principles,  data  collection  and  reduction,  and  report 
preparation. 

478.  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Chem.  462. 

Theories  and  applications  of  chemical  kinetics  in  cata- 
lytic and  noncatalytic  reacting  systems. 

491R.  Seminar.  ('/slO  ea.) 

Technical   presentations  by  students,   faculty,   and 
guests.  Required  of  all  majors  in  the  senior  year. 
493R.    Special    Topics-Undergraduate.    (1-3:1-3:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
498R.  Special  Problems-Undergraduate.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
499R.  Undergraduate  Thesis  Research.  (1-3:Arr  Arr. 
ea.) 


510.  Energy  and  Fossil  Fuels.  (330)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  ChemEng  464  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Energy  sources  and  demands;  energy  processes, 
costs,  and  relation  to  environment;  design  applications 
and  case  studies,  emphasizing  coal  gasification  and 
shale  oil  recovery. 

520.  Air  PolluUon  Control.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

Causes  and  effects  of  air  pollution;  standards,  criteria, 
and  legislation;  dispersion,  meterology,  and  atmospheric 
chemistry.  Includes  design  project  and  use  of  impact 
statements. 

550.  Process  Synthesis.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  previous 
or  concurrent  registration  in  ChemEng.  464. 

Synthesis  of  chemical  processes  from  process  com- 
ponents including  optimization  and  economic  factors 
Case  study. 

551.  Process  Control  and  Dynamics  (2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Math.  321 . 

Dynamics  of  process  systems  and  associated  control 
systems  and  instrumentation. 

582.  Introductory  Nuclear  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: Chem.  106  or  112;  Math.  214;  Physics  221. 

Principles  and  application  of  nuclear  reactor  design. 

583.  Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi 
site:  ChemEng.  582. 

Nuclear  reactor  design,  including  heat  transfer, 
energy  conversion,  reactor  materials,  instrumentation 
and  control,  fuel  management,  economics,  and  com- 
parison of  principal  power  system  concepts. 
599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Chemical  Engineering. 
(1-3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department  and 
college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental 
requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  training  experience.  Report  required.  Six- 
hour  maximum  allowed. 

672.  Non-Newtonian  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Heat 
Transfer.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  Math.  645;  ChemEng. 
673. 

Laminar  and  turbulent  flow  and  heat  transfer  for  non- 
Newtonian  fluids,  two  phase  flows,  flow  through  porous 
media,  mixing  and  agitation,  engineering  applications. 
Offered  on  demand. 

673.  Transport  Phenomena.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
ChemEng.  476;  Math.  323. 

General  differential  equations  of  conservation  of 
mass,  heat,  and  momentum;  transport  coefficients;  tur- 
bulent flow;  interphase  transfer,  etc. 

674.  Advanced  Thermodynamics  and  Calortmetry. 
(2:2:0) 

Advanced  thermochemistry  applied  to  measurement 
of  heats  of  mixing,  heat  of  reaction,  equilibrium  con- 
stant, etc.  Offered  on  demand. 

675.  Thermodynamics  of  Multlcomponent  Systems. 
(3:3:0) 

Advanced  course  involving  fundamental  concepts  and 
applications  in  first  and  second  laws,  equilibrium  and 
stability,  phase  equilibrium,  homogeneous  and  hetero- 
geneous chemical  equilibrium. 

676.  Advanced  DIffuslonal  Operations.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: ChemEng.  673,  Chem.  675,  and  Math.  323. 

General  theory  of  differential  and  stagewise  diffusional 
and  separation  operations;  multlcomponent  distillation, 
extraction,  absorption;  solution  of  complex  problems; 
column  design  and  instrumentation.  Offered  on  demand. 

677.  Creative  Sidlls  In  Chemical  Engineering.  (1:1:0) 
Applying  creativity  and  prior  course  work  to  the  solu- 
tion of  relevant  open-end  problems. 

681.  Kinetics  and  Catalysis.  (3:30)  Prerequisite: 
ChemEng.  478. 

Applying  fundamental  theories  of  chemical  kinetics 
and  transport  phenomena  to  the  design  of  chemical  re- 
actors. 
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683.  Advanced  Plant  Design  and  Economics.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  464. 

Comprehensive  design  of  chemical  plants  including 
feasibility  and  market  surveys,  economic  evaluations, 
raw  materials,  plant  layout,  process  design,  inslrumenta- 
fion,  materials  of  construction.  Offered  on  demand. 

691R.  Seminar  tor  Master's  Students.  (1 :1 :0  ea.) 

Technical  presentations  by  graduate  students,  faculty 
members,  and  guests 

693R.  Special  Topics— Graduate.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Offered  on  demand. 

698R.  Special  Problems— Graduate.  (2-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (1-6:Arr  :Arr.  ea.) 

n  Chemistry   769R.   Selected   Topics   In   Physical 
Chemistry.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.) 

791 R.  Seminar  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1  1  0  ea  ) 

793R.  Selected  Topics  In  Chemical  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 

Topics  vary  according  to  student-faculty  research  in- 
terests. Offered  on  demand. 

799R.  Dissertation  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1-9:Arr  :Arr 
ea  ) 
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Distinguished  Professor:  Hall 

Professors:  Anderson.  Bills,  Blackham,  Bradshaw, 
Broadbent,  Butler  (Acting  Dean,  270  ESC),  Castle, 
Cluff,  Goates,  Gubler,  Hawkins,  Izatt,  (y^angum.  Nel- 
son, Ott,  Robins,  Smith,  Snow,  Swensen.  Ttwrne 
(Graduate  Coordinator,  227  ESC).  Vernon  (Assistant 
Academic  Vice-President— Research),  White  (Bio- 
chemistry Graduate  Coordinator.  695  WIDB).  Wilson. 

Associate  Professors:  Dalley,  Hansen,  Mangelson  (Act- 
ing Chairman   226  ESC),  Nordmeyer.  Paul.  Woolley. 

Assistant  Professor:  Lee. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Graduates  in  chemistry  obtain  positions  in  virtually  every 
industry,  and  those  who  have  imagination  and  in- 
tellectual curiosity  are  in  special  demand  to  fill  research 
positions.  The  curriculum  in  chemistry  Is  both  rigorous 
and  intellectually  rewarding. 

B.S.  Degree.  A  student  who  wishes  to  graduate  with  a 
major  in  chemistry  approved  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  must  successfully  complete  the  following 
courses:  Chem.  111.  112,  226.  227,  351,  352,  354, 
355,  461,  462,  464,  491,  514,  523  or  551,  594R  (1 
hour),  and  two  additional  courses  chosen  from  481, 
484,  or  any  of  the  500-serles  chemistry  courses.  Selec- 
tion of  these  advanced  courses  should  be  made  after 
consultation  with  a  member  of  the  chemistry  faculty. 
Physical  chemistry  (461,  462,  464)  should  ordinarily  be 
taken  in  the  junior  year  since  it  is  prerequisite  to  500- 
series  chemistry  classes. 

Required  supporting  courses  include  Math.  112,  113, 
and  214;  ComSci.  131,  Physics  121,  122,  214.  and 
221,  and  Engl.  316.  Students  with  exceptional  math- 
ematics preparation  and  those  anticipating  advanced 
work  In  theoretical  chemistry  should  consider  taking  the 
series  Math.  141  and  142  in  place  of  Math.  112  and 
113. 

Elective  courses  should  be  selected  after  consultation 
with  an  adviser  Some  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
additional  advanced  chemistry  courses,  including  under- 
graduate research;  German  101  and  102,  or  ComSci 
231 ,  especially  for  those  planning  to  do  graduate  study; 
ChemEng.  273  for  those  planning  to  work  in  industry  af- 
ter the  BS  degree:  Math  321  and  Physics  222,  par- 
ticularly for  those  specializing  in  physical  chemistry:  and 
additional  biological  science  courses,  particularly  for 
those  interested  in  biochemistry  or  in  preparing  for 
medical  school 


B.A.  Degree.  A  less  intensive  major,  which  meets  the 
minimum  University  requirements,  can  be  obtained  by 
successfully  completing  Chem.  111.  112,  226,  227, 
351,  352,  353  (2  hours),  461,  462.  464,  and  481  or 
514  or  521.  Required  supporting  courses  include  Math. 
112,  113,  and  214;  Physics  121.  122,  214.  and  221; 
and  Engl.  316.  This  degree  is  particularly  suited  for  a 
student  who  is  preparing  for  secondary  teaching.  Inter- 
ested students  should  see  the  Secondary  Education 
section  of  this  catalog  for  specific  requirements.  A  few 
students  with  exceptional  cases  and  those  preparing  to 
teach  secondary  school  are  the  only  students  who 
shoukJ  consider  obtaining  the  B.A.  rather  than  the  B.S. 
degree. 

General.  No  more  than  3  hours  of  D  credit  in  chemistry 
may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  of  either  of 
the  majors  in  chemistry.  For  either  major  Chem.  105 
and  106  may  be  substituted  for  Chem  111,  112,  and 
Chem  223  may  be  substituted  for  Chem.  226  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  department.  The  final  10  hours  of 
chemistry  credit  required  for  either  degree  must  be 
taken  at  BYU. 

A  few  scholarships,  including  the  John  Einar  Ander- 
son scholarships,  are  available  to  qualified  chemistry 
majors. 

Premedical  and  Predental  Program.  The  B.S  degree 
program  in  chemistry  is  an  excellent  premedical  or  pre- 
dental preparation  and  provides  strong  career  alterna- 
tives (see  Preprofessional  Program  section  of  this  cata- 
log). Students  electing  a  chemistry  major  should  t>e 
careful  to  note  that  the  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics  requirements  for  this  major  are  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  minimum  level  requirements  listed  in  the 
Preprofessional  Programs  section.  Elective  courses  in 
biochemistry  and  in  biological  science  are  especially 
pertinent  for  these  preprofessional  programs. 

Minor.  A  minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chem  111, 
112,  226  (or  105,  106,  223),  plus  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sequences:  Chem.  351,  352,  353  (2  hours);  461, 
462,  464;  252,  481 .  No  more  than  3  hours  of  D  credit 
in  chemistry  will  be  counted  in  meeting  this  minor  re- 
quirement. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (B.S.  Degree), 
Four-Year  Program 

Hrst  Year  F        W 

Chem.  Ill,  112 3         3 

Chem.  226 3 

Math.  112.  113* 4         4 

ComSci   131  3 

Second  Year  F  W 

Chem  351,  352 3  3 

Chem.  227,  354 3  2 

Math.  214 3 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

Engl.  316 3 

Third  Year  F        W 

Chem.  355 2 

Chem.  461.462 3         3 

Chem.  464 2 

Chem.  491  2 

Physics  221  ,* 3 

Physics  214 1 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

Chem.  514 3 

Chem.  523  or  551* • (3-4)  (3) 

Chem  594R y,         v, 

ReIC   491R 1 

Advanced  chemistry 2-3  2-3 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (B.S.  Degree), 
Three-Year  Program*** 

nr*t  Year  F        W        Sp 

Chem.  Ill,  112 3  3 

Chem.  226,  227 3         3 

Chem.  351 3 

Math.  112,  113* 4  4 
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Physics  121,  122 3  3 

ComSci.  131  3 

Second  Year  F       W       Sp 

Chem.  352 3 

Chem.  354,  355 2         2 

Chem.  461,462 3         3 

Chem.  464 2 

Math.  214 3 

Physics  221  3 

Physics  214 1 

Engl.  316 3 

Third  Year  F  W       Sp 

Chem.  594R '/a         '/a 

Chem.  514 3 

Chem.  523  or  551* • (3-4)  (3) 

Chem.  491  1 

Other  chemistry 1-3  3 

•Students  with  inadequate  high  school  preparation  in 
mathematics  will  take  Math.  110  in  their  first  semester, 
and  the  math  series  here  suggested  will  be  shifted  back 
one  semester. 

"Chem.  551  is  recommended  for  those  students 
whose  interests  are  primarily  in  organic  chemistry  or 
biochemistry;  Chem.  523  is  for  those  whose  primary  in- 
terest is  in  analytical,  inorganic,  or  physical  chemistry. 
••'Ordinarily  a  student  must  take  up  to  6  hours  of 
credit  in  addition  to  that  taken  in  six  semesters  and 
three  Spring  Terms. 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.-3  Program),  Doctor  pf  Philosophy  (Ph.D). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  A  written  examination 
of  students'  undergraduate  preparation  in  chemistry, 
given  during  the  week  preceding  their  initial  registration. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration.  Students  wishing 
prime  consideration  for  teaching  assistantships  or  other 
financial  aid  should  submit  applications  early  (March  15 
for  fall  entry). 

Teaching.  The  Chemistry  Department  relies  upon  its 
graduate  students  for  many  assignments  in  laboratory 
and  recitation  instruction.  Unless  students  are  excused 
by  the  faculty,  they  will  be  expected  to  teach  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  at  least  two  semesters  at  20  hours  a  week 
during  their  residency  toward  the  doctoral  degree,  half 
of  which  must  come  after  the  first  year  in  residency. 
Master's  degree  candidates-  are  expected  to  teach  half 
this  amount. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite.  Undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  or  the 
equivalent.  Proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Russian; 
or  in  mathematics  beyond  calculus;  or  in  computer  sci- 
ence. 

Fields.  Analytical  chemistry;  biochemistry  (see  Graduate 
Section  of  Biochemistry);  inorganic  chemistry;  organic 
chemistry;  physical  chemistry. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  Option  2. 

Requirements.  24  semester  hours  plus  a  thesis  (6-hr. 
min.-699R). 

Required  Courses:  As  specified  by  committee. 

Master  of  Arts 

(M.A.-3  Program) 

Prerequisite.  Undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  or  the 
equivalent. 

Requirements.  The  department  offers  the  three-year 
master's  degree  program  wherein  the  student  wishing  to 
prepare  for  high  school  or  junior  college  teaching  may 


obtain  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  chemistry.  This  pro- 
gram will  normally  begin  at  the  end  of  the  student's 
sophomore  year.  Details  may  be  obtained'"=from  the 
chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 

Field.  Chemistry  teaching.  ..-■.' 

Doctor  Of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  Baccalaureate  degree  in  chemistry  or 
the  equivalent.  Proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Rus- 
sian; in  mathematics  beyond  calculus;  or  in  computer 
science. 

Fields.  Analytical  chemistry;  biochemistry  (see  Graduate 
Section  of  Biochemistry);  inorganic  chemistry;  organic 
chemistry;  physical  chemistry. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Approved  courses  plus  a  dissertation 
(18-hr.  min.-799R). 

Graduate  Section  of  Biochemistry 

Graduate  degrees  in  biochemistry  are  administered  by 
the  biochemistry  faculty  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 
Qualified  faculty  in  other  departments  may  (with  approv- 
al of  the  graduate  dean)  become  active  members  of  the 
graduate  section  of  biochemistry  and  serve  as  members 
or  chairmen  of  graduate  advisory  committees. 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.D.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Students  are  accept- 
ed on  a  provisional  basis  until:  (1)  completion  of  the 
written  appraisal  examinations  designed  to  evaluate  their 
competence  in  undergraduate  chemistry  and  (2)  suc- 
cessful removal  of  deficiencies  revealed  by  this  exam- 
ination. The  examination  is  administered  by  the  gradu- 
ate section  of  biochemistry  the  week  preceeding  Initial 
registration. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration.  Students  wishing 
to  be  considered  for  teaching  assistantships  or  other  fi- 
nancial aid  should  submit  applications  early  (March  15 
for  fall  entry). 

Teaching.  Students  will  be  expected  to  teach  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  at  least  two  semesters  at  20  hours  per 
week. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite.  Baccalaureate  degree  in  physical,  biologi- 
cal, or  agricultural  sciences  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university.  Students  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  fields 
other  than  chemistry  should  have  successfully  com- 
pleted one-year  courses  in  organic  and  in  physical 
chemistry. 

Field.  Biochemistry. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  phys- 
ical, biological,  agricultural,  or  food  sciences;  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Courses  (24-semester-hr.  min.),  thesis 
(6-hr.  min.— 699R),  annual  progress  review,  and  final 
oral  examination,  all  approved  by  graduate  advisory 
committee. 

The  final  oral  examination  for  the  M.S.  will  consist  of 
two  parts:  (1)  a  public  presentation  of  the  candidate's 
original  research  described  in  his  or  her  thesis  and  (2) 
a  comprehensive  examination  on  course  work,  re- 
search, and  thesis. 

Required  Courses.  Chem.  694R  (every  semester  in 
residence),  685,  686,  and  687. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisite.  Baccalaureate  degree  in  physical,  biologi- 
cal, or  agricultural  sciences  from  an  accredited  college 
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or  university.  Students  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  fields 
other  than  chemistry  should  have  successfully  com- 
pleted one-year  courses  in  organic  and  in  physical 
chemistry. 

Field.  Biochemistry. 

Minors  PermlMlble.  Any  established  minor  m  the  phys- 
ical, biological,  agricultural,  or  food  sciences,  or  com- 
bination thereof. 

Raqulrenwnis.  Courses,  research,  annual  progress  re- 
view, oral  proposition,  comprehensive  examination,  and 
dissertation  (18-hr.  min.— 799R),  all  approved  by  gradu- 
ate advisory  committee. 

The  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  consists  of 
two  parts:  (1)  a  public  presentation  of  candidate's  origi- 
nal research  described  in  the  dissertation  and  (2)  an 
oral  examination,  primarily  on  the  dissertation. 

Requlrad  Courses.  Chem.  694R  (every  semester  in 
residence),  685,  686,  and  687. 


Courses 

100.  Elementary  College  Chemistry.  (3:3  0)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-PS) 

Structure  of  matter  and  the  chemical  consequences 
of  that  structure.  For  nonscience  majors. 

102.  Introductory  Chemistry.  (55:0)  (G-PS) 
Primarily  for  students  in  the  biological  sciences  who 

require  a  broad  introduction  to  general,  inorganic,  and 
organic  chemistry  relating  to  biology  at  the  molecular 
level.  Preparation  for  Chem.  281 

103.  Introductory  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1:0:3)  (G- 

PS)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  Chem.  102. 

Manipulative  laboratory  techniques  required  for  simple 
classical  experiments  in  general  and  organic  chemistry. 

105,  106.  General  College  Chemistry.  (4:40.  433) 
(G-PS)  Prerequisite:  Math.  110  concurrently  with  Chem 
105. 

Standard  full-year  general  chemistry  course  pnmahly 
for  students  In  engineering  and  the  biological  sciences. 

107.    Materials    Chemistry    and    Electrochemistry. 

(2:1:3)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  105  and  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Math.  112. 

Materials  structure,  electrochemical  phenomena,  and 
applications  in  electronics. 

Ill,  112.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  (34  0  ea  )  F  W  (G- 

PS)  Prerequisite:  Math.  110  concurrently  with  Chem 
111;  Math.  Ill  prerequisites  to  Chem.  112  High  school 
chemistry  and  physics  strongly  recommended 

Recommended  first-year  course  for  majors  in  chem- 
istry, chemical  engineering,  and  physics  and  lor  majors 
in  the  biological  sciences  desiring  a  more  fundamental 
and  mathematical  approach  to  chemistry. 

223.  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  (5  3  6)  (G- 

PS)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  106  or  consent  of  instructor 

Principles  of  chemical  equilibrium,  quantitative  chem- 
ical measurements,  and  qualitative  detection  of  selected 
chemical  elements. 

226,  227.  Introductory  Analytical  Chemistry.  (3:1  6 
ea )  Prerequisites:  for  Chem.  226.  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  Chem.  112;  for  227.  completion  of  Chem  112 
and  226  and  ComScl.  131. 

252.  Introductory  Organic  Chemistry.  (5:43)  (G-PS) 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  106 

For  students  outside  the  physical  sciences  whose  dis- 
ciplines require  supporting  background  in  chemistry 

281.  Introductory  Physiological  Chemistry.  (33  0)  (G- 

PS)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  102 

Second-semester  course  in  a  sequence  with  Chem 
102  Students  with  more  extensive  preparation  in  these 
areas  should  register  for  Chem  481 

284.  Physiological  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (206)  Pre- 
requisite: Chem.  281. 


350.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3:36) 

351,  352.  Organic  Chemistry.  (33:0  ea  )  (G-PS)  Pre- 
requisite: Chem.  106  or  113 

Standara  one-year  organic  chemistry  course  for  ma- 
|ors  in  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  and  the  biologi- 
cal sciences 

353.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1-20:3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: Chem   351 

For  predentistry  and  premedicine  majors,  and  others. 

354,  355.  Organic  Chemistry  Lat>oratory.  (2  0  6  ea.) 

Prerequisite:  Chem  351.  352  and  354;  respectively 
For  chemistry  and  other  science  majors 

461,  462.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3:30  ea.)  (G-PS)  Pre- 
requisites: Chem.  112  or  223;  Physics  221,  Math  113 
and  previous  or  concurrent  registration  in  Math  214. 

464.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2  0  6)  (m)  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  In 
Chem.  462 

481.  Biochemistry.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  252  or 
353. 

Introductory  course  for  undergraduate  chemistry  ma- 
jors or  students  in  any  of  the  biological  sciences  who 
contemplate  pursuing  advanced  degrees,  including 
medicine. 

484.  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0  6)  Prerequisites: 
Chem.  481 

Classical  procedures  and  Instrumentation  used  in  bio- 
chemical research. 

491.  Chemical  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

501.  Symmetry  in  Chemistry.  (2:2  0) 

514.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3  30) 

518.  Iriorganic  Synttwses.  (2  06) 

Offered  1 979-80  and  alternate  years. 

521.  Analytical  Chemistry.  (22:0)  Prerequisite  Chem. 
464 

522.  Chemical  Instrumentation.  (2:0  6) 

523.  Instrumental  Analysis.  (3  16)  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Chem  464 

551.  Systematic  Identification  of  Organic  Com- 
pounds. (3-4:2:3-6) 

552.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  (33  0) 

561.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  (3  30)  Prerequisite: 
Chem  462 

562.  Advanced    Chemical   Thermodynamics.   (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  Chem   561. 
Offered  1 979-80  and  alternate  years. 

563.  Reaction  KIneUcs.  (3  4:Arr  0) 

564.  Nuclear  and  Radlochemlstry.  (220)  Prerequisite: 
Chem. 462 

Offered  1978-79  and  alternate  years 

565.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Chemistry.  (33  0)  Pre- 
requisite: Chem  462 

594ft  General  Seminar.  ('/rtO  ea  )  Required  every  se- 
mester in  residence  of  all  senior  ACS-approved  majors 
and  graduate  students  in  chemistry 

598R.  Special  Problems.  (1:6:Arr  Arr )  Registration  by 

permission 

600.  Directed  Teaching  in  Chemistry.  (1  1:0) 

601.  Geometry  of  Atoms  and  Molecules.  (2:2:0) 

Offered  1978-1979  and  alternate  years 

611.  Chemistry  of  Main-Group  Elements.  (3:3:0) 

Offered  1979-80  and  alternate  years 

612.  Chemistry  of  Transitional  Elements.  (3:3:0) 

Offered  1976-79  and  alternate  years 

658.  Organic  Synthesis.  (3  16) 

Offered  1978-79  and  alternate  years 

685,  686.  Advanced  Biochemistry.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 
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647.  Advanced  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  (2:06) 

694R.  Biochemistry  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea  ) 

Current  topics  discussed  by  guests,  faculty,  and  grad- 
uate students  Required  of  graduate  students  in  bio- 
cfiemistry  each  semester  in  residence. 

697R.  Master's  Candidate  Research.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr ) 
699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
719R.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (1- 
3:1-3:0  ea.) 

729R.  Selected  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  (1- 
3:1-3:0  ea.) 

751.  Mechanisms  of  Organic  Reactions.  (3:30) 
Offered  1979-80  and  alternate  years. 

757.  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products.  (3:3:0) 
Offered  1978-79  and  alternate  years 

758.  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  (3:3:0) 
Offered  1979-80  and  alternate  years. 

759R.  Selected  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.) 

7«1.  Statistical  Mechanics.  (3:30) 
Offered  1978-79  and  alternate  years. 

765.  Quantum  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
565  and  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  501. 
Offered  1979-80  and  alternate  years. 

769R.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  (1-3  1- 

3:0  ea  ) 

789R.    Selected    Topics    In    Biochemistry.    (1-3:1-3:0 

ea.) 

797R.  Doctoral  Candidate  Research.  (1-9:Arr  :Arr.  ea.) 

799R.  Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1-9  Arr  Arr 

ea.1 


Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships 


Professors:  Allred,   Burr.   Cahoon, ,  Cannon,   Knowles. 

Mead,  Moss  (Chairman,  1239  SFLC),  Porter,  Rollins, 

Stahmann,  Thomas. 
Associate  Professors:  Bahr,  Barlow,  Hoopes,  Larsen, 

Olson,  Price,  Scoresby,  Tanner,  Taylor,  Vance. 
Assistant  Professors:  Galbraith,  McKee. 
Instructors:  Olsen,  Tyndall. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Child  Development  and  Family  Rela- 
tionships seeks  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  goals  of 
Brigham  Young  University  by  preparing  students  to  be 
successful  family  members  and  by  preparing  students  to 
be  child  and  family  professionals. 

Two  majors  are  offered  at  the  undergraduate  level: 
one  in  early  childhood  education  and  one  in  child  devel- 
opment and  family  relationships.  Courses  at  the  under- 
graduate level  provide  (1)  knowledge  and  insights  con- 
cerning basic  developmental  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  the  child  from  conception  to  adult- 
hood, including  dating,  courtship,  marriage,  and  family 
behavior  throughout  the  family  life  cycle,  and  (2)  help  in 
developing  skills  in  working  with  children  and  families. 

The  CDFR  department  is  one  of  the  leading  depart- 
ments in  the  nation.  Professionally  recognized  faculty, 
excellent  facilities  in  child  development  laboratories,  and 
opportunities  for  experience  provide  bases  for  sound 
education. 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  Major  is  a  cooperative 
program  involving  the  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships  Department  and  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education.  This  major  provides  the  student  with 


certification  to  teach  preschool,  kindergarten,  and  first 
through  sixth  grades  of  elementary  school.  Require- 
ments include  the  five-phase  program  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Department  curriculum,  the  19  hours  of  "oth- 
er related  course  work"  specified  by  the' Elementary 
Education  Department  for  certification,  and  22' hours  of 
course  work  in  child  development  and  family  relation- 
ships (commonly  referred  to  as  CDFR).  Phase  IV  in  ele- 
mentary education  (ElEd.  400— the  student  teaching  ex- 
perience) must  be  completed  in  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.  Program  guides  and  advisement  for  this  major 
are  available  in  the  College  of  Family  Living  Advisement 
Center  and  in  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office  Advisement 
Center. 

The  Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
Major  is  organized  to  train  students  to  be  effective  fam- 
ily members  and  child  and  family  professionals.  Course 
requirements  call  for  16-19  required  hours  from  CDFR 
210,  361,  410,  460,  492,  and  FRM  240;  at  least  10 
hours  in  CDFR  electives,  to  be  chosen  from  any  under- 
graduate CDFR  classes  not  required  above;  and  14 
hours  of  elective  related  course  work  from  other  depart- 
ments to  complete  a  total  of  40  hours  for  the  major  (no 
D  grade  is  allowed  in  the  40-hour  major).  How  many 
elective  classes  from  other  departments  are  selected 
depends  upon  how  many  elective  hours  are  chosen  in 
CDFR.  This  major  also  allows  the  student  freedom  to 
select  30  or  more  elective  hours  above  and  beypnd 
general  education  and  the  CDFR  major  requirements. 
Students  taking  this  major  and  seeking  vocational  activi- 
ty will  find  it  in  various  kinds  of  positions:  industry, 
YWCA,  YMCA,  hospitals,  and  public  and  private  organi- 
zations dealing  with  human  relationships,  families,  and 
children— wherever  there  is  a  need  for  someone  skilled 
in  working  with  people. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  CDFR 

CDFR  210,  361;  one  course  from  410,  445,  or  460;  and 
CDFR  electives  to  total  14  hours  constitute  a  minor  in 
CDFR.  BYU  social  work  majors  desiring  a  CDFR  minor 
are  required  to  take  CDFR  210,  361,  445;  and  5  elec- 
tive hours  from  CDFR  310,  312,  360,  410,  440,  or  460 
(no  D  grade  is  allowed  in  the  minor). 

BYU  elementary  education  majors  desiring  a  minor  in 
CDFR  should  take  14  hours  from  CDFR  210,  305,  310, 
312,  222,  362,  410,  430,  445,  590R,  and  595R. 

Associate  Degree  in  Child  Development 

The  associate  degree  in  child  development  offers  specif- 
ic training  in  dealing  with  children  and  parent  education 
and  meets  the  standard  of  the  national  Associate  in 
Child  Development  Program.  Courses  include  observing 
and  assisting  in  a  kindergarten  and  nursery  school,  stu- 
dent teaching  in  the  nursery  school,  child  guidance 
courses,  and  related  course  work  from  other  depart- 
ments. 

Graduate  Program 

At  the  graduate  level,  programs  are  offered  in  child  de- 
velopment and  family  relationships,  marriage  and  family 
counseling,  and  family  studies.  Emphasis  may  be  given 
to  early  cfnildhood  education  and/or  family  life  educa- 
tion as  negotiated  with  the  department.  The  graduate 
program  is  organized  on  a  competency  base,  and  infor- 
mation is  available  through  the  graduate  secretary's  of- 
fice (227  SFLC). 

Undergraduate  students  with  any  thought  of  doing 
graduate  work  within  the  department  should  examine 
the  graduate  requirements  or  visit  the  graduate  secre- 
tary's office  (227  SFLC)  for  help  in  determining  elective 
hours  of  most  benefit.  Especially  relevant  are  basic  the- 
ory and  research  courses  in  social  sciences. 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  degree  is  possible 
in  child  development  (emphasizing  early  childhood  edu- 
cation), family  relationships  (emphasizing  family  life  edu- 
cation), and  marriage  and  family  counseling.  Special- 
izations in  early  childhood  education  and  family  life 
education  are  available.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 
degree  is  possible  in  child  development  and  family  rela- 
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tionships,  family  studies  (cooperative  program  with  soci- 
ology), and  marriage  and  family  counseling  See  Family 
Studies  section  of  catalog  for  special  requirements 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  An  oral  evaluation  in- 
terview with  all  PhD  candidates  When  a  personal 
meeting  is  not  feasible,  additional  written  information 
about  the  student's  background  and  academic  goals  will 
be  requested.  The  MMPI  is  required  of  all  applicants  in 
the  marriage  and  family  counseling  area. 

Ap(>lication  Consideration  Dates.  Completed  appli- 
cations must  be  submitted  to  University  Admissions  by 
January  1  Ttie  CDFR  Department  acts  on  submitted 
applications  in  the  month  of  March  and  candidates  will 
be  notified  by  April  1 .  Depending  upon  enrollment,  a 
limited  number  of  applications  for  Winter  Semester  may 
be  considered  on  October  15  for  child  development  or 
family  relationships  programs,  but  this  is  uncommon 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  only  for  marriage  and  family 
counseling  Sometimes  openings  for  txDth  child  devel- 
opment and  family  relationships  may  be  available  Winter 
Semester  Background  work  may  be  completed  during 
the  Spnng  or  Summer  Terms  preceding  a  Fall  Semester 
entrance 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  An  introductory  statistics  course  that  in- 
cludes inferential  statistics  (i.e.,  Sociol    205,  Stat.  221, 
or  Stat    552  at  BYU)  and  a  research  methods  course 
(i.e  ,  Psych.  369  or  Sociol.  3(X))    In  addition,  area  pre- 
requisites are- 
Family  relationships:  CDFR  460  and  an  upper-division 
undergraduate  course  in  social  psychology  or  socio- 
logical theory. 
Child  development:   CDFR   410  and  an   upper-division 
undergraduate  course  in  personality  or  learning  the- 
ory. 
Marriage  and  family  counseling    CDFR  410  or  460,  or 
equivalent,   and   an   upper-division   undergraduate 
course  in  learning  and/or  personality  theory 

Fields.  Child  development,  family  relationships,  marriage 
and  family  counseling. 

Special  emphasis  in  early  childhood  or  family  life  edu- 
cation is  currently  available  as  an  Option  2  program 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  minor  approved  by  the  advi- 
sory committee,  or  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Acquire  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
petence identified  for  the  degree. 

Required  Courses.  As  designated  by  committee. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PrerequlsHes.  A  masters  degree  in  this  or  a  related 
field,  or  the  equivalent. 

Relds.  Child  development  and  family  relationships,  fam- 
ily studies,  marriage  and  family  counseling. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  minor  approved  by  the  advi- 
sory committee. 

Requirements.  Satisfy  University  residence  identified  for 
the  degree;  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination: 
and  complete  an  acceptable  dissertation,  including  en- 
rollment tor  18  hours  of  dissertation  credit. 

Cooperative  Family  Studies  Program 

Contact  Dr   Boyd  Rollins,  203-C  SFLC 

Courses 

130.  Human  Social  Behavior.  (1:02)  Prerequisite 
freshman  standing 

Experiential    learning    to    improve   ability   to   develop 
close  relationships  and  a  more  favorable  self-concept. 
210.  Child  Development.  (33  1)  Home  Study  also   (G- 
88) 


Growth  and  development  of  the  child  and  his  or  her 
relationships  with  family,  peers,  and  teachers  from  in- 
fancy through  adolescence  One  hour  observation  per 
week  as  part  of  preparation 

222.    Introduction   to   Early    Childhood    Education. 

(3  2:8)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210 

Four  weeks  each  in  nursery  school  and  public  kinder- 
garten assisting  classroom  teachers  Includes  two-hour 
weekly  seminar 

261.  The  Latter-day  Saint  Family.  (2  2  0)  Home  Study 
also 

Place  of  the  family  in  LDS  doctrine  and  philosophy, 
together  with  application  of  basic  religious  principles  to 
marriage  and  family  relationships  Comparison  of  LDS 
and  non-LDS  families  in  time  and  space 

305.  Development  In  Infancy.  (3  22)  (m)  Prerequisites: 
CDFR  210,  Zool   205 

Physical,  cognitive,  and  social  development  character- 
istics during  the  first  18  months.  Implications  for  guid- 
ance and  care  in  the  family  unit 

310.  Child  Development  in  Suticuitures.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite: CDFR  210 

Intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  children,  as  affected  by  subcultural  phenom- 
ena 

312.  Principles  of  Child  Guidance.  (2  2  0)  Home  Study 
also   Prerequisite  CDFR  210 

Applying  understanding  of  child  behavior  and  psycho- 
dynamics  of  family  interaction  to  the  guidance  of  chil- 
dren Behavior  and  guidance  principles  studied  directly 
in  human  development  laboratories  Helpful  to  parents 
and  prospective  parents 

330.    General    Introduction    to    Women's    Studies. 

(3:2:1) 

Status  of  women,  their  history,  images,  roles,  and  so- 
cialization 

360.  Achieving  Success  in  Marriage.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

Principles  and  skills  which  help  establish  and  maintain 
a  quality  marital  relationship,  as  applied  to  mate  selec- 
tion and  the  early  years  of  marriage 

361.  (CDFR-Soclol.)  Family  Relationships.  (330) 
Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

Interaction  and  interpersonal  relationships  through 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle;  influence  of  the  family  on 
Its  members  m  developing  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  patterns, 

362.  The  Child  In  the  Family.  (3  3:0) 

Family  influence  upon  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and 
role  behavior  of  children  and  implications  for  the  child's 
operation  in  educational  systems 

365.  Achieving  Success  In  Parenthood.  (3  3  0) 

Sequel  to  CDFR  360  Principles  and  skills  which  pro- 
mote effective  parenting  and  healthy  family  relation- 
ships 

410.  Advanced  Child  Development.  (3  2  2)  Prerequi- 
sites CDFR  210,  361:  Psych  111  or  Sociol  111,  Zool. 
205 

Physiological,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  devel- 
opment of  the  preschool  and  school-age  child.  Two 
hours  of  observation  and  discussion  required  each 
week 

422.  Methods  and  Practlcum  In  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation. (1-8:Arr  Arr  )  Prerequisites  CDFR  210  and  222 
or  consent  of  instructor  Applicants  must  register  one 
semester  in  advance 

Planning,  curriculum,  developwrient.  and  experience  in 
teaching  and  supervising  preschool  children 

430.  Community  and  Professional  Responsibilities  to 
Children  and  Families.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite  CDFR  410 
or  460 

Resources  of  the  community,  relative  to  the  welfare  of 
chikjren  and  families  Responsibilities  of  professional 
persons  working  with  children  and  families 
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440.   Family  Life  In  the  Middle  and  Later  Years. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  361 , 

Adjustments  in  middle  and  later  years  due  to  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  changes,  emphasizing  needs  that 
arise  from  changes  in  family  relationships,  living  ar- 
rangements, and  employment, 

445.  Modifying  Family  Behavior:  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices. (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  210,  361,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Altering  disturbing  behavior  patterns  of  children  within 
the  family  framework.  Observations  of  family  counseling 
provided. 

460.  Marriage  and  Family  Interaction.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: CDFR  210,  360,  and  361;  Sociol.  Ill  or  Psych. 
111. 

Advanced  appraisal  of  courtship,  marriage  relation- 
ships, and  family  interaction.  A  professional  course  de- 
signed primarily  for  majors  in  CDFR  and  related  fields. 

461.  The  Family  and  the  Law  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite: 
CDFR  360  or  361 . 

Legal  aspects  of  marriage  and  family  life,  such  as 
marriage  statutes,  property  rights,  separation  and  di- 
vorce, adoption,  custody  of  children,  wills,  etc. 

492R.  Seminar  In  Theory  and  Concepts.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  CDFR  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Evaluation  and  integration  of  basic  concepts.  For  sen- 
ior students  in  CDFR. 

S01R.  Workshop  In  Child  Development.  (1-2:1-2  wks., 
8  hrs./day:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in  CDFR  or  con- 
sent of  department  chairman. 

Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  child  devel- 
opment and  child  guidance. 

502R.  Workshop  In  Family  Relationships.  (1-2:1-2 
wks.,  8  hrs./day:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in  CDFR  or 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  family  rela- 
tionships. 

503R.  Workshop  In  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling. 
(1-2:1-2  wks.,  8  hrs./day:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in 
CDFR  or  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  marriage  and 
family  counseling. 

514.  Theories  of  Child  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: CDFR  410 

Intensive  investigation  of  theoretical  frameworks,  mod- 
els, and  concepts  of  dominant  contemporary  theories  in 
child  development. 

522R.  Seminar  In  Early  Childhood  Education.  (2:2:4 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  422  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Teacher  skills:  developing,  applying,  measuring,  and 
evaluating  effective  techniques.  Curriculum:  selecting, 
organizing,  and  creating  curriculum  materials  for  young 
children. 

530.  Problems  of  Teaching  Marriage  and  Family 
Relationships  In  College.  (22:0) 

531.  Supervised  Teaching  In  Family  Life  Education. 

(1-3:2:1-8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  530  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

540.  Introduction  to  Theories  for  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisite:   CDFR   460.    Recom- 
mended: CDFR  461 . 
Emphasizes  current  theoretical  problems. 

555R.  Beginning  Practlcum  In  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.  (3:2:2-4  ea.)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  540  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

Experience  in  counseling  individuals,  premarital  and 
marital  dyads,  and  families. 

556.  Basic  Skills  In  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling. 

(3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Counseling  theories,  issues  and  techniques  as  applied 
in  family  life  education,  child  development,  and  related 
areas. 

560.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Contemporary  Theories  about 
the  Family.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  or  Sociol.  361 , 


Contemporary  theories  and  research  about  the  family, 
emphasizing  role,  exchange,  and  systems  theories. 

590R.   Readings   In   Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  410 
or  460  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussions  and  reports  of  current  readings 

595R.  Special  Topics  in  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisites:  for  CDFR  major-CDFR  410  or  460  and 
consent  of  instructor;  for  Home  Study  associate  degree 
major  emphasizing  CDFR— approval  of  this  course  with 
faculty  adviser  as  final  project. 
Individual  study  for  qualified  students, 

600.  (CDFR-Soclol.)   Advanced   Research   Methods. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Investigation  of  data. 

601.  (CDFR-Socloi.)   Seminar   In   Survey   Research. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Sociol  300  or  equivalent,  graduate 
standing  in  sociology  or  allied  discipline. 

Survey  research  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, emphasizing  research  and  sampling  designs. 

602.  (CDFR-Soclol.)  Experimental  Design.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisites: CDFR-Sociol.  600R  and  Stat  501  or  equiva- 
lent or  consent  of  instructor. 

603R.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Research  Practlcum.  (3:1:8  ea.) 
Emphasizes  design,  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and 
write-up. 

610.  Physical  and  Intellectual  Development  of  Chil- 
dren. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  514. 

Current  theories  and  research  on  physical  and  in- 
tellectual development  from  conception  through  adoles- 
cence. 

611.  Emotional  and  Social  Development  of  Children. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  514. 

Current  theories  and  research  on  emotional  and  so- 
cial development  from  conception  through  adolescence. 

622R.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion. (2:2:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  210  and  422. 

Supervision  in  ECE:  practical  experience  in  applying 
supervision  phnciples.  Administration  of  ECE:  theories 
and  issues  applied  to  administrative  processes  and 
skills. 

623.  History,  Theories,  and  Current  Issues  In  Early 
Childhood.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

History,  background,  philosophies,  and  models  of  pre- 
school education.  Examines  current  issues  and  in- 
novations. 

630.  Parent  Education.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  410 
or  460. 

Organizing  and  presenting  parent  study  programs. 

640.  Theories  of  Counseling  Marital  Dyads  In 
Groups.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  540. 

Applying  group  theories  to  counseling  of  marital  and 
family  groups.  Participation  in  group  research. 

641.  Pharmacological  Aspects  of  Family  Counseling. 

(2:2:0) 

Survey  of  basic  pharmacological  principles  as  applied 
to  family  counseling,  including  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  systems,  to  make  application  to  pharma- 
cologically categorized  agents. 

645.  Dysfunctional  Families.  (3:4:0)  Prerequisite: 
CDFR  540 

Clinical  approach  to  families  with  mental,  sexual,  and 
social  behavior  dysfunctions. 

647.  Assessment  In  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  501  or  Stat.  552,  consent  of 
instructor. 

Background,  development,  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  selected  assessment  instruments. 

649.  Systems  Analysis  for  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  CDFR  445,  540. 

Applying  systems  theory  in  developing  intervention  for 
use  with  marriages  and  families. 
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655R.  Intermediate  Practlcum  in  Marriage  and  Famlty 
Counseling.  (1-416)  Prerequisites  CDFR  540  and 
consent  o(  instructor. 

Experience  in  counseling  individuals,  premanial  and 
marital  dyads,  families,  groups  of  dyads,  and  multiple 
families 

660.  Parant-Child  interaction.  (3  12) 

Developing  and  testing  conceptual  models  of  parent- 
child  interaction 

692R.  (CDFR-Soclol.)  Seminar  In  Family  Relation- 
ships. (1-2:1-2  0  ea.) 

Topics  vary  the  premarital  dyad,  the  marital  dyad,  is- 
sues in  family  interaction,  and  familial  role  structure 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea  ) 

730.  Seminar  In  Family  Life  Education.  (2:1  2)  Prereq- 
uisite  consent  of  instructor 

740.  Adierian  Tlieory  tor  Marriage  artd  Family  Coun- 
selors. (3  3:0)  Prerequisite   CDFR  445 

749.  Social  Learning  in   Family  Counseling.  (3  2  2) 

Prerequisites:  CDFR  540.  649 

Comparison  of  behavior  and  modification  and  cogni- 
tive theory   Includes  supervision 

755R.  Advanced  Practlcum  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.  (1-41  10  ea.)  Prerequisrtes:  CDFR  740 
and  consent  of  instructor 

791R.  Seminar  in  Child  DeveiopmenL  (1-2  0:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  must  Pe  a  Ph  D  candidate  in  child  devel- 
opment 

792R.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Family  Symposium.  (1-2  1-20 
ea.) 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  professional  papers 
about  the  family 

793R.  Seminar  In  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling. 

(1-2:1-2:0  ea  ) 

794.  Special  Topics  In  Child  Development  (1-21 -2:0) 

799R.  Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1-9:Arr  Arr 

ea.) 
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Professors:  C  Barton,  J  Barton  (Chairman.  368-C 
CB).  Budge,  Christiansen,  Firmage.  Fuhnman,  Kar- 
ren,  Rollins,  Wilson. 

Associate  Professors:  Calder,  Durrant.  Goodwin.  Mer- 
rill, Thurgood 

Assistant  Professor  Miller 

Undergraduate  Program 

Ttie  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  professional 
programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  civil  engineering.  Master  of  Engineering.  Master  of 
Science,  and  PhD  Ttie  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 
(ECPD)  as  a  professional  engineering  curriculum 

Course  worl<  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  (1)  solid  me- 
chanics and  materials.  (2)  soil  mechanics  and  founda- 
tion engineering.  (3)  structural  mechanics  and  structural 
engineering.  (4)  highway  and  transportation  engineer- 
ing. (5)  water  resources,  and  (6)  environmental  engi- 
neering Tfie  professional  education  at  BYL)  emphasizes 
a  strong  science  foundation  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics  Application  of  mathematics  is  accom- 
plished early  in  the  program  through  a  correlation  with 
physics.  t)eginning  the  freshman  year  An  understanding 
of  civil  engineering  problems  on  an  elementary  but  fun- 
damental level  IS  afforded  the  student  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years 

The  extensive  background  of  the  faculty  will  prove 
valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  undertake  special  pro|- 
ects  in  their  undergraduate  work  or  research  topics  m 
tfieir  graduate  work   Seminar  work  and  participation  in 


technical  meetings  sponsored  by  student  organizations 
provide  a  rich  tseginning  for  a  career  in  civil  engineer- 
ing Professional  opportunities  upon  graduation  in  this 
field  exist  in  research  and  development,  design,  con- 
struction, sales  engineering,  teaching,  business  rnan- 
agement   and  many  other  areas 

Entrance  Requirememts 

For  both  the  general  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  particular  requirements  specified  for  the 
College  of  Engmeenng  Sciences  and  Technology,  see 
those  sections  of  this  catalog 

Grade  Requirements 

To  receive  the  B  S  degree  in  civil  engmeenng.  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  courses  satisfying  University  and 
departmental  requirements,  including  a  minimum  cu- 
mulative grade-point  average  of  2  0  (C)  A  cumuiatrve 
average  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  maintained  in  all 
engineering  subjects:  otherwise,  the  student  is  placed 
on  probationary  status  in  the  department  No  more  than 
9  hours  of  D  credit  in  engmeenng  subjects  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation  A  student  must  achieve  an 
average  of  C  or  better  in  each  area  of  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, and  physics 

General  Education  Requirements 

Engineering  students  are  subject  to  either  the  new  or 
the  former  general  education  program  requirements. 
Complete  information  is  available  m  the  general  educa- 
tion programs  section  of  this  catalog  The  following  ex- 
ceptions and  suggestions  apply  to  the  former  general 
education  program 

1  The  biological  science  requirements  for  all  engineer- 
ing science  majors  is  4  semester  hours.  Civil  engi- 
neers will  meet  the  biological  sciences  requirement 
by  taking  BioAg  200  and  Micro  381  for  a  total  of  5 
credit  hours. 

2  It  is  recommended  that  the  student  take  Econ.  110. 
Psych  111,  or  Sociol  111  in  satisfying  the  social 
science  group  requirements 

Students  should  urKlerstand  that  general  education 
requirements  (Including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  In  the  typical  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  Irv 
tegrated  course  program  from  their  department  of- 
fice. 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 
Associate  Degree  (AS  ) 

Civil  engineering  technicians  are  valuable  employees  in 
the  vanous  areas  of  civil  engmeenng.  They  work  ck)sely 
with  professional  engineers  m  industrial  firms,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  consulting  organizations.  They  are 
often  individually  responsible  for  obtaining  and  analyzing 
data,  operating  equipment,  planning  and  carrying  out 
experiments,  and  so  forth  They  are  able  to  perform 
tests,  solve  mathematical  and  engineering  formulas, 
make  accurate  measurements,  and  supervise  the  work 
of  others  The  program  listed  below  will  provide  the  t>as- 
k;  educational  preparation  necessary  to  perform  much 
of  the  work  encountered. 
RrstYear  F        W        S 

CivEng    100A.  B 'h         'h 

Math    121.122 3  3 

DesTech   111  2 

Physics  105.  107 4 

Physics  106.  108 4 

Chem    105,106 4  4 

Second  Yeiar  F       W 

CivEng   200A.  B W         V4 

Math  223 3 

CivEng  211.  212 2  2 

CivEng  201 .  303 2         3 

DesTech  212 3 

CivEng  305 2 

CivEng   321  3 

Students  completing  tt»  AS.  degree  requirements 
may  find  it  desirat>le  to  complete  the  work  for  a  B  S  de- 
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gree  in  civil  engineering.  With  proper  planning,  the  50 
credit  hours  of  required  courses  shown  below  plus  ad- 
ditional general  education  requirements  may  be  com- 
pleted in  two  more  years.  Students  are  advised  to  de- 
cide as  early  as  possible  in  their  first  two  years  of  study 
and  to  seek  the  help  of  an  adviser. 

Courses  Required  to  Obtain  a  B.S.  Degree  alter  A.S. 
Degree  In  Civil  Engineering  (Minimum) 

Math.  113,  214,  321   10 

CivEng.  391A,  B 1 

CivEng.  304  3 

CivEng.  332 3 

Geol.  330 3 

Plus  4th  year  30 

Requirements  for  tlie  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Students  first  enroll  in  the  general  curriculum  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  continue  in  a  prescribed  technical  pro- 
gram for  three  years.  In  the  fourth  year  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  technical  electives  to  strengthen 
a  chosen  field  of  interest.  Also,  in  the  fourth  year,  stu- 
dents may  elect  to  begin  study  for  the  regular  Master  of 
Science  or  Master  of  Engineering  degree. 

All  students  must  satisfy  the  general  education  re- 
quirements of  the  University  and  the  departmental  re- 
quirements, including  9  hours  of  technical  electives,  in 
order  to  earn  the  B.S.  degree.  This  will  normally  take 
the  student  four  academic  years  to  complete.  The  de- 
partmental course  requirements  are  given  in  the  techni- 
cal flow  chart,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ment office  in  368  CB.  This  chart  also  indicates  the 
technical  prerequisite  requirements  for  each  course. 
Single  connecting  lines  indicate  prerequisites,  and 
double  connecting  lines  indicate  corequisites.  A  typical 
sequence  of  courses  for  the  standard  four-year  program 
is  also  given  herein. 

The  student  who  t)as  sufficient  high  school  prepara- 
tion in  graphics  and  mathematics  may  begin  these  pro- 
grams with  DesTech.  212  and  Math.  112",  respectively. 
(If  not  sufficiently  prepared,  the  student  must  take  Des- 
Tech. Ill  and  Math.  110  as  beginning  courses. 

Engineering  students  may  register  for  18  hours,  ex- 
clusive of  physical  education,  in  any  one  semester  with- 
out obtaining  special  permission. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (or  the  Civil 
Engineering  Bachelor  ol  Science  Degree 

Hrst  Year  F  W 

Math.  112,  113 4  4 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

CivEng.  100A,  B '/z         '/2 

DesTech.  212 3 

Second  Year  F  W 

Math.  214,  321  3  3 

CivEng.  201,  303 2  3 

CivEng.  211,  212 2  2 

CivEng.  200  A,  B '/z  '/a 

Chem,  105,  106 4  4 

Micro.  121  3 

Third  Year  F  W 

CivEng.  310,  304 2  3 

CivEng.  321 ,  332 3  3 

Geol.  330;  Micro.  381  3  2 

ElecEng.  301 ,  302 2  2 

CivEng.  305 2 

CivEng.  391  A,  B , 1/2  '/z 

Physics  221 3 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

CivEng.  471  3 

CivEng.  432,  431  2  3 

CivEng.  423,  424 3  3 

CivEng.  341  3 

CivEng.  361  3 

Technical  elective 3  6 

CivEng.  491  A,  B '/z  Vs 

Nine  credits  of  technical  electives  may  be  selected 
from  400-  or  500-series  courses  in  civil  engineering. 
Courses  in  other  departments  may  be  taken  for  the 


technical  elective  requirement  if  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineehng 

Three-Year  Program  lor  the  Bachelor  of  Sdlonce 
Degree 

The  department  offers  courses  so  that  the  student  may 
complete  a  B.S.  program  in  three  academic  ydars  by  at- 
tending certain  Spring  and  Summer  Terms.  A  typical 
three-year  sequence  of  courses  is  outlined  tjelow. 

Typical  Program 

First  Year  Su        F        W        Sp 

DesTech.  212 3 

CivEng.  100A,  B Vz         '/z 

Math.  112,  113,  214,  321  4          4          3          3 

Physics  121,  122,  221  3          3          3 

CivEng.  201,  211  2          2 

Chem.  105 4 

Second  Year  F  W       Sp 

CivEng.  200A,  B '/s  Vz 

CivEng.  303,  304,  305 3  3  2 

CivEng.  212,  321  2  3 

Chem.  106;  ElecEng.  301,  302 4  2  2 

Micro.  121,  381  3  2 

CivEng.  310,  332;  Geol.  330 2  3  3 

Third  Year  F  W        Sp 

CivEng.  431 ,  432 3  2 

CivEng.  423,  424 3  3 

CivEng.  341 ,  471  3  3 

CivEng.  361  3 

Technical  elective 3  6 

CivEng.  391  A,  B '/z  '/; 

Integrated  Master's  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  during  the  junior 
year  of  the  civil  engineering  curriculum,  a  student  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  civil  engineering 
(either  M.E./M.S.)  may  elect  to  enter  the  integrated 
master's  program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  af- 
ford students  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  their  course 
work  than  is  usually  available  through  the  traditional 
B.S.  degree  followed  by  a  normal  M.E./M.S.  degree 
program.  In  this  program  students  may  work  toward 
both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  simultaneous- 
ly and  receive  both  simultaneously  upon  graduation  at 
the  end  of  their  program  (normally,  five  years  from 
freshman  matriculation).  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  students  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or 
more  in  their  civil  engineering  program.  All  credit  to  be 
counted  toward  the  master's  degree  must  carry  a  cu- 
mulative GPA  of  3.0  or  better. 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  30  hours  of  course 
work,  the  student  will  submit  a  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School.  At  this  time  the  student 
must  obtain  certification  from  the  undergraduate  dean's 
office  that  there  are  only  30  hours  remaining  to  be 
completed  for  the  program.  Upon  certification,  the  stu- 
dent will  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  15  hours  of  course 
work,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Graduate  School  a 
final  schedule  of  courses  which  specifically  identifies  all 
technical  elective  courses  and  which  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  graduate  coor- 
dinator or  the  department  chairman.  The  form  for  this 
may  be  obtained  from  the  department  secretary. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  department 
graduate  coordinator  for  procedures,  application  forms, 
and  other  details. 

Prearchltecture  Curriculum  Program 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  have  a  school  of  ar- 
chitecture. However,  civil  engineering  is  an  excellent 
preparatory  program  /or  architecture.  Review  the  pre- 
archltecture write-up  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog.  Students 
are  also  invited  to  come  into  the  Civil  Engineering  De- 
partment for  counseling  concerning  a  good  pre- 
archltecture program. 
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Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (MS),  Master  of  Engi- 
neering (M.E.).  (Students  anticipating  doctoral  work  in 
this  area  are  referred  to  the  College  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog.). 

Entranc*  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination required  for  applicants  from  non-ECPD  (Engi- 
neers' Council  for  Professional  Development)— accredit- 
ed schools. 

Application   Consideration   Dates  and  Entry  Times. 

Same  as  the  Graduate  School  schedule. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering 
or  its  equivalent.  (Students  with  other  backgrounds  will 
also  be  considered.) 

Fields.  Geotechnical  engineering,  structures  and  struc- 
tural mechanics,  transportation  engineering,  water  re- 
sources and  environmental  engineering. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  25  semester  hours  plus 
thesis,  CivEng.  699R  (6-hr,  min). 

Required  Course.  CivEng.  691 R  (1). 

Master  of  Engineering 

Prerequisite.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering  or 
Its  equivalent.  (Students  with  other  backgrounds  will 
also  be  considered.) 

Relds.  Geotechnical  engineering,  structures  and  struc- 
tural mechanics,  transportation  engineering,  water  re- 
sources and  environmental  engineering. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  27  semester  hours  plus  a 
project,  CivEng.  698R  (3-hr.  min). 

Required  Course.  CivEng.  691 R  (1). 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details  see  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

Courses 

100A,B.  Introduction  to  Civil  Engineering  1.  ('/^OO 
ea.) 

Fields  and  profession  of  civil  engineering;  principles 
involved  in  solving  engineering  problems. 

200A,B.  introduction  to  Civil  Engineering  2.  ('/sOO 

Continuation  of  CivEng.  100A,B.  Computational  meth- 
ods applied  to  civil  engineering  projects. 
201.   Engineering   Mechanics-Statics.   (2:2:0)   Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1 21 

Introductory  concepts  of  mechanics:  force  systems  in 
equilibrium,  resultants,  friction,  centroids. 

211.  Elementary  Surveying.  (2  1:3)  Prerequisites:  Math, 
110,  DesTech.  212. 

Lectures  and  fieldwork  in  measuring  distances,  an- 
gles, and  differences  of  elevation  by  usual  survey  meth- 
ods and  instruments.  Preparing  notes  and  surveying 
calculations:  and  simple  traverse 

212.  Engineering  Surveying.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  Civ- 
Eng. 211  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  surveying  theory,  including  curves,  earth- 
work, plane  coordinate  systems,  public  land  surveys, 
and  astronomical  observations 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (VsOO  ea  ) 

301.  Engineering  Mechanics-Statics  and  Mechanics 

0(  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Physics  121,  Math 

113. 


Force  systems,  equilibrium  laws,  centroids  and  mo- 
ments of  inertia,  friction,  stresses  and  deflection  In 
beams,  columns,  torsion  and  principal  stresses. 

303.  Engineering  Mechanics— Mechanics  of  Male- 
rials.  (3:2:3)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
201  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  elastic  stress  and  strain  re- 
lations; cylinders  and  spheres;  torsion;  beam  theory,  in- . 
eluding  bending  stresses;  deflections;  and  two-dimer>- 
sional  elastic  theory. 

304.  Engineering  Mechanics— Dynamics.  (3:2:3) 
Home  Study  also.  Prerequisites:  CivEng   201  or  301 

Concepts  of  dynamics  applied  to  particles,  systems  ol 
particles,  rigid  bodies,  vibration  systems,  and  nonrigid 
particles  systems.  Vector  notation  used. 

305.  Properties  of  Materials.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite.  Civ- 
Eng 303. 

Physical  testing  of  materials,  introduction  to  failure 
theories  and  solid-state  concept  of  behavior  ol  mate- 
rials, and  the  mechanics  of  deformation. 

310.  Introduction  to  Civil-Engineering  Design.  (2  1:3) 
Problem  definition  and  typical  procedures  in  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design.  Applying  digital  computer  to 
civil-engineering  problems 

321.  Elementary  Structural  Theory.  (330)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  201  or  303  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Loads  on  structures,  beams,  trusses,  influence  dia- 
grams, three-dimensional  analysis,  cable  systems,  ap- 
proximate analysis  of  frames,  and  deflections 

332.  Hydraulics  and  Fluid  Flow  Theory.  (3:3  0)  Pre- 
requisite: CivEng.  201 

Fluid'  properties,  fluid  statics  and  dynamics,  viscous 
flow,  and  boundary  layer  concepts.  Applying  theory  to 
pipes  and  open-channel  flow. 

341.  Elementary  Soil  Mechanics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites: 
CivEng.  303,  332;  Geol  330;  or  consent  of  instructor, 

Physicochemical  characteristics  of  soils  Permeability, 
seepage,  and  associate  uplift  pressure.  Consolidation 
and  strength  theory,  shearing  strengths  of  sand  and 
clay,  earth  pressure  theories,  slope  stability  analysis. 

361.  Highway  Engineering.  (32:3) 

Highway  planning,  economy,  and  finance;  traffic  engi- 
neering characteristics;  properties  of  highway  materials; 
rigid  and  flexible  pavement  designs. 

391A,B.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  (V^IO  ea  ) 

Group  discussion  of  technical  and  professional  activi- 
ties. Participation  by  faculty,  professional  engineers,  ad- 
vanced students,  and  other  invited  personnel 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3  0:0  ea  )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department  and  col- 
lege coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental  re- 
quirements and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 
On-the-job  experience 

423.  Structural  Steel  Design.  (32  3)  Prerequisites:  Civ- 
Eng 305  and  321. 

Applying  elastic  and  plastic  design  concepts  Stress 
analysis  and  design  of  beams,  stiffened  girders,  tension 
and  compression  members,  and  their  connections 

424.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  (33  0)  Prerequisite: 
CivEng.  321 

Theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete,  including 
columns,  beams,  slabs,  retaining  walls,  and  footings; 
elastic  and  ultimate-strength  methods  of  analysis. 

431.  Hydrology.  (323)  Prerequisite  CivEng.  332 
Water  in  nature,  relationships  tjetween  precipitation. 

evaporation,  inlillralion,  transpiration,  groundwater,  and 
stream  runoff 

432.  Hydraulic  Engineering.  (22:0)  Prerequisite  Civ- 
Eng 332 

Applying  principles  ot  fluid  mechanics  to  design  of  hy- 
draulic structures. 
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471.  Professional,  Economic,  and  Legal  Problems  In 
Engineering.  (3:0:0) 

Professional,  legal,  and  economic  problems:  con- 
tracts, specifications,  accounting,  feasibility  studies,  eth- 
ics. 

491A,B.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  ('/2:1:0  ea.) 

Technical  and  professional  activities.  Required  of  all 
majors. 

493R.  Civil  Engineering  Praciicum.  (Arr )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

498R.  Directed  Studies  In  Civil  Engineering.  (Arr.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

501.  Advanced  Mechanics  ol  Materials.  (3:3:0) 
Introduction  to  strain  energy  methods,  stresses  and 

strains  in  beams  and  curved  members,  beams  on  elastic 
foundations,  thick  cylinders,  torsion,  and  structural 
members. 

502.  Advanced  Properties  of  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: CivEng.  305  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics  of  deformation  and  fracture  of  solids;  me- 
chanical behavior  of  materials  correlated  with  atomic 
scale  mechanisms;  creep,  residual  stresses,  and  fatigue. 

503.  Applied  Elasticity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  CivEng. 
303,  Math  321 . 

Analysis  of  stress  and  strain,  equations  of  equilibrium 
and  compatability,  generalized  Hooke's  Law,  and  energy 
theorems. 

505.  Concrete— Its  Materials,  Uses,  and  Properties. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Manufacturing  and  testing  cements;  concrete  mate- 
rials and  concrete  mix  design;  techniques  of  concrete 
handling,  placing,  and  treatment;  laboratory  work. 

507.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
site: CivEng.  303. 

Experimental  methods  of  stress  determination  and 
their  applications  to  static  engineering  problems.  Me- 
chanical gages;  brittle  lacquers;  electric  resistance 
strain  gages;  photoelasticity  and  photostress  techniques. 

513.  Phoiogrammetry.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
212. 

Using  terrestrial  and  aerial  photographs  to  produce 
maps;  vertical  and  oblique  photography  and  mapping 
procedures.  Stereoscopic  viewing  and  relative  position 
of  objects  in  three  dimensions,  photo  interpretation, 
sources  of  errors. 

522.  Theory  of   Statically   Indeterminate   Structures. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  321 . 

Work  and  energy  methods,  moment  distribution,  slope 
deflection,  and  influence  lines. 

527.  Matrix  Methods  In  Structures.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
site: CivEng.  522. 

Development  of  stiffness  and  flexibility  methods  of 
structural  analysis  using  linear  algebra  and  the  digital 
computer. 

528.  Finite  Element  Analysis.  (3:0:0)  Prerequisite:  Civ- 
Eng  527  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Development  of  finite  elements  for  an  elastic  contin- 
uum, applications  using  matrix  algebra,  and  consid- 
eration of  plates,  shells,  and  frameworks  using  the  digit- 
al computer. 

531.  Water  Resources  Engineering.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
sites: CivEng.  431 ,  432. 

Planning  and  design  of  hydroelectric,  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, drainage,  and  multipurpose  projects  involving 
the  use  of  water  resources. 

542.  Foundation  Engineering.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Civ- 
Eng. 341. 

Subsurface  exploration,  bearing  capacity  concepts, 
settlement  of  structures,  and  basic  principles  of  founda- 
tion design. 

550.  Water  Quality  Management.  (30:0)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 
Philosophies,  objectives,  and  methods  of  water  quality 


management;  impact  of  various  uses  of  water  quality; 
behavior  of  pollutants  in  receiving  waters. 

551.  Sanitary  Engineering.  (3:2:3) 

Applying  public  health  engineering  to  deSgh,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
systems.  ■  ; 

555.  Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis.  (3:1:6)  Prerequi- 
sites: CivEng.  551,  Micro.  381,  or  equivalent.   ■'■■ 

Techniques  for  chemical  and  biological  analysis  of  the 
major  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  water,  sew- 
age, and  industrial  wastes. 

561.  Geometric  Design  of  Highways.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: CivEng.  361 . 

Designing  visual  aspects  of  highways.  Highway  classi- 
fication, design  controls  and  criteria,  and  elements  of 
design.  Geometries  of  vertical  and  horizontal  alignment, 
cross  sections  and  intersections,  and  interchanges.  Ca- 
pacity analysis. 

562.  Traffic  Engineering:  Characteristics  and  Oper- 
ations. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  361  or  equivalent. 

Traffic  flow  theory,  freeway  operations,  traffic  studies; 
design  of  roadways  and  parking  facilities,  at-grade  inter-  . 
sections,  interchanges,  channelization;  traffic  control  de- 
vices. 

565.  Transportation  In  Urban  Planning.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Transportation  in  urban  development.  Street  classifica- 
tion and  function.  Design  elements  of  streets,  inter- 
sections, and  access  drives.  Transportation  planning 
studies.  Land  use  transportation  interrelationships. 

573.   (ClvEng.-MPA)   Introduction  to  Public  Works 
Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Engineenng,   economic,   and   management   problems 
inherent  in  urban  public  works  activities. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:   consent  of  department.   Stu- 
dents must  meet  departmental  requirements  and  consult 
adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 
On-the-job  experience. 

610.  Theory  and  Design  of  Plates.  (3:0:0) 

Theory  and  analysis  of  thin  plates  of  moderate  thick- 
ness; membrane  theory;  anisotrophic  considerations. 

612.  Structural  Stability.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
303. 

Elastic  and  inelastic  buckling  of  columns,  analysis  of 
beam  columns,  torsional-flexural  buckling,  and  buckling 
of  thin  plates  and  cylindrical  shells. 

615.  Structural  Dynamics  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
304. 

Free  and  forced,  damped  and  undamped,  lumped  pa- 
rameter, and  multiple-degree-of-freedom  linear  struc- 
tures. Approximate  methods  for  nonlinear  structures; 
applications  to  frameworks  and  beams. 

620.  Advanced    Structures— Theory    and    Design. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  522. 

Arches,  frames,  continuous  structures  on  elastic  sup- 
ports, plastk;  design  theory,  etc. 

621.  Thin  Sfteii  Structures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Civ- 
Eng. 522.  424. 

Domes,  arches,  and  solid  plate  and  hypar  structures. 

622.  Design  of  Bridge  Structures.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
sites: CivEng.  341 ,  522,  423,  424. 

Floor  systems,  composite  and  continuous  beams  and 
girders,  trusses,  piers  and  abutments. 

623.  Prestressed  Concrete.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Civ- 
Eng. 522,  424. 

Basic  theory,  pre-  and  post-tensioning  methods.  De- 
tails of  design  and  fabrication  applications  to  continuous 
structures. 

625.  Design  ol  Multistory  Structures.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
sites: CivEng.  341 ,  522,  423,  424,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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Shear  walls,  floors,  columns,  frames,  and  foundations, 
using  elastic  and  plastic  methods.  Frame  response  to 
lateral  forces. 

632.  Advanced  Hydrology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Civ- 
Eng.  431 ,  432,  or  equivalent. 

Theory  and  application  to  engineering  design  and  in- 
vestigations. 

633.  Hydraulic  Design  of  Water-Control  Structures. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  432. 

Designing  dams  and  appurtenant  vi^orks  and  other 
water-control  structures. 

634.  Flow  In  Open  Channels.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
CivEng.  332. 

Principles  of  water  flow  in  artificial  and  natural  open 
channels  and  application  to  practical  problems. 

641.  Advanced  Soil  Mechanics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
CivEng.  341 ,  542,  or  equivalent. 

Topics  include  stress  distribution  in  earth  masses, 
shearing  strength  of  soils,  consolidation  theory,  settle- 
ment analysis,  stability  of  slopes,  and  bearing  capacity 
of  soils. 

643.  Earth-  and  Rock-Fill  Structures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: CivEng.  341  or  equivalent. 

Design  and  construction  of  earth-  and  rock-fill  dams, 
selecting  dam-sites  and  materials,  seepage  and  pore 
pressure  studies,  shearing  strength  data,  stability  analy- 
sis, and  construction  controls. 

644.  Advanced  Foundation  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: CivEng.  641. 

Dewatering  excavations,  embankments  on  soft  clay 
and  natural  slopes,  pile  and  caisson  foundations,  shal- 
low foundation,  seismic  and  vibrant  motions,  founda- 
tions on  collapsible  and  expansive  soils. 

646.  Flow  ol  Rulds  through  Porous  Media.  (3:0:0) 
Prerequisites;  CivEng.  332,  341 . 

Fluid  flow  in  saturated  and  unsaturated  anisotropic 
media.  Darcy's  Law  and  Navier-Slokes  equations.  Po- 
tential theory  and  conformal  mapping,  analog  solutions. 

652.  Design  of  Water  Treatment  Works.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: CivEng.  555  or  equivalent. 

Water  purification  and  treatment  for  culinary,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  uses. 

653.  Design  of  Sewage  Treatment  Works.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: CivEng.  551  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  and  design  of  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities. 

654.  If«dustrlal  Waste  Treatment  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
CivEng.  551 ,  555;  or  equivalent. 

Treatment  and  disposal  of  industrial  wastes:  studies  of 
basic  industries  and  their  waste  problems. 

663.  Pavement  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
361  or  equivalent. 

Properties  and  selection  of  pavement  components  in- 
cluding soils,  stabilized  soil,  base,  subbase,  subgrade, 
and  bituminous  materials.   Design  of  rigid  and  flexible 
pavements. 
691R.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  ('/2:1:0  ea.) 

694R.  Selected   Problems  In  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

697R.    Research    In   Civil    Engineering.   (2-6:Arr  Arr 

ea.) 

698R.  Directed  Studies  In  Civil  Engineering.  (Arr) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and /or  Master's 
Graduate  Committee. 

Investigation,  study,  and  presentation  of  a  technical 
report   Project  must  be  approved  by  the  graduate  com- 
mittee. 
699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (Arr ) 

794R.   Selected   Topics   In    Civil    Engineering.   (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Research  for  Doctoral  Studies.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Dissertation  tor  Doctoral  Students.  (Arr.) 
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Associate  Professor:  Jorgensen. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lee,  Liechty,  Lind  (Chairman, 
3256  SFLC),  Thackeray. 

Instructors:  Carter,  Demos,  Holladay,  Pottberg.  Thomp- 
son, Wright  . 

The  clothing  and  textiles  curriculum  is  designed  to  help 
the  student  understand  clothing  as  it  relates  to  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  families  and  to  provide  training 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  A  knowledge  of  tex- 
tiles is  emphasized  as  an  aid  to  wise  selection  and  ef- 
fective use  and  care  of  clothes.  Expression  of  creative 
abilities  is  encouraged  in  the  designing,  selection,  and 
construction  of  clothing. 

Careers  open  to  majors  in  this  field  vary  with  individ- 
ual aptitudes  and  experience  and  with  the  choice  of  ap- 
propriate courses  from  allied  departments.  Professional 
opportunities  are  found  in  demonstration  work,  dress 
designing,  dressmaking,  fashion  illustration,  fashion  mer- 
chandising, fashion  promotion,  garment  manufacturing, 
institutional  purchasing,  textile  designing,  textile  pro- 
motion, textile  testing,  and  theatre  costuming.  Students 
may  also  prepare  for  graduate  study  which  can  lead  to 
positions  in  the  fields  of  college  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  services. 

Selected  junior  and  senior  students  in  the  department 
have  the  opportunity  to  enhance  their  training  in  the 
area  of  textiles  and  textile  technology  by  attending 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  a  semester  or  one  year  Students  who  are  inter- 
ested should  contact  the  department  chairman. 

Campus  Couture,  sponsored  by  the  department,  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  designing 
and  (Constructing  garments  for  others.  Majors  are 
strongly  advised  to  seek  employment  at  Campus  Cou- 
ture for  at  least  one  semester.  Employees  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  in  clothing  construc- 
tion and  design  classes  and  successful  completion  of 
CloTx.  265. 

Ma|or  Requirements 

Majors  are  required  to  complete  28  or  more  credit 
hours  in  the  Clothing  and  Textiles  Department  and  are 
to  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  sup- 
porting departments  within  the  College  of  Family  Living: 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships,  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition,  Interior  Environment,  and  Family  Re- 
source Management.  Students  must  also  complete  the 
general  education  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Uni- 
versity (see  the  general  education  program  sections  of 
this  catalog). 

Students  selecting  Options  1  or  4  will  receive  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Those  selecting  Options  2 
or  3  will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

Transfer  students  should  complete  at  least  10  credit 
hours  of  work  in  this  department  to  qualify  for  gradu- 
ation. 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  maintain  an 
overall  GPA  of  at  least  2.0  with  no  hours  of  D  credit  in 
the  major  department. 

Minor  Requirements 

Students  who  choose  clothing  and  textiles  as  their  mi- 
nor field  of  study  must  have  their  programs  approved  by 
this  department.  They  must  complete  14  credit  hours  (5 
at  BYU),  with  at  least  one  course  in  three  of  the  follow- 
ing lour  areas: 

Construction:  CloTx.  165,  235,  265,  355,  520R. 
Design  and  selection:  CloTx.  110,  221,  300,  345,  350. 
History  and  economics:  CloTx.  330,  430,  472,  473,  474. 

Textiles  CloTx  260.  360,  490. 

Options 

Four  options,  aimed  at  providing  background  and  train- 
ing for  particular  professional  opportunities,  are  included 
in  the  clothing  and  textiles  ma)or  These  are:  (1)  fashion 
merchandising,  (2)  fashion  design,  (3)  clothing  and  tex- 
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tiles  and  communications,  and  (4)  general  clottiing  and 
textiles. 

Option  1— Fashion  Merchandising 

Ttie  course  work  offered  in  this  area  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide specialized  training  for  those  seeking  positions 
such  as  buyer,  assistant  buyer,  comparison  shopper, 
fashion  coordinator,  and  fashion  promoter. 

Required  Courses 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

110,  165,  260,  360,  472,  473.  474,  490 

Plus  8  hours  of  electives  within  the  department. 

Chemistry 

100  (3)  Elementary  College  Chemistry 
Physics 

1 77  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Psychology  or  Sociology 

111  (3)  General  Psychology  or  Introductory  Sociology 
Economics 

110  (3)  Economy,  Society,  and  Public  Policy 
Communications 

101  (2)  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications 

102  (2)  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 
Accounting 

201  (3)  Elementary  Accounting 
Business  f^anagement 

241  (3)  Introduction  to  Marketing 

256  (3)  Introduction  to  Retailing 
Organizational  Behavior 

321  (3)  Fundamentals  of  Organizational  Behavior 

Approximately  32  credit  hours  are  allowed  for  elec- 
tives, which  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  other  departments  within  the  College  of  Family 
Living.  Of  the  128  hours  total,  40  hours  must  be  upper- 
division  credit. 

Option  2— Fashion  Design 

The  following  program  is  planned  for  students  interested 
in  apparel  or  theatrical  costume*  designing: 

Required  Courses 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

110,  165,  260,  265,  330,  345,  350,  355,  490 

Plus  5  hours  of  electives  within  the  department 
Chemistry 

100  (3)  Elementary  College  Chemistry 
Physics 

1 77  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Two  of  the  following  three  courses: 

Economics  110  (3)  Economy,  Society,  and  Public 
Policy 

Psychology  111  (3)  General  Psychology 

Sociology  111  (3)  Introductory  Sociology 
Art  and  Design 

102  (2)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 

103  (2)  Drawing  for  Nonmajors 
1 06  (29  Crafts  for  Nonmajors 
Plus  7  hours  of  art  electives 

Interior  Environment 

425  (3)  Textiles  for  the  Interior 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
123  (3)  Beginning  Acting 
126R  (2)  Stage  Makeup 
320  (3)  Beginning  Theatrical  Design 
362  (2)  Theatrical  Costume  Design 
Plus  6  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  the  following: 
319  (2)  Beginning  Technical  Theatre:  Construction 

and  Painting 
361  (3)  Directing  I  heory 
461  (3)  Directing  the  One-Act  Play 
562  (2)  Advanced  Costume  Design  for  Stage  and 
Screen 

Select  a  combination  of  electives  that  will  complete  a 
total  of  128  hours,  including  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  other  departments  within  the  College  of  Family 
Living. 

•Those  who  are  interested  in  theatrical  costume  design- 
ing should  take  theatre  and  cinematic  arts  classes. 


Option  3— Clothing  and  Textiles  and  Communleatlona 

The  following  program  is  recommended  for,  students 
who  are  interested  in  promotion  areas,  such  as  advertis- 
ing, copy  writing,  and  fashion  reporting. 

Required  Courses 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

110,  165,  260,  330.  360,  430,  472.  490 

Plus  7  hours  of  electives  within  the  departttlSnt 

Art  and  Design 
31 1  or  312  (3)  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture 

Chemistry 

100  (3)  Elementary  College  Chemistry 
Physics 

177  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Two  of  the  following  three  courses: 

Economics  1 1 0  (3)  Economy,  Society,  and  Public 
Policy 

Psychology  111  (3)  General  Psychology 

Sociology  111  (3)  Introductory  Sociology 
Communications 

101  (2)  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications 

102  (2)  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 
21 1  (3)  News  Writing 

230  (2)  Introduction  to  Advertising 
255  (2)  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 
332  (2)  Advertising  Media  Planning  and  Budgeting 
334  (3)  Retail  Advertising 
Industrial  Education 
250  (3)  Graphic  Arts 

Select  a  combination  of  electives  that  will  complete  a 
total  of  128  hours,  including  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  departments  within  the  College  of  Family  Living. 

Option  4-Generai  Clothing  and  Textiles 

The  general  clothing  and  textiles  concentration  provides 
training  for  such  positions  as  consulting  with  com- 
mercial   companies,    teaching    in    stores    and    trade 
schools,  extension  services,  and  custom  dressmaking. 
Required  Courses 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

110,  165,  235,  260.  265,  300.  330,  345,  350.  355, 
490 

Plus  6  hours  of  electives  within  the  department 
Chemistry 

1 00  (3)  Elementary  College  Chemistry 
Physics 

1 77  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Two  of  the  following  three  courses: 

Economics  1 1 0  (3)  Economy,  Society,  and  Public 
Policy 

Psychology  111  (3)  General  Psychology 

Sociology  111  (3)  Introductory  Sociology 

Select  a  combination  of  electives  that  will  complete  a 
total  of  1 28  hours,  including  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  other  departments  within  the  College  of  Family 
Living. 


Courses 

105.  Elementary  Clothing  Construction.  (1:1:2) 

Unit  method  of  clothing  construction  applied  to  simply 
designed  cotton  apparel.  A  service  course  for  non- 
majors  with  little  or  no  sewing  experience.  Materials:  ap- 
proximately $15.00. 

110.  Selection  and  Care.  (2:2:1) 

Design  elements  related  to  apparel  selection;  prin- 
ciples of  wardrobe  planning,  buying,  and  care;  personal 
analysis  for  self-improvement. 

135.    Clothing   Construction   lor   Nonmajors.   (2:1:0) 
Prerequisite:  CloTx.  105  or  equivalent  experience. 

Construction  techniques  for  lightweight  fabrics. 
Choice  of  project  adapted  to  student's  experience.  Ma- 
terials: approximately  $25.00. 

145.  Flat  Pattern  Designing.  (1:1:2)  Prerequisite:  pre- 
vious experience  in  clothing  construction. 
Dress  designing  from  a  basic  sloper. 
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221.  WMvlng.  (2:1  3) 

Creative  design  applied  to  weaving  methods.  Mate- 
rials: $15.00  to  $50  00. 

235.  Children's  Clothing.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  CloTx. 
135.  145,  or  equivalent  experience. 

Selection,  design,  and  construction  of  children's 
clothing,  related  to  child's  developmental  needs. 

255.  Rttlng  and  Intermediate  Construction.  (32:4) 
Prerequisite:  CloTx.  145. 

Basic  fitting  of  dresses  and  pants.  Construction  tech- 
niques for  bulky  and  other  challenging  fabrics.  Mate- 
rials: approximately  $50.00. 

260.  General  Textiles.  (3:3:1)  Home  Study  also 

Natural  and  synthetic  textile  fibers,  yarns,  fabric  con- 
struction, dyes,  and  finishes,  with  application  to  the  pur- 
chase, use  and  performance  of  textile  fabrics. 

300.  Clothing  the  Family.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  at  least 
3  hours  in  the  social  sciences  or  one  class  in  CDFR. 

Physical,  social,  and  psychological  needs  related  to 
clothing  for  family  members  at  various  age  levels 
Coordinating  family  resources  to  solve  clothing  prob- 
lems. 

330.  History  of  Costume.  (3:3:0) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  Influences  on  dress 
through  the  ages.  Analyzing  costume  as  an  expression 
of  life-style  and  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  modern  fash- 
ions. 

345.  Draping  and  Flat  Pattern  Design.  (3:2:4)  Prereq- 
uisite: CloTx.  110,  255,  260.  Recommended:  CloTx. 
336 

Creative  design,  achieved  through  techniques  of  flat 
pattern  and  draping  on  an  individualized  dress  form. 
Materials:  $50.00  or  more. 

350.  Apparel  Design.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisites:  CloTx.  336, 
345. 

Creative  experiences  in  designing  apparel  for  different 
production  processes  and  price  levels.  Materials:  $25.00 
or  more. 

355.  Tailoring.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  CloTx.  255,  260. 

Custom  and  commercial  tailoring  techniques  applied 
to  construction  of  a  coat  and  a  suit.  Materials:  $75.00 
or  more 

360.  Intermediate  Textiles.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  CloTx. 
260.  Chem.  100  or  equivalent. 

Performance  testing  of  textiles  by  standard  test  pro- 
cedures. 

365.   Couture   and   Mass   Production   Techniques. 

(2:1:4)  Prerequisites:  CloTxx.  110,  145,  255. 

Adapting  apparel  design  and  construction  techniques 
to  couture  and  mass  production  methods.  Scheduled 
laboratory  experience  with  Campus  Couture. 

430.  Historic  Textiles.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CloTx.  260. 
Developments  in  design  and  production  of  textiles  as 
an  expression  of  man's  cultural  achievements. 

472.  Fashion  Industry.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  9  hours  In 
clothing  and  textiles.  Recommended:  Econ.  110 

Relation  of  fashion  movement  to  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  clothing.  Garment  production,  fashion 
designers,  fashion  cycles,  and  trade  organizations. 

473.  Clothing  and  Textiles  Merchandising  1.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  CloTx  260,  472:  Acctg.  201;  BusMgt  241 
or  256;  Econ.  110. 

Processes  involved  in  planning  and  operating  mer- 
chandising divisions  in  fashion  retail  stores. 

474.  Clothing  and  Textiles  Merchandising  2.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  CloTx  472  Recommended:  CloTx.  110, 
165,  300.  360 

Duality  comparison  of  apparel,  household  textiles,  and 
related  merchandise  available  for  retail  selling  Aids  in 
buying  and  selling 

490.  Seminar.  (11:0)  Prerequisites:  12  credit  hours  in 
major  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  reports  and  readings  in  clothing  and  textiles. 


520R.  Workshop  In  Clothing  and  Texlites.  (1-3: 
Arr  :Arr  ea)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

595R.  Special  Topics  In  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr )  Prerequisites;  15  semester  hours  in  clothing 
and  textiles  and  consent  of  instructor 

599R.  Merchandising  Internship.  (4  Arr  Arr  ea  )  Pre- 
requisites: CloTx  110.  165.  260.  472.  473;  Acctg.  201; 
BusMgt.  241.  256;  Comms.  102;  Econ  110;  OrgB  321; 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Fifteen-week  full-time  work  experience  spent  in  fulfill- 
ing specific  training  assignments  in  a  retail  store.  Rec- 
ommended as  an  elective  for  students  in  Option  1 
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Protessors:   Barney,    G     Barrus,    Bateman,    Bradley, 

Burnett  (Chairman.  D-501   HFAC).  Haroldsen.  Rich. 

Smith,  Stephan. 
Associate  Professors:  Beckham,  Fairbanks,  Gibb.  Mills, 

Peterson.  Richardson.  Whiting 
Assistant  Protessors:  Anderson.  W.  Barrus.  Christen- 

sen.   Frost.  Goodman.  Hindmarsh.  Johnson.  Kagel. 

McKinlay.  Porter.  Tarbox.  Wadsworth. 
Instructor  Griffiths 
Special    Instructors:    Bickerton.    Hampton.    Monson. 

Searle.  Sink.  Stum.  Walker.  White. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  program  in  communications  provides  each  student 
with  a  foundation  in  the  basic  process  of  commu- 
nication (personal  and  mass)  and  an  understanding  of 
the  impact  of  the  mass  media  in  society  Students  may 
specialize  in  areas  ranging  from  interpersonal  to  mass 
communication  with  the  curriculum  organized  to  provide 
concentrations  in  advertising,  broadcasting,  film,  journal- 
ism, photography,  public  relations  organizational  com- 
munications, and  speech  communication  Related  areas 
covered  by  particular  concentrations  include  inter- 
personal communication,  media  sales,  prelaw,  and 
many  others. 

Students  publish  the  campus  laboratory  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Universe:  they  produce  on-lhe-air  programs 
and  news  shows  on  KBYU-TV  and  KBYU-FM;  they  plan 
advertising  campaigns  for  actual  commercial  clients, 
grapple  with  corporate-image  problems  of  industrial 
firms,  and  shoot  and  process  film  for  newspaper  read- 
ers and  movie  and  TV  viewers 

A  series  of  lectures  on  communications  is  sponsored 
throughout  the  year  to  bring  students  in  contact  with 
leading  professionals  and  scholars  in  the  Held  of  com- 
munications Professional  activities  are  also  stimulated 
by  student  organizations  in  advertising.  )Ournalism, 
broadcasting,  public  relations,  and  speech 

The  department  offers  a  variety  of  courses  to  help 
nonmajors  develop  communication  skills,  including 
Comms.  100  (Human  Communication),  Comms  101 
(Introduction  to  Mass  Communication),  Comms.  102 
(Introduction  to  Public  Speaking),  and  Comms  301  (In- 
troduction to  Organizational  Communication). 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

The  department's  goals  are  to  provide  each  student  su- 
perior education  and  training  in  communication,  to  en- 
gage in  significant  research  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  the  community,  and  the  profession;  and  to  akJ 
the  media  and  other  organizations  in  upgrading  their 
performance  Since  the  fabric  of  modern  society  is  heW 
together  by  interpersonal  and  mass  communication,  el- 
tectlve  communication  contributes  to  the  individual's 
general  understanding  and  competence  as  well  as  to 
professional  preparation  for  careers  in  mass  commu- 
nications, government,  industry,  business,  law.  and  edu- 
cation In  every  endeavor  personal  and  public  commu- 
nication skills  are  useful  and  an  understanding  of  the 
communication  process  is  vital. 
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General  Education 

Students  In  communication  are  generally  encouraged  to 
emphasize  social  sciences,  business,  writing,  and  fine 
arts  in  their  selection  of  general  education  and  support- 
ing courses.  Comms.  100,  101,  and  102  are  depart- 
mental courses  that  prepare  students  in  Category  II  of 
the  general  education  program. 

A  statistics  course  Is  required  of  all  students  In  the 
department  with  the  exception  of  those  in  photography, 
journalism  education,  and  speech  education.  This  re- 
quirement may  be  met  by  taking  Sociol.  205  or  Stat. 
211.  Dunng  some  semesters  a  special  section  of  these 
courses  may  be  available  for  communication  majors. 

Departmental  Core  Curriculum 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  com- 
munication must  complete  a  minimum  of  32  hours  of 
credit  in  the  department.  That  minimum  will  be  higher  in 
some  sequences.  Included  in  those  hours  will  be  the 
following  core  curriculum: 

Comms.  100  (3),  101  (2),  480  (3),  399R  (1-4),  for  9-12 
hours 

Each  student,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  speech 
or  journalism  education,  must  participate  in  a  super- 
vised professional  experience  under  Comms.  399R.  In 
most  instances  that  will  be  an  oft-campus  professional 
internship,  but  It  may  be  a  special  professional  expe- 
rience supervised  on  campus  by  the  student's  faculty 
adviser. 

In  addition  to  the  core,  each  student  selects  an  area 
of  concentration.  That  area  of  concentration  specifies 
departmental  courses  to  be  taken  as  well  as  a  program 
of  supporting  course  work  outside  the  department.  This 
course  work  replaces  an  academic  minor,  except  that 
the  concentration  in  journalism  education  and  speech 
education  requires  a  teaching  minor  selected  from  the 
courses  listed  in  the  Education  section  of  this  catalog. 

Requirements  lor  a  Minor  In  Communication 

Those  minoring  In  communication  must  complete  a  min- 
imum of  16  credit  hours  selected  from  the  core  curricu- 
lum and  one  of  the  concentrations  listed  below 
Comms.  101  and  211  are  required  of  all  minors  in  mass 
communications  areas.  The  following  requirements  ap- 
ply to  those  minoring  in  speech  and  interpersonal  com- 
munication: 

Interpersonal:  Comms.  100,  102,  130,  305,  and  6  hours 
of  electives  from  301,  310,  330,  403.  410 

Speech:  Comms.  100,  102,  130,  305,  and  6  hours  of 
electives  from  311,  315,  401,  403,  492,  494 

Speech  Education:  Comms.  100,  102,  111,  130,  305, 
371,  401,  492  (speech  education  minors  must  be 
cleared  through  the  coordinator  of  speech  commu- 
nication education) 

BYU  Forensic  Organization 

The  speech  communication  area  offers  an  opportunity 
for  all  students  to  participate  in  competitive  speech  ac- 
tivities on  both  the  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  levels. 
These  activities  are  open  to  the  general  student  body, 
regardless  of  major.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  about  thirty  debate  trips  during  the  aca- 
demic year. 

Advertising  Concentration 

Candidates  must  complete  the  departmental  core  plus  a 
minimum  of  28  hours  in  the  advertising  sequence  core 
and  area  of  emphasis. 

Advertising  Sequence  Core:  Comms.  21 1 ,  230,  255, 
307,  332,  333,  338,  and  339  (20  hours) 

For  the  remaining  8  hours  students  have  the  option  to 
propose  any  of  the  courses  in  one  of  the  three  areas 
that  lead  to  career  opportunities  in  advertising.  These 
career  areas  and  specific  courses  in  each  category 
must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  adviser 
prior  to  class  registration.  This  is  mandatory  for  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  in  advertising.  Areas  and  recommend- 
ed courses  are  as  follows: 


Creative  Comms.  305,  334,  335,  395,  403,  439,  Engl. 

21 8R  (8  hours) 
Media  Sales:  Comms.  305,  334,  335,  403,  434,  439, 

444,  510  (8  hours) 
Retail:  Comms.  305,  334,  335,  403,  433,  439,  510  (8 

hours) 

Supporting  Area  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
candidates  in  advertising  must  complete  17  hours  of 
course  work  in  supporting  areas  of  communication. 
These  courses  must  include— 

BusMgt  241  (3)  Introduction  to  Marketing  (for  non- 
business majors) 

BusMgt.  444  (3)  Buying  Behavior  and  Marketing  Deci- 
sions (must  be  taken  the  semester  immediately  be- 
fore Comms.  439  if  439  is  selected) 

In  addition  to  the  above  two  courses,  advertising  stu- 
dents must  complete  the  balance  of  the  17  hours  in 
supporting  areas.  These  courses  should  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser  and  must  have  his  or 
her  prior  approval.  Courses  should  represent  a  logical 
grouping  from  one  or  more  departments  that  give  sup- 
port to  the  students  career  goals.  Possibilities  include 
course  work  from  art  and  design,  accounting,  computer 
science,  English,  economics,  business  management,  or- 
ganizational behavior,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  is 
also  strongly  recommended  that  Indus.  250  (Graphic 
Arts)  be  included  in  the  supporting  area. 

Broadcasting  Concentration 

A  student  interested  in  broadcasting  and  film  Is  required 
to  complete  the  departmental  core,  the  broadcasting  se- 
quence core,  and  one  of  the  areas  of  concentration  list- 
ed below.  The  number  of  hours  required  will  depend 
upon  the  area  of  concentration.  In  addition,  the  student 
must  take  1 0  hours  of  supporting  area  courses  as  noted 
tielow. 

Broadcasting  Sequence  Core:  Comms.  211,  230,  255, 
307,  ThCA  121  (McKinlay)  (13  hours) 

All  the  courses  in  the  selected  area  of  emphasis  must 
be  taken.  Possibilities  are- 
Broadcast  Management  Sales:  Comms.  312*,  333,  334, 

346,  347,  434,  444,  449,  510  (24  hours) 
Noncommercial  Telecommunication:  Comms.  272,  346, 

347,  450,  456*,  510,  550;  EdPsy.  555,  620  (19  hrs.) 
Broadcast  News:  Comms.  272,  312*.  333,  340.  346, 

420',  449,  453,  510  (23  hours) 
Broadcast   Production:   Comms.   272,   333,   346,   347, 

449.  453,  456,  510,  556  (21-23  hours) 
Film  Production:  Comms.  263,  272,  333.  346,  374,  375, 

372*.  556  (21-23  hours) 
Broadcast  Talent  Performance:  Comms.  130.  272,  310, 

312',  330,  333,  346,  403,  453,  510  (23  hours) 

"Courses  require  consultation  with  adviser. 

Supporting  Area  Courses.  Each  student  will  also  take 
10  hours  of  supporting  course  work  from  outside  the 
department.  The  selection  of  those  courses  is  proposed 
by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  adviser. 

Film  Concentration 

For  details  of  this  program  check  with  the  Department 
of  Communications. 

Journalism  Concentration 

Candidates  must  complete  32  hours  in  communication, 
including  23  hours  in  the  journalism  sequence  core  and 
the  selected  area  of  emphasis. 

Journalism  Sequence  Core:  Comms.  211,  230,  255, 
307,  312  (14  hours) 

The  following  tracks  are  available  to  journalism  students: 

Broadcast  Journalism:  Comms.  272,  340,  346,  420  (9 

hours) 
Magazine  Journalism:  Comms.  323,  427,  528  (8  hours) 

plus  at  least  1   hour  of  electives  in  communication 

(Comms.  420  recommended) 
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Newspaper   Journalism:   Comms    323.   420  (5   hours) 

plus  at  least  4  hours  of  electives 
Comms.  521  is  recommended  as  an  elective  in  all  three 

areas 

Supporting  Area  Course*.  In  addition  to  the  alx>ve, 

candidates  in  journalism  must  complete  20  additional 

hours  as  follows: 

9  hours  from  the  social  sciences  in  courses  numbered 

300  or  above 
11   hours  proposed  by  the  student  from  one  or  from 

several  fields 

These  courses  should  relate  to  the  students  goals  and 
represent  a  logical  plan  of  study,  and  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  an  adviser. 

Joumalltm  Education  Concentration 

This  concentration  is  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  journalism  teaching  and  student  publication  super- 
vision in  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  teaching 
major  in  journalism,  candidates  must  complete  the 
teacher  education  courses  prescribed  for  a  secondary 
school  teaching  certificate  and  a  teaching  minor  se- 
tected  from  the  minors  listed  in  the  Education  section  of 
this  catalog. 

Tfie  teaching  major  in  journalism  totals  32  hours,  in- 
cluding 23  hours  beyond  the  departmental  core  to  be 
taken  as  follows: 

Journalism  Sequence  Core:  14  hours 
Comms.  323.  420 

Electives— 5  hours  chosen  from  among  Comms.  263. 
272.  335.  338.  340.  346,  347.  365.  427.  434,  450. 
521,  528.  550.  and  ThCA  117R  and  478R. 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  educational  broad- 
casting should  consult  their  departmental  adviser  for  ad- 
ditional guidance. 

Photography  Concentration 

Candidates  must  complete  36  hours  in  communication, 
including  the  departmental  core  and  27  additional 
hours. 

Photography  Sequence:  Comms.  211.  230.  255.  263, 
264,  272.  307.  365R.  366,  368R.  369R  (26  hours) 
plus  1  hour  of  electives.  with  Comms  374R  or 
THCA  1 1 7R  recommended 

Supporting  Area  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
candidates  must  complete  the  following  related  courses 
(12  hours): 

Art  and  Design 

102  (3)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 
Industrial  Education 

250  (3)  Graphic  Arts 
Electives— 6  hours  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
Business  Management 

241  (3)  Introduction  to  Marketing 
Industrial  Education 

453  (3)  Photolithography 

454  (3)  Photo-Screen  Process  Printing 

Photographic  Technician 

Supervisor:  W.Barrus 

The  two-year  associate-degree  program  in  photographic 
technology  is  designed  to  prepare  technicians  for  ser- 
vice on  the  staffs  of  newspapers,  magazines,  industrial 
departments,  and  commercial  and  portrait  studios 
Training  is  provided  in  both  camera  and  darkroom  tech- 
niques for  still  photography,  and  supporting  courses  are 
offered  in  communications,  cinematography,  advertising, 
design,  and  graphic  arts. 

First  Year  F  W 

ArtDs.  102 3 

Comms.  263.  101  3  2 

Indus.  250,  453 3  3 

Comms.  264 3 

Second  Year  F        W 

Indus  351  3 

Comms.  368R.  365 3  2 


Comms  272 2 

Comms.  307 3 

Comms  366.  369 2          2 

Comms.  495R 2 

ThCA  117R 2 

Public  Relations/Organizational  Communication 
Concentration 

This  is  a  new  sequence  that  joins  the  strengths  of  pub- 
lic relations  and  organizational  communication  into  a 
single  program.  Students  will  now  t>e  given  the  tools  to 
operate  in  the  imf>oriant  management  functions  of  txjth 
internal  and  external  communication  in  organizations  A 
student  with  this  emphasis  in  communication  woukj  be 
employable  in  the  traditional  public  relations  areas,  as 
well  as  in  training,  personnel,  and  management. 

Besides  the  departmental  core,  students  majoring  in 
public  relations/organizational  communication  must 
complete  the  following  34-hour  core:  Comms  130.  211, 
230,  225.  263.  301.  305.  307.  312,  335,  336.  435. 

Supporting  Area  Courses.  Students  should  also  com- 
plete 15  hours  of  supporting  area  course  work  with  at 
least  12  of  those  hours  in  upper-division  credit  These 
courses  should  be  selected  on  the  tiasis  of  career 
goals  Tfie  proposed  supporting  area  program  must 
have  the  written  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser.  Sugges- 
tions for  supporting  area  course  work  can  be  obtained 
from  the  college  advisement  center  or  the  faculty  advis- 
er 

Speech  and  Interpersonal  Communication 
Concentrations 

Candidates  must  complete  the  departmental  core,  the 
sequence  core,  and  one  of  the  areas  of  concentration 
listed  below.  Tfie  number  of  hours  required  will  depend 
upon  the  area  of  concentration.  Major  study  in  this  area 
focuses  on  three  tracks 

1  Interpersonal  Communication— behavioral  ap- 
proaches in  the  study  of  human  communication. 
Courses  in  this  area  stress  theoretical  concepts  of  hu- 
man message  systems  in  everyday  living,  with  appli- 
cations of  these  concepts  to  interpersonal,  group,  and 
organizational  communication. 

2.  Speech  Communication— rhetorical  designs  and 
strategies  which  facilitate  change  in  social  and  public 
affairs.  Courses  aim  to  develop  skill  in  the  analysis,  cre- 
ation, and  oral  presentation  of  discourse  as  well  as  to 
examine  the  criticism  and  literature  of  public  address. 

3  Speech  Communication  Education— a  comjxjsite  of 
the  interpersonal  and  the  speech  communication  tracks 
for  those  students  wishing  to  certify  to  teach  on  the 
secondary  level 

Sequence  Cores  Comms  102.  111.  130.  305  (10 
hours)  One  of  the  following  tracks  may  tje  pursued: 

Interpersonal  Communication:  Comms.  301.  310.  330, 

403.   410.   and   at   least   3   hours  of  electives  (12 

hours) 
Speech  Communication    Comms.  311.  315.  401.  403, 

492.  494  (13  hours) 
Speech  Communication  Education:  Comms.  330.  371, 

401.  403.  492.  and  4  hours  of  electives  from  301, 

310.  311.  315.  410.  494  (16  hours) 

Supporting  Area  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  above, 

candidates  in  speech  and  interpersonal  communication 
must  complete  20  hours  of  elective  courses  from  one  or 
from  several  fields  These  courses  should  relate  to  the 
students  goals  and  represent  a  logical  plan  of  study, 
and  they  must  be  approved  by  an  adviser 

A  20-hour  approved  minor  in  any  field  will  also  fill  this 
requirement 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (MA) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Candidates  must  sub- 
mit scores  from  Miller  Analogies  Test 
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Application  Consideration  Dates.  February  1,  March 
1 ,  May  1 ,  June  1 ,  October  1 .  and  November  1  each 
year. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites. 

1 .  Candidate  must  have  received  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  an 
accredited  institution  vt^ith  a  3.0  GPA  or  higher  in  the 
most  recent  60  semester  hours  of  course  vi/ork. 

2.  If  the  candidate  does  not  have  an  undergraduate 
major  in  communications  or  an  adequate  back- 
ground in  one  of  these  areas  of  interest  (commun- 
ications research,  mass  communications,  speech  and 
interpersonal  communication,  communication  educa- 
tion, or  telecommunications),  certain  undergraduate 
courses  will  be  required  before  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  program  is  undertaken.  This  requirement 
must  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candidate's 
advisory  committee  and  the  department  graduate 
coordinator  or  chairman. 

3.  A  background  in  statistics  is  desirable  and  a  prereq- 
uisite course  in  that  field  will  be  required. 

4.  Professional  experience  in  the  area  of  commun- 
ications is  desirable  and  professional  competence  in 
written  and  spoken  English  is  necessary. 

5.  Candidates  must  meet  all  Brigham  Young  University 
Graduate  School  requirements. 

Field.  Communications. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R).  A  nonthesis  option  is  also 
available  requiring  40  hours  of  course  work  and  includ- 
ing a  major  written  project. 

Required  Courses.  Comms.  610  and  611  for  mass 
communications  students.  Comms.  600  and  61 1 ,  with 
610  highly  recommended,  for  speech  communications 
students.  Comms.  613  recommended  for  all. 

Examinations.  Written  comprehensive  and  final  oral  ex- 
amination required. 

Candidates  emphasizing  mass  communications  must, 
if  they  select  the  nonthesis  option,  present  an  intensive 
professional  experience  as  part  of  their  program. 

Students  desiring  to  complete  a  graduate  minor  in 
communications  should  consult  the  department  chair- 
man or  graduate  coordinator  regarding  a  recommended 
program  of  study. 

Courses 

100.  Human  Communication.  (3:3:1)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-HA) 

Theory,  philosophy,  and  practical  applications  of  com- 
municative principles  relevant  to  interpersonal,  small- 
group,  and  mass  communication  settings.  Recommend- 
ed for  all  who  wish  to  communicate  more  effectively. 

101.  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication.  (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 

Media  of  mass  communication  and  their  functions  in 
modern  society:  newspapers,  magazines,  motion  pic- 
tures, radio  and  television,  advertising,  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

102.  Introduction  to  Public  Spealdng.  (2:2:1)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-HA) 

Improving  public  speaking  skills:  verbal  ability,  self- 
confidence,  message  structure,  and  audience  adapta- 
tion. 

111.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  (3:2:2)  Home  Study 
also. 
Principles  and  practices. 

130.  Introduction  to  Interpersonal.  Communication 
Processes.  (2:2:0) 

Survey  and  application  of  intra-  and  Interpersonal  hu- 
man communication. 

211.  News  Writing.  (3:2:3)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequi- 
sites: Engl.  115  or  equivalent,  score  of  23  on  English 


portion  of  ACT  or  comparable  achievement  on  depart- 
ment qualifying  test,  ability  to  type  40  wpm. 

Gathering,  evaluating,  and  writing  news  tor  news- 
papers and  broadcast  media. 

230.  introduction  to  Advertising.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 

Comms.  211. 

Advertising  and  its  role  in  American  economy;  values 
to  advertisers  and  media.  Newspaper  and  broadcast  ad- 
vertising principles. 

2SS.  Introduction  to  Broadcasting.  (2:2:1) 

Role  of  radio  and  television  in  modern  society  and  In- 
fluences, current  practices,  and  social  Implications  of 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting. 

263.  Photography  Foundation  1.  (3:23) 
Application  of  camera  and  darkroom  techniques  to 

communications  and  artistic  expressions,   emphasizing 
black-and-white  photography. 

264.  Photography  Foundation  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites: 
ArlDs.  102,  Comms.  263. 

Color  photography,  emphasizing  the  basics  of  making 
color  negatives  and  transparencies.  Darkroom  tech- 
niques in  color  printing. 

272.  Fundamentals  of  Motion-Picture  Production. 

(2:0:4) 

Production  planning,  story  boards,  motion-picture 
photography,  and  film  editing.  Laboratory  projects  using 
8  mm  equipment. 

301.  Introduction  to  Organizational  Communications. 

(3:3:0)   (G-HA)   Prerequisite:    Comms.    100,    102,   or 
equivalent. 

Analyzing  communication  In  organizations  with  appli- 
cation techniques  that  enhance  understanding. 

305.  Discussion  and  Conference  i.«adershlp.  (3:3:1) 

Analyzing  and  using  human  communication  potentials 
tor  enlightenment,  problem  solving,  leadership,  self- 
actualization,  and  evaluation  In  small  groups. 

307.  Communications  Law.  (3:30) 

Legal  rights,  privileges,  and  regulations  of  press,  ra- 
dio, television,  and  films;  libel,  contempt,  copyright, 
rights  of  privacy;  decisions  of  regulatory  bodies. 

310.  interviewing  and  Listening.  (2:2:0) 

Theories  and  techniques  of  interviewing,  emphasizing 
empathetic  listening. 

311.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  (2:2:0) 
Applying  reasoned  discourses  to  argumentation  and 

debate. 

312.  Reporting.  (4:3:8)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  211. 
News  evaluation;   interviewing;   fact   gathering;   beat 

coverage  of  courts,  government,  education,  labor,  and 
business. 

314R.  Debate  Techniques.  (1:1:1  ea.) 

Open  to  members  of  the  forensics  squad  who  obtain 
approval  of  the  Communications  Department  and  the 
debate  council.  Students  must  register  for  this  course 
with  at  least  two  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

315.  Social  Rhetoric.  (2:2:0) 
Settings  and  strategies  of  rhetorical  Influence. 

323.  Editing.  (3:2:6) 

Copy  editing,  headline  writing,  page  makeup,  photo 
editing,  and  handling  wire  copy. 

330.    Paradigms   of   Interpersonal   Communications. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  130. 

Contemporary  theories,  concepts,  models,  and  empir- 
ical research  relevant  to  interpersonal  communicative 
processes. 

332.  Advertising   Media   Planning  and  Budgeting. 

(2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  230. 

Intensive  study  and  practice  in  selecting  advertising 
media  for  reaching  specific  and  general  audiences.  How 
to  best  use  the  media  for  delivering  advertising  mes- 
sages. 

333.  Broadcast   Advertising.   (3:3:1)    Prerequisites: 
Comms.  230,  255. 
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Advertising  principles  for  broadcast  media;  study  of 
research,  audience  measurement.  Writing  commercials, 
programs,  spot  announcements;  time  buying,  produc- 
tion, transcription,  and  film  services. 

334.  Retail  Advertising.  (3;3;0)  Lab  included.  Prerequi- 
site: Comms.  230 

Planning  and  preparing  advertising  programs  and  lay- 
outs. Advertising  philosophy  of  the  retail  marketplace 

335.  Public  Relations.  (3:3;0)  Home  Study  also.  Pre- 
requisite: Comms  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor 

Philosophy  and  practice  in  business,  government, 
education,  and  other  institutions  Study  of  publics, 
media,  methods,  press  relations,  and  publicity. 

336.  Public  Relations  Case  Studies.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Comms  335 

Cases  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  actual  public  re- 
lations problems  which  have  confronted  business,  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  other  institutions. 

338.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  (33:1)  Prerequi- 
site: Comms  333 

339.  Promotion   Management   In  ttie   Media.  (3:31) 
Prerequisite:  Comms  230. 

Organization  and  functions  of  circulation  dejjartments 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  broadcasting  stations; 
for  those  interested  in  management  positions  in  media 
promotion. 

340.  Broadcast   News.   (3:2:4)   Prerequisite:    Comms. 
272,  312. 

Preparing  and  producing  newscasts  and  public  affairs 
programs.  Interviews,  documentaries,  commentaries, 
editorials,  and  special  events.  Practical  and  latjoratory 
experience  provided 

346.  Broadcast  Television  Production.  (2  2:2)  Prereq- 
uisite: Comms  255  or  qualifying  examination. 

Instruction  and  laboratory  practice  in  planning,  writ- 
ing, editing,  and  producing  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams. 

347.  Broadcast  Management  Problems  and  Prac- 
tices. (2:2  2)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  346. 

(Contemporary  problems  and  practices  In  commercial 
and  noncommercial  broadcasting  through  reading,  inde- 
pendent research,  and  class  discussion 

365R.   Press   Photography.   (2:0:0   ea.)   Prerequisites: 
Comms.  263,  Physics  i  77  or  equivalent 

Designing  and  producing  single  and  multiple-picture 
sequences  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  put>- 
lications. 

366.  Advertising  and  Illustrative  Photography.  (2:1:3) 
Prerequisite:  Comms  264 

Black-and-white  and  color  photography,  using  prin- 
ciples of  layout  and  persuasive  communication  to  de- 
sign and  produce  advertising  for  all  media. 

36SR.  Pictorial  Photography.  (2  1:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Comms.  263  or  equivalent 

Art  composition  applied  to  photography.  Perfecting 
35-mm  and  larger  format  techniques  through  creative 
projects  of  landscapes,  still  life,  and  recorded  sound. 

369R.  Color  Photography.  (2:2:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ArlDs.  102,  Comms.  263.  264. 

Creative  use  of  color  in  photography  Advanced  tech- 
niques in  cokjr  transparencies  and  color  printing 

371.  (Comms.-ThCA)  Forenslcs  Programming.  (22  1) 

Prerequisite  ThCA  121  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Conducting  and  evaluating  competitive  speaking 
events 

372.  Motion  Picture  Production  Management  (2  12) 

Prerequisite  Comms  272 

Planning  and  managing  all  production  phases  of  mo- 
tion picture  or  TV  tape,  including  budgeting,  scheduling, 
and  coordination  of  all  required  resources. 

373.  Motion   Picture  and  Televtslon   Sound.   (21  2) 

Prerequisite:  Comms  272 

Motion  picture  and  videotape  sound  production;  se- 
lection and  use  of  equipment,  location  and  studio  re- 


cording, and  postproduction  sound  track  preparation. 

374R.  Motion  Picture  Photography.  (3  22  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisites: Comms  263,  272.  and  ThCA  117R 

Principles  of  8mm  and  16mm  motion  pkrture  photog- 
raphy composition,  camera,  film,  and  lens  selection;  ex- 
posure: and  interior  and  exterior  lighting  techniques 

375R.  Motion  Picture  Editing.  (322  ea  )  Prerequisites: 
Comms  272  and  ThCA  117R 

Selecting  continuity  and  timing  of  motion-picture  foot- 
age to  tell  a  story.  Introduction  to  sound  editing.  Techni- 
cal procedures  and  8mm  and  16mm  editing  equipment. 

377.  (Comms.-ThCA)  Secondary  Teaching  Curricu- 
lum and  Methods.  (331)  Prerequisite  SecEd  276 

Evaluation  and  preparation  for  student  teaching:  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  observations,  pretesting,  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  and  materials 

395R.  (Comms.-ArtOs.)  Creative  Design.  (330  ea ) 
(G-HA)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Introduction  to  the  philosophies  and  methodologies  of 
the  creative  design  approach  to  solving  problems,  plus 
comprehensive  experiences  to  develop  the  creative  pro- 
ductivity of  student  thinking 

399R.  Professional  Communications  Experience.  (1- 

4  0:0  ea )  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of 
sequence  coordinator  Project  approval  required  prior  to 
registration. 
On-the-job  experience.  Majors  must  take  at  least  1 

hour  of  credit 

401.  Advanced  Speech  Composition.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Comms.  too  or  102 
Speech  writing  and  oral  presentation 

403.  Persuasive  Speech  Communication.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite. Comms.  100  or  102. 

Psychology,    principles,    and    techniques;    applying 
these  factors  in  communication. 
410.  Nonvert>al  Communication.  (2  2:0) 

Body  language,  proxemics,  kinesics,  and  other  non- 
verbal codes 

420.  Depth  Reporting.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms. 
312 

Techniques  of  modern  investigative  reporting  for  print 
and  electronic  media  Research,  writing,  and  analysis  of 
rrajor  public  issues 

427.  Magazine  Writing.  (33  0)  Home  Study  also  Pre- 
requisite: Comms  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor 

Analysis  of  nonfiction  magazine  markets  and  criticism 
of  articles  written  in  the  course 

433.  Retail  Advertising  Management  (30:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Comms.  334 

Organizing  the  advertising  department.  Market  re- 
search and  advertislrig  campaigns 

434.  Newspaper  Advertising   Management  (2:20) 

Prerequisites  Comms  230  338 

Organizing  the  advertising  staff,  servicing  of  kjcal  and 
national  accounts,  display  and  classified  rale  structures. 
advertising  sales,  promotion,  and  research. 

435.  Professional  Seminar  In  Public  Rela- 
tions/Organizational Communication.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite, Comms   336 

Applying  communication  pnnciples  to  internal  and  ex- 
ternal publics,  fact  finding,  planning,  and  evaluating  so- 
cial interrelationships 

439.  Advertising  Media  and  Campaigns.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites Comms  333  and  338 

Researching  and  planning  advertising  campaigns  re- 
lated to  national  and  local  objectives;  media  selection 
and  budgeting,  individual  project  in  production  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign 

444.  Broadcast  Sales  Administration.  (3:30)  Prerequi- 
sites Comms  230,  255.  333 

Understanding  the  complex  interrelationships  involved 
in  the  sales  administration  of  a  broadcast  facility. 

449.  Broadcast  Programs  and  Audiences.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites: Comms.  346,  347 
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Basic  program  forms  used  in  radio  and  television,  ef- 
fective program  structure  and  appeals,  audience  re- 
search and  measurement. 

450.    Noncommercial    Telecommunication    Systems. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

Examining  and  developing  noncommercial  nonmass- 
media  telecommunication  systems.  Use  and  impact  in 
training,  instructional  systems,  and  program  distribution. 

453.  Broadcast  Announcing.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisites: 
Comms.  255  and  ThCA  121  (section  for  broadcasters). 

Laboratory  and  broadcast  experience  in  presenting 
major  types  of  radio  and  television  announcing  mater- 
ials. 

456.  Television  Operations  and  Directing.  (3:3:3)  Pre- 
requisite: Comms.  346.  Recommended:  ThCA  460R. 
Theories  and  techniques. 

479.  (Comms.-ThCA)  Secondary  Student  Teaching. 

(4-8:1:20-80)  Prerequisites:  Comms.-ThCA  377  and 
completion  of  two-thirds  of  courses  required  for  teach- 
ing major  and  minor  or  composite  major. 

Required  for  teaching  major  and  minor  a  composite 
major.  For  course  description  and  fees,  check  with 
Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

480.  Senior  Seminar.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Comms. 
100,  101,  and  senior  standing. 

Contemporary  practices,  ethics,  and  problems  of 
communication  in  a  social  and  business  setting;  in- 
troduction to  communications  research. 

492.  Rlietoric.  (3:3:0) 

Ancient  and  contemporary  rhetoric  applied  to  educa- 
tion. Required  of  majors  seeking  secondary  education 
certification. 

494.  Great  Speeches,  Speakers,  and  Issues.  (2:2:0) 

Analysis  and  evalyation  of  historical  and  contempo- 
rary public  address. 

495R.  Projects  in  Communication  Practice.  (1-2:0:0 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  de- 
partment chairman. 

Independent  research  projects  and  readings  for  com- 
munications majors.  Projects  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance of  registration. 

501.  History  of  Mass  Communications.  (2:2:0) 

Print,  film,  and  broadcast  communication  media  from 
their  beginnings  to  the  present,  and  their  roles  as  in- 
stitutions in  American  society. 

510.  Mass  Media  Administration.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Comms.  312,  439,  449. 

Organizing  and  administering  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  stations,  and  television  stations. 

521.  Opinion  Writing.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  312 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Opinion  function  of  the  mass  media  in  editorials,  col- 
umns, commentaries,  and  reviews. 

528.  Magazine  Editing  and  Publishing.  (2:2:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Comms.  312. 

Layout  and  design  for  magazines  and  business  pub- 
lications. Contemporary  practices  in  content  and  pro- 
duction. 

550.   instructional  Telecommunication  Production. 

(2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Producing  modules  and  units  of  predesigned  instruc- 
tional packages. 

556.  Advanced  Program  Development  and  Produc- 
tion. (2-4:1:3-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Broadcasting  and  film  production,  observing  profes- 
sional standards. 

580.  Comparative   World   Communication    Systems. 

(2:2:0) 

Mass  media  systems  in  developing,  authoritarian,  and 
free  nations  and  their  relationship  to  government. 

581.  international  Communication  Problems.  (2:2:0) 
Cultural,  physical,  and  governmental  barriers  to  infor- 


mation flow  between  nations;  role  of  the  press  in  foreign 
policy;  and  international  propaganda, 

590.  Selected  Readings  and  Projects.  (1-2:0:p>' 

Independent  research  and  study  outside"  of  usual 
thesis  work. 

600.  Speech  Communication  as  a  Pro(essiafi'(3:3:0) 

The  literature  and  the  profession  of  speech  commun- 
ication. 

601.  Psychology  of  Speech  Communication.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  100,  401,  or  403. 

Psychological  elements  in  speech,  language,  and 
communication  behavior. 

610.  Studies  In  Communication  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Comms.  100;  one  or  more  courses  in  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  and  sociology. 

Historical  and  philosophical  development  of  commun- 
ications theory,  applied  to  problems  of  the  mass  media. 

611.  Research  Methods  in  Communication.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites:  Stat.  221,  Psych.  373  or  Socio!.  606  or 
equivalent. 

Includes  readership,  readability,  and  audience  mea- 
surement. Introduction  to  thesis  writing. 

613.  Literature  of  Communications.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Comms.  610. 

Literature  that  contributes  to  the  understanding  and 
functioning  of  all  communications  processes. 

614.  Organizational  Communication.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  and  research  of  intraorganizational  commun- 
ication problems. 

615.  Propaganda,  Public  Opinion,  and  Commun- 
ications. (3:3:0) 

Roles  of  the  mass  media  as  channels  of  propaganda 
and  influences  upon  public  opinion.  Effects  of  public 
opinion  on  mass  communications. 

617.  Mass  Communications  and  Government.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  307  or  PolSci.  361  or  363. 

Contemporary  relationship  between  government  and 
the  mass  media,  considering  the  philosophical  and  his- 
torical basis  for  regulation  in  light  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

620.  Instructional  Telecommunication  Design.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  instructional 
telecommunication  packages. 

621.  Rhetorical  Theory.  (2:2:0) 

History  and  development  of  the  rhetorical  principles  in 
the  classical  world,  analyzing  the  works  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintillan,  and  others. 

623.  American  Public  Address.  (2:2:0) 

Significant  speakers  and  speeches  and  their  relation- 
ships to  American  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life. 
From  colonial  times  to  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

624.  Contemporary  Public  Address.  (2:2:0) 
Significant  speakers  and  speeches  in  post-World  War 

II  society,  emphasizing  contemporary  modes  of 
communication  and  trends  in  rhetorical  analysis. 

625.  Small-Group  and  Dyadic  Communication.  (2:2:0) 

626.  Argumentation  and  Advocacy.  (2:2:0) 
Argumentation  applied  to  inquiry  into  and  advocacy  of 

social  issues. 

690.  Seminar  in  Mass  Communications.  (1:1:0) 

691 R.    Special    Studies    in    Communications.    (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Individual  work  on  approved  problems  not  leading  to 
a  thesis.  Projects  must  be  approved  before  registration. 

692R.  Internship  In  Communications.  (1-5:1-5:0  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  Comms.  600,  690.  Limited  to  5  hours  of 
total  credit. 

693.  Theory  of  Persuasion.  (2:2:0) 
The  role  of  ancient  and  modern  persuasive  concepts 
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in  forming,  controlling,  and/or  changing  opinions  ot  in- 
dividuals or  groups 

699R.  Tliesl*  lor  Master's  Degree.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

Computer  Science 

Professors:  Carlson.  Dean 

Associate   Professors:  Ashton.   Beus.   Burton.   Call. 

Crandall,    Gardner,    Hays.    Norman   (Chairman.    222 

TMCB) 
Assistant  Professors:  Stokes  Wnght. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Computer  Science  Department  offers  programs  of 
study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Mas- 
ler  of  Science  degrees  Ttie  objective  of  these  programs 
Is  to  tram  computer  professionals  qualified  to  contribute 
successfully  in  any  of  the  areas  of  computer  science 

A  computer  professional  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
problems  m  the  design  and  implemeniation  of  modern 
computer  and  information  systems.  This  implies  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  available  in  the  field  and 
the  skills  to  apply  these  m  individual  situations  The 
computer  science  program  provdes  training  in  these 
skills  through  a  graded  series  of  courses  ranging  from 
basic  computer  concepts  to  advanced  developments  m 
compilers,  assemblers,  machine  organization  operating 
systems,  and  other  areas 

For  those  who  wish  to  minor  in  computer  science, 
there  are  several  alternatrves  available,  depending  on 
the  students  major  fiekl  In  addition,  service  courses 
are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  other 
departments 

Students  contemplating  eventual  doctoral  graduate 
work  in  computer  science  are  encouraged  to  obtain  a 
strong  mathematical  background,  including  Math.  371 
and  372 

Requirements  for  a  Major 

A  bacfielor's  degree  candid&te  majoring  in  computer 
science  is  required  to  complete  the  following  core 
courses  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 

ComSci.  132.  220.  232.  330.  351,  380.  391 R  (twice), 

420,  431 .  440,  506 
Math.  112,  113. 
Stat.  321 
Engl.  316 

In  addition,  four  courses  must  be  selected  from  the 
elective  courses  listed  betow.  including  two  from  com- 
puter scierKe  and  one  from  mathematics. 

ComSci    224.   231.   432.   436.   451.   or  any  500-level 

computer  science  course. 
Psych  570. 

Math   343,  371,  372,  411    508   512 
Other-ComSci   233:  Stat  241    433   434 

Sampte  Course  Sequence  for  Maiors 

First  Year  F        W      Sp/Su 

Math   112,  113 4  4 

ComSci    132,  232,  220 3  3  3 

Swwnd  Year  F  W      Sp/Su 

ComSci   351 ,  380,  330 3  3               3 

ComSci  420 3 

Stat  321  3 

Maior  elective 3 

Engl  316 3 

Third  Year  F  W      Sp/Su 

ComSci   431,440 6 

ComSci  505 2 

ComSci.  391 R V4  Vi 

Maior  elective  3 

Mathematics  electrves    3 

Requirements  for  a  Minor 

The  department  adheres  to  the  University  requirement 
of  14  semester  hours  of  course  work  The  specific 
courses  that  are  to  be  used  must  be  approved  by  the 


department  Foltowing  are  three  sample  sets  of  courses 
that  are  approved 

1  ComSci   132.  220.  232,  330.  351 

2  ComSci   131.  231.  (220  or  232),  330  351 

3  ComSci    133(A.B).  233.  (220  or  232).  330.  351 

Many  other  comljinations  may  be  approved  after  dis- 
cussion with  an  adviser  from  the  department 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Maste'  of  Science  (M  S  ) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  A  tDachelors  degree  in  computer  science 
or  equivalent  course  work  in  related  undergraduate  pro- 
grams 

Field.  Computer  science 

Requirements.   Minimum   of   24   semester   hours   plus 

thesis  ';6  semester  hours) 

Required  Courses.  None  (no  graduate  credit  s  given 
for  courses  numtsered  less  than  400) 

Examii>atlon.  Degree-seeking  candidates  must  pass  a 
written  and  ■  or  oral  examination  covering  their  graduate 
studies 

Courses 

105.  Computers  and  Their  Use.  (2:20) 

A  nonprogramming  introduction  to  the  use  ot  com- 
puters in  society 

120.  Introduction  to  Computer  Organization.  (221) 

Elementary  information  representation,  kjgic  design, 
and  computer  organization  for  computer  science  nr»a- 
jors 

122.  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming.  (2  2  1) 

Algorithm  formulation  and  high-level  programming  lor 
computer  science  majors 

130.  Computers   and    Programming.   (221)   (G-ML) 

Prerequisite  Math   lOOE  c  equivalent 
Computer  programming  tor  beginners 

131.  SdenUflc  Computing  1.  (332)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site Math   100E  or  equivalent 

Computer  programming  for  engineering  and  science 
students 

133A.  Business  Computing  1.  (2  4  1)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site Math   110 

Computer  organization  and  programming  emphasizing 
business  applications  Taught  In  an  eight-week  term  or 
block 

133B.  Business  Computing  2.  (1  2  1)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site  Math    110 

Continuation  of  ComSci  133A  Taught  in  an  eight- 
week  term  or  block 

220.  (ComSd.— ElecEng.)  DigiUI  Computer  Electrort- 

ics.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisites  Pnvsics  122  or  ComSci  132 
or  ElecEng    120 

Basic  elements  and  technokjgies  used  to  make  digital 
computers,  laboratory  experience  m  constructing  simpte 
computer  subsystems 

224.  (ComSd.-ElecEng.)  DigiUI  Computer  Sequen- 
tial Circuits  Design.  (3  2  31  Prerequisite  ComSci  220 

Asynchronous  and  synchronous  sequential  circuit 
analysis  and  synthesis,  mciua.ng  (lip-floo  excitation  func- 
tions state  assignments,  and  race  conditions 

231.  Scientific  Computing  2.  (3  3  2)  Prerequisite 
ComSci   131  or  equivalent 
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Data  handling,  file  handling,  structured  programming, 
and  mathematical  applications. 

232.  Computer    Organization    and    Programming. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  120  and  122 
Continuation  of  ComSci  120  and  122 

233.  Programming  Commercial  Applications  In  CO- 
BOL. (3:3,2)  Prerequisite:  ComSci,  133  or  330. 

Computer  applications  in  business  using  the  COBOL 
programming  language:  data  management,  sorting,  and 
file  maintenance. 

300.  Programming  Systems  Survey.  (3  3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: ComSci,  131.  132.  or  133. 

Overview  of  programming  techniques,  data  structures, 
languages,  and  operating  systems. 

330.    Programming    languages.    (3:3:0)    Prerequisite: 
programming  experience  using  high-level  language. 

Principles  and  concepts  characterizing  high-level 
computer-programming  languages 

351.  information  Structures.  (3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  Com- 
Sci. 232 

Computer  representation  of  information— its  structure 
and  logical  organization  for  optimum  computer  process- 
ing. 

380.   Computer  Arctiitecture.   (3  3  0)   Prerequisites: 
ComSci  220  and  232, 

Includes  memory  and  addressing,  arithmetic  schemes, 
data  channels,  order  codes,  microprogramming,  and 
multiprocessors. 

391R.  Seminar  In  Computer  Science  Topics.  ('/2:2:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  ComSci  330  or  351 

A  participation  seminar  with  final  examination.  Reports 
taken  from  current  developments  in  the  computer  field, 

420.  Operating  Systems  Principles.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: ComSci  330  and  380 

Principles  underlying  the  design  and  implementation 
of  computer  operating  systems. 

431.  Algoritiimic  Languages  and  Compilers.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites  ComSci  330  and  351 

Formal  description  of  algorithmic  languages  and  the 
techniques  used  in  their  compilation:  semantics,  ambi- 
guities, procedures,  replication,  iteration,  and  recursion. 

432.  Assemblers.  (3:31)  Prerequisite:  ComSci  351. 
Implementation  and  use  of  advanced  assembly  lan- 
guage features:  macro  processors  and  software  portabi- 
lity. 

436.  List  and  String  Processing.  (3:31)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci  351 

Techniques,  languages  j;SNOBOL,  LISP,  etc.),  and 
applications  (computational  linguistics,  formula  manipu- 
lation, text  processing,  artificial  intelligence). 

440.  Operating  Systems  Design.  (3:30)  Prerequisite 
ComSci.  420 

Pragmatic  aspects  of  computer  operating  systems  im- 
plementation 

451.  Information  Systems  Analysis.  (33  2)  Prerequi- 
site: ComSci  233  or  330.  Recommended:  ComSci.  351. 
Techniques  of  analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of  com- 
puter implementation. 

501 R.   Advanced  Topics   In   Computer  Science.   (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Recent  developments  in  computer  science. 
505.  Computers  and  Society.  (330) 

Discussion,  reading,  and  written  composition  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  current  and  future  computer  usage 
upon  society 

510.    Formal    Languages   and    Syntactic    Analysis. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci    431  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Definition  of  formal  grammars  and  algorithms  for  syn- 
tactic analysis 

531.  Compiler  Theory  and  Design.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: ComSci.  431  and  432. 


Theory  and  design  of  compilers  and  interpreters,  in- 
cluding syntax-directed  compilers  and  metacompilers. 

551.  Data-Based  Computer  Systems.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
site: ComSci.  351 . 

Data  bases  and  data-base  management,  including  de- 
sign and  evaluation,  retrieval  languages  and  systems, 
information-structuring  techniques,  and  data  integrity. 

552.  Computer  Center  Management  and  Performance 
Measurement  (33  2)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  in  computer  science. 

Using  hard  and  software  monitors  In  systems  im- 
provement and  future  design  Implications  for  computer 
center  management 

555.  Computer  Graphics.  (3:2:1)  Prerequisite:  ComSci. 

431  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Current  techniques,  including  interactive  graphics, 
graphics  system  design,  and  two-  and  three-dimensional 
picture  drawing  and  display  processors 

561.  Theoretical  Foundations  of  Computer  Science. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  l^ath    210  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Formal   languages,   automata  theory,   sequential  ma- 
chines,  computability  and   undecidability.   and  graph 
theory, 

n  Psychology  570.  Computer  Use  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.  (3:3:6) 

571.  Discrete  Systems  Simulation.  (3:31)  Prerequi- 
sites: Psych  570  or  ComSci.  231  or  330.  Stat.  321 . 

Computer  simulation  utilizing  logical,  numerical,  and 
Monte  Carlo  models.  Collecting  and  evaluating  statistics 
on  passage  times,  flow  volume,  queue  lengths,  man- 
power, and  equipment  utilization. 

572.  Artificial  Intelligence  and  Heuristic  Program- 
ming. (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  ComSci  231  or  330,  Stat 
221  or  321 

Heuristic  vs.  algorithmic  methods;  description  of  cog- 
nitive processes:  approaches  to  mathematical  invention. 
Research  in  theorem  proving,  game  playing,  simulation 
of  cognitive  processes,  etc. 

581.  Advanced  Computer  Architecture.  (33:3)  Prereq- 
uisite: ComSci.  38C.  Recommended:  ComSci.  224. 

Synthesizing  innovative  and  relevant  machine  organi- 
zations 

598R.  Special  Projects.  (1-3:1  0)  Prerequisites:  Com- 
Sci 351  and  consent  of  instructor. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  committee  chairman. 


Economics 

Professors:   Bateman.   Clark  (Chairman.   335  KMHW), 

Davies,  Doxey,  Nelson,  Wimmer 
Associate  Professors:  Dutton,  Koller,  McDonald,  Ove- 

son.  Parsons,  Pope.  Pritchett,  Rickenbach. 
Assistant   Professors:   Crawford,    Heiner,    Israelsen, 

Kearl,  Nanto. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Undergraduate  training  in  economics  provides  excellent 
preparation  for  entrance  into  many  graduate  programs 
or  professional  careers.  A  minimum  of  designated 
courses  is  required,  allowing  students  considerable  flex- 
ibility in  developing  a  curriculum  consistent  with  their 
professional  goals. 

The  following  areas  are  most  popular  among  students 
graduating  with  a  major  in  economics: 

1 .  The  study  of  law 

2.  Graduate  study  in  business— MBA,  DBA,  or  Ph.D.  in 
business  or  M.A.  in  organizational  behavior  ^ 

3.  Graduate  study  in  economics— either  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 

4.  Graduate  study  in  allied  fields— Asian  studies,  Latin 
American  studies,  urban  studies,  public  adminis- 
tration, etc. 
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5.  Employment  in  business  or  labor  relations 

6.  Career  in  government  service 

7.  Teaching  economics  in  secondary  schools 

General  Infonnatlon  lor  Ma|ors 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  economics  is  offered  in 
both  the  College  of  Business  and  the  College  of  Social 
Sciences  Specific  requirements  in  each  college  are  out- 
lined t>elow. 

It  ts  recommended  that  after  completing  Econ  110.  a 
student  enroll  in  a  300-level  field  course  in  economics 
while  completing  the  mathematics  and  statistics  require- 
ments. It  Is  then  recommended  that  a  student  take 
Econ.  410.  411.  and  487  or  488  as  soon  as  possible 
Afler  completing  Econ  410  and  411.  students  are  en- 
couraged to  take  the  remainder  of  their  field  courses  at 
ttie  500  level  Students  may  not  take  300-level  and  500- 
level  fiekJ  courses  in  the  same  area  (eg..  374  and  574) 
without  permission  from  the  department  chairman 
Econ.  510.  511,  and  588  are  strongly  recommended  for 
those  contemplating  graduate  work  in  either  economics 
Of  business.  The  department  allows  a  maximum  of  3 
hours  of  D  credit  in  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  major  re- 
quirements. 

Adviaement 

The  faculty  are  anxious  to  consult  with  majors  as  well 
as  students  contemplating  economk;s  as  a  major  Rou- 
tine questions  shoukj  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  col- 
lege advisement  center,  but  general  questions  regarding 
curriculum  and  career  decisions  shouk)  be  directed  to 
ttie  faculty 

Requirement!  lor  a  Major  in  the  College  of  Business 

Students  majonng  in  the  College  of  Business  must  take 
at  least  27  semester  hours  in  economics.  The  foltowing 
courses  are  required:  Econ  110.  410.  411.  315  or  515. 
487  or  488  At  least  9  of  the  total  hours  in  economk;s 
must  be  at  the  500  level. 

Students  majoring  In  economics  in  the  College  of 
Business  should  take  the  following  business  core 
courses  as  soon  as  possible:  Econ.  110,  Math.  112  or 
141.  Acctg.  201  and  202.  ComSci  133A  or  a  quickie 
course  in  FORTRAN,  and  Stat  321  (Stat  321  is  recom- 
mended) or  221  (for  4  hours)  Students  recerving  less 
than  a  B-  in  Econ.  110  must  take  Econ  212  before  en- 
rollir>g  in  Econ.  410  or  41 1. 

Students  majonng  in  the  College  of  Business  are  re- 
quired to  take  one  course  from  each  of  the  foikswcng 
areas  A  through  C  to  complete  the  business  core  re- 
quirement: 


Area  A 

•Econ  353 
•Econ.  553 
BusMgt.  301 


Area  B 

BusMgt   341 
BusMgt   361 


AreaC 

OrgB  321 
BusMgt  499 
BusEd   305 


•If  Econ.  353  or  553  is  used  to  satisfy  the  core  require- 
ment, it  cannot  be  counted  in  the  1 1  elective  hours 

We  recommend  that  students  lake  Engl  315  or  Bus- 
Ed  320R 

Requirements  for  a  Ma|or  in  Itte  College  ol  Social 

Sdencee 

Students  majoring  in  ttie  College  of  Social  Sciences 
must  take  at  least  30  semester  hours  in  economics.  The 
folk3wir>g  courses  are  required  Econ.  110.  410,  411. 
315  or  515.  487  or  488  At  least  9  of  the  total  hours  in 
economics  must  be  at  the  500  level 

Students  majonng  in  economics  m  the  College  of  So- 
cial Sciences  shoukj  take  the  folkDwing  courses  as  soon 
as  possible  Econ  110.  Math  112  or  141.  Slat  321 
(Stat.  321  IS  recommended)  or  221  (tor  4  hours)  Stu- 
dents recerving  less  than  a  B-  in  Econ  110  must  take 
Econ.  212  tsefore  enrolling  in  Econ.  410  or  411 

We  recommend  that  students  take  the  following 
courses:  Acctg  201.  ComSci  133A  or  a  quickie  course 
in  FORTRAN,  and  Engl   315 


Requirements  for  an  Ecortomlcs  Minor 

Students  selecting  economics  as  a  minor  subject  must 
take  Econ  110.  300  or  410.  301  or  411.  and  6  addi- 
tional hours  in  economics  above  301. 


Graduate  Program 


Program.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.).  Master  of  Arts 
(MA) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (GRE)  with  advanced  examination  in  econom- 
cs  International  students  from  non-English-speaking 
countries  must  take  the  TOEFL  or  Michigan  tests  in 
English  Students  may  be  required  to  take  special  place- 
ment examinations  in  the  prerequisite  subject  matter 
areas 

Application  Consideration  Dales.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Prerequisites.  6  semester  hours  of  intermediate  eco- 
nomic theory.  3  semester  hours  in  pnnciples  of  statis- 
tics, and  an  introductory  calculus  course— or  equivalent 
proficiency  in  these  subjects  as  demonstrated  by  appro- 
priate examination  (D  credit  is  not  considered  accept- 
able): English  proficiency 

Ttiere  are  five  masters  programs  All  require  Econ. 
510  and  51 1 .  Further  details  on  these  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Economics  Department  graduate 
coordinator 

Program  1— Ph.D.  Preparation.  Minors  permissible:  Op- 
tion 2  only,  requirements  33  semester  hours,  major  re- 
search paper,  final  examinations 

Program  2— Managerial  Economics.  Minors  per- 
missible Option  2  only;  requirements  30  semester 
hours,  major  industry /put)lic  sector  study,  final  exam- 
inations 

Program  3— Two-Year  College  TeacNng.  Minors  per- 
missible: normally  a  continuation  of  undergraduate  ma- 
jor or  minor.  Option  2:  requirements  35  semester  hours 
(including  a  junkDr  college  or  secondary  teaching  certifi- 
cate), major  research  paper,  final  examinations 

Program  4— Area  Studies:  Asian  or  Latin  American. 

Requirements  15  semester  hours  m  economics.  15  se- 
mester hours  in  area  studies,  joint  thesis,  and  final  ex- 
aminations 

Program  5-  General  Degree.  Minors  permissible:  Op- 
tion 1  or  Option  2.  requirements:  24  semester  flours 
plus  thesis,  final  examinations. 

Courses 

110.   Economy,   Society,   and   Public   Policy.   (3  3:0) 

Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  market  system  and 
the  role  of  government  in  solving  tiasic  social  problems 
such  as  unempkjyment.  poverty,  inflation,  economic 
growth,  and  the  environment 

212.  Economic*  of  the  Marliet  System.  (33  0)  Honne 
Study  also  (G-SS)  Prerequisites  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  Econ.  110  and  Math  110  or 
equivalent 

Price  determination  and  income  distribution  through 
examining  the  behavior  of  the  household,  business,  and 
government  sectors  of  the  economy 

300.  MIcroecofMmlcs  lor  Buslnees  Oedelone.  (3  3  0) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisites  Econ  110  or  equivalent  (with  a  C 
or  bener)  or  Econ  110  and  212.  and  Acctg  232 A  or 
equivalent 

Microeconomic  principles  related  to  busir>ess  deci- 
sions 

301.  Macroeconomics  lor  Business  Decisions.  (3  3  0) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisite  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Econ  3(X) 
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Macroeconomic  principles  analyzing  the  business  en- 
vironment and  forecasting  changes  in  aggregate  eco- 
nomic relationships. 

315.  History  o(  Economic  Thought.  (330)  (G-SS)  Pre- 
requisite: Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

330.  Economic  Development.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  problems  and  processes  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development,  emphasizing  less- 
developed  nations. 

331.  Economica  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Socialist  economies  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe, 
emphasizing  problems  associated  vy^ith  central  planning 
such  as  incentives,  efficiency,  and  growth. 

332.  Economics  of  Asia.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ. 
110  or  equivalent. 

Economics  of  Japan,  China,  and  other  East  and 
South  Asian  countries,  emphasizing  problems  of  devel- 
opment, trade,  government  policies,  population,  and  ag- 
riculture. 

334.  Economics  of  Western  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Historical  development  of  Europe's  economic  in- 
stitutions and  their  effects  on  the  general  history  of  that 
continent. 

341.  Economics  of  Capitalism,  Socialism,  and  Com- 
munism. (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or 
equivalent. 

Using  economic  models  and  applying  economic  prin- 
ciples to  analyze  capitalism,  marl<et  socialism,  and  cen- 
tral planning  systems. 

345.  Energy  and  Environment  (3:3:0) 

Economic  principles,  problems,  and  institutions  asso- 
ciated with  energy  development,  use,  and  conservation. 

352.  Real  Estate  and  Urt>an  Analysis.  (4:4:0)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Principles  and  problems  associated  with  real  estate 
decisions  as  they  relate  to  economic  trends,  marketing, 
financing,  and  investments. 

353.  (Money  and  Banking.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite: 
Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Principles  related  to  monetary  and  banking  theory 
and  policy. 

n  Agricultural  Economics  355.  Rural  Development 
Economics.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

358.  International  Trade  and  Finance.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Theory  and  institutions  of  international  trade  and  fi- 
nance, applications  to  the  United  States. 

361.  Lat)or  Economics.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite: 
Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Economic  principles,  problems,  and  institutions  in- 
volving labor  unions  and  collective  bargaining. 

302.  Manpower  Economics.  (3:3:0)  (Q-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Barriers  to  optimal  utilization  of  manpower  and  pro- 
grams to  remove  such  barriers. 

374.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  (3:3:0) 
(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  American  economic  growth,  emphasizing 
such  topics  as  slavery,  transportation,  monopolies,  the 
role  of  government,  and  the  Civil  War. 

375.  Public  Choice  In  a  Market  Economy.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Economics  of  decision  making  in  the  public  sector,  in- 
cluding cost-benefit  analysis  and  the  efficiency-equity  is- 
sues of  taxation  and  expenditure  policies. 

390.  (Econ.-AgEcon.)  Natural  Resource  Economics. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Economic  principles  underlying  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 


410.  Theory  of  Price.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisites: 
Econ.  110  or  equivalent  (with  a  B  or  better)  or  Econ. 
1 10  and  212;  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Math.  112  or  141. 

Intermediate  economic  theory,  emphasizing  price  and 
distribution  analysis.  ,^  , 

411.  Theory  of  Income,  Employment,  and  the  Price 
Level.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  110  or  equiv- 
alent (with  a  B  or  better)  or  Econ.  110  and  212;  com- 
pletion of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Econ.  300  or 
410. 

Intermediate  economic  theory  emphasizing  national 
income  analysis. 

486.  Mathematical  Economics  (3:0:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
sites: Econ.  410  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Econ.  41 1 . 

Linear  algebra  and  calculus  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
production,  consumer  choice,  market  equilibrium,  and 
national  income  models. 

487.  Quantitative  Methods  In  Economics.  (33:0)  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisites:  Math.  112  or  141,  Stat.  221  or  321, 
Econ.  300  or  410,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  reg- 
istration in  Econ.  301  or  41 1 . 

Introduction  to  quantitative  methods  for  empirically 
testing  economic  theory  in  forming  policy  and  evaluating 
economic  alternatives. 

488.  Introduction  to  Econometrics.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Pre- 
requisites: Math.  112  or  141,  Stat.  321  or  equivalent. 
Econ.  300  or  410,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  reg- 
istration in  Econ.  301  or  41 1 . 

Mathematical  and  statistical  techniques  used  to  esti- 
mate and  test  hypotheses  associated  with  quantifiable 
economic  relationships. 

501 R.  Current  Economic  Policies  and  Problems.  (2- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

510.  Advanced  Price  Theory.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Econ.  410. 

511.  Advanced  Theory  of  Income,  Employment,  and 
the  Price  Level.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and 

411. 

51 3R.  Topics  In  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  (2- 

5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

515.  Advanced  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

530.  Advanced  Economic  Development  (33:0)  Pre- 
requisites: Econ.  410  and  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 

531.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and 
411  or  consent  of  instructor. 

532.  Economic  Problems  of  Asia.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Econ.  410  and  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 

534.  Economic  Problems  of  Western  Europe.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

541.  Advanced  Comparative  Economics  Systems. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

552.  Urban  Economics,  Theory  Problems,  and  Poli- 
cies. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

553.  Theory  of  Money  and  Banking.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Econ,  410  and  411  or  300  and  301  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

558.  Theory  of   international   Trade  and   Finance. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  300  and 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

563.  Economics  of  the  Lat>or  Market.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Econ.  410  and  411  or  300  and  301  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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574.  American  Economic  Development  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites: Econ.  410  and  411  or  300  and  301  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

575.  Theofy  of  Public  Finance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Econ.  410  and  411  or  300  and  301. 

576.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  (3:30) 
Prerequisite?  Econ.  410  or  consent  of  instructor 

Impact  of  industrial  concentration  (oligopoly)  on  tecti- 
nological  progress,  wage-price  stability,  and  economic 
efficiency. 

588.  Econometric*.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410, 
411,  and  488. 

589R.     Advanced     Mattiematlcal     Economic*.     (3- 

6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Econ.  410  and  411;  Math. 
112  or  141. 

594R.  Seminars  In  Selected  Economic  Topic*.  (1- 

6:0:0  ea.)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Seminars  will  cover  a  variety  of  topics  in  economic 
policy  and  theory. 

595R.  l-acture*  In  Economic*.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: Econ.  110  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

596R.  Readings  In  Economics.  (1-3:Arr  :Arr.  ea  )  (G- 
SS) 

597R.  Researcli  In  Economics.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 

599.  Senior  Paper.  (1 :0:0) 

MBA    610.    Advanced    Managerial    Economics. 

3:0) 

Q  MBA  611.  Indu*try  Structure  and  Price  2.  (2:2:0) 

MBA   612.   Econometric   Analyal*   for   Manager*. 

4:0) 

MBA   613.   Industrial   and    Macro   Environment. 

3:0) 

664.  Advanced  Collective  Bargaining.  (2-3:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

688.  Applied  Econometrics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Econ.  300  or  410  and  301  or  411,  or  IVIBA  510  and 
511. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 
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The  following  departments  are  included  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Educational  Administration 

Educational  Psychology 

Elementary  Education 

Instructional  Science 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  undergraduate  program  In  education  is  organized 
to  develop  etiective  and  capable  teachers  Courses 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Education  are  designed  to 
help  students  understand  children,  organize  materials, 
and  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  neces- 
sary for  effective  teaching  The  department  trains  in 
three  areas:  special  education,  elementary  education, 
and  secondary  education. 

To  be  eligible  for  teacher  education  sequence 
courses,  a  student  must  have  either  a  BYU  cumulative 
grade-point  average,  with  no  fewer  than  32  semester 
hours  completed,  of  2.25  or  higher  or  a  total  college 
cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.25  or  higher.  Ele- 
mentary education  requires  a  minimum  grade-point  av- 
erage of  2  5  with  no  fewer  than  15  semester  hours 
completed.  Thie  student  must  also  satisfy  a  grammar 


and  spelling  requirement  by  passing  a  test  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Testing  Service  or  quality  by  verifying 
a  score  of  20  or  higher  on  the  English  section  of  the 
American  College  Test  In  addition  to  the  above,  special 
education  majors  must  make  a  separate  application  for 
admission  to  special  education. 

Students  are  required  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  Admis- 
sions card  by  clearing  through  the  Teacher  Clearance 
Office  when  the  at)ove  prerequisites  are  met  This  must 
be  done  prior  to  registration.  TCO  clearance  is  also  re- 
quired for  certain  other  professional  sequence  courses 
as  noted  in  the  catalog. 

The  College  of  Education  is  organized  to  offer 
courses  for  all  persons  engaged  in  professional  educa- 
tion and  service  courses  to  graduate  students  in  other 
disciplines. 

Programs  are  designed  to  give  special  training  to 
school  administrators,  school  business  managers,  su- 
pervisors, curriculum  directors,  educational  psycholo- 
gists, specialists  in  counseling  and  guidance,  reading 
specialists,  communication /learning  disability  specialists, 
and  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  of  special 
education.  Such  programs  are  at  once  intensive  and 
broad  in  scope.  They  are  designed  to  give  the  depth 
and  breadth  needed  by  specialists  in  education 

Graduate  Program 

The  college  offers  graduate  degrees  at  t50th  the  mas- 
ters,  educational  specialist,  and  doctoral  levels  The 
f^aster  of  Arts,  the  Master  of  Education,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Specialist  degrees  are  offered  In  addition,  txDth 
the  Doctor  of  Education  and  the  Doctor  of  Phitosophy 
may  be  obtained  through  this  college. 

Department  of  Educational 
Administration 

Professors:   Cottrell,    Heaton.    Hyatt,    Oakes,   Ovard, 

Smith.  Van  Alfen. 
Associate  Professors:  Hungerlord,  Rogers,  Stephens, 

Wasden  (Chairman,  207  MCKB). 

Tfie  Department  of  Educational  Administration  is  a  grad- 
uate department  in  the  College  of  Education  offering 
programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  (M  Ed.), 
Educational  Specialist  (Ed.S  ).  and  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed  D )  degrees.  In  addition,  the  department  offers  pro- 
fessional programs  at  the  M  Ed.  and  Ed  S  levels  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  administrators  and  in- 
structional supervisors  Programs  in  community 
education  administration,  higher  education  adminis- 
tration, and  public  school  administration  are  offered  at 
the  doctoral  level. 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed).  Educational 
Specialist  (Ed.S),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.). 

Application  Consideration  Deadlines. 

Summer  Term:  April  15 
Fall  Semester:  June  15 

Entry  Times.  Summer  or  Fall  Semester  only. 

Master  of  Education 

Prerequisites:  A  valid  teaching  credential  and  a  min- 
imum of  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Fields.  Master  ot  Education  degree  (M.Ed  )  in  commu- 
nity education  administration,  elementary  school  admin- 
istration, or  secondary  school  administration. 

Residence.  At  least  one  full  time  registration  (8  hours) 
must  be  taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  cam- 
pus 

Rnal  Examination.  A  final  written  comprehensive  ex- 
amination covering  course  work  will  be  administered 
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during  the  final  semester  of  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Education  degree. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  public  school 
administrators  for  state  certification  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  and  to  prepare  community  educa- 
tion administrators. 

Educational  Specialist 

Prerequisites.  Students  seeking  admission  to  the 
educational  specialist  program  must  present  evidence  of 
a  valid  teaching  credential,  a  master's  degree,  and  cur- 
rent service  in  an  administrative  position. 
Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (Aptitude  and  Advanced  Test  in  Education). 
Fields.  Community  education  administration,  public 
school  administration,  supervision. 
Academic  and  Residence  Requirements.  The  Educa- 
tional Specialist  Program  requires  60  semester  hours  of 
work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Utah  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  general  administrative  en- 
dorsements to  the  Professional  Certificate.  Twenty-four 
semester  hours  and  two  full-time  registrations  (8  hours) 
must  be  completed  on  the  University  campus.  Advisory 
committees,  appointed  following  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram, will  assist  students  in  the  preparation  of  a  course 
of  study. 

Credit  (or  Previous  Work.  Credit  earned  in  a  recog- 
nized master's  degree  program  may  be  applied  toward 
the  total  credit-hour  requirement  for  the  Educational 
Specialist. 

Researcli  Requirement.  All  students  must  demonstrate 
competency  in  educational  research.  Such  competency 
is  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  design,  implementation, 
and  final  written  report  of  a  professional  educational 
project  conducted  on-site  at  the  candidate's  place  of 
employment. 

Final  Examination.  A  final  written  examination  covering 
all  coursework  will  be  administered  during  the  final  se- 
mester of  work  leading  to  the  Educational  Specialist  de- 
gree. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  public  school 
administrators  for  state  certification  at  the  school  district 
level  and  to  prepare  community  education  adminis- 
trators. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  professional 
experience  in  education,  a  master's  degree,  and  admin- 
istrative experience. 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (Aptitude  and  Advanced  Test  in  Education). 
Fields.  Educational  administration,  higher  education  ad- 
ministration, community  education  administration,  public 
school  administration. 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 
Requirements.  Minimum  of  75  semester  hours,  pro- 
ficiency in  statistics,  and  a  dissertation. 

Residence.  Two  consecutive  semesters  on  the  Brigham 
Young  University  campus  following  admission. 

Credit  tor  Previous  Work.  Credit  earned  in  a  recog- 
nized master's  degree  or  Educational  Specialist  program 
may  be  applied  toward  the  total  credit-hour  requirement 
for  the  doctorate. 
Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  public  school 
administrators  for  service  at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  levels,  and  for  community  educa- 
tion administration. 


Intern  Doctoral  Program 

Prerequisites.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  professional 
experience  in  education  or  a  field  related  to  edQcation, 
a  master's  degree,  successful  completion  of  the  doctor- 
al admissions  seminar,  and  current  service  in  ,ac\, admin- 
istrative position.  .  1 ,    ';  , 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (Aptitude  and  Advanced  Test  in  Education). 

Fields.  Educational  administration,  higher  education  ad- 
ministration, community  education  administration,  public 
school  administration. 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 
Requirements.  Minimum  of  75  hours,  proficiency  in  sta- 
tistics, and  dissertation. 

Residence.  Two  consecutive  full-time  summer  sessions 
on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus  with  an  inter- 
vening supervised  field  experience  of  5  to  8  semester 
hours  for  each  of  two  semesters.  This  program  is  open 
only  to  practitioners  enrolled  in  the  Intern  Doctoral  Pro- 
gram. 

Credit  for  Previous  Work.  Credit  earned  in  a  recog- 
nized master's  degree  program  may  be  applied  toward 
the  total  credit-hour  requirement  for  the  doctorate. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Educational  Administration  Courses 

452.  The  Protesslonai  Teacher.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 
ElEd.  400. 

The  teacher  and  the  school:  employment,  control, 
professional  relations,  the  law,  finance,  and  professional 
affiliation. 

453.  Community  Education.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
ElEd.  350. 

Introduction  to  the  concept,  curriculum,  and  its  ser- 
vice to  the  community. 

500.  Adult  Education.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  Prereq- 
uisite: departmental  approval. 

514R,  515R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (y2-3:1-3:1 
ea.) 

—Educational  Administration 

—Elementary  Administration 

—Secondary  Administration 

—Community  Education 

600.  First-Generation  Stewardship  Concepts.  (3:2:1) 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Principles,  practice,  and  procedures  in  modern  public 
school  administration. 

600R.  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration. 
(2:2:0  ea.) 

601.  First-Generation  Stewardship  Theory.  (3:2:1) 
Prerequisite:  EdAd.  610  or  612. 

604.  Community  Education.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Basic  concepts  of  the  community  school:  history,  or- 
ganization, funding,  leadership,  facilities,  and  value  to 
the  community. 

606.  Community  Education  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: EdAd.  604. 

608.  Problems  In  Community  Education  Adminis- 
tration. (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  604. 

Leadership,  organization,  finance,  legal  aspects,  and 
public  relations. 

610.  Problems  In  Elementary  School  AdministraUon. 
(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600R. 
612.  Problems  in  Secondary  School  Administration. 
(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600R. 
614.  Administration  of  Special  Education  Programs. 
(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600R. 
616.   Problems  In  Vocational  Education  Admlnis- 
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Iratlon.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisrte:  EdAd.  600R. 

618.  ProMmnt  In  Adult  and  ConUnuIng  Education 
Administration.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites  EdAd  500  and 
600R 

620.  Financial  Aspects  of  Education.  (1:1:0)  Prerequi- 
srte: EdAd.  600R. 

622.  Lagal  Aspects  o(  Education.  (M  0)  Prerequisite 
EdAd  600R 

626.  Community  Participation  In  ttta  Decision  Pro- 
cess. (1:1:0)  Prerequisites:  EdAd.  600  and  608. 

630.  Supervision  ol  Education.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite- 
EdAd.  610  or  612. 

Principles  of  supervision,  curriculunn,  planning,  and  in- 
service  training. 

632R  Field  Work  in  Educational  Administration.  (1- 

60:1-18  ea.)  Prerequisrte:  EdAd   610  or  612 

634R.  internship  in  Community  Education.  (1-60  18 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  EdAd.  600R  604,  and  608. 

Field  expierience  in  community  education  in  state  and 
local  level  agencies  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
vada. 

636R.  Problems  In  Community  Education.  (1-2:1-20 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  EdAd  604  and  634R. 

640.  The  Community  College.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing 

644R.  Directed  Teaching  in  College.  (1-4  4  0  ea )  Pre- 
requisrte SecEd.  642. 

Teaching  at  the  two-year  and  four-year  college  level, 
participating  as  a  member  of  a  college  staff,  and  pre- 
paring for  employment  at  a  collegiate  instrtution 

650.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research.  (3  3  0) 

660R.  Educational  Needs  Assessment  (1  1  0  ea  ) 

670R.  Workshop  In   Educational  Administration.  (1- 

3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites  EdAd   610  and  612 

660.  Economic  Aspects  of  Education.  (22  0)  Prereq- 
uisites: EdAd.  600R  and  620 

Theory,  principles,  and  general  practices  of  public 
school  finance 

682R.  Advanced  School  Law.  (2  20  ea  )  Prerequisites: 
EdAd.  600  and  622 

684.  Business  Administration  of  ttie  Put>ilc  School. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  680. 

686.  Protesslonai  Negotiations.  (11:0)  Prerequisites: 
EdAd.  680  and  682R 

688.  Pul>iic  School  BulMlrtg  Programs.  (2  2  0)  Prereq- 
uisrtes:  EdAd.  680  and  682R 

691.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1-2:1-2.0)  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  department 

700.    Leadership    In    Educational    Administration. 

(3.3:0)  Prerequisite   EdAd   610  or  612. 

Developmental  leadership  theory,  group  processes, 
concepts,  and  strategies:  opportunity  for  leadership  ex- 
perience 

701 R.  Problems  In  FIrst-Generatton  Stewardship.  (1- 

3:1:0  ea)  Prerequisites   EdAd   600R.  650 

702R  Problems  In  Second-Generation  Stewardship. 

(1-3:2:0  ea  )  Prerequisites   EdAd   610  and  612 

703R.  Problems  in  Third-Generation  Stewardship.  (1- 

3:2:0  ea  )  Prerequisites  Doctoral  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor 

71  OR.  Contemporary  Prolilems  In  Educational  Admin- 
istration. (2  2  0  ea.) 

720.  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
ttonal  Projects.  (22  0  ea )  Prerequisrtes  EdAd.  650 
and  Stat   552 

Research  techniques  and  designs  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 


722.  Evaluation  of  Educational  Programs.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisrte EdAd  650 

730R.  Independent  Research  In  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. (l-4:Arr.:Arr,  ea  )  Prerequisite  EdAd  720  or 
consent  of  instructor 

734R.  independent  Readings  in  Educational  Admlnla- 
tration.  (1-3  1-3  0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  o)  instruc- 
tor. 

750.  Introduction  to  Fault-Tree  Analysis.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisrte doctoral  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

7S2R.  Field  Application  of  FauH-Tree  Analysis.  (1- 

2:0:1-9  ea  )  Prerequisrte   EdAd   750 

754.  Administration  of  Special  Programs  in  Educa- 
tion. (2  2  0)  Prerequisrte  doctoral  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor 

758.  Political  Aspects  of  Education.  (2  2:0)  Prerequi- 
srte EdAd.  624 

760.  Problems  in  Community  College  Administration. 

(1:1:0)  Prerequisrte  EdAd  640. 

762.  Community  College  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
srte EdAd  640 

764.  Higher  Education  In  America.  (22  0)  Prerequi- 
srte doctoral  standing 

766.  Problems  in  Higher  Education  Adminlstratton. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite.  EdAd   764 

768R.   Theory  In   Educational   AdmlnUtratlon.  (2:2:0 

ea  )  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  700 

780R.   Internship  In  Educational  Adminlstaation.  (2- 

6.0:6-18  ea.)  Prerequisite  ccnsen;  of  instructor  eight 
weeks  in  advance  of  registration 

790R.  Seminar  In  Educational  Administration.  (2:2:0 

ea.)  Prerequisite  EdAd   700 

795.    Research   Design   tor   Doctoral   Dissertation. 

(2  2:0)  Prerequisrtes  EdAd.  650  and  Stat  552 

799R.  Dissertation.  (6-12:Arr.:0  ea.)  Prerequisrte:  EdAd. 
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Department  of  Educational  Psychology 

Professors:  Crandeli,  Downing,  Gale  (Chairman,  240 
MCKB)  J  Harris.  B.  Harrison,  Jensen,  Kelly,  Low. 
Newman,  Rohde,  Thomas. 

Associate  Professors:  Bingham,  Buckner.  Chamber- 
lain, Heaps.  Hendrix,  Ingram,  Johnson.  Jones,  Kay. 
Peterson,  Wadham.  Watton.  Weaver.  Williams.  Win- 
ward  Woctton 

Assistant  Professors:  Craig.  C.  Harris.  Ravsten 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  special  edu- 
cation These  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers of  the  mentally  handicapped,  the  learning  disabled, 
the  emotionally  handicapped,  and  those  wrth  commu- 
nicative disorders  (speech  pathology  and  audioiogy)  A 
composite  maior  wrth  elementary  education  and  special 
education  is  also  offered  and  recommended.  Dual  certi- 
fication in  other  areas  of  special  education  is  also  avail- 
able For  information  on  specifk:  requirements,  the  stu- 
dent shoukj  contact  the  program  chairman  of  special 
education,  the  program  coordinator  in  the  specific  area 
of  exceptionalrty.  or  the  College  of  Education  Advise- 
ment Center 

Graduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  graduate  degrees  in  the  areas  ol  com- 
municative disorders,  school  psychok>gy  counseling 
and  guidance,  special  education,  and  educational  psy- 
chotogy  Programs  leading  to  certification  m  the  above 
areas  are  also  offered  (special  application  and  approval 
required). 
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The  Master  of  Communicative  Disorders  (MCD)  is 
granted  to  those  who  complete  the  five-year  program  of 
professional  training  in  communicative  disorders.  Com- 
pletion of  the  communicative  disorders  program  qualifies 
a  student  for  professional  certification  in  speech  pathol- 
ogy or  audiology.  Associated  work  in  learning  disabilities 
and  elementary  education  qualifies  the  student  for  addi- 
tional certification  in  learning  disabilities  and  elementary 
education.  In  the  fifth  year  of  professional  preparation, 
students  may  elect  to  complete  master's  degree  re- 
quirements in  (1)  full-time  enrollment  or  (2)  part-time 
enrollment  accompanied  by  on-the-job  training. 

Programs.  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  Master  of 
Communicative  Disorders  (MCD),  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.), 
Educational  Specialist  (Ed.Sp),  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed.D),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D  ). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  All  programs  require 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal,  quantitative, 
and  advanced  test  in  education  or  psychology)  and  oth- 
er tests  as  determined  by  area  of  study.  Applications 
will  not  t>e  considered  without  appropriate  test 
scores. 

Application  Consideration  Dates. 
Fall  Semester:  May  15 
Summer  Term:  March  31 
Deadlines  will  lie  strictly  adhered  to. 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  and  Summer  Term  only. 
School  psychology  majors.  Fall  Semester  only. 

Master  of  Education /Master  of 
Communicative  Disorders 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  teaching  credential  or  appropriate 
professional  experience  as  determined  by  major  area  of 
study 

Fields.  The  Master  of  Education  degree  (M.Ed.)  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  educational  psychology,  spe- 
cial education,  school  psychology;  Master  of  Commun- 
icative Disorders  degree  (MCD)  in  communicative  dis- 
orders. 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor;  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  34-39  semester  hours. 
Course  work  outside  the  major  area  of  study  may  be 
required. 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

Credit  for  Previous  Work.  Credit  earned  in  compliance 
with  state  certification  or  renewal  requirements  must  be 
evaluated  and  approved  by  the  student's  sponsor  to  be 
applied  toward  the  total  credit-hour  requirement  for  the 
Master  of  Education  degree. 

Final  Examination.  A  written  and/or  oral  com- 
prehensive examination  is  required  at  the  completion  of 
course  work. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  teaching  credential  or  appropriate 
professional  experience  as  determined  by  major  area  of 
study. 

Fields.  Communicative  disorders,  clinical  audiology, 
counseling  and  guidance,  educational  psychology, 
school  psychology  (interdepartmental),  special  educa- 
tion. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor;  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  27  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.-EdPsy  699R). 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
completed  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

Final  Examination.  An  oral  and/or  written  com- 
prehensive exam  is  required  at  completion  of  course 
work.  Oral  defense  of  thesis  required. 


Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Educational  Specialist.  'r.^''' 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  teaching  credential  or.^^inlmum 
of  two  years  of  appropriate  professional  experience,  as 
determined  by  major  area  of  study,  and  a  rnaster's  de- 
gree. _  ^ 
Fields.  Counseling  and  guidance,  special  education. 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  66  semester  hours:  com- 
petency in  research  as  demonstrated  by  completion  of 
a  professional  education  project. 

Residence.  At  least  two  full-time  registrations  must  be 
completed  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

Final    Examination.    An    oral    and/or    written    com- 
prehensive  examination    is   required   at   completion   of 
course  work. 
Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  teaching  credential  and/or  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  appropriate  professional  ex- 
perience, as  determined  by  major  area  of  study,  and  a 
master's  degree  or  the  equivalent. 

Fields.  Counseling  and  guidance,  educational  psycholo- 
gy, special  education. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  75  semester  hours,  pro- 
ficiency in  statistics  at  the  level  of  Stat.  554  (Advanced 
Statistics),  a  dissenation  (12-hr.  min.— EdPsy.  799R). 

Residence.  Two  consecutive  full-time  semesters  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  campus  beyond  the  master's 
degree;  or,  as  part  of  an  approved  intern  program,  two 
consecutive  full-time  Summer  Term  sessions  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  campus  with  intervening  su- 
pervised field  experience. 

Final  Examination.  Written  comprehensive  examination 
required  at  completion  of  course  work.  Oral  defense  of 
dissertation. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  A  master's  degree  in  education  or  psy- 
chology or  the  equivalent  and  appropriate  professional 
experience. 

Fields.  Counseling  and  guidance,  educational  psycholo- 
gy, special  education. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  beyond 
master's  degree,  plus  dissertation  (18-hr.  min.— EdPsy. 
799R);  satisfaction  of  tool  subject  prerequisites;  pro- 
ficiency in  statistics  at  the  level  of  Stat.  554  (Advanced 
Statistics),  and  research. 

Final  Examination.  Written  comprehensive  examination 
required  at  completion  of  course  work.  Oral  defense  of 
dissertation. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Educational  Psychology  Courses 

30.  Communication  Therapy.  (3:0:4) 

Tutorial  and  small  group  work  to  assist  college  stu- 
dents who  have  such  disorders  as  articulation  difficulties 
or  stuttering.  A  noncredit,  nonfee  service  course. 

100.  introduction  to  Human  Communication  Process- 
es. (2:2:0) 

Survey  and  application  of  intra-  and  interpersonal  hu- 
man communication. 

101R.  Field  Woric  in  Special  Education.  (1-2:0:2-4 
ea.) 
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205.  Education  ol  Exceptional  Chlidr«n.  (3:22)  Home 
Study  also. 

Causes,  recognition,  incidence,  and  characteristics  of 
all  exceptionalities. 

230.  Nonnal  Dovelopment  ol  Human  Communication. 

(2:2:1) 
Influence  df  physiological  maturation  and  learning. 

231.  Phonotics.  (22:0) 

Phonetic  modes  of  thought  and  phonetic  symtrals.  us- 
ing phonetic  nomenclature  to  describe  principal  varieties 
of  ttie  English  language  In  America. 

233.    Romadiation    ol    Communicative    Disorder*. 

(2:2:0) 

How  parents,  teachers,  and  others  can  help  children 
with  speech,  hearing,  or  language  disorders  in  the 
home  or  within  the  context  of  the  regular  curriculum, 

333.  Communication  Disorder*  1.  (6:5:10)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy.  100,  230,  231 

Diagnosis  and  habllltatlon  of  dysfunctions:  commun- 
icative relationships,  affect,  attention,  memory,  con- 
ceptualization, codification,  and  speech  production. 

334.  Communication  Diaorders  2.  (6:5:10)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy.  100,  230,  231 

Diagnosis  and  habllltatlon  of  dysfunctions:  auditory, 
visual,  and  haptic  sensation.  Includes  conducting  and 
interpreting  audiometric  tests. 

335.  Communication  Disorders  3.  (4:3:3)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy  333,  334. 

Diagnosis  and  habilitation  of  dysfunctions:  auditory, 
visual,  and  haptic  perception;  motor  production.  (Manag- 
ing the  hearing  impaired;  introduction  to  hearing  aids. 

403R.  Development  and  Learning.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Learning  process,  readiness,  individual  differences, 
motivation,  and  evaluation. 

406.  Learning    Abilities    ol    Exceptional    Children. 

(3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  EdPsy.  205  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Learning  as  it  relates  to  specific  characteristics  of  ex- 
ceptional children. 

407.  Resources  lor  Exceptional  Children.  (3:2:2)  Pre- 
requisite: EdPsy.  205. 

Vocational  planning  and  school,  community,  and  par- 
ent relationships. 

410.  Curriculum  lor  Emotionally  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  EdPsy  205 

Identification,  classification,  and  characteristics  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed;  general  problems  in  their  care, 
management,  and  education 

415.  Education  ol  the  Visually  Handicapped.  (322) 
Identification,  classification,  and  characteristics  of  the 

visually  handicapped,  and  general  problems  in  their 
care  and  education 

416.  Standard  English  Braille.  (3:3:0) 

Systematic  presentation  tor  those  who  intend  to  teach 
the  visually  handicapped  or  do  volunteer  transcribing 
Not  a  course  in  touch  reading. 

417.  Educational  Implications  ol  Visual  Impairment. 

(3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy  205. 

Structures,  functions,  and  impairments  of  the  organs 
of  vision;  educational  Implications  of  visual  loss 

420.  Education  ol  the  Mentally  Retarded.  (3:2:2) 
Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  EdPsy  205  or  equiva- 
lent 

Identification,  classification,  and  characteristics  of  the 
retarded  and  general  problems  in  their  care,  manage- 
ment, and  education. 

425.  Art*  lor  the  Handicapped.  (4  2:0) 

Basic  principles  of  an  experience  with  art  activities, 
emphasizing  adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled. 

426.  Introduction  to  Teaching  Children  with  Learning 
Disat>lilties.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy   205 

Classroom  identification,  diagnosis,  and  adjustment  of 


curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities  For  special  and  regular  classroom  teachers. 

433.  Communication  Disorders  4.  (6  510)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy.  333,  334.  335 

Diagnosis  and  habilitation  of  dysfunctions  in  school 
settings  with  relation  to  arithmetic,  reading,  writing. 
spelling,  language,  and  speech  production 

434.  Diagnosis  ol  Communication-Learning  Dyslunc- 
Uons.  (3  2:6)  Prerequisites:  EdPsy   333,  334,  335.  433 

Applying  diagnostic  information  in  planning  habilitation 
of  communication-learning  dysfunctions,  including  sen- 
sation, perception,  memory,  language,  speech,  and  oth- 
er communicative  relationships 

435.  Audiology.  (2:2:4)  Prerequisites:  EdPsy.  333,  334, 

335. 

Administering,  conducting,  and  interpreting  advanced 
audiometric  tests 

455.  Educational   Media  Production  and  Utilization. 

(2:1:3) 

490R.  Seminar.  (1-22:0  ea.) 
493R.  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 

500.  Research   Design   In   Educational   Psychology. 

(3:3:0  ea  ) 

501.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  (33:0) 
Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  EdPsy  430R  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Principles  of  test  construction  and  use;  interpretation 
of  standardized  tests. 

502.  Behavior  Problems  In  the  School.  (2  2  0) 

505.  Psycho-Educational  Implications  ol  Excep- 
Uonaiity.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.) 

506.  Behavioral  Science  Foundations  lor  Special 
Education.  (1-3:Arr  :Arr.) 

507.  Evaluation     ol     individual     DIHerences.     (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.) 

510.  Education  ol  Emotionally  Handicapped  Children. 

(3:3:1)  Prerequisites:  EdPsy  205  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Organization  of  educational  programs,  curncular  de- 
velopment, and  leaching  methods  lor  students  with 
emotional  problems. 

511.  Curriculum  lor  Emotionally  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. (3:2:2) 

Curriculum  development  for  educating  emotionally 
handicapped  children 

514R,  S15R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (1-3  1-31 
ea.)  Home  Study  also 

—Educational  Psychology 

—Remedial  Reading 

—Behavior  Modification 

— Effectiveness  Training 

—Transactional  Analysis 

—Specific  Problems  In  Special  Education 

—Diagnostic  and  Psychological  Tests  In  School 
Setting 

—Changing  Role  ol  Counselors 

—issues  ol  Communicative  Disorders 

•This  course  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  title  may  change  to  tit  specific  category 

516.  Advanced  Braille.  (1-4  Arr  Arr  )  Prerequisites  Ed- 
Psy 416  and  consent  of  instructor. 

517.  Curriculum  lor  tite  Visually  Handicapped.  (1- 

4:Arr  Arr )  Prerequisites  EdPsy  415.  416 

Problems  confronting  administrator  and  teacher  in 
school  programs  now  available  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped; specialized  teaching  methods  and  materials 

520.   Curriculum   lor   Mentally   Retarded   Children. 

(3  3:2)  Prerequisite  EdPsy  420 

Placement  and  organization  of  educational  programs, 
curriculum  development,  and  teaching  methods  lor 
classes  lor  mentally  retarded  students 
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526.  Curriculum  (or  the  Learning  Disabled.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205,  426,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Organization  of  educational  programs,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  teacfiing  metfiods  for  cfiildren  with 
learning  disabilities. 

530.  Sign  Language  and  Manual  Communications 
Systems.  (3:3:2) 

Provides  orientation  to  manual  communication  sys- 
tems and  functional  skill  in  tfie  use  of  Ameslan,  finger 
spelling,  and  otfier  nonoral  language  forms. 

545.  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services.  (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also. 

Principles  and  practices  of  pupil  personnel  services  in 
tfie  public  scfiools. 

555.  Educational  Media  In  the  Schools.  (3:2:3) 

556.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Media. 

(2:2:0) 

557.  Media  Production  Techniques.  (2:1:3) 

558.  Photography  and  Instruction.  (2:1:3) 

559.  Art  and  Graphic  Production.  (3:2:3) 

560.  Instr.  Audio  Progrm.  (2:1:3) 

565R.  Prosemlnar  in  Instructional  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

573.  Worlcshop  (or  Teachers  o(  Bilingual  Children. 

(2:8  hrs./day  for  two  weeks:0) 

Study  of  educational  needs,  materials,  and  metfiods 
appropriate  to  the  background  and  language  problems 
of  bilingual  students. 

580R.  Directed  Observation  In  the  Schools.  (2:1:4 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

581R.  Practicum  in  Mental  Retardation.  (2-8:0:5-12 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor, 

582R.    Practicum    in    Emotionally   Handicapped.    (2- 

8:0:5-12  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

583R.  Practicum  in  Visually  Handicapped.  (2-8:0:5-12 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

584R.  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabilities.  (2-8:0:5-12 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

585R.   Practicum   In    Communicative   Disorders.   (2- 

8:1:5-12  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

591R.  Master's  Admission  Seminar.  (1-322  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: provisional  admission  to  master's  degree  pro- 
gram. 

600.  (EdPsy.-lnScl.)  Research  Design  and  Critical 
Analysis  In  Educational  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Stat.  552. 

601.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  (3:3:1) 

603.  Guidance  and  Counseling  (or  the  Handicapped. 

(2:2:0) 

Principles  and  tecfiniques  of  guidance  services  for  the 
physically,  mentally,  or  socially  handicapped.  Required 
for  California  certification. 

604.  Special  Education  Services  In  Public  Schools. 

(2:2:0) 

605.  Language  and  Other  Communication  Disorders 
of  the  Severely  Handicapped.  (22:1) 

606.  Dynamics  o(  Human  Communication.  (2:2:0) 

625.  Diagnosis   o(  Achievement   Difficulties.   (3:2:2) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

626.  Remedial  Teaching  Techniques.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy.  505  or  equivalent. 

627.  Diagnostic  Teaching.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy. 
505  or  equivalent. 

Principles  and  practices  to  enable  the  teacher  to  de- 
termine and  remediate  learning  problems. 

628.  Prescriptive  Teaching.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Ed- 
Psy. 505  or  equivalent. 

Analyzing    and    supporting    information    from    all 


sources,  where  necessary,  to  build  an  individualized  re- 
medial program. 

629.  Motor  Perception.  (2:1:2) 

Diagnosis  and  remediation  of  motor  perceptual  prob- 
lems which  interfere  with  learning;  using  tools  such  as 
Kephart,  Frostig,  Cranney,  etc.  .  .    .v-;' 

'/'■);  'I'         I'- 

630.  Disorders  of  Articulation.  (2:2:2)  m 

631.  Stuttering.  (2:2:1) 

632.  Voice  Disorders.  (2:2:1) 

633.  Language  Disorders  in  Children.  (2:2:3) 

634.  Seminar  In  Organically  Based  Speech  Dis- 
orders. (2:2:0) 

635.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science.  (2:2:0) 

636.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Human  Commun- 
ication. (2:0:0) 

637.  Aphasia.  (2:2:1) 

638.  Clinical  Audiology.  (2:2:2) 

Administering  new  and  advanced  audiometric  pro- 
cedures in  assessing  impaired  hearing. 

639.  Community  and  Industrial  Audiology.  (2:2:1) 
Hearing  problems  in  industry;  legal  implications. 

640.  Pediatric  Audiology.  (2:2:1) 

Intensive  study  of  the  problems  encountered,  the  ra- 
tionale behind,  and  the  audiological  instruments  used  (o 
assess  hearing  of  infants  and  young  children. 

641.  Hearing  Aids.  (2:2:0) 
Acquaints  students  in  speech,  hearing,  and  related 

fields  with  basic  designs,  operation,  selection,  and  use 
of  hearing  aids  of  all  types. 

642.  Counsel,  Guidance,  and  Education  of  the  Heap- 
ing Impaired.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205. 

643.  Aural  Rehabilitation.  (2:2:2) 

644.  Methods  and  Problems  of  Research  In 
Communicative  Disorders.  (2:2:0) 

Students  should  take  this  course  early  in  their  gradu- 
ate program  to  prepare  for  their  thesis  projects. 

645.  Guidance  Testing  and  Diagnosis.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: EdPsy.  545. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  particular  types  ot 
tests;  practice  in  interpreting  test  results;  implications  Of 
test  choices  and  usage 

646.  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also  but  restricted  to  commissioned  and  prospec- 
tive chaplains.  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  545, 

Intensive  study  of  the  various  theories  of  counseling, 
current  research,  and  accepted  practices. 

647.  Laboratory  In  Counseling  Practice.  (1:0:2)  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Ed- 
Psy. 545,  646. 

648.  Group  Techniques  for  Counselors.  (3:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: EdPsy.  646. 

649.  Informational  Services  and  Resources.  (3:2:2-4) 

Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  545. 

Techniques  and  theories  of  vocation  selection  and  uti- 
lization of  community  resources,  occupational  data,  and 
psychological  factors  underlying  career  choices. 

650.  Organization  of  Guidance.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 

EdPsy.  545. 

651.  Laboratory  for  Guidance  Services.  (1:0:2)  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Ec|' 
Psy.  650. 

652.  Elementary  School  Guidance.  (2:2:0) 

653.  Student  Personnel  Services  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  545. 

654.  Career  Education.  (3:3:1) 

670.   Instrumentation   in   Communicative   DIsontora. 

(2:1:2) 
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Technical  equipment  used  in  audiology,  psycho- 
physics,  and  speech  science;  functions  of  calibration, 
measurement,  monitoring,  programming,  and  recording. 

674.  PaychollngultUc*.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsv 
505. 

Administering,  programming,  and  applying  research 
based  on  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 
(ITPA). 

680R.  Internship  In  Educational  Psychology.  (2-6:0:6- 
18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  eight  weeks 
in  advance  of  registration 

681 R.  Practtcum  in  Educational  Psychology.  (2-4  1- 
2:4-8  ea) 

682R.  Practlcum  in  School  Psychology.  (2-4:1-2:4-8 
ea ) 

683R.  Practlcum   In   Special   Education.  (2-41-2:4-8 

ea.) 

684R.  Practlcum  In  Counseling  and  Guidance.  (2-4:1- 

2:4-8  ea.) 

685R.  Practlcum  In  Communicative  Disorders.  (2-4:1- 
2:4-8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

690R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

691 R.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1-220) 

692R.   Advanced   Topics   In   Special   Education.   (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

693R.  Readings.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

694R.  Special  Projects  in  Communicative  Disorders. 

(1-3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

696R.  Research.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor 

698R.  Field  Project  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
Stat  552  and  EdPsy.  600  or  equivalent. 

699R.  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

700.   Research   Design   for   Doctoral   Dissertation. 

(2:2:4)  Prerequisites:  doctoral  candidacy  and  Stat  552 
or  equivalent. 

745.  Advanced  Counseling  Theory.  (2:20)  Prerequi- 
sites: EdPsy  646,  Psych.  550. 

765.  Systems  Analysis  Research  and  Development 
Management  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  131  or 
equivalent 

Planning,  budgeting,  organizing,  and  managing  com- 
plex instructional  systems. 

780R.  internship.  (2-806-24  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  registration 

784.  Advanced  Practlcum  in  Counseling  and  Guld- 
artce.  (3:1  8)  Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor 

790R.  Advanced  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor 

796R.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Ed- 
Psy 700  or  equivalent. 


Department  of  Elementary  Education 

Professors:  R  Allred,  Berryessa,  C  Clark.  Dames,  Har- 
mon, Laird.  Sucher,  WoHgramm 

Associate  Professors:  J  E  Baird  (Chairman,  240 
MCKB),  Bishop.  Butterlield,  Campbell,  Cutlet,  Dunn, 
Harms,  C  Harris.  Neil,  Moore,  Ord.  Puckett,  Wade, 
Wadham,  Winterrose,  Young 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Bowles.  Chai.  W.  H 
Clark.  Jacobs,  Hardy.  Nelson,  Searle.  Tolman. 

Instructors:  Knight,  Koplin.  Tuttle. 


Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  offers  a  com- 
prehensive program  in  the  professional  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  which  satisfies  requirements  for  the 
standard  elementary  teaching  certificate  and  an  en- 
dorsement in  early  childhood  education  as  well  as  grad- 
uation requirements  for  students  registered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 
The  program  consists  of  three  elements: 

1    University  requirements  for  general  education 

2.  The  academic-support  area 

3.  The  professional  preparation,  which  includes  34  se- 
mester hours  of  designated  professional  education 
courses  constituting  a  major  in  elementary  educa- 
tion 

Students  must  maintain  an  overall  GPA  of  2.50.  Also, 
the  following  courses  in  the  major  must  be  passed  with 
a  C  (2.00)  or  better:  ElEd  300  and  350,  and  in  the 
Phase  5  series,  ElEd.  451  through  470  and  527.  Other 
courses  in  the  major  are  subject  to  review 

1.  General  Education  Requlremento 

See  the  general  education  programs  sections  of  this 
catalog 

2.  Academic  Support  Area  (26  hours) 

a    Humanities  and  aesthetics  (8  hours):  ArtDs.  326; 

Ivlusic  380;  ElEd.  340. 
b    Math.  (3  hours):  Math  305. 

c.  Physical  education  and  health  (5  hours):  PE  375 
or  376  and  Health  361. 

d.  Specialization  area  (minimum  10  hours)  or  minor 
(15-17  hours).  Bementary  majors  are  required  to 
have  a  minimum  of  10  hours  in  an  approved  area 
of  specialization  or  a  minor  of  15-17  hours  Tfiey 
may  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Specialized  Areas 

Art:  ArtDs.    102,    103,    104,   105,    106.   107,    108,  311, 

312. 
Bilingual /Bicultural  Education:   ElEd.   355,  356,  plus  6 

hours  of  electives  in  foreign  language  or  linguistics, 

or  other  bilingual/bicultural-related  courses. 
CDFR:  210,  222.  305.  310.  312.  362,  410. 
Humanities:  At  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from 

each  of  the  following  areas:  ArtDs    101.  102,  103. 

312;  Hum.  101,  201,  202;  Music  101.  103 
Indian  Education:   IndianEd    323  (required),   101.   107, 

201,  401;  Anthro    317;  Engl    250R,  Hist    462.  463. 

457,  469;  Ling   301 R,  302R;  Socwl  223 
Language   arts:    EdPsy.   233;   ThCA   360.   472R,    527. 

572R;  Engl.  326,  218R. 
Mathematics:    Math    306   and   7   hours   chosen   from: 

Math.  110.  210.  300,  301,  302.  371.  372,  387,  451. 

495R 
Modern  language:   French— 201,   301,   311.  326,  445; 

ElEd    330.  German-201,  301.  311,  326,  401.  ElEd. 

330    Spanish-201.  301.  311,  326.  445.  455    ElEd. 

330. 
Music:  Music  195,  200R.  and  421  are  required  (Music 

195    and    200R    are   to    be   taken    concurrently.) 

Choose  the  remaining  credits  (4   hours)  from  en- 
semble classes  or  applied  music  study  in  piano  and 

voice  classes 
Outdoor  Education:  Bot.  205,  400;  YthLdr    370.  378. 

380.  381.  382.  480;  RecEd   123.  502R. 
Physical  Education    Men:  PE  231.  232.  234.  236.  237. 

238.  240.  330.  372.  373   Women    PE  330  and  340. 

and  5  hours  selected  from  PE  173.  187.  241.  242. 

244,  245,  246,  247,  248.  249    To  declare  a  minor. 

see  Women's  PE  Department  for  details 
Reading  ElEd  454,  455.  456.  457.  458.  527.  or  547 
Science  (choose  from  at  least  three  tiekls)Chem.  100; 

Geol     104;   Physics   127.    137;   Bot    205,   250.   400; 

Zool  260,  261,  325 
Social  Science   To  be  selected  from  the  lolkswing  in  at 

least   three  fields    Anthro     105;    Econ     110.   Geog 

211.  231.  501;  Hist    110.  111.  120,  121,  462.  463. 

465.  466.  469;  PolSci    105R.  110.  Psych    111.  350. 

Sociol.  111.  112.  361.  526. 
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Special  Education;  EdPsy.  205  required;  at  least  two 
courses  from  EdPsy.  406,  420,  426,  507,  510. 

TESL  (Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language);  Engl. 
321  or  422;  Ling,  325  (sec.  2);  ESL  477.  Recom- 
mended; ESL  528.  ESL  477  and  528  offered  once  a 
year. 

Minors 

ArtDs;  116(5),  117(5),  311(3)  or  312(2);  and  at  least 
two  classes  from  the  following;  333R(2),  356R(3), 
322R(2),  327R(3),  359R(3),  361  R(3). 

English:  303(4),  321(3),  420(2);  and  at  least  6  hours 
from  the  following;  218R(2),  270(3),  315(2),  325(3), 
421(3). 

French;  301(3),  311(2),  321(3),  326(2);  and  at  least  5 
hours  from  the  following;  211(2),  345(3),  411(2), 
429(3),  441(3). 

German;  301(3),  311(2).  321(3),  326(2);  and  at  least  5 
hours  from  the  following;  211(2),  341  R(3),  401(3), 
429(3). 

Spanish;  301(4),  321(3),  326(2);  and  at  least  6  hours 
from  the  following;  211(2),  311(2),  441(4),  345R(3), 
425(3). 

Reading;  Prerequisite:  required  elementary  education 
reading  courses.  ElEd.  454(2),  578R(2)  or  SecEd. 
578R(2),  455(1),  457(2),  458(2),  547(3),  Engl. 
420(2);  and  one  of  the  following;  ElEd.  456(2), 
527(2),  EdPsy.  626(3). 

Mathematics;  112(4),  113(4),  301(3),  302(3),  214(3). 

Physical  Education:  173('/2),  187('/2),  233('/2),  241  (Vi), 
242  ('/2),  245('/2),  246('/2),  247('/2),  330(3),  341(3), 
344(3),  375(2)  or  376(2)— whichever  has  not  been 
taken  before-378A(1),  478(4). 

Science;  Prerequisite:  PhySci.  100  and  Zool.  351. 
Zool./Bot.  250(3)  or  Geo!.  104(3)  or  Physics  137(3), 
Bot.  205(3),  Geol.  101(3),  Zool.  352(3);  and  a  min- 
imum of  3  hours  from  Physics  127(3),  Physics 
128(1),  FSN  115(2),  AgHrt.  105(3),  Geol.  305(2),  f^^i- 
cro.  311(2). 

3.  Major  In  Elementary  Education  (34  hours) 

Hours 

ElEd.  200  (Phase  1)  2 

ElEd.  300  (Phase  2)  8 

ElEd.  350  (Phase  3)  8 

ElEd.  400  (Phase  4)  8 

ElEd.  450  (Phase  5)  8 

Program  Guides.  Copies  of  the  Elementary  Program 
Guide,  which  describes  the  elementary  education  major 
program  in  detail,  are  available  in  the  Advisement  Cen- 
ter for  the  College  of  Education  at  the  Teacher  Clear- 
ance Office  (TOO). 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.),  Educational  Specialist  (Ed.Sp.),  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion (Ed.D.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (Aptitude  and  Advanced  Test  in  Education  tor 
Ed.Spec.  and  Ed.D.;  Aptitude  Test  only  for  M.Ed,  de- 
gree) 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Time.  Summer  Term  only  on  master's  degree 
programs. 

Master  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  elementary  teaching  credential. 
One  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  The  Read- 
ing Specialist  degree  requires  three  years  of  successful 
professional  education  experience  prior  to  graduation. 
Fields.  Elementary  curriculum  and  instruction,  reading 
specialist. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1,  any  approved  minor; 
Option  2. 


Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  semester  hours;  either  a 
written  or  an  oral  comprehensive  examination. 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  summer  or  semester 
registration  must  be  taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity campus. 

Credit  (or  Previous  Werlc.  Up  to  10  hours  of  credit  can 
be  applied  toward  a  Master  of  Education  degree.  This 
credit  must  be  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  student's 
advisory  committee. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  departmental  brochure. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisite.  A  valid  elementary  teaching  credentiaL 
One  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  The  Read- 
ing Specialist  degree  requires  three  years  of  successful 
professional  education  experience  prior  to  graduation 

Fields.  Elementary  curriculum  and  instruction,  reading 
specialist. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1,  any  approved  minor; 
Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  33  semester  hours;  a  final 
oral  examination. 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  summer  or  semester 
registration  must  be  completed  on  the  Brigham  Young 
University  campus. 

Credit  for  Previous  Worlc.  Up  to  1 0  hours  of  credit  can 
be  applied  toward  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  This  credit 
must  be  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  student's  advi- 
sory committee. 
Required  Courses.  Consult  departmental  brochure. 

Educational  Specialist 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  elementary  teaching  credential,  a 

minimum  of  two  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  a 

master's  degree. 

Fields.  Elementary  curriculum  and  instruction,  reading 

specialist. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor;  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  60  semester  hours;  a  field 
project  (6-hr.  min.-EIEd.  699R). 
Residence.  At  least  two  full-time  consecutive  semester 
registrations  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus 
or,  as  part  of  an  approved  intern  program,  two  con- 
secutive full-time  Summer  Term  sessions  on  the  BYU 
campus  with  intervening  supervised  field  experience 
must  be  completed. 

Credit  for  Previous  Work.  Credit  applied  toward  an 
Educational  Specialist  degree  must  be  evaluated  and 
approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 


Required  Courses.  Consult  department. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  elementary  teaching  credential,  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  successful  professional  edu- 
cation experience,  and  a  master's  degree. 
Field.  Elementary  curriculum  and  instruction. 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor,  Option  2. 
Requirements.   Minimum   of   75  semester  hours;   pro- 
ficiency in  statistics;  a  dissertation  (12-hr.  min.— ElEd. 
799R). 

Residence.  Two  consecutive  full-time  semesters  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  campus  beyond  the  master's 
degree  or,  as  part  of  an  approved  intern  program,  two 
consecutive  full-time  Summer  Term  sessions  on  the 
BYU  campus  with  intervening  supervised  field  exper- 
iences must  be  completed. 

Credit  tor  Previous  Work.  Credit  applied  toward  a  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degree  must  be  evaluated  and  ap- 


proved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee 
Required  Courses.  Consult  department 

Elementary  Education  Courses 

200.  Educational  Exploration.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  ap- 
proved application  to  the  elementary  program 

Examination  of  the  teaching  profession  and  evaluation 
of  oneself  as  a  potential  elementary  teacher.  GPA  of  2.5 
required.  $10  fee  payable  at  midterm. 

300.  Teacher  Assistant  Experieitce.  (1-8:Arr.:Arr.)  Pre- 
requisite: ElEd.  200. 

Learning  theory,  teaching  techniques,  and  principles 
of  child  development.  One-half  day  in  a  public  school 
for  a  full  semester. 

330.  Teaching  Foreign  Language  In  ttie  Elementary 
School  (FLES).  (2:2:Arr )  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  300  and 
foreign  language  courses  numbered  321  and  322. 

340.  Children's  Literature.  (220)  Home  Study  also 

Evaluation  of  significant  books  that  meet  children's 
needs.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

350.  Elemetttary  Educatloit.  (8:4:4)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
300. 

Teaching  social  studies,  science,  math,  reading  and 
language  arts.  Organized  in  three  modules  Students  will 
register,  then  be  assigned  to  appropriate  module. 

350A.  Methods  and  Strategies  ol  Teaching  Read- 
ing/Language Arts.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  300. 

ElEd   400  application  and  fee  ($45)  required  dur- 
ing ElEd   350 

3S0B.  Methods  and  Strategies  of  Teaching  Math. 

(2:1:1)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  300 

350C.  MettK>ds  and  Strategies  ol  Teaching  Sci- 
ence/Social Studies.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ElEd 
300. 

351.  Bilingual    Elementary    Language    Arts— Navajo. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  bilingual  Navajo/ English.  ElEd  200 
and  300 

352.  Bilingual  Math,  ScteiKe,  and  Social  Studies— 
Navajo.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites,  bilingual  Navajo  English, 
ElEd.  200  and  300. 

355.  Bilingual  Reading  and  Language  Arts  Methods- 
Spanish.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  bilingual  Span- 
ish/English, ElEd.  200  and  300 

356.  Bilingual  Math,  Science,  and  Social  Studies 
Methods— Spanish.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  bilingual 
Spanish /English,  ElEd.  200  and  300. 

400.  Classroom  Teaching  Experience.  (BArr  :Arr ) 
Special  lee  and  prior  application  required  Prerequisite: 
BEd.  350  and  451. 

401.  Bilingual  Elementary  Student  Teaching— Navajo. 

(8:8:0)  Prerequisites:  ElEd  351  and  352 

402.  Bilingual  Elementary  Student  Teaching— Span- 
ish. (8:8  0)  Prerequisites  ElEd.  355  and  356 

450.  Value  Ciariflcatlon  In  Education.  (2:20)  Prerequi- 
site: ElEd   350 

Clarification  of  personal  goals  and  values  as  these  re- 
late to  the  educational  process 

451.  Instructional  Media.  (110)  Prerequisite  ElEd 
300 

n  Educationai  Administration  452.  The  Professional 
Teacher.  (110)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  350 

453.  Community  Schools.  (11  0) 

454.  Evaluating  Reading  Performance.  (2  20)  Prereq- 
uisite: ElEd  350 

455.  Recreational  Reading.  (110)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
350. 

456.  Teaching  Oral  and  Written  Expression.  (2  2:0) 

457.  Teeching  Reading  In  the  Content  Areas.  (2:2  0) 
Prerequisite:  ElEd.  350. 
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458.  Individualizing  Reading  Instruction.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite: ElEd  350. 

459.  Organizing   Spelling   and   Ustening   Programs. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite   ElEd   350 

461.  Individualized   Instruction  in  the   ElemenUry 
School.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  350. 

Techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary school 

462.  SS-Sd    Innovations.    (110)    Prerequisite:    ElEd 
350. 

Modern  innovatioris  in  science  and  social  studies  in 
the  elementary  school. 

463.  Cultural   Differences.  (1  1:0)  Prerequisite:   ElEd. 
350. 

464.  Bilingual  Issues  and  Problems— Elementary  Edu- 
cation. (1:1  0)  Prerequisites:  ElEd   351,  352,  355,  356. 

465.  Math  Enrichment  (11:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  350. 
Students  prepare   demonstrate,  and  participate  in  en- 
richment and  media-type  math  activities 

467.  Principles  of  Learning  and  Behavior.  (22:0)  Pre- 
requisite: ElEd.  350. 

468.  Precise  Classroom  Evaluation.  (1:10)  Prerequi- 
site ElEd  350 

469.  Creating  a  Climate  tor  Creathrlty.  (1:10)  Prereq- 
uisite: ElEd  350 

470.  Developing  Positive  Setf-Concepts.  (110)  Pre- 
requisite: ElEd.  350. 

490R.  Seminar.  (1-22:0  ea  )  Prerequisite    consent  of 
instructor, 

493R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-2  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

514R.   Special  Topics  In   Education.  (1-3  1-3  1    ea.) 
Home  Study  also 

-Precision  Teaching 

—Reading 

—Mathematics 

—Social  Sciences 

— *Sciences 

Environmental  Education 

—Individual  Instruction- Elementary 

—Curriculum  Innovations  In  Elementary  Education 

—Children's  Literature 

-introduction  to  Writing  Children's  Books 

•These  courses  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subiect 
matter,  and  titles  may  change  to  lit  specific  category. 

515R.   Special  Topics   In   Education.  (1-3:1-3:1    ea ) 
Home  Study  also 

527.  Readiness  and  Beginning  Reading.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite  ElEd  400  or  teaching  certificate 

533.  Kindergarten   Education.   (22  0)   Prerequisite: 
CDFR  321,  ElEd  400  or  leaching  certificate 

534.  Innovative  Practices  In  tt>e  Elementary  School. 

(3:3:1) 

547.  Foundations  in  Reading  K-12.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

578R.  Practicum  In  Teaching.  (1-4:Arr  Arr  ea). 

For  student  teaching  practicum,  an  application  for  a 
specific  assignment  must  be  filed  with  the  Student 
Teaching  Office  one  semester  before  receiving  an  as- 
signment A  latxjratory  lee  of  $25  is  charged,  payable 
upon  application  for  student  teaching. 

600.  Research  Design  In  Education.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites graduate  standing,  ElEd  620 

612R.  Supervision  of  Student  Teechers.  (1-3  Arr  Arr. 
ea  )  Prerequisite  teaching  certificate 

620.  Master's  Admission  Seminar.  (1-3  2  0)  Prerequi- 
site teaching  certificate 

622.  Advanced  Study  In  Childhood  Education.  (2  2  0) 

Prerequisite  teaching  certificate 

Educational  theory  and  analysis  of  current  practices 
in  schools. 
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623.  Teaching   Sdence   In  the   Elementary  School. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

625.  Teaching  Social  Studies  In  the  Elementary 
School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

627.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  In  the  different  content  areas;  com- 
prehension and  study  skills  as  developed  in  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  twelve. 

628.  Children's  Literature.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
340. 

631.  Curriculum  Development  In  the  Elementary 
School.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

Techniques  for  change,  evaluation,  and  stabilization 
of  curriculum. 

632.  Research  and  Literature  In  Reading.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisites: ElEd.  547  and  627. 

History  of  reading,  emphasizing  research  and  current 
literature  in  the  teaching  of  reading  from  kindergarten 
.  through  grade  twelve. 

633.  Teaching  Language  Arts  In  the  Elementary 
School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

Modern  methods  of  Instruction  In  listening,  speaking, 
and  writing,  with  their  related  skills. 

635.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary 
School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  ElEd  350  or  equivalent 
and  teaching  certificate. 

637.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Reading  Pro- 
grams K-12.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  ElEd.  547,  627. 

660.  Research  Design  and  Technical  Writing  in  Edu- 
cation. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  552. 

680R.  Internship.  (2-6:0:6-18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ar- 
rangement with  elementary  graduate  coordinator  prior 
to  registration. 

690R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

691.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department. 

693R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

696R.  Independent  Research.  (1-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

698R.  Field  Project.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ElEd.  600. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

727.  Curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools.  (2:2:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: master's  degree. 

751.    Research   Design   for   Doctoral   Dissertation. 

(2:2:4)  Prerequisites;  doctoral  candidacy  and  Stat.  552 
or  equivalent. 

780R.  Internship  in  Education.  (2-8:0:6-24  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: arrangement  with  elementary  graduate  coordina- 
tor prior  to  registration. 

790R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

796R.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ElEd.  751  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  committee  chair- 
man. 

Department  of  Instructional  Science 

Professors.  H.  Black,  Bunderson  (Computer  Science), 
Clark,  Merrill,  Van  Mondfrans. 

Associate  Professors.  Gale,  Green.  G.  Harrison  (Chair- 
man, W-160  STAD),  Merrill,  Schneider,  Snow. 

Assistant  Professors.  Brown,  Card. 

The  Department  of   Instructional  Science  degree  pro- 


grams are  designed  to  develop  scientific,  professional, 
and  technological  skills  required  to  systematically  im- 
prove conventional  and  innovative  instruction  systems. 
Skill  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
management  systems  for  the  delivery  of  instruction  such 
as  structured  texts,  structured  tutoring,  and  computer- 
managed  systems  is  developed  through  extensive  proj- 
ect and  internship  experience. 

Interface  management  systems  skills  using  interactive 
human,  print  electronic,  photochemical,  and  graphic 
strategies  are  developed  in  laboratory  and  field  settings; 
project  experience  is  offered  in  church,  government, 
university,  public  school,  and  Industrial  systems,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  employing  innovatively  struc- 
tured texts,  tutoring,  delivery,  and  testing.  The  syste- 
matic approach  to  Instructional  improvement  Is  based 
upon  skills  developed  in  quantitative  and  logical  method- 
ologies of  the  management,  social,  and  Informational 
sciences.  They  include  Information  processing,  mea- 
surement and  evaluation,  statistics,  and  general  systems 
strategies.  Areas  of  specialization  include  media  produc- 
tion and  management,  instructional  development,  in- 
structional evaluation,  instructional  research,  and  in- 
structional psychology. 

Course  work  offerings  are  specially  designed  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  instructional  improvement,  including 
professors,  teachers,  and  those  Involved  in  training  in 
industry.  These  programs  are  designed  to  provide  sub- 
ject matter  specialists  with  the  systematic  analysis,  de- 
sign, and  technological  skills  for  successive  improve- 
ment of  their  Instructional  program. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  the  areas  of  statis- 
tics, computer  science,  learning  psychology,  commun- 
ications, and  scientific  management,  as  well  as  exper- 
ience in  instructional  research  and  development  (e.g., 
InScl.  490R)  is  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  pro- 
grams. Appropriate  undergraduate  majors  emphasizing 
instructional  science  may  be  designed  through  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Department.  Undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate minors  emphasizing  instructional  media,  research, 
development,  or  evaluation,  should  be  arranged  through 
the  Instructional  Science  Department.  Academic 
strength  and  intellectual  drive,  not  academic  special- 
ization, determine  admission  to  department  programs. 

Instructional  Madia  Certification.  Certification  in  in- 
structional media  is  available  at  two  levels  in  the  state  of 
Utah.  The  Department  of  Instructional  Science,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ences, offers  programs  to  meet  requirements  at  both 
levels.  An  undergraduate  minor  for  either  secondary  or 
elementary  teachers  will  qualify  one  for  the  Basic  Media 
Endorsement.  A  Professional  Endorsement  requires  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  and  graduate  training.  Pro- 
grams at  the  graduate  level  are  also  offered  for  those 
who  are  interested  In  industrial  training  and  other 
media /library-related  activities. 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence (M.S.),  Educational  Specialist  (Ed.Sp).  Doctor  of 
Education  (Ed.D.),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  In  addition  to  Gradu- 
ate School  deadlines,  a  departmental  application  is  re- 
quired. For  details  on  application  forms  and  deadlines, 
contact  the  Instructional  Science  Department  secretary 
(W-1 60  STAD,  374-1 21 1 ,  Ext.  2635). 

Entry  Times.  Summer  Term  or  Fall  Semester  recom- 
mended. 


Master  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  teaching  credential  or  appropriate 
professional  experience. 

Fields.  Instructional  media. 


Minors  Pennlssible.  Any  approved  minor  Option  2. 
Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  hours  (including  a  min- 
imum of  3  semester  hours  of  internship  and  Stat.  501  or 
equivalent) 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-tir7>e  registration  must  be 
taken  on  the  Bngham  Young  University  campus. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  department 
Professional  Preparation.  The  Master  of  Education  de- 
gree in  instructional  science,  emphasizing  instructional 
media,  provides  preparation  for  mediated  systems  de- 
sign, production,  and  application  in  education,  govern- 
ment, church,  and  industry,  and  for  the  certification  of 
persons  to  work  in  the  public  schools 

Master  of  Science:  Instructional 
Science 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  45  hours  (including  6  hours 
of  thesis  credit  and  5  hours  of  internship  and  Stat.  501 
or  equivalent). 

Residence.  Two  semesters  of  course  work  on  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  campus  for  a  minimum  o*  9  se- 
mester hours. 

Required  Courses.  InSci.  581,  582,  583,  683.  695R 
696R 


Educational  Specialist 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  leaching  credential  or  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  appropriate  professional  experience. 

Fields.  Instructional  design  and  production,  instructional 
systems  management. 

Minors  Permisslljle.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  66  semester  hours;  two  se- 
mesters of  internship. 

Residence.  At  least  two  full-time  semesters  of  registra- 
tion must  be  completed  on  the  Bngham  Young  Univer- 
sity campus 

Required  Courses.  InSci  581,  582,  583.  682,  683, 
684,  685,  695R,  696R,  798R. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  Demonstrated  competence  in  inter- 
personal effectiveness,  writing  skill,  and  quantitative  skill. 

Fields.  Instructional  design  and  productKin,  instructional 
systems  management,  instructional  evaluation 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor  in  manage- 
ment, production  and  design,  or  psychology  streams. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  82  semester  hours  (includ- 
ing 12  hours  of  internship.  5  hours  of  statistics)  plus  12 
hours  of  dissertation  (and  1  hour  of  690R  for  each  se- 
mester of  residence). 

Residence.  Six  semesters  of  residence  on  the  BYU 
campus  beyond  the  bachelors  degree,  or  four  semes- 
ters of  residence  Iseyond  the  masters  degree  or,  as 
part  of  an  approved  intern  program,  four  consecutrve 
full-time  Summer  Term  sessions  on  the  BYU  campus 
with  intervening  supervised  field  experience 

Required  Courses.  InSci  581.  582,  583,  682,  683. 
684,  690R.  695R.  696R   795R,  796R,  798R 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Field.  Instructional  science  and  technology.* 

Prerequisites.  Demonstrated  competence  in  inter- 
personal effectiveness,  writing  skill,  and  quantitative  skill; 
Graduate  Record  Examination 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  81  semester  hours  (includ- 
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ing  12  hours  of  internship,  Stat.  501  and  502,  and  6 
hours  of  690R)  plus  1 8  hours  of  dissenatwn. 

Required  Courses.  InSci.   581.   582.   583,   681     682 
683,  684,  690R,  695R.  696R   795R,  796H,  798R. 
Field.  Instructional  science. 

Majors  in  instructkjnal  science  may  earn  a  Ph.D.  In 
instructional  science  (jointly  with  psychology).  TNs  de- 
gree IS  designed  for  persons  mtendng  to  fiave  major 
roles  in  instructional  system  design  and  evaluation  in 
universities,  government  training,  church  and  publk; 
school  systems,  and  industrial  settings  and  who  are 
equaliy  committed  to  scientific  and  professional  produc- 
tivity For  information,  contact  either  department. 

Professional  Preparation.  Scholarly  and  professional 
positions  in  research,  development,  and  evaluation  In 
major  universities,  colleges,  and  educational  agencies  of 
church,  government,  industry,  and  school  systems. 


Instructional  Science  Courses 

n  Philosophy  355.  Pltllosoptiy  of  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences.  (3  3  0) 

455R.  Instructional  Media  Production  and  Manage- 
ment ('/^-3-Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 

Introductory  course,  emphasizing  production  and  uti- 
lizing media  materials  and  equipment 

490R.  Seminar  Instructional  Research  Training.  (1- 

2:1-2:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

491R.  Readings.  (1-2:Arr  .Arr  ea.) 

n  Computer  Science  501 R.  Advanced  Topics  in 
Computer  Science.  (3  3  1  ea  ) 

514R.  Special  Topics  In  Instructional  Science.  (1-3:1- 

3:1  ea.)  Home  Study  also 
—Inexpensive  instructional  Graphics 
—Inexpensive  instructional  Photographies 
—Inexpensive  Classroom  Computer  Applications 
—Inexpensive  Classroom  Electronic  Media 
—Teaching  as  a  Designed  Performance 
—Classroom  Evaluation  Strategies 
—Learning  Resource  Center  Management 
—Writing  Structured  Instructional  Text 
— 'instructional  Technology 

"Title  may  change  to  fit  specialized  topics  within  this 
general  course  title 

51 5R.  Special  Topics  In  Instructional  Science  (1-3:1- 

3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also 
—inexpensive  instructional  Graphics 
—inexpensive  instructional  Photographies 
—inexpensive  Classroom  Computer  Applications 
—Structured  Tutorial  Systems 
—Inexpensive  Classroom  Electronic  Media 
—Teaching  as  a  Designed  Performance 
-Classroom  Evaluation  Strategies 
-Learning  Resource  Center  Management 
—Writing  Structured  instructional  Text 

Q  Communications  550.  Instructional  Tele- 
communication Production  (2:2  2) 

555.  instructional  Media  in  ttte  Sctiooi.  (3  2.3) 
Foundation  course  surveying  principles  of  instructional 

development  and  media  production  and  utilization. 

556.  Selection  and  UUIIzation  of  Instructional  Mater- 
ials. (2  2  0)  Prerequisite  InSci  555  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Variety  of  etfectlve  helps  to  selection,  evaluation.  ar>d 
utilization. 

Q]  Psychology  560.  Learning  Theory.  (3  3:0) 

Q  Psychology  562.  Cognitive  Processes.  (3:3  0) 

565.  Instructional  Kledia  Production.  (2  1  3)  Prerequi- 
site  InSci   555  or  consent  of  instructor 

Processes  for  prepanng  instructional  materials    Pro- 
ducing materials  using  selected  processes 
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566.  Photography  in  Instruction.  (2  13)  Prerequisite: 
InSci.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Processes,  techniques,  and  equipment  for  preparing 
photographic  instructional  materials. 

567.  Art  and  Graphic  Processes  in  Instruction.  (3:23) 
Prerequisite:  InSci.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Preparing  instructional  materials  using  art  and  graphic 
processes 

568.  Electronic  Audio  and  Video  Production.  (2:1  3) 
Prerequisite:  InSci.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Design,  production,  management,  and  validated  in- 
struction of  electronic  audio  and  video  amplification  and 
control  systems. 

n  Psychology  570.  Computer  Use  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.  (3:3:6) 

579.  Evaluation  and  Criterion  Assessment.  (3:2:1) 

580R.   Proseminar  in   instructional   Science  inquiry. 

(1-3:1-3:0) 

Inquiry  findings  and  supporting  quantitative  methods, 
including  computer-assisted  strategies  for  generating, 
modeling,  and  analyzing  data  for  both  managerial  and 
theoretical  purposes. 

581.  Theoretical  Research.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat. 
501  or  equivalent. 

Research  design,  methodology,  data  analysis,  infer- 
ential strategies,  and  scientific  report  writing  to  develop 
improved  instruction. 

582.  Foundations  in  Evaluation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

Designing  valid  instructional  measurement  ijistruments 
and  data  analysis  systems;  identifying  values  and  formu- 
lating data-based  prescriptive  evaluations. 

583.  Instructional  Systems  Design.  (330)  Prerequi- 
site: Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

Assessing  needs,  analyzing  tasks,  designing  presen- 
tation and  evaluation  subsystems,  producing  phototypes, 
and  validating  empirical  systems. 

584.  Instructional  Display  R&D.  (3  3  0) 

585.  Instructional  Management  R&D.  (3  3:0) 

600.  (InSci. -EdPsy.)  Research  Design  and  Critical 
Analysis  in  Educational  Psychology.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Stat.  552  or  equivalent. 

660.   Management   of   Instructional   Media   Systems. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  InSci.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Managing  people,  materials,  equipment,  and  facilities 
to  utilize  instructional  media. 

670.  Advanced  Design  and  Production  of  instruc- 
tional Materials.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  InSci.  555  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Design,  development,  and  evaluation,  emphasizing  in- 
dividual projects. 

□Psychology  678.  Measurement  Theory.  (3:3:0) 

679.  Measurement  and  Evaluation.  (3:3:0) 

681.  Theoretical  Research  In  instructional  Theory  2. 

(3:2:4) 

Experimental  research  methods,  design,  instrumenta- 
tion, and  reporting,  including  conducting  and  authoring 
publication-quality  research  testing  instructional  theory. 

682.  Evaluation  Theory  and  Practice.  (3  2:1) 
Strategies  for  evaluation  from  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical   viewpoint;    emphasizing    empirical,    interpersonal, 
and  value-oriented  aspects  of  evaluation. 

683.  Advanced  Instructional  Systems  R&D.  (3:3  2) 
Prerequisites:  InSci.  583  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  laboratory  in  instructional  system  design, 
production,  formative  evaluation,  packaging,  and  imple- 
mentation. Systematic  critical  analysis  of  all  phases  of 
development. 

684.  instructional  Development  3.  (3  30) 

Analytical  approaches  to  instructional  design  and  the 
formulation  of  instructional  theory. 


685.  Instructional  Systems  Management  R&D^  (3:3:0) 
Systems  theory  and  analysis  applied  to  instructional 
systems.    Topics   include    implementation,   operations 
management,  and  R&D  management. 

690R.  Professional  Topics  Seminar.  ('/2-1:1;Arr.  ea,) 

Evaluation  systems,  representation  (conceptual  and 
perceptual)  systems,  implementation  and  management 
systems,  general  systems. 

691R.  Readings  In  Instructional  Science.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr, 
ea.)  Prerequisite;  consent  of  instructor. 

695R.  Professional  R&D  Internship.  ('/2-3:Arr.;Arr.  ea.) 
System  evaluation   projects,   representation  system 
projects,   implementation   and   management  projects, 
general  integrated  system  projects 

696R.  Professional   Product  R&D.  ('/2-3:Arr.;'/^-9  ea.) 
Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor. 

Instructionally  validating  professional-level  products. 
Topics  include  evaluation  systems,  representative  sys- 
tems, implementation  systems,  general  systems. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

790R.   Theoretical   Topics   Seminar.   ('/2-1;1:Arr.   ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

General  system  evaluation,  representation  (conceptual 
and  perceptual),  and  implementation  and  management 
theories. 

795R.  Theory  R&D  Internship:  ('/2-3;Arr  Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Evaluation,  representation,  implementation  and  man- 
agement, and  general  system  theory  development. 

796R.  Theoretical  Product  R&D.  ('/2-3:Arr  1 '/2-9  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Emphasizing  publication-oriented  theory-testing  re- 
search. Topics  include  theoretical  investigation,  general 
systems,  evaluation,  representation,  and  implementation 
and  management. 

798R.  Advanced  Product  R&D.  ('/2-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisites: InSci.  696R  and  698R  or  equivalent. 

Instructional  produot(s)  satisfying  professional  and/or 
scientific  client  criteria.  Sections  include  theory,  eval- 
uation systems,  representation  systems,  and  manage- 
ment systems. 

799R.   Doctoral   Dissertation.   (6-9:Arr.;Arr.   ea.)   Pre- 
requisite: InSci.  796R  or  equivalent. 


Department  of  Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations 

Professors:  Alley,  Baird,  Belt,  Holder,  Muse,  Wilcox. 
Associate    Professors:    W     Allred    (Chairman,    111 

MCKB),   Coombs,   Grossen,   Kay,   Shute,   Thomson, 

Webb. 
Assistant  Professor:  Arnoldsen 
Instructor:  Henderson. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  New  Secondary  Certification  Program  is  now  fully 
implemented  Consult  the  college  advisement  center  (4 
JSB)  tor  any  necessary  clarification. 

All  prospective  secondary  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
affiliate  with  the  Student  Education  Association  (SEA) 
during  the  time  they  are  pursuing  certification. 

1.  General  Education.  See  the  general  education  pro- 
grams section  of  this  catalog. 

2.  An  Approved  Teaching  Major  and  Minor,  or  Com- 
posite Teaching  Major  (see  following  pages).  Al- 
though a  minor  is  no  longer  required  for  graduation 
from  the  University,  recommendation  for  certification 
requires  the  successful  completion  of  an  approved 
teaching  major  and  minor,  or  a  composite  teaching 
ma|or 

3.  Professional  Education.  The  following  courses  and 
experiences  fulfill  the  state  requirements  for  profes- 


I 

F  sional  education.  The  first  course  (SecEd  276)  is 
team  taught  by  members  of  the  academic  disciplines 
and  members  of  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foun- 
dations Department.  This  course  should  be  taken 
during  tfie  sophomore  year  whenever  possible.  The 
balance  of  a  student's  program  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined as  a  result  of  the  performance  in  SecEd  276 
The  new  sequence  is  as  follows 

Hours 

SecEd.  276 4 

SecEd.  376R 5        (minimum) 

(to  be  selected  from  a  series  of 

minicourses  upon  advisement) 
SecEd.  476 16 

(emphasis  on  field-centered 

activities  in  the  public  schools) 

Note:  Students  will  be  pretested  in  SecEd  276  for 
Health  362  concepts  and  counseled  on  the  t)asis  of  the 
test  results. 

PrerequlsitM  lor  Student  Teaching 

1 .  A  total  college  cumulative  grade-point  average  of 
2.25  or  higher  is  required,  or  a  BYU  cunnulative 
grade-point  average  (with  not  fewer  than  32  semes- 
ter hours  completed)  of  2  25  or  higher 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  15°  semester  hours  in  the 
teaching  ma|or  and  10*  semester  hours  in  the 
teaching  minor,  or  25*  semester  hours  in  the  com- 
posite teaching  major. 

3.  Application  for  certification  in  the  Teacher  Clearance 
Office  (TCO). 

4.  A  clearance  check  by  the  academic  department. 

5.  Successful  completion  of  SecEd.  276  and  appropri- 
ate SecEd.  376  modules. 

'Note:  Some  academic  departments  require  completion 
of  more  than  the  listed  minimum  prior  to  clearance  for 
student  teaching. 

Certlflcetion  Procedures 

Students  must  not  assume  that  certification  is  automatic 
once  Item  5  above  has  been  completed.  Students  have 
the  responsibility  to  keep  the  TCO  informed  regarding 
progress  toward  certification  Any  deviation  from  the 
certification  program  outlined  in  this  catalog  must  be 
approved  by  tsoth  the  academic  department  chairman 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation and  Foundations  in  the  College  of  Education  It  is 
the  student's  respansibility  to  arrange  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  necessary  memoranda  in- 
itiating such  action 

To  avoid  any  undue  delays  concerning  certification, 
students  should  arrange  for  a  personal  review  of  their 
TCO  file  well  in  advance  of  registration  for  their  final  se- 
mester Completion  of  graduation  requirements  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  certification  requirements 
have  been  met. 

Preparation  ol  Teacher*  of  Indian*— Secondary 

Students  seeking  secondary  certification  are  required  to 
have  an  approved  academic  teaching  major  and  minor 
selected  from  the  list  contained  in  this  section  of  the 
catalog.  A  new  minor  in  Native  American  Studies  has 
been  approved  tor  students  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  heritage  of  the  American  Indian.  TtHs  minor  is 
not  a  teaching  minor  to  be  used  in  the  certification  pro- 
gram, but  it  would  be  beneficial  to  many  educators 
who.  t>ecause  of  their  professional  assignments,  will  in- 
teract with  native  Americans  and /or  programs  related  to 
these  people. 

Preparation  of  Seminary  and  Institute  Teacher* 

Students  who  are  interested  in  qualifying  for  teaching 
seminary  and  institute  should  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements in  addition  to  those  for  regular  certification 
above; 

1 .  Recommended  secondary  certification  for  teaching  in 
the  student's  choice  of  fiekJs  (see  list  below) 
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2  Completion  of  the  foltowing  courses; 
Religion 

370  (2)  Introduction  to  Religious  Educatior. 
471  (2)  Teaching  the  Scriptures 

3  Student  teaching  in  seminary  one  hour  per  day  for  a 
specified  number  of  weeks  (Note  This  does  not 
count  toward  the  student  teaching  requirements  for 
state  certification  ) 

4  Recommended  completion  of  the  following  courses; 
Religion 

121.  122  (2  ea  )  Introduction  to  the  Book  of 

Mormon 
211  (2)  The  New  Testament 
301  (2)  The  Old  Testament 
341  (2)  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  to  1846 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Semi- 
naries and  Institutes  for  specific  information. 

Teaching  Majors,  Minors,  and 
Composites 

To  qualify  for  certification,  a  student  must  complete  an 
acceptable  teaching  major  and  minor  or  a  composite 
teaching  major 

The  teaching  major  and  the  leaching  minor  consist  of 
designated  courses  in  subjects  taught  in  Utah  second- 
ary schools  The  majors  and  minors  are  determined  co- 
offeratively  by  the  different  academic  departments  and 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Founda- 
tions in  the  College  of  Education.  Programs  have  been 
approved  in  the  following  areas  as  teaching  majors 
and /or  minors  (please  note  exceptions) 

Secondary  School  Subjects  Acceptal>le  a*  Teaching 
Majors 


Art 

Chemistry 

Communications* 

Economics  + 

English 


Latin* 

Mathematics 
Physical  Education 

a   Sports 

b    Dance 


English  as  a  Second  Language  Physics 

French  Political  Science 

Geography  +  Psychotogy 

Geology  +  Russian* 

German  Sociology 

Health  Spanish 

History  Speech 

Theatre  Arts 

Subjects  and  Service  Areas  Acceptable  as  Teaching 
Minors 

Any  of  the  subjects  listed  above  as  majors,  and 
Computer  Science  and  Statistics  (with 

Mathematics  major  only) 
Driver  and  Safety  Education 
Instructional  Media 
Recreation  Education 

Note:  (1)  Subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  not 
commonly  taught  in  Utah  public  schools  If  a  subject 
so  marked  is  presented  as  a  teaching  major  or  a 
teaching  minor,  a  subject  not  marked  with  an  aster- 
isk must  be  used  to  support  it 
(2)  Two  subjects  marked  with  the  symbol  -t-  are  not 
to  be  used  in  a  major-minor  combination  (Job  op- 
portunities are  essentially  nil  with  such  related 
areas  ) 

Areas  Acceptabt*  as  Composite  Teaching  Majors 

A  composite  teaching  major  consists  primarily  of  work 
in  three  subjects  in  the  same  general  fieW  One  subject 
IS  designated  as  the  dominant  subject  and  the  other  two 
are  designated  as  related  subjects  For  guidance  in  se- 
lecting and  completing  a  composite  teaching  major,  stu- 
dents must  consult  with  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office 
(TCO),  whose  responsibility  it  is,  under  cooperative  ad- 
visement with  the  academic  departments,  to  administer 
compoale  majors 

Tfie  following  general  fields  may  t>e  used  for  compos- 
ite teaching  majors: 
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Art 

Biology 

Business  Education 

Distributive  Education 

Secretarial— Office  Administration 

Socio-Business 
Earth  Science 
Healtti  and  Physical  Education 

Dominant:  Physical  Education,  Health  Education, 
and  one  related  field 

Related:  Dance,  Driver  and  Safety  Education, 
Recreation  Education 
Home  Economics 
Humanities 
Industrial  Arts 
Language  Arts 

English 

Journalism 

Speech 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
Music 
Physical  Science 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics 
Social  Sciences 

Dominant:  Geography,  History,  and  one  related  field 

Related-    Economics,    Political    Science,    Psychology, 
Sociology 

Courses  Required  lor  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching 
Minors,  and  Composite  Teaching  Majors 

Art 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (64-hour  list) 

Foundations  (10  hours) 

ArtDs,  116,  117 
Graphic  Fundamentals  (9  hours) 

ArtDs,  241 R,  327R,  333R,  350R:  Physics  177 
Plastics  Fundamentals  (6  hours) 

ArtDs  356R,  359R,  361 R 
Art  History  (12  hours) 

ArtDs-  311,  312  (to  precede  other  art  history 

classes) 
Design  Fundamentals  (3  hours) 

ArtDs,  320R,  420R 
Dominant  and  Supporting  Fields 

Each  student  will  complete  12  semester  hours  in 

one  of  the  three  following  groups  as  a  dominant 

field  of  study  and  8  semester  hours  in  each  of 

the  other  two  groups  as  supporting  fields: 


A.  Drawing 


Painting: 
Printmaking: 

Plastics 
Field: 


C.  Graphics 
Field: 


ArtDs.  321  R,  322R.  421  R, 
422R,  427R,  428R,  433R, 
450R 

ArtDs.  427R,  428R,  518 

ArtDs.  350R,  450R 

ArtDs.  456R,  458R 
ArtDs.  459R 
ArtDs.  461 R,  462R 

ArtDs.  341 R,  342R, 

44 1R.  494R 
ArtDs.  336R,  436R 
IntEnv.  237,  238 
Comms.  263.  264,  368R 


Basic  Teaching  Major  (43-hour  iist) 

Foundations  (10  hours) 
ArtDs.  116,  117  taken  in  sequence 

Graphics  Fundamentals  (9  hours) 
ArtDs.  241 R,  327R,  333R,  350R,  Physics  177 

Plastics  Fundamentals  (6  hours) 
ArtDs   356R,  359R,  361 R 

Electives  (6  hours) 
ArtDs.  341 R,  any  400-series  courses  for  which 
prerequisites  have  been  satisfied,  or  com- 
munications photography. 

Art  History  (12  hours) 
ArtDs.  311  and  312  to  precede  other  art  history 
courses. 


Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  iist) 

ArtDs.  116,  117,  311  or  312,  and  333R  or  241 R  or 
350R  or  356R  or  359R.  '"■ 

Bioiogy 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (45-hour  list) 

Students  majoring  in  botany  or  zoology  who  wish  to 
certify  as  secondary  school  biology  teachers  may  do 
so  by  completing  the  required  courses  for  the  biolo- 
gy composite  teaching  major  as  outlined  below  and 
SecEd.  276,  376,  and  476,  No  grade  less  than  C- 
will  be  accepted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

Required  Courses  in  Biology 

Bot,  105,  205,  370,  and  440,  Bot.-Zool.  201;  Micro. 
321  and  322;  Zool  260  and  261  or  460  and  461; 
Zool.  331,  344,  350,  and  371  (or  Bot.  372);  Geol. 
101  and  102;  Chem.  102,  103,  and  281  or  105, 
106,  and  252;  Math.  105:  Physics  137. 

Required  courses  in  chemistry,  geology,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physics  may  be  used  to  fill  general  educa- 
tion requirements  in  these  areas. 

Recommended  Courses  in  Biology 

Bot.  210,  250,  and  321;  Zool.  202,  317,  325,  and 
576. 

Recommended  Supporting  Courses  in  Other 
Areas 

Any  of  the  following  supporting  courses  may  also  be 
used  to  fill  requirements  in  general  education. 

Math.  110  and  109;  Physics  105,  106,  107,  and  108 
(or  201  and  202);  Geol.  103;  InSci.  455  and  EdPsy. 
501;  Health  362. 

Business  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (51 -hour  list) 

Core  Requirement:  Math.  110,  Acctg.  201,  Econ. 
110,  ComSci.  133A,  Acctg.  203. 

Departmental  Requirement:  Acctg.  242;  BusEd. 
320;  BusMgt.  241  or  341;  201,  301,  or  Econ.  353. 

A.  Distributive  Education 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  composite  major  requirements  of  business 
teachers  majoring  in  business  education  with  a 
distributive  education  emphasis: 

Acctg.  201',  BusMgt.  241,  256;  Comms.  230; 
Econ.  110;  OrgB.  321;  plus  10  hours  of  electives 
(see  secretary,  351  JKB). 

B.  Secretarial-Office  Administration 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  composite  major  requirement  of  business 
teachers  majoring  in  business  education  with  a 
stenography-office  administration  emphasis: 

Acctg.  201  ",  202';  BusEd.  113,  203,  204 •,  305, 
311".  370",  489. 

C.  Socio-Business 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  composite  major  requirement  of  business 
teachers  majoring  in  business  education  with  a 
socio-business  emphasis: 

-Acctg.  201".  202',  356,  BusEd.  203°,  305, 
BusMgt.  200:  Econ.  212  or  300.  In  consultation 
with  and  approval  of  major  adviser,  students  will 
select  additional  courses  from  the  following  areas 
to  make  a  total  of  51  hours  in  their  major:  busi- 
ness education,  accounting,  management,  eco- 
nomics, organizational  behavior,  computer  sci- 
ence, plus  6  hours  of  electives  (see  secretary,  351 
JKB). 

"Must  be  completed  before  student  teaching. 
Chemistry  (No  D  credit  counted) 

Teaching  Major  (30-  to  32-hour  list) 

Chem.  Ill,  112,  113,  114  (or  105,  106,  223),  351, 
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352,  353  (2  hours).  461.  462,  464.  and  481  514  or 
521. 

Teaching  Minor  (18-  to  19-hour  list) 

Minor.  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Chem  111 
112.  113,  114  (or  105,  106,  223),  plus  any  of  the 
following  sequences:  Chem.  351,  352,  353  (2 
hours);  or  Chem.  461.  462.  464;  or  Chem.  252 
481. 

Computer  Sdence  and  Statistics 

Teaching  Minor  (19-  to  20-hour  list) 

(To  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  a  mathematics 
teaching  major.) 

Required:  9  hours  in  computer  science  and  8  hours 
in  statistics  with  a  2-  or  3-hour  elective  in  either 
area. 

Required  courses:  ComSci.  131,  231,  330;  Stat.  221 
or  321.  241.  336  or  330. 

Elective  (2  or  3  hours):  (a)  Any  computer  science 
course  except  ComSci.  110.  120.  233;  or  (b)  any 
statistics  course  except  Stat.  221.  321.  330,  332. 
336,  501,  552,  554. 

Driver  Safety  Education  (16-hour  list) 

Teaching  Minor 

(See  course  requirements  under  Health  Sciences.) 

Economics 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Thirty  semester  hours,  at  least  8  of  which  must  be 
from  courses  numbered  500  or  above,  including  the 
following:  Econ.  110,  315  or  515.  410,  411,  487  or 
488,  and  594R.  (Math.  113  or  142  may  be  counted 
for  3  of  the  30  hours.) 

Teaching  Minor  (15-hour  list) 

Econ.  110,  301  or  411,  300  or  410,  and  6  additional 
hours  numbered  above  301 . 

Earth  Science 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (61 -hour  list) 

All  students  majoring  in  earth  science  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  teaching  certificate  must  take  the  52-hour 
composite  emphasis.  These  hours  must  include  the 
courses  listed  tjelow,  with  a  minimum  in  each  group 
as  follows*:  20  hours  in  geology,  12  hours  in  phys- 
ics, 8  hours  in  chemistry,  4  hours  in  mathematics,  5 
hours  in  geography,  7  hours  in  zoology,  and  5  hours 
in  botany.  Courses  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list:  . 

Geol.  Ill,  112,  310,  311,  312,  313,  351,  352,  410, 
411,  460,  470,  460,  502'  (Geol.  104  is  an  accept- 
able sub^itute  for  111  if  102  is  also  taken.) 

Physics  127,  137,  and  either  100,  110,  or  121,  122; 
or  201,  202. 

Math.  109,  110,  112,  and  113 

Chem.  105,  106 

Geog.  101,  211,  401,  405 

Zool.  105,  344*,  201,  202,  203 

Bot.  101.  105,  205*,  210 

*Note:  Prospective  earth  science  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  take  these  courses  Check  the  general 
education  programs  section  of  this  catalog  to  see 
which  courses  will  fill  general  education  require- 
ments. 

English 

Teaching  Major  (3S-hour  list) 

Engl.  301  plus  one  course  from  371.  372.  373;  or 
Engl.  382  plus  two  courses  from  371,  372.  373; 
Engl.  302  plus  one  course  from  374,  375,  376;  or 
two  courses  from  Engl.  374,  375.  376;  Engl  362 
plus  361  or  363;  Engl.  320;  Engl.  321  or  322  or 
421;  and  acceptable  electives  to  total  at  least  35 
hours  (Engl.  377  and  479  and  other  professional 
certification  courses  may  not  t>e  counted). 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject;  Engl.  301,  302. 
303.   320,   321    or  322  or  421,   additional   English 


courses  to  total  at  least  20  hours;  and  Engl  377  (to 
be  completed  before  student  teaching). 

Note  1:  All  English  majors  and  minors  must  tal<e 
Engl.  251  as  a  prerequisite. 

Note  2:  Tfie  teaching  major  must  complete  Engl. 
377  and  479  or  their  equivalents  within  the  SecEd. 
276,  376R,  and  476  sequence  of  professional 
courses  outlined  by  the  College  of  Education 

Note  3:  See  English  section  of  this  catalog  for  fur- 
ther clarification. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  language  (Graduate 
Program  Only) 

Teaching  Major  lor  Certiflcation  (34-hour  list) 

ESL  527,  528,  583  or  CompLit  310,  Ling  325  or 
528  or  Engl  321  or  529,  a  culture  course  such  as 
Anthro.  320,  330,  340,  350  or  Spanish  445,  plus 
sufficient  hours  from  among  the  following  to  make  a 
total  of  30  hours:  Ling.  423.  426.  528.  531.  590R; 
Psych.  561;  ESL  581.  594.  585R;  or  approved 
course  work  in  instructional  psychology,  educational 
psychology,  or  English 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

ESL  477,  527,  528,  583  or  CompLit.  310,  Ling.  325 
or  Engl.  321  or  Engl.  325  or  Engl.  422,  plus  5  hours 
from  among  the  following:  Ling.  528  or  Engl.  529, 
Ling.  423,  ESL  581.  585R 

Note  1:  MA.  candidates  and  TESL  graduate  certifi- 
cate candklates  will  be  allowed  to  take  ESL  577  and 
579  in  lieu  of  Engl.  377  and  Engl.  479 

Note  2:  Foreign  students  who  need  additional  train- 
ing in  English  will  be  required  to  take  ESL  201. 

Note  3:  The  Education  Department  has  recently  in- 
itiated a  program  whereby  students  are  able  to  pur- 
sue course  requirements  in  ESL  577,  578,  and  579 
while  completing  SecEd  476  (16-hour  student 
teaching  block).  Students  need  to  counsel  with  an 
adviser  to  effect  this  correlation  of  course  work  as 
well  as  to  determine  course  work  that  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  new  SecEd.  276  (4)  and  376R  (5)  courses. 

French 

Teaching  Major  (31 -hour  list) 

French  201,  301.  321,  322.  326.  411.  441.  442. 
443.  444,  and  445 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

French  201,  301,  321,  326,  440,  plus  two  or  more 
courses  chosen  from  211,  31 1 ,  429,  445 

Note  1:  Teaching  majors  and  minors  who  do  not 
demonstrate  adequate  proficiency  in  speaking  the 
language  will  be  expected  to  enroll  for  French  211 
and  31 1  All  teaching  majors  and  minors  in  French 
must  take  French  377  prior  to  student  teaching 

Note  2:  Classes  up  to  and  including  French  201 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  the  foreign  language  The  department 
chairman  will  attest  to  such  proficiency  in  a  written 
statement  to  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

Geography 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Geog.  101,  102.  120,  211,  231,  450  or  451,  504. 
598,  and  13  additional  hours  to  be  selected  after 
consuftation  with  a  geography  adviser. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subiect:  Geog.  101, 
120,  211,  231,  450  or  451,  501.  plus  3  elective 
hours 

Geology 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Geol  111.  112,  311,  351.  352,  502;  and  11  hours 
selected  from  411,  460,  470,  480,  510,  512.  (Geol. 
312,  313,  and  410  can  be  used  as  a  7-hour  block  of 
the  required  11  hours.) 
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Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Gaol.  111, 
112,  305,  502,  and  8  hours  selected  from  411,  460, 
480,  510.  (Geo).  104  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
111  if  102  is  tal<en  also.) 

German 

Teaching  Major  (34-hour  list) 

German  201,  301,  321,  322,  326,  377',  401,  429, 
442,  totaling  22  hours.  At  least  12  hours  or  four  of 
the  following  courses  must  be  chosen:  423,  441, 
442,  443,  444,  495R,  and  Ling.  325. 

*377  is  required,  but  does  not  count  as  part  of  the 
German  teaching  major. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

German  201 ,  301 ,  31 1 ,  321 ,  326,  401 ,  377.  German 
440  is  Strongly  recommended  for  those  who  have 
had  extended  residence  in  a  German-speaking 
country. 

Note  1:  Students  planning  to  do  all  or  part  of  their 
student  teaching  in  German  must  take  German  377 
in  advance;  however,  German  377  may  be  waived 
for  those  students  who  have  had  this  course  in  an- 
other foreign  language. 

Note  2:  Teaching  majors  who  have  not  had  foreign 
residence  experience  or  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  Semester  in  Salzburg  program  will  enroll  for 
German  21 1  and  31 1 . 

Note  3:  German  201,  211,  301,  and  311  may  be 
waived  for  students  who  have  had  residence  exper- 
ience in  German-speaking  countries  and  who  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  German.  The  department 
chairman  will  attest  to  such  proficiency  in  a  written 
statement  to  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

Health  Sciences 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Health  325,  370,  381,  421,  431,  451,  460.  Also  the 
following  courses  or  equivalent  from  other  depart- 
ments: FSN  115,  Zool.  260,  261;  Psych.  321;  and  at 
least  6  hours  from  the  following  elective  courses: 
Health  370,  465,  501 R  or  503R,  552,  561,  660;  Mi- 
cro. 31 1 ;  Sociol.  360. 

The  student  program  is  to  be  established  through 
consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Health  370,  381',  421,  and  460;  FSN  115;  and  9 
hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  Health 
325,  430,  451,  465,  501 R  or  503R,  561;  Micro.  311; 
Psych.  321. 

°lf  required  in  student's  major  program,  the  health 
sciences  education  major  will  be  1 7  hours. 

Driver  and  Safety  Education  Minor— Related  (16- 
hour  list) 

Health  121  or  430,  325,  444,  445,  446,  and  4  hours 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  Health  460, 
502R,  515;  Psych  321.  The  students'  programs  must 
be  approved  by  their  Health  Science  Department  ad- 
viser. 

History 

Teaching  Major  (35-hour  list) 

Required;  Hist,  100,  110,  111,  170,  270,  466,  490. 
Recommended:  488,  plus  sufficient  hours  from  the 
list  below  to  bring  the  total  up  to  35  hours. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Hist.  110,  111, 
170,  270,  466,  plus  sufficient  hours  to  bring  total  up 
to  20  hours. 

Approved  courses: 

Hist.  300,  302,  304,  307,  310,  311,  312,  313,  320, 
322,  323,  326,  327,  329.  330,  331,  332,  333,  334, 
335,  340,  341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348, 
349,  351,  352,  370,  372,  375,  377,  378,  379,  412, 
415,  424,  425,  429,  433,  435.  436,  440.  445,  453. 


454,  455.  457,  459.  460.  462,  463,  465,  467,  469, 
471,  472,  473,  474,  475,  476,  477.  490,  497R, 
498R;  Geog.  451 ;  Econ.  374. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (52-  to  54-hour  list) 

HomEc.  101,  375,  489;  CDFR  210,  422,  360  (one  of 
361,  445,  461);  Nurs.  425;  FSN  235  and  236,  264 
and  265,  340  or  374;  Int.  Env.  240;  FRM  220,  335 
and  336,  370  (2-3  hours  from  240,  260.  360); 
CloTx.  165,  260  (2-3  hours  from  110,  235,  300;  and 
2-3  hours  from  110,  235,  300,  355).  Please  consult 
a  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  adviser , 
for  selection  of  a  suitable  program. 

Humanities 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (56-  to  58-hour  list) 

Humanities  majors  must  select  one  of  the  following 

dominant  fields: 
English:  20-hour  list. 

Foreign  Language:  20-hour  list  in  either  German, 
Russian,  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin.  Students  se- 
lecting foreign  language  as  the  dominant  area 
must  complete  12  hours  of  literature  courses  on 
the  400  (senior)  level. 

In  addition  to  the  dominant  field,  all  humanities  ma- 
jors must  complete  the  following: 

English:   6  credit  hours  of  literature  courses  (for 

students  with   a  foreign   language   dominant 

area). 
Foreign  Language:  6  credit  hours  of  literature  In 

400   (senior)   level   (for   students  with   English 

dominant  area). 
History:  6  credit  hours 
Humanities:  12  credit  hours,  including  Hum.  201, 

202,  490,  plus  either  240  or  261 . 
Music:  5  credit  hours,  selected  from  Music  101, 

103,484.  485. 
Philosophy:  6  credit  hours. 

In  those  areas  where  specific  courses  are  not  listed, 
the  students  must  clear  with  their  adviser  in  the  De- 
partment of  Humanities  and  Comparative  Literature. 

Industrial  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major 

*Core  List:  All  students  must  take  the  following 
courses:  DesTech.  Ill,  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240, 
250,  and  289. 

Technical  Depth  Area:  An  additional  23  semester 
hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following  technical 
areas.  Junior  high  teachers  must  have  classes  from 
a  minimum  of  four  areas.  Senior  high  teachers  must 
have  a  minimum  of  6  hours  from  two  areas. 

Crafts:  Indus.  160.  260,  319,  360.  and  365. 

Design  Technology:  DesTech.  211,  212,  256.  310, 

355,  410,  and  436. 
Electronics:  ElecTech.  102,  103,  221,  232,  and  235. 
Graphic  Arts:  Indus.  351,  451.  452.  453,  and  454. 
Metals:  Indus.   130,  139,  329;  MfgTech.  331,  335, 

and  337. 
Plastics:  Indus.  300,  440;  MfgTech.  360  and  431 . 
Power-Auto:  Indus.  189,  387,  388,  389,  and  489. 
Woods:  Indus.  105,  200,  210,  300;  BIdgTech.  211, 

301 ;  and  MfgTech.  337. 

'Professional  Indus.:  Indus.  291 R,  315,  325,  405, 
470,  491R,  and  540". 

'Professional   Ed.:   SecEd.   276,   376R,   476;   and 
Health  362. 

Technical  Teacher  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
technical  and  industrial  programs  in  high  and  post-high 
school  institutions.  Admittance  to  the  program  requires 
approval  of  the  department,  a  minimum  GPA  of  2.25, 
and  either  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  a  techni- 
cal area  or  completion  of  the  courses  for  the  associate 
degree. 
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•Core  List:  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240,  250,  289, 
and  DesTech.  Ill 

Technical  Area:  An  associate  degree  or  an  ap- 
proved program  for  an  associate  degree  in  a  techni- 
cal area  Additional  courses  must  be  selected  ffom 
the  technical  depth  area.  The  core  class  in  the  tech- 
nical area  may  be  deleted. 

•Professional  Indus.:  Indus.  315,  325,  405,  470, 
and  °''540. 

•Professional  Ed.:  SecEd  276,  376R.  476;  and 
Health  362. 

'Required. 

•"May  receive  graduate  credit  if  approved  to  be 
taken  last  semester. 

Instruc^tlonal  Media 

Teaching  Minor  (16-hour  list) 

To  be  selected  from  the  follovifing  courses;  InSci. 
455R,  555,  556,  565,  566,  567,  568:  LIS  430,  513, 
523,  528,  539,  557,  567,  662;  ElEd.  340,  628;  Engl. 
420.  This  minor  does  not  automatically  give  instruc- 
tional media  certification  for  the  State  of  Utah.  In  or- 
der to  be  certified,  students  must  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  areas:  cataloging  and 
classification  of  instructional  materials,  selection  and 
utilization  of  media  materials,  media  production,  and 
media  administration.  Those  desiring  this  media  en- 
dorsement should  consult  with  an  adviser  prior  to  in- 
itial registration 

Journalism  (Communications) 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Comms.  101,  211,  230,  255,  307,  312,  323,  480;  7 
hours  selected  from  Comms.  263,  272,  335,  338, 
340,  346,  347,  365R,  420,  427,  434,  528,  550, 
ThCA  117R.  (An  internship,  Comms.  495R,  may  be 
substituted  for  Comms  323  ) 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Mmot.  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Comms  101, 
211,  312,  323,  480;  5  hours  selected  from  Comms. 
201,  230,  255,  263,  307,  335,  420.  (An  internship, 
Comms.  495R,  may  be  substituted  for  Comms  323). 

Latin 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Latin  201,  301,  321,  322,  431,  432,  441,  442;  CICiv 
331 R  and  341:  and  one  course  from  Latin  429,  561, 
or  621. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Latin  201,  301,  321,  431  or  432,  441  or  442.  490R; 
CICiv.  341 

Mathematics 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Required:  (a)  Math,    112,    113,  214;  or  Math.    141, 
142,  and  344.  (b)  Math.  301,  302,  343,  371. 
Electives:  A  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  selected 
from  Math.  300,  311,  315,  332,  372,  387,  451.  452, 
501,  502,  508,  541,  542,  551,  552 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Math,  (a)  112,  113,  214,  or  Math.  141.  142,  344;  (b) 
Math  301.  302,  343 

Music  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (67-hour  list) 

Music  103",  165  (for  voice  specialty  only),  195,  196, 
200R,  203,  295,  296,  363' ",  364°',  367,  368,  370, 
372,  374,  375,  376.  377,  378,  471,  481,  484', 
485*;  complete  6  hours  of  ensemble,  12  hours  of 
private  instruction  in  the  student's  applied  specialty, 
and  pass  a  piano  proficiency  requirement  equivalent 
to  four  semesters  of  piano  before  student  teaching 

Note:  Please  refer  to  Department  of  Music  require- 
ments in  this  catalog  for  recital  and  ensemble  re- 
quirements. 
"These  courses  are  included  in  general  education. 


°°For  students  with  instrumental  specialties  only. 
Those  students  taking  voice  as  a  specialty  should 
take  Music  566R  instead  of  Music  363  and  364. 

Physical  Education 

Teaching  Major  (36-38'/!  hours)  r 

Sports:  All  students  must  complete  the  core  courses 
and  those  listed  for  either  men  or  women. 

Core  (19  hours) 

PE  233,   236,   238,   240,   279  or  280,   330.   340* , 

341°,  344°,  378,  446°. 

Men  (25  hours) 

PE  231,  232,  234,  235,  237,  239,  464;  two  of  the 
following:  370,  371,  372,  373,  374;  and  10  credits 
from  the  following:  250,  264,  265,  279  or  280,  314, 
370,  371,  372,  373,  374.  406,  411,  449,  474R.  547, 
570,  571,  RecEd  570,  Health  381. 

Women  (20-22  hours) 

PE  108,  swimming  (1  hour),  241,  242,  243,  244. 
245,  246,  247,  248,  249,  375  or  376.  388,  407  or 
474R,  461;  5  hours  selected  from  Health  430,  381; 
PE  314,  449,  YthLdr   378;  CDFR  130 

Dance:  Students  must  complete  core  courses  and 
all  courses  listed  in  either  the  dance  emphasis  (men 
or  women)  or  dance  specialization. 

Core  (29.5  credit  hours) 

PE  180,   181,  202,  279  or  280,  287°,  288°,  330, 

341°,  344°,  378°.  380,  382,  383,  387,  388,  389, 

446,  486. 

Dance  Emphasis— Women  (8'/?  credit  hours) 

PE  375  or  376;  6  hours  of  the  following:  231 ,  232, 

233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240.  372,  373. 

Dance  Emphasis— Women  (816  credit  hours) 

PE   108,  375,  or  376;  6  hours  from  the  following: 

233,  236,  238,  240,  241,  242.  243,  244,  245.  246, 
247,  248,  249 

Dance  Specialization  (7  credit  hours) 
PE  108,  183,  209,  480,  481,  490,  587R. 
"Course  has  prerequisites. 
Teaching  Minor  (20  hours) 

Dance  Specialty:  Both  men  and  women  complete 
courses  as  listed  PE  180,  181,  185.  187,  279  or 
280,  286,  287,  288,  330.  380,  383,  387,  388,  389. 
486 

PE  378  must  be  successfully  completed  if  a  physical 
education  dance  specialty  minor  is  to  be  assigned  to 
student  teaching  in  this  minor 
Sports  Secondary  Certificate  (19-20  hours):  Stu- 
dents may  minor  in  physical  education  by  com- 
pleting all  core  courses  and  the  course  (require- 
ments for  either  men  or  women 

Core  (10  credit  hours) 

PE  279  or  280,  330,  341  °,  344° 

Men  (9  to  10  credit  hours) 

PE  235;  2  hours  from  the  following:  231,  232,  233, 

234,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240;  two  of  the  following: 
370,  371,  372,  373,  374;  one  of  the  following  314, 
340,  446,  464 

Women  (10  credit  hours) 

Swimming  (1  hour),  PE  376;  7  hours  from  the  fol- 
lowing 108,  233,  236,  238,  240,  241,  242,  243, 
244,  245.  246,  247,  248,  249  PE  378  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  it  a  PE  sports  emphasis  minor  is 
to  be  assigned  to  student  teaching  in  this  minor. 

Coaching  (20-hour  minor):  Students  must  complete 

core  requirements  and  those  listed  tor  either  men  or 

women. 

Core:  PE  341°,  344°,  378,  411,  449 

Men    2  credits  from  231-240;  4  credits  from  370- 

374,  406. 
Women:  3  credits  from  233-249.  264,  265;  3  credits 

from  463,  472R.  570,  571.  407  or  474R. 

•Course  has  prerequisites. 
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Physics 

Teaching  Major  (28-hour  list) 

Physics  121,  122,  214,  221,  222,  300,  and  an  addi- 
tional 12  hours  (9  of  which  should  be  upper  division) 
chosen  from  127.  137,  280,  317,  321,  341,  380, 
381. 

Teaching  Minor  (16-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Physics  121, 
122.  214,  221,  222,  300. 

Political  Science 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Required  introductory  courses:  PolSci.  110,  150.  and 
170. 

Required  upper-division  courses:  PolSci.  300  (nor- 
mally taken  before  other  upper-division  courses), 
302. 

Electives  to  complete  the  major  should  be  balanced 
among  the  following  fields,  selected  in  consultation 
with  an  adviser:  political  theory  and  philosophy— 301 , 
307;  American  political  system-310,  311,  312,  313, 
314,  315,  31 9R,  329R,  330,  339R,  360,  361,  363, 
364,  368:  comparative  political  systems— 350,  351 , 
352,  353,  354,  355,  356,  357,  358,  359R,  370.  373. 
375.  378.  381.  382.  383,  384R,  386,  499. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Required  introductory  courses:  PolSci.  110,  150.  and 
170. 

Required  upper-division  courses:  PolSci.  302  and 
other  300-level  elective  courses  balanced  among  the 
fields  listed  above. 

Psychology 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Psych.  111.  321.-369  (or  373  and  374),  491 R  or 
497;  one  of  the  following:  240,  440.  or  445;  and 
three  of  the  following  courses:  Psych.  380.  365, 
450,  460. 

The  remaining  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from 
the  following:  Psych.  21 1R,  320,  322.  330,  336,  350. 
357.  360.  365.  369,  373,  374,  378,  450,  454,  460. 
491 R.  495R,  497. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Psych.  Ill, 
321.  369.  and  one  of  the  following:  440.  445.  or 
450. 

The  remaining  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from 
the  following:  Psych.  21 1R,  240,  320,  322,  330,  336. 
350,  357,  360.  365.  373,  374,  378.  450.  454.  460, 
491 R,  495R. 

Recreation  Education 

RecEd.  407,  480R,  505— required. 

For  additional  information,  obtain  an  outline  in  273-B 

Richards  Building. 

Russian 

Teaching  Major  (31 -hour  list) 

Russian  201,  301,  311,  321,  322,  326,  345,  411, 
412,  441,  442. 

Teaching  Minor  (21-hour  list) 

Russian  201,  301,  311.  321.  326,  340R,  345. 

Note  1:  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  teaching 
majors  take  Ling.  325.  Both  teaching  majors  and  mi- 
nors must  take  Russian  377  or  an  equivalent  foreign 
language  methods  class  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Note  2:  Classes  up  to  and  including  Russian  301 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  the  foreign  language.  The  department 
chairman  will  attest  to  such  proficiency  in  a  written 
statement  to  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

Sociology 

Teaching  Major  (33-hour  list) 

Sociol.  Ill,  205,  211.  300.  320.  350.  Required:  112, 
330,  380,  526. 


The  remaining  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Sociol.  115,  223.  245,  352,  357.  370,  381, 
383,389,411,412. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Sociol.  Ill, 
112,  330,  526.  The  remaining  hours  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  major  list  above,  preferably  from  the 
required  courses. 

Spanish 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Spanish  20r,  301',  321.  322  or  439.  326.  441. 
445,  451 ,  455,  plus  4  credit  hours  selected  from  the 
following:  311 '"'•,  322  or  439,  345R,  427.  454,  458, 
470R.  485.  490R.  520.  522.  556.  580R  or  584. 

Teaching  Minor  (21 -hour  list) 

Spanish  201*,  301*,  321,  326,  377",  441  or  451, 
445  or  455.  and  an  additional  2  hours  from  the  400- 
or  500-level  courses  listed  under  Teaching  Major. 

'Note:  Classes  up  to  and  including  Spanish  301 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  the  foreign  language.  The  department 
chairman  will  attest  to  such  proficiency  in  a  written 
statement  to  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

••Note:  Spanish  377  is  required  for  minors  and 
must  t>e  taken  prior  to  student  teaching.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement for  certification  but  does  not  count  as  lan- 
guage credit.  This  requirement  will  be  waived  for 
students  majoring  in  another  language  who  have 
had  the  course  in  that  language. 

•••Note:  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  teaching 
majors  and  minors  who  have  not  had  foreign  resi- 
dence or  who  have  not  participated  in  a  semester 
abroad  program  take  Spanish  31 1 .  This  course  may 
not  be  counted  for  elective  credit  by  natives  or  re- 
turned Sf)anish-speaking  missionaries. 

Speech  Communication  Education 

Teaching  Major  (35-hour  list) 

Core  Classes:  Comms.  100,  101,  102,  111.  130, 
305.  480. 

Required  for  Teaching  Emphasis:  Comms.  330,  371 , 
377',  401,  403.  492. 

Electives  from  the  following  (2  hours):  Comms.  301 , 
310,  311,  315,  395R,  410,  494. 

Teaching  Minor  (23-hour  list) 

Comms.  100,  101,  102,  111,  130,  305,  371,  377*, 
492. 

'Comms.  377  must  be  taken  prior  to  student  teach- 
ing. 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  Education 

Teaching  Major  (37  hours) 

ThCA  115,  123,  124R,  126R.  319,  320,  325,  360. 
361R.  362.  371.  377R,  461RV  and  464  or  465. 

Teaching  Minor  (21  hours  plus  ThCA  377R) 

ThCA  123.  124R.  126R.  319.  320.  361R,  371.  and 
461 R*.  ThCA  377R  is  also  required  for  minors.  Rec- 
ommended but  not  required  are  ThCA  115  and  121. 

•Junior  or  senior  status  required  for  these  classes, 
which  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

Prerequisites  for  ThCA  361 R:  ThCA  121.  123  or 
124.  319.  320.  and  major  production  experience  or 
equivalent.  Prerequisite  for  ThCA  461:  ThCA  361 R 
or  equivalent. 


Graduate  Program 

Certification  lor  Graduate  Students 

Students  who  have  received  a  degree  in  an  academic 
area,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  a  secondary  teaching  cer- 
tificate, should  contact  the  Teacher  Clearance  Office  for 
specific  information. 
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Programs.  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed),  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation (Ed.D). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (aptitude  and  advanced  test  in  education) 
Applications  will  not  be  considered  without  appropriate 
test  scores 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
Scfiool  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Education 

Prerequisite.  A  valid  secondary  teaching  credential. 

Relds.  Comparative  and  international  education,  sec- 
ondary curriculum  and  instruction. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor;  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  semester  hours  (includ- 
ing a  minimum  of  8  semester  hours  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations);  a  writ- 
ten comprehensive  examination  and /or  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination 

Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  t>e 
completed  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus 

Credit  for  Previous  Work.  Transfer  credit  will  be  eval- 
uated by  the  department  from  an  official  transcript  in 
determining  equivalency  and  relevancy.  This  includes 
credit  earned  in  compliance  with  state  certification  or 
renewal  requirements. 

Required  Courses.  Consult  departmental  brochure. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  secondary  teaching  credential,  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  successful  professional  educa- 
tion experience,  and  a  master's  degree. 

Field.  Secondary  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Minor.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  75  semester  hours  (includ- 
ing a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations); 
proficiency  in  statistics:  a  dissertation  (12-hr.  min.— 
799R). 

Residence.  At  least  two  consecutive  full-time  Summer 
Term  sessions  must  be  completed  on  the  Brigham 
Young  University  campus,  with  an  intervening  super- 
vised field  experience  of  5  semester  hours  for  each  of 
two  semesters;  or  two  consecutive  full-time  semesters 
on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus  beyond  the 
master's  degree,  as  determined  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 
Required  Courses.  Consult  departmental  brochure. 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 
Courses 

278.  Exploration  o(  Teaching.  (4  Arr  Arr )  Prerequi- 
sites: 30  semester  hours  or  sophomore  status. 

Field-based,  team  taught,  initial  teaching  experience 
which  exposes  potential  teachers  to  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  viable  educational  settings. 

376R.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Teaching. 

(V4-2:Arr.  Arr  ea  )  Home  Study  also 
(See  department  for  individual  section  descriptions.) 

455.  Recreational  Reading.  (1  1  0> 

457.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas.  (2  2  0) 

458.  individualized  Reading  Instruction.  (220) 

476.  Secondary  Teacher  Education.  (1-21:Arr  :Arr.) 
Prerequisite  acceptance  to  enter  certification  program 
in  College  of  Education 

Professional  education  certification  experience  for  all 
approved  secondary  teacher  candidates    A  lab  fee  of 


$45  Is  charged,  payable  upon  application  for  student 
teaching 

490R.  Seminar.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 

instructor 

493R.  Readings.  (1-2:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

514R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (1-3:1-31  ea ) 
Home  Study  also 

—Educational  Values 
— Instro-teachlng 
—Individual  Instruction 
—Career  Education 
— 'Secondary  Methods 

•This  course  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subject 
matter  and  title  may  change  to  fit  the  sp>ecific  category. 

S15R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (1-31-3:1  ea.) 
Home  Study  also. 

—Secondary  Curriculum 
-Educational  .Values 
— Instro-Teaching 
—Individualized  Instruction 
—Career  Education 
—Secondary  Methods 
-Environmental  Education 

536.  Secondary  Curriculum  and  Methods.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  differences  among  the  various  curriculum 
and  instructional  patterns,  emphasizing  their  imF>act  on 
individualized  learning. 

547.  Foundations  of  Reading.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 

teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

600.  Research  Design  in  Education.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
site: gr'aduate  standing 

601.  Comparative   Current   Educational   Philosophy. 

(3:3:0) 

603.  Educational  Classics  and  Contemporary  lssu«s. 

(3:3:0) 

606.  History  of  Education  In  Europe  and  America. 

(4:4:0) 

607.  Education  In  a  World  Setting.  (220) 

608.  Social  Foundations  of  Education.  (3  3:0) 

612R.  Supervision  of  Sttjdent  Teact>ers.  (1-3: Arr: Arr. 
ea  )  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate 

620R.  Master's  Admission  Seminar.  (1-3  2  2  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: provisional  admission  to  the  master's  diegree 
program. 

627.  Teaching  Reading  In  the  Curriculum.  (2  2:0)  Pre- 
requisite teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  in  the  different  content  areas;  com- 
prehension and  study  skills  as  developed  in  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  twelve 

632.  Research  and  Literature  In  Reading.  (22  0)  Pre- 
requisites SecEd  547  and  627 

History  of  reading  emphasizing  research  and  current 
literature  in  the  teaching  of  reading  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve 

636.  Secondary   Curriculum   and    Methods:   Design. 

(3  3  0)  Prerequisite  SecEd   536 

637.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Reading  Pro- 
grams. (2  2  0)  Prerequisites  SecEd  547.  627 

642.  Methods  of  College  Instruction.  (3  3  0) 

660.  Research  Design  and  Technical  Writing  In  Edu- 
cation. (3  3  0)  Prerequisite   Stat  552 

680R.  Internship  In  Education.  (2-6  0  6-18  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor  eight  weeks  in  advance  of 
registration. 

685.  Supervision  of  Education.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite: 
EdAd  675 

Supervision,  curriculum,  planning,  and  in-service  train- 
ing to  improve  instruction 
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690R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

691.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1-2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
site; permission  of  department 

693R.  IrKlependent  Readings.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea )  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

696R.  Independent  Research.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

727.  Curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools.  (2:20) 

751.   Research   Design   for   Doctoral   Dissertation. 

(2:2:4)  Prerequisites:  doctoral  candidacy  and  Stat.  552 
or  equivalent. 

780R.  Internship  In  Education.  (2-8:0:6-24  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor  eight  weeks  in  advance  of 
registration. 

790R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

796R.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  SecEd. 
751  or  equivalent. 
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Professors:  Berretl,  Bow/man,  Clegg,  Humpherys,  Jons- 
son  (Ct^airman,  459  CB),  Losee,  Miner.  Woodbury. 
Associate  Professors:  Bearnson,  Chaston,  Ward. 
Instructors:  Hansen.  Ohran, 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  educa- 
tion in  all  fundamental  principles  necessary  for  a  career 
as  a  modern  professional  electrical  engineer.  Creative 
design  and  innovation  are  emphasized  as  preparation 
for  leadership  in  our  technical  society.  Degrees  offered 
are  Bachelor  of  Science.  Master  of  Engineering,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  B.S.  and 
M.Eng.  curricula  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development.  Graduates  are 
educationally  prepared  to  become  licensed  professional 
engineers. 

Electrical  Engineering  at  BYU  includes  such  areas  as 
electronics  engineering,  communication  engineering, 
computer  engineering,  electrical-power  engineering,  and 
solid-state  engineering  The  extensive  background  of  the 
faculty  will  prove  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  under- 
take special  projects  or  research  topics  in  any  of  these 
fields.  Seminar  work  and  participation  in  technical  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  worldwide  engineering  and  student 
organizations  provide  a  rich  beginning  to  a  professional 
career 

Undergraduate  course  work  is  based  on  a  scientific 
foundation  provided  by  in-depth  study  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Through  this  scientific  founda- 
tion and  a  wide  scope  of  engineering  courses  and  labo- 
ratories, graduates  are  equipped  with  knowledge  and 
problem-solving  techniques  to  assure  both  current  com- 
petence and  preparation  for  future  developments.  Stu- 
dents completing  the  undergraduate  program  may  go 
on  to  industrial  work  In  design,  production,  research, 
management,  or  related  areas  or  to  graduate  academic 
work  if  University  graduate  school  requirements  are  met. 

Computer  Studies 

Several  departments  within  BYU  offer  computer-related 
studies,  and  nearly  all  departments  make  some  use  of 
computers.  The  computer  option  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Department  is  intended  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  application  of  engineenng  principles  to  the 
formulation  and  realizstion  of  computer  system  designs. 
The  scope  ranges  from  overall  system  or  network  or- 
ganization to  the  details  of  logic  and  solid  state  elec- 


tronic phenomena,  A  student  in  this  option  also  receives 
a  survey  of  computer  software  adequate  to  give  proper 
perspective  to  hardware  design  and  organization. 

Students  in  all  other  electrical  engineering  options 
also  learn  the  use  of  electronic  computers  and  the  tech- 
niques of  digital  circuit  design. 

Students  desiring  a  computer-oriented  program  em- 
phasizing technology,  utilization,  or  software  should 
consult  the  Technology  or  Computer  Science  sections 
of  this  catalog. 

BloenglneerIng 

An  electrical  engineer  completing  either  the  computer 
or  electronics  option  (or  a  combination  of  these  two) 
has  excellent  preparation  for  the  biomedical  engineering 
field  if  a  tew  courses  are  added  from  the  biological  sci- 
ences. 

Entrance  Requirements 

For  the  general  entrance  requirements  of  the  University 
and  the  particular  requirements  specified  by  the  College 
of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology,  see  those 
sections  of  this  catalog. 

General  Education  Requirements 

Electrical  engineering  students  must  satisfy  either  the 
new  or  the  former  general  education  requirements.  De- 
tails of  these  requirements  are  found  in  the  general 
education  programs  section  of  this  catalog. 

Students  should  not  attempt  to  complete  the  general 
education  requirements  early.  The  prerequisite  structure 
in  this  major  requires  constant,  regular  progress  in  the 
technical  areas.  Completion  of  the  general  education  re- 
quirements should  similarly  be  distributed.  This  applies 
to  all  majors,  including  those  who  expect  to  interrupt 
their  schooling  for  missionary  work  or  military  service. 

Students  under  the  New  General  Education  Program 
should  contact  the  departmental  office  for  advice  in  sat- 
isfying Category  II  and  Category  III  requirements.  Cate- 
gory I  will  usually  be  satisfied  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  following  exceptions  and  suggestions  apply  to 
students  under  the  Former  General  Education  Program: 

1 .  The  biological  science  requirement  is  reduced  to  4 
semester  hours. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  take  Engl.  316  in  meeting 
the  English  requirement. 

3   Econ    110  and   Psych.    Ill    are   recommended  in 
meeting  the  social  science  requir'ement. 

Professional  Requirements 

Proficiency  in  electrical  engineering  requires  dedication 
and  certain  natural  abilities.  Only  students  demonstrat- 
ing these  qualities  and  showing  consistent  progress 
measured  against  professional  standards  will  be  retained 
in  this  program.  Participation  in  extracurricular  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE)  functions 
is  required  A  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.00 
(C)  or  better  is  required  in  mathematics,  in  physics,  and 
in  engineering  subjects  prior  to  registration  in  ElecEng. 
313.  No  more  than  6  hours  of  D  credit  in  electrical  en- 
gineering courses  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Students  will  be  dropped  from  the  program  if  they  re- 
ceive unsatisfactory  grades:  D  (after  the  6-hour  limit),  E, 
WE.  UW,  or  I  (unconverted)  in  three  or  more  courses  in 
the  professional  program  or  more  than  once  in  any  one 
such  course.  In  extenuating  circumstances  students 
may  be  reinstated  if.  upon  petition,  they  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  department  faculty. 

Undergraduate  Seminar 

Electrical  engineering  majors  must  enroll  in  ElecEng. 
291 R  each  semester  except  during  the  time  they  are 
taking  ElecEng  491  or  492.  This  undergraduate  semi- 
nar will  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each 
month  at  10:00  am.  You  should  consult  the  bulletin 
board,  outside  459  CB.  for  the  location  of  each  meeting 
and  the  speaker  scheduled. 

Spring  and  Summer  Terms 

The   basic   four-year   bachelor's  degree  and   live-year 
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master's  degree  programs  are  planned  to  utilize  only 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters.  Students  desiring  to  at- 
tend school  during  the  Spring  Term  as  well  as  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Semesters  can  usually,  on  an  accelerated 
schedule,  complete  the  same  bachelor's  requirements  in 
three  years  and  the  master's  requirements  in  four.  Sug- 
gested sequences  of  courses  lor  this  accelerated  pro- 
gram are  available  from  departmental  advisers 

Entering  freshmen  who  need  further  preparation  for 
calculus  (Math.  112)  may  very  profitably  pursue  this 
preparation  during  the  Summer  Term  prior  to  their  first 
fall  registration  by  completing  appropriate  units  of  Math 
110. 

Raqulremente  (or  Bachelor  ol  Science  Degree 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  the  following  tech- 
nical courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Hours 

Math.  112.  113,  214,  321   14 

Physics  121,  122,  221  9 

Chem.  105.  107 6 

CIvEng.  301.  304  6 

DesTech.  Ill   2 

MechEng.  301   3 

ElecEng.  100,  120,  212,  220,  221,  313.  314,  343, 

411,  431,  491.  492  31 

Courses  from  an  option 22 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog  for  additional  requirements. 

Details  of  the  option  course  work  are  contained  in  the 
next  section. 

An  extremely  high  degree  ol  prerequisite  and  core- 
quisite  structure  exists  among  these  courses  Additional 
prerequisites  must  be  filled  for  courses  within  an  option. 
Because  of  the  many  variations  in  possible  schedules 
and  tiecause  lew  classes  are  offered  every  term,  stu- 
dents must  carefully  plan  their  progress  to  avoid  taking 
additional  time.  The  aid  ol  a  departmental  advl»er  Is 
••••ntial  In  constructing  this  plan.  Advisers  are  as- 
signed through  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department 
secretary,  459  CB. 

Students  with  adequate  preparation  in  drafting  may 
be  excused  from  this  requirement  by  examination.  For 
further  details  see  your  adviser 

Options 

Three  tDasic  options  are  offered  as  detailed  below.  Each 
option  requires  introductory  course  work  in  an  area  ol 
electrical  engineering.  Standard  options  are  (1)  com- 
puters, (2)  electronics,  and  (3)  power  Other  options 
satislying  a  particular  student's  needs  may  te  submitted 
lor  prior  approval  by  petition  to  the  department  chair- 
man. 

Following  are  suggested  sequences  lor  students  in 
each  ol  the  three  options.  II  you  do  not  begin  in  Math 
1 1 2  or  intend  to  use  some  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 
or  if  you  are  in  ROTC.  you  should  consult  an  adviser  in 
(xeparing  a  program  tailored  to  your  needs 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  in  the  typical  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  prepare  a  complete  in- 
tegrated course  program  and  review  It  with  their  ad- 
viser. Aids  are  available  in  the  department  office. 

Computer  The  computer  option  should  be  chosen  by 
students  whose  interests  include  digital  computer  de- 
sign, switching  theory,  telecommunications,  or  the  de- 
sign of  digital  electronic  circuitry.  In  addition  to  the 
common  courses  listed  above,  the  following  courses  are 
required 

Hours 

ComSci.  232,  300 6 

ElecEng.  224,  320  7 

Technlcai  electives 9 

Total  22 

Technical  electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  with 
computer  involvement  in  electrical  engineering,   math- 


ematics, statistics,  or  computer  science  with  prior  ap- 
proval of  your  adviser. 

Suggested  Scheduto 

Rrst  Year  F  W 

Math.  112.  113 4  4 

Physics  121.  122 3  3 

ElecEng.  100.  DesTech.  Ill 1  2 

ElecEng.  120 3 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Second  Year  F  W 

Math.  214,  321  3  3 

Physics  221 .  ComSci.  232 3  3 

ElecEng.  220,  224 3  3 

ElecEng  221.  212 1  4 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Third  Year  F  W 

ElecEng.  313.  314 4  3 

CivEng.  301.  ElecEng  343 3  4 

ElecEng.  320.  ComSci.  300 4  3 

Chem.  105.  107 4  2 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

ElecEng  491 .  492 V,  Vi 

ElecEng.  411  3 

MechEng   301  3 

CivEng.  304.  ElecEng.  431  3  4 

Technical  elective 4  5 

Electronics:  The  electronics  option  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents whose  interests  include  electronic  circuits,  radio 
or  television  communications,  microwave  systems,  an- 
tennas, solid-state  devices,  integrated  circuit  design, 
and  physical  electronics  In  addition  to  the  common 
courses  listed  previously,  the  following  courses  are  re- 
quired:- 

Hours 

MechEng.  302  3 

ElecEng.  350,  360,  442,  445 12 

Technical  electives 3 

Restricted  elective  ElecEng.  560  or 

561  or550and552R  ;,;^ 

Total  22 

Technical  electives  may  be  chosen  from  upper  division 
or  graduate  courses  in  engineering,  mathematics,  statis- 
tics, physics,  chemistry,  or  computer  science  with  prior 
approval  ol  your  adviser 

Suggested  Schedule 

First  Year  F  W 

Math    112,  113 4  4 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

ElecEng.  100.  DesTech.  Ill 1  2 

ElecEng.  120 3 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Second  Year  F  W 

Math  214.  321  3  3 

ElecEng.  220,  Physics  221  3  3 

Chem   105.  107 4  2 

ElecEng  221,  212 1  4 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Third  Year  F  W 

ElecEng  360,  350 4  3 

CivEng  301.  304 3  3 

ElecEng  313,  314 4  3 

ElecEng.  343 4 

ElecEng   291 R 0  0 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

ElecEng  445,  431  1  4 

MechEng   301 .  302 3  3 

ElecEng  442.  411  4  3 

ElecEng  491 .  492 Vi  V4 

Technical  electives 4  3 

Power  The  power  option  is  lor  those  interested  in  em- 
ployment with  electric  utilities,  industrial  companies, 
electrical  equipment  manufacturers,  electrical  construc- 
tion, and  energy  consultants 
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Hours 

ElecEng.  437,  531,  534  7 

MechEng.  302  3 

GivEng.  471   3 

Technical  electlves 9 

Total  22 

Those  Interested  in  power  generation  or  nuclear  engi- 
neering may  substitute  MechEng.  321,  322,  412,  540, 
and  4  hours  of  technical  electlves  tor  MechEng.  301 
and  302,  ElecEng.  534,  and  9  hours  of  technical  elec- 
tlves. 

Suggested  Schedule 

First  Year  F  W 

Math.  112,  113 4  4 

Physics  121,  122 , 3  3 

ElecEng,  100,  DesTech.  Ill  1  2 

ElecEng.  120 3 

ElecEng.  291 R 0  0 

Second  Year  F  W 

Math.  214,  321  3  3 

Physics  221  3 

Chem.  105,  107 4  2 

ElecEng.  221,  212 1  4 

ElecEng.  291R 0  0 

Third  Year  F  W 

ElecEng.  431  4 

CivEng.  301 ,  304 3  3 

ElecEng.  313,  343 4  4 

MechEng.  301,  302 3  3 

ElecEng.  291R ; 0  0 

Technical  electlves 3 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

ElecEng.  220 3 

ElecEng.  491 ,  492 'k         Vi 

ElecEng.  531  - 3 

ElecEng.  314,  411  4  3 

MechEng.  412,  540 ZVi       3'/2 

Technical  elective 6 

ElecEng.  437 '..  1 

CivEng.  471  3 

New  Freshman  Registration 

Because  of  the  complicated  prerequisite  structure  and 
varying  student  needs,  a  long-range  schedule  of 
courses  should  be  individually  developed  by  each  stu- 
dent as  soon  as  possible.  Decisions  such  as  terms  of 
attendance,  option  choice,  and  mission  or  service 
breaks  should  be  at  least  lenlatively  made  and  planned 
into  the  schedule.  Helpful  scheduling  guides  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  department  secretary  in  459  CB.  To 
avoid  problems,  this  schedule  should  be  reviewed  with 
your  adviser. 

For  most  students  first-semester  registration  falls  into 
one  of  two  categories,  with  mathematics  background 
being  the  determining  factor.  Students  with  an  ACT 
mathematics  score  of  25  or  higher  and  with  a  high 
school  trigonometry  class  should  enroll  in  Math.  112. 
Those  with  ACT  mathematics  scores  of  23  or  24  should 
register  for  Math.  110  for  5  credit  hours.  Those  with 
ACT  mathematics  scores  lower  than  23  should  consult 
with  an  Electrical  Engineering  Department  adviser  and 
then  a  Mathematics  Department  adviser.  We  then  rec- 
ommend the  following  first  semester  sequence  of 
courses  as  determined  by  preparation.  General  educa- 
tion courses  may  be  added  to  make  a  full  load. 

Beginning  in  Math.  112 

Math.  112  : 4 

Physics  121  3 

ElecEng.  100  1 

ElecEng.  120  or  general  education 3 

ElecEng.  291R 0 

Beginning  in  Prior  Mathematics 

Math.  110  5 

Chem.  105  4 

ElecEng.  100  1 

ElecEng.  291 R 0 


For  answers  to  further  questions,  write  to  Freshman 
Advisement,  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  459  CB. 

New  Transfer  Registration 

Each  new  transfer  student's  situation  must  be  evaluated 
separately.  Help  may  be  received  by  writing  or  calling 
Transfer  Advisement,  Electrical  Engineering  Department, 
459  CB. 

Graduate  Program 

As  technological  knowledge  increases,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  for  students  to  extend  their  school- 
ing beyond  the  bachelor's  level.  Adequate  preparation 
for  leadership  in  many  industries  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  master's  degree,  and  the  doctorate  is  increas- 
ingly being  sought  by  those  in  research  and  teaching 
activities  Opportunities  for  influential  positions  of  lead- 
ership come  more  readily  to  those  with  advanced  de- 
grees, and  those  without  are  often  given  the  more  rou- 
tine assignments.  Thus,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
students  who  qualify  for  admission  to  Graduate  School 
take  this  opportunity  to  increase  their  worth.  We  also 
point  to  the  advantages  of  doing  this  promptly  rather 
than  in  anticipation  of  spreading  the  work  over  several 
years  while  working  full  time;  there  are  many  who  fail  to 
complete  programs  under  such  circumstances  because 
of  discouragement  in  the  long  grind,  because  of  in- 
creased responsibilities  on  the  job,  and  because  of  in- 
terference with  opportunities  for  travel.  The  necessity  to 
limit  job  responsibilities  to  keep  up  with  school  is  a  lia- 
bility to  be  considered. 

As  early  as  the  junior  year,  students  who  have  a  GPA 
of  at  least  2.50  and  who  otherwise  qualify  may  begin 
work  on  a  master's  degree  under  the  integrated  mas- 
ter's program.  Under  this  program,  certain  graduate 
courses  may  be  taken  before  other  required  but  non- 
pacing  courses.  Thus,  requirements  for  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  are  completed  at  approximately  the 
same  time,  and  both  degrees  are  often  awarded  simul- 
taneously. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  (M.S.)  includes  a 
greater  emphasis  on  research  procedures  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  students  planning  to  continue  study  to 
the  doctoral  level.  Course  requirements  are  a  30-hour 
program  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  including  Elec- 
Eng. 513,  6  hours  of  mathematics  or  statistics,  and  a  6- 
to  9-hour  thesis  (ElecEng.  699R). 

The  Master  of  Engineering  degree  (M.Eng.)  allows 
more  course  work  and  greater  design  training.  Course 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.S.,  except  that 
a  3-hour  project  (ElecEng.  697R),  and  additional  elec- 
tlves replace  the  thesis. 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Master  of  Engi- 
neering (M.E.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.), 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  None,  unless  the 
student's  undergraduate  school  is  not  accredited;  then 
the  student  must  submit  results  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (advanced  test  in  engineering). 

Application   Consideration   Dates  and  Entry  Times. 

Same  as  the  Graduate  School  schedule. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  B.S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  a  recognized  school  (accredited  by  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development);  or,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department,  a  B.S.  degree  in  an  allied  dis- 
cipline. With  a  non-E.E.  degree,  remedial  work  will  gen- 
erally be  required. 

Fields.  Communications  engineering,  computer  engi- 
neering, electrical  power  engineering,  solid-state  elec- 
tronics. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  (includ- 
ing 6  hours  in  mathematics  and/or  statistics)  plus  thesis 
(6-hr.  min— 699R).  Each  student  must  register  in  at  least 
one  hour  of  ElecEng.  699R  each  graduate  semester 
and  must  attend  the  associated  seminar 
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Recommefided  Courses.  The  following  courses  are 
recommended  for  the  areas  of  specialization  indicated: 

Computer 

ElecEng.  513,  520.  521.  522R.  523.  525,  526.  527. 
528,  and  529. 

Other  courses  from  mathematics,  computer  science, 
and  electrical  engineering 

Electronics 

ElecEng.  513.  542R.  550.  551.  552R.  560.  561,  661, 
663,  664,  and  665. 

Other  courses  from  mathematics  and  electrical  engi- 
neering computer  courses. 

Power  Systems 

ElecEng.  360,  513,  532R,  533,  535,  536,  537R,  and 
Chem  Eng  520,  582. 

Other  courses  from  mathematics,  statistics,  computer 
science,  chemical  engineering  (nuclear  classes),  and 
electrical  engineering. 

Master  of  Engineering 

Prerequisites.  B.S.  degree  at  a  recognized  school  (ac- 
credited by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  De- 
velopment). If  the  school  is  not  accredited,  the  student 
must  submit  results  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(advanced  test  in  engineering). 

Fields.  Communications  engineering,  computer  engi- 
neering, electrical  power  engineering,  solid-state  elec- 
tronics. 

Requirements.  27  semester  hours  (including  6  hours  in 
mathematics  and/or  statistics)  plus  a  project  (3-hr. 
min  — 697R).  Each  student  must  register  in  at  least  one 
hour  of  ElecEng.  697R  each  graduate  semester  and 
must  attend  the  associated  seminar. 

Required  Courses.  See  listing  under  (faster  of  Science 
for  each  field  of  interest. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details,  see  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering.  (1:1:0) 

Fields  and  profession  of  electrical  engineering:  ele- 
mentary engineering  problems 

120.  Introduction  to  Computer  Engineering.  (330) 

Types  of  computers,  their  basic  organization,  and 
means  of  storing  and  processing  information. 

212.  Circuit  Analysis  1.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites:  ElecEng. 
221,  Physics  122,  and  Math.  113. 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits.  Normally 
followed  by  ElecEng  313. 

220.  (ElecEng.-ComSd.)  Digital  Computer  Electron- 
ics. (3:2:3)  Prerequisite;  ElecEng.  120. 

Basic  elements  and  technologies  used  to  make  digital 
computers;  laboratory  experience  in  construction  of 
simple  computer  subsystems. 

221.  Numerical  Solutions  In  ElecMcal  Engineering. 
(1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  l^ath   112. 

Beginning  FORTRAN  programming  and  the  numerical 
solutions  of  elementary  problems. 

224.  (ElecEng.-ComSci.)  DigiUI  Computer  Sequen- 
tial Circuits  Design.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites:  ElecEng  220 
and  ComSci  232 

Asynchronous  and  synchronous  sequential  circuit 
analysis  and  synthesis,  including  flipt-flop  excitation  func- 
tions, state  assignments,  and  race  conditions. 
291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0  '/iiO  ea  ) 
299R.  Cooperative  Education:  ElecMcal  Engineering. 


(0-3:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. 
On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

301.  Elements  o(  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:2  0)  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  122.  Math   321 

Study  of  linear  electrical  circuits  for  nonmajors. 

302.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:20)  Pre- 
requisite: ElecEng.  301  or  311 

Polyphase  circuits,  magnetic  circuits.  DC  and  AC  ma- 
chines, and  transformers. 

303.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  l.ai)oratory. 

(1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEng. 
302. 

Series  of  energy  conversion  experiments  designed  to 
parallel  ElecEng.  302 

304.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: ElecEng.  301 . 

Electronics  circuit  analysis  and  design. 

305.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

(1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEng. 
304. 

Electronics  circuit  and  instrumentation  experiments 
Designed  to  parallel  ElecEng  304. 

311.    Circuit   Analysis.   (4:33)    Prerequisite:    ElecEng. 
210. 
Linear  and  nonlinear  electrical  circuits. 

313.  Circuit  Analysis  2.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites:  BecEng. 
212  and  Math   321 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits.  Normally 
followed  by  ElecEng.  314. 

314.  Circuit  Analysis  3.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  ElecEng. 
313. 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits. 

320.   Computer  Organization  and  Architectural   De- 
sign. (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng   224, 

Arithmetic  techniques,  overall  organization,  memory 
systems,  channels,  peripheral  devices,  controllers,  com- 
parison of  contrasting  architectures,  multiprocessing, 
multiprogramming,  paging,  segmentation,  and  virtual 
memory. 

341.  Electronic  Circuits  and  Devices  1.  (4:3:3)  Pre- 
requisite: ElecEng   210, 

Physical  characteristics  of  electronic  devices  and 
components. 

343.   Electronic   Circuit   Design.   (4  3  3)   Prerequisite: 
ElecEng.  313. 

Design  of  electronic  circuits  and  study  of  electronic 
devices 

350.  Electrical  Properties  of  Materials.  (3  2  3)  Prereq- 
uisite: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Elec- 
Eng. 360  and  in  341  or  313 
Electrical  properties  of  crystalline  solids. 

360.  Introductory  Electromagnetics.  (4:4  0)  Prerequi- 
site. Math.  322. 

Static  and  dynamic  electromagnetic  fields;  appli- 
cations to  transmission  lines,  microwave  components, 
and  electromagnetic  structures 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Electrical  Engineering. 

(0-3  Arr  Arr    ea  )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators    Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment 
On-the-job  experience  Report  required. 

411.   Feedback   Concepts.  (33:0)  Prerequisites:   Civ- 

Eng  304.  ElecEng   314  or  431 

431.  Electrical  Energy  Conversion.  (4  3  3)  Prerequi- 
site ElecEng  311  or  212 

Magnetic  circuits,  transformers,  and  energy  con- 
version principles. 
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437.  Power  Design  Pro|ect.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisites:  con- 
current registration  in  ElecEng.  531 . 
Senior  design  project  in  power  topics. 

442.  Electronic  Circuits  and  Devices  2.  (4:3:3)  Pre- 
requisite: ElecEng.  341  or  343. 

445.  Electronics  Design  Project.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisites: 
concurrent  registration  in  ElecEng.  442. 
Senior  design  experience  in  electronics. 

491,  492.  Senior  Seminar.  ('/2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

513.  Linear  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

State-space  and  transform  techniques  in  the  analysis 
of  linear  systems. 

520.  Error-Correcting  Codes.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
ElecEng.  320. 

Methods,  costs,  and  payoffs  of  various  codes  for  cor- 
recting errors  in  digital  systems. 

521.  Microprocessors.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
320. 

Architectures,  languages,  characteristics,  and  appli- 
cations. 

522R.  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Systems.  (1-3:Arr.: 
Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

523.  Computer  Network  Queuelng.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: ElecEng.  320. 

Queueing  concepts  related  to  computer  systems  and 
networl<s,  resource  allocation,  speed,  service  time.  Ap- 
plications of  random  variables  and  probability  theory.' 

525.  Design  Automation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
320. 

Algorithms  for  cost  effective  payoffs,  simulation  and 
fault  testing  of  digital  electronics. 

526.  Computer  Communication  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisites: ElecEng.  320,  442. 

Modeling  of  distributed  computer  networks  for  the 
study  of  costs,  reliability,  protocols,  configuration,  re- 
source allocation,  etc. 

527.  Digital  Filters.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  ElecEng.  320 
and  513. 

Digital  filters  and  methods  of  realization. 

528.  Computer  Systems  Architecture.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
site: ElecEng.  320. 

Comparison  of  common  and  unique  computer  system 
architectures,  generally  large  machines. 

529.  Computer  Graphics  and  Real-Time  Program- 
ming. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  320. 

Graphic  input/output  systems  for  digital  computers; 
on-line  and  real-time  hybrid  systems. 

531.  Power  Systems  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ElecEng.  302  or  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration 
In  ElecEng.  431 . 

Polyphase  circuits,  transmission  line  constants,  power 
system  representation,  generalized  circuit  constants, 
symmetrical  components,  and  fault  studies. 

532R.  Special  Topics  In  Power  Systems.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  531. 

533.  Power  Machinery  and  Equipment  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite; ElecEng.  302  or  431 . 

Transformers;  synchronous,  induction,  and  DC  ma- 
chines; other  power  system  devices. 

534.  Direct  Energy  Conversion.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Physics  122  and  Math.  321. 

Theory  and  operation  of  modern  electrical  energy 
conversion  devices. 

535.  Protective  Relaying.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
531. 

Methods  and  equipment  used  for  electric  utility  and 
industrial  power  system  protection. 

536.  Commercial  and   industrial   Power  Systems. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  431  or  302. 


Design  of  commercial  and  industrial  power  systems 
and  equipment;  design  of  illuminating  systems;  prepara- 
tion of  specifications  which  conform  to  the  National 
Electrical  Code. 

537R.  Advanced  Control  Machinery  Laboratory.  (1 :0:3 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  completion  or  concurrent  registration 
in  ElecEng.  533. 

Experiments  with  electrical  machinery,  control  sys- 
tems, and  power  distribution  systems. 

541.  Switching,  Timing,  and  Pulse  Circuiis.  (4:3:3) 

Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  341. 

Passive  and  active  electronic,  circuits,  emphasizing 
nonlinear  modes  of  operation. 

542R.  Special  Topics  In  Electronics.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite;  consent  of  instructor. 

550,  551.  Physical  Electronics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: ElecEng.  350. 

Theory  and  applications  of  solid  state  electronic  de- 
vices, including  Gunn  and  avalanche  diodes,  lasers,  and 
magnetic  and  accoustical  devices. 

5S2R.  Semiconductor  Laboratory.  (1-2:0:3-6  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: ElecEng.  350. 

Experimental  investigation  of  semiconductor  materials, 
including  basic  measurements  and  construction  of  elec- 
tronic devices. 

560.  Microwave  Engineering.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElecEng.  360. 

Application  of  electromagnetic  field  theory  to  micro- 
wave components  and  systems. 

561.  Communication  Circuits.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites: 
ElecEng.  360,  442. 

Circuits  and  RF  techniques  used  in  communication 
systems. 

593R.  Special  Topics  In  Electrical  Engineering.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  vary.  Recent  developments  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

S98R.  Special  Problems.  (1-2:Arr.;Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Electrical  Engineering. 

(0-3:Arr.:Arr.:  ea.)  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. 
On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

661.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Fields.  (330)  Prereq- 
uisite: ElecEng.  560. 

Physical  interpretation  of  electromagnetic  fields. 
Mathematical  methods  of  solving  boundary  value  and 
other  field  problems. 

663.  Antenna  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
560. 

Radiation,  terminal,  and  distributed  properties  of  an- 
tenna structures. 

664,  665.  Communication  Theory  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Transmission  through  electric  networks,  periodic 
sampling,  pulse  modulation,  analysis  of  information 
transmission  systems,  and  noise  considerations. 

697R.  Master  ot  Engineering  Project.  (3-9:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisites;  graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
major  professor. 

698R.  Readings  and  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

graduate  standing. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  major 
professor. 

791R.  Seminar  lor  Doctoral  Students.  (1  ;1  ;0  ea.) 

794R.  Selected  Topics  In  Electrical  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Research  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1-9;Arr.;Arr.) 
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799R.     Dissertation     tor     Doctoral     Student*.     (6- 

9;Arr.:Arr.) 


English 


Proteasora:  Blanch,  B.  Clark,  M.  Clark,  Cracroft  (Chair- 
man, 246  JKBA),  Craig,  Ellsworth,  J.  B.  Harris, 
Farnsworth,  Gassman,  Hart,  Jacobs.  King,  Lambert, 
Larson,  Monson,  Tate,  R.  Thomas,  Thomson,  West, 
Wood. 

Aaaoclate  Profeasora:  Arnold,  B.  Best,  England,  Esplin, 
Evans,  Geary,  J.  S.  Harris.  Horton.  Hunsaker.  Luthy. 
McKellar.  McKendrick.  Thayer.  G.  Thomas.  J. 
Thomas.  Waterstradt.  Wight.  Williams.  Wilson. 

Asalatant  Proleaaora:  Alder,  Ballantyne,  Bell,  Bennion, 
L.  Best,  Hansen,  Hayes.  Howe,  Nielsen.  Poulsen. 
Ream.  Ridenhour.  Smith.  Wahlquist.  Walker. 

Inatructora:  Bird.  Jorgensen,  Norton. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  English  Department  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  of  value  and  interest  to  the  University  commun- 
ity as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
major  or  minor  in  English  language  and  literature.  To 
help  students  meet  the  general  education  requirements. 
the  department  offers  both  a  composition  program  de- 
signed to  improve  language  and  writing  skills  and  sever- 
al sophomore-level  literature  courses  designed  to  pro- 
vide vital  experiences  within  the  humanistic  tradition. 

The  English  major  or  minor  program  is  designed  to 
provide  a  significant  encounter  with  the  humanizing 
forces  of  language  and  literature.  As  an  important  focus 
in  the  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  study  of  English 
should  produce  graduates  more  conscious  of  them- 
selves, their  society,  their  values,  and  their  traditions. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  also  prepares 
the  student  to  pursue  numerous  career  possibilities. 
I^any  English  majors  and  minors  go  into  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  and  others  go  on  to  graduate  school  to 
prepare  for  college  and  university  teaching.  However. 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  alternative  paths  are 
opening  up  to  the  English  major  or  minor  Schools  of 
law  and  graduate  schools  of  business  administration  fre- 
quently encourage  their  potential  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  pursue  the  liberal  arts  background  and  the  ana- 
lytical and  writing  abilities  that  an  English  major  or 
minor  develops.  Many  business  firms  and  government 
agencies  seek  candidates  for  their  individual  training 
programs  from  among  graduates  with  a  liberal  arts  de- 
gree such  as  English.  Library  science  and  the  many 
fields  of  modern  communication  and  publication  offer 
additional  career  possibilities  for  the  well-prepared  En- 
glish major. 

Students  interested  in  English  as  a  major  for  pre-law. 
pre-fvtBA.  pre-library  science,  or  other  such  professional 
programs  should  consult  with  advisers  of  the  English 
Department,  who  will  recommend  programs  most  suit- 
able to  their  needs. 
Engllah  Compoaltlon 
Richard  C.  Poulsen.  Coordinator 

All  new  students  who  entered  the  University  Fall  Se- 
mester 1976  or  thereafter  will  earn  general  education 
credit  by  passing  University-approved  evaluations  In 
Category  I.  each  student  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
evaluation  in  basic  writing  and  critical  reading  skills  The 
English  Department  offers  a  program  to  help  students 
prepare  for  this  evaluation  and  develop  the  reading  and 
writing  skills  necessary  to  academic  success  and  pro- 
fessional competence. 

English  105  and  107  are  basic  writing  and  reading 
courses  designed  to  help  those  students  who  may  need 
an  organized  review  of  basic  skills  before  taking  Engl. 
113,  Writing  Laboratory;  114.  Reading  Laboratory;  or 
115,  College  Reading  and  Writing,  the  actual  prepara- 
tory courses  for  the  Category  I  evaluation.  Students  de- 
siring to  take  courses  to  review  or  prepare  for  the  eval- 


uation will  be  assigned  to  Engl.  105  and/or  107  and  to 
Engl  115  (or  113,  114)  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  their 
high  school  achievement  or  aptitude  tests 

Engl.  105.  107.  113.  114,  and  115  are  taught  every 
semester,  with  enough  sections  offered  each  semester 
for  about  half  the  students  desiring  the  courses  Ttiere- 
fore.  only  students  whose  last  names  begin  with  letters 
A  through  K  should  register  for  Engl.  105.  107.  or  115 
Fall  Semester.  Students  whose  last  names  begin  with 
letters  L  through  Z  should  register  for  these  courses 
Winter  Semester.  Students  who  already  have  sufficient 
reading  and  writing  skills  may,  of  course,  challenge  the 
evaluation  without  taking  courses.  Students  who  suc- 
cessfully challenge  the  evaluation  will  receive  credit  for 
the  approved  preparatory  course.  Engl.  115  Students 
who  need  help  only  with  reading  or  with  writing,  but  not 
both,  have  several  ways  to  prepare  for  the  evaluation. 
The  Learning  Resource  Laboratory  in  the  library  not 
only  provides  Engl.  113.  Writing  Laboratory,  and  Engl 
114,  Reading  Laboratory,  but  also  drop-in  assistance  for 
those  students  not  needing  or  desiring  to  take  classes 
to  develop  skills  or  to  prepare  for  the  evaluation  Other 
courses  that  will  help  develop  reading  skills  and  prepare 
students  for  that  part  of  the  evaluation  include  Engl 
250R,  260,  and  270.  all  introductory  literature  courses 
which  also  prepare  students  for  Category  II  evaluations 
in  arts  and  letters  (Foreign  students  should  clear  with 
the  international  student  adviser,  and  advanced  place- 
ment students  should  check  with  the  advanced  place- 
ment office  before  registration.) 

Students  desiring  to  develop  writing  skills  beyond 
those  evaluated  in  the  freshman  year  or  to  prepare  for 
the  Category  III  advanced  waiting  evaluation  required  of 
all  students  in  their  junior  or  senior  year  may  take  Engl 
312.  315.  or  316.  Which  course  a  student  takes  should 
be  determined  by  consulting  with  the  student's  major 
department.  The  advanced  writing  evaluation  can  t>e  es- 
sentially completed  with  the  writing  required  and  ac- 
cumulated in  Engl.  312,  315,  or  316,  any  one  of  which 
should  be  taken  concurrently  with  Category  II  work  in  a 
substantive  field  or  with  a  course  in  the  student's  major. 
The  English  Department  will  schedule  enough  sections 
of  the  above  courses  each  semester  to  accommodate 
half  the  students  desiring  them.  Students  should  there- 
fore plan  to  register  according  to  the  same  alphabetical 
division  indicated  for  freshman  courses.  English  majors 
should  plan  to  take  Engl.  252  to  develop  writing  skills 
essential  for  their  field  and  to  prepare  for  the  advanced 
writing  evaluation. 

Requlrementa  for  an  Engllsli  Major 

A  major  in  English  requires  35  credit  hours  in  English 
t)eyond  the  Category  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 
Because  all  majors  must  complete  the  201  level  or 
higher  in  a  foreign  language,  English  majors  are  urged 
to  complete  their  Category  III  evaluation  in  a  foreign 
language. 

The  English  Department  awards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  University  and 
departmental  requirements  lor  graduation.  Usually,  no  D 
credit  in  English  may  tie  applied  toward  the  completion 
of  requirements  for  the  English  major 

The  English  Department  requires  its  majors  to  take 
Engl.  251  and  252,  which  are  prerequisite  to  other  En- 
glish courses  These  courses  will  also  prepare  majors 
for  the  Category  III  advanced  writing  evaluation,  which 
should  be  completed  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
year  Students  deciding  on  an  English  major  afier  com- 
pleting Category  I  evaluations  and  students  transferring 
6  hours  of  composition  or  reading  credit  should  consult 
with  English  Department  advisers  upon  entering  their 
major  or  minor  programs.  Such  students  may.  with  per- 
mission, be  exempted  from  taking  Engl.  252.  All  majors 
and  teaching  minors  must  lake  Engl.  251 

All  English  majors  must  complete  the  following 
courses  and  course  options: 

A.  Engllah  Literature  before  1800: 

Engl.  301  (4)  plua  one  course  from  Engl.  371,  372. 
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Engl.  382(3)  plus  two  courses  (6)  from  Engl.  371. 
372,  373. 

B.  English  Literature  alter  1800: 

Engl.  302  (4)  plus  one  course  from  Engl.  374,  375, 
376 

or 
Two  courses  (6)  from  Engl.  374,  375,  376, 

C.  American  Literature: 

Engl    303  (4)  plus  one  course  (3)  from  Engl.  361, 

362,   or  363:  or  two  courses  (6)  from  Engl.   361, 

362,  and  363 
0.  Languages: 

Engl.  320  (3)  required  of  all  majors. 
E.   Senior  English  Examination 

Engl.  491  (0)  required  of  all  majors. 

Majors  should  take  sufficient  additional  courses  from 
thie  English  courses  numbered  in  the  300,  400,  and  500 
series  to  bring  their  total  in  English  to  at  least  35  hours. 
Most  English  courses  in  the  100  and  200  series  are  ser- 
vice or  general  education  courses,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Engl.  21 8R  (and,  in  certain  cases  cited  above, 
Engl.  251  and  252),  courses  in  the  100  and  200  series 
generally  will  not  count  toward  a  major.  English  majors 
may  count  one  of  the  following  3-hour  courses  toward 
the  35  hours  required:  Engl.  250R,  260,  and  270.  Such 
courses  as  Engl.  377,  422,  and  479,  which  count  to- 
ward teacher  certification,  will  not  count  toward  a  ma- 
jor. 

There  is  a  wide  flexibility  in  the  English  major  pro- 
gram, which  allows  students  to  pursue  their  own  inter- 
ests. Students  should  consult  with  their  departmental 
adviser  in  setting  up  a  program  that  will  help  them  best 
meet  their  educational  and  professional  goals.  A  student 
would  probably  be  well  advised,  however,  not  to  project 
too  narrow  a  program.  The  department  suggests  that 
every  student's  program  should  cover  historical  surveys 
in  both  English  and  American  literature  as  well  as 
courses  in  language,  writing,  and  genre. 

Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  English 
should  consider  the  advantages  of  taking  Engl.  423, 
Teaching  Composition,  as  preparation  for  possible 
teaching  assistantships,  internships,  and  fellowships. 
Such  students  should  also  consider  in  advance  the  re- 
quirements for  entering  graduate  work  in  English  at 
BYU:  one  course  in  literary  chticism,  one  course  in  his- 
tory of  the  language,  and  one  course  in  modern  gram- 
mar (as  well  as  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, preferably  French  or  German).  Students 
considering  professional  schools  (law,  business  man- 
agement, etc.)  should  plan  to  strengthen  their  writing 
abilities  through  advanced  courses  in  expository  writing. 

The  department  provides  a  minimum  reading  list  of  lit- 
erature, which  English  majors  should  obtain  from  the 
English  office  and  use  as  a  guide  to  their  program  and 
independent  study.  During  their  senior  year,  they  may 
elect  Engl.  490  (Senior  Seminar),  a  course  based  on 
the  reading  list  and  designed  to  help  students  correlate 
and  assimilate  their  study  of  literature. 

During  their  senior  year— preferably  during  their  last 
semester— candidates  for  graduation  must  pass  a  stan- 
dard examination  on  English  and  American  literature, 
language,  and  writing.  The  examination  grade  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  student's  transcript  and  will  be  consulted 
in  connection  with  job  interviews,  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, departmental  awards,  and  other  such  matters.  A 
score  equivalent  to  a  B  is  required  for  admission  to 
graduate  work  in  English,  and  the  examination  score 
becomes  a  part  of  the  student's  record. 

Supporting  Courses  and  Minor  Programs  for  English 
Majors. 

An  English  major  who  is  not  a  teaching  major  need  not 
complete  a  regular  departmental  minor.  By  carefully 
choosing  courses  to  fill  certain  general  education 
groups  and  by  electing  courses  from  several  depart- 
ments that  are  complementary  to  their  major,  students 
may  develop  a  program  more  useful  to  them  than  that 
of  a  traditional  minor.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
complementary  courses  strongly  recommended  by  the 


English  Department:  CICiv.  341:  Hist.  120,  121,  and 
335:  Hum.  201  and  202:  Phil.  110  and  222:  ThCA  121 
and  325:  and  upper-division  courses  in  comparative  lit- 
erature and  American  Studies. 

It  students  wish  to  complete  a  minor  and  have  it  re- 
corded on  their  records,  they  may  select  a  minor  from 
virtually  any  area.  Particularly  harmonious  to  the  English 
major  are  most  courses  taken  in  departments  in  the 
College  of  Humanities,  the  College  of  Social  Sciences, 
and  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications— or  in 
philosophy  or  library  science. 

Requirements  for  a  Teaching  Major  In  English 

The  requirements  for  a  teaching  major  in  English  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  English  major  listed  above, 
except  that  the  student  completing  a  teaching  major 
must  complete  Engl.  321,  322,  or  421  and  acceptable 
electives  to  total  at  least  35  hours  (Engl.  377  and  479 
and  other  professional  certification  courses  may  not  be 
counted). 

The  teaching  major  must  complete  Engl.  377  and  479 
or  their  equivalents  within  the  SecEd.  276,  376R,  and 
476  sequence  of  professional  courses  outlined  by  the 
College  of  Education.  In  addition,  teaching  majors  must 
complete  a  teaching  minor  consisting  of  approved 
courses  in  subjects  approved  for  certification  by  the 
English  Department  and  the  College  of  Education.  The 
department  particularly  recommends  minors  in  such 
supporting  fields  as  social  sciences,  fine  arts,  human- 
ities, and  American  Studies. 

Requirements  for  a  Teaching  Minor  In  English 

To  qualify  for  an  English  teaching  minor,  a  student  must 
complete  Engl.  301,  302,  303,  320,  321  or  322  or  421, 
additional  courses  in  English  to  total  at  least  20  hours: 
and  Engl.  377  (to  be  completed  before  student  teach- 
ing). Engl.  251  is  prerequisite  to  the  preceding  courses. 

Requirements  for  a  Nonteaching  Minor  In  English 

A  nonteaching  minor  in  English  requires  a  minimum  of 
14  hours  beyond  the  University  Category  I  evaluations. 
At  least  6  of  the  14  hours  required  must  be  upper- 
division.  In  selecting  courses  for  a  minor,  students 
should  consult  with  an  adviser  in  their  major  department 
and,  if  they  desire,  with  a  member  of  the  English  De- 
partment. The  department  strongly  recommends  that  mi- 
nors take  Engl.  251  and  252  as  part  of  their  minimum 
requirements. 

Associate  of  Arts  Degree 

Many  students  have  also  shown  interest  in  the  Associ- 
ate of  Arts  degree  in  English,  In  which  English  combines 
with  other  disciplines  such  as  fine  arts,  communications, 
theatre  and  cinematic  arts,  or  family  living  to  provide  a 
number  of  attractive  options  in  a  two-year  program.  In- 
quiries regarding  the  A. A.  degree  should  be  directed  to 
the  department  chairman  or  administrative  assistant. 

English  for  Nonnative  Speakers 

For  placement  of,  and  courses  provided  for,  students 
whose  native  language  is  not  English,  see  information 
under  Department  of  Linguistics. 

The  English  Department  and  General  Education 

See  the  preceding  English  Composition  section  for  a 
description  of  departmental  offerings  which  will  prepare 
the  student  for  Category  I  evaluations.  Most  departmen- 
tal courses  may  be  taken  as  preparation  for  Category  II 
evaluations,  Arts  and  Letters,  but  the  department  par- 
ticularly recommends  Engl.  250R,  260,  and  270,  as  well 
as  Engl.  382  (Shakespeare).  However,  evaluations  are 
available  in  other  literature,  language,  and  writing 
courses.  For  additional  information,  consult  with  depart- 
ment advisers. 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (verbal  and  advanced)  or  the  senior  com- 
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prehensfve  written  examination  of  this  department. 

Application  ConskleraUon  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Time*.  Any  registration.  All  students  must  report 
to  the  department  graduate  coordinator  upon  entry  into 
the  program. 

Master  of  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  Ph  D. 
work  in  English  and  teaching  English  on  the  junior  col- 
lege level 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  or  its  equivalent 
(including  one  course  in  literary  criticism.  Engl.  351  or 
equivalent:  one  course  in  history  of  the  language.  Engl 
421  or  equivalent:  and  one  course  in  modern  grammar, 
Engl.  321  or  equivalent)  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
one  foreign  language,  preferably  French  or  German 

Fields.  American  literature,  English  language.  English  lit- 
erature. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  I  (any  of  the  three  fields 
not  selected  for  the  major  or  a  related  area,  such  as 
modern  languages,  linguistics,  psychology  or  history); 
Option  2  (permission  of  the  departmental  graduate 
coordinator  required). 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R)  Students  must  enroll  for  1 
hour  of  Engl.  695R  each  Fall  and  Winter  Semester  until 
the  thesis  prospectus  has  tseen  filed  (only  2  hours  of 
Engl.  695R  will  count  toward  graduation):  thereafter 
they  must  enroll  tor  1  or  more  hours  of  Engl,  699R 
each  Fall  or  Winter  Semester 

Ftoqulred  Courses.  Engl,  615:  and  529  or  624  or  626. 

Thesis.  A  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following 
four  options: 

1.  A  thesis  on  a  topic  demanding  research,  criticism,  or 
t)Oth. 

2.  Three  long  papers  written  in  three  different  areas  of 
English  or  American  language  or  literature  and  on 
topics  demanding  research,  criticism,  or  tjoth 

3.  Two  tong  papers  written  in  two  different  areas  of 
English  or  American  language  or  literature  and  on 
topics  demanding  research,  criticism,  or  both,  and  a 
substantial  creative  work. 

4.  An  extended  creative  project  as  described  below. 
Candidates  who  want  to  apply  for  this  option  should 
inform  the  graduate  coordinator  of  the  English  De- 
partment when  they  begin  their  work  for  the  degree 
They  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  English 
Department  and  the  Graduate  School  in  the  same 
ways  as  other  candidates. 

To  prepare  for  Option  3  candidates  must  complete  3 
hours  of  the  following  courses:  Engl  315,  316.  31 8R, 
31 9R:  or,  if  one  is  a  transfer  student,  their  equivalent 
To  prepare  for  Option  4,  candidates  must  complete  at 
least  3  hours  either  as  a  graduate  or  undergraduate 
student  m  the  English  300  writing  series  and  at  least  2 
hours  in  Engl.  51 8R  The  average  grade  for  the  required 
course  or  courses  must  tje  at  least  B  They  must  also 
submit  samples  of  their  current  creative  writing  to  the 
Writing  Committee  of  the  English  Department,  who. 
within  a  two-week  period,  will  evaluate  them  and  will 
recommend  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  candidate's 
application.  When  candidates  tor  either  option  have 
been  assigned  an  advisory  committee,  the  committee 
win  approve  their  creative  project— which  may  consist  of 
such  forms  as  essays,  a  drama  or  dramas,  librettos, 
short  stories,  a  novella,  a  novel,  or  poetry— to  satisfy  the 
thesis  requirement. 

Courses 

105.  Basic  Writing  Review.  (22  1) 

Intensive  review  of  the  essentials  of  the  sentence  and 
the  paragraph,  emphasizing  sentence  elements  and 


structure,  usage,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar. 
Lab  required 

107.  Basic  Reading  Review.  (2  2  1) 

Essentials  of  reading:  basic  vocabulary,  fluency,  ele- 
mentary structure,  logic,  and  language  Lab  required. 

113.  Writing  Laboratory.  (2:0:2) 

Diagnosis  and  direction  in  individual  student  writing 
problems  leading  to  completion  of  Category  I  writing 
evaluation 

114.  Reading  Laboratory.  (2:0:2) 

Diagnosis  and  direction  in  individual  student  reading 
problems  leading  to  completion  of  Category  I  reading 
evaluation. 

115.  College  Reading  and  Writing.  (4:4:0)  Home  Study 
also. 

Basic  principles  of  critical  reading  and  expository  writ- 
ing—purpose, structure,  logic,  language  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  Lab  required  Prepares  for  Category  i  read- 
ing and  writing  evaluation. 

217.  Writing  for  Children  and  AdolescenU.  (22  0) 

Home  Study  also  Prerequisite:  completion  of  Category  I 
writing  and  reading  evaluations  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Theory  and  practice  of  writing  prose  and  verse  for 
youth  readership  Special  attention  to  requirements  of 
the  realistic  adolescent  novel. 

21 8R.  Creative  Writing.  (3  3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  251,  312.  315.  or  316. 

Writing  short  stories,  poems,  dramas,  and  informal  es- 
says. 

220.  Writing  Personal  History.  (2  2  0) 

Composition  course  teaching  the  necessary  tech- 
niques for  writing  a  personal  history 

225.  Vocabulary  Building.  (220)  Home  Study  also. 

Developing  an  effective  vocabulary  through  study  of 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots. 

250R.  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 

Considers  various  literary  themes,  forms,  and  authors. 
Sections  vary.  Recommended  to  prepare  for  Category  I 
reading  evaluation. 

251.  Fundamentals  of  Literature.  (33:0)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl  115  or  successful  completion  of 
Category  I  writing  evaluation 

Literary  appreciation,  criticism,  and  terminology  and 
interpretive  writing  Required  of  all  English  majors  and 
recommended  for  other  students  whose  majors  or  mi- 
nors focus  on  literature 

252.  Writing  about  Literature.  (2  2:0)  Home  Study  also 
Prerequisite  Engl.  115  or  successful  completion  of  Cat- 
egory 1  writing  evaluation;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
Engl,  251 

Prerequisite  to  English  major.  Literature-based  exposi- 
tory and  research  writing 

260.   Vital   Themes   in   American   Literature.   (3  3:0) 

Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 

Selected  readings  in  American  literature  that  raise  is- 
sues vital  in  the  life  of  every  human  tieing  Does  not 
count  toward  the  English  teaching  mmor  Recommend- 
ed to  prepare  for  Category  !  reading  evaluation 

270.  Masterpieces  of  English  Uterahire.  (3:3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-HA) 

Selected  readings  in  English  literature  from  medieval 
times  to  the  present.  Does  not  count  toward  the  English 
teaching  minor.  Recommended  to  prepare  lor  Category 
I  reading  evaluation. 

300R.  English  Literature  In  a  Cultural  Setting.  (1-5  1- 
4  1-4  ea  ) 

301.  Early  Masters  of  English  Literature.  (4  4  0)  (G- 
HA)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

Critical  study  of  works  of  major  English  authors 
through  the  eighteenth  century;  interpretive  composition 
emphasized 

302.  Later  Masters  of  English  Uterature.  (4  4  0)  (G- 
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HA)  Prerequisite:  Engl   251  and  252. 

Critical  study  of  works  of  major  English  authors  since 
the  eighteenth  century;  Interpretive  composition  empha- 
sized. 

303.  Masters  of  American  Literature.  (4:4:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

Critical  study  of  major  works  of  major  American  au- 
thors; interpretive  composition  emphasized. 

312.  Critical  and  Interpretive  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  Cate- 
gory I  writing  evaluation. 

Expository  and  persuasive  writing  especially  for  stu- 
dents in  education,  fine  arts,  and  language-oriented  dis- 
ciplines. Library  research  paper. 

315.  Exposition  and  Report  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  Cate- 
gory I  writing  evaluation. 

Continuation  of  Engl.  115.  Techniques  for  clarity  and 
precision  in  factual  writing  Long  library  paper.  Recom- 
mended to  prepare  for  Category  III  advanced  writing 
evaluation. 

316.  Teclinlcal  Writing.  (33:0)  Home  Study  also.  Pre- 
requisite: Engl,  115  or  successful  completion  of  Cate- 
gory I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Developing  accuracy  and  skill  In  writing  scientific 
pamphlets,  articles,  reports,  and  memoranda.  Recom- 
mended to  prepare  for  Category  III  advanced  writing 
evaluation. 

318R.  Writing  of  Fiction.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  21 8R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Creation  of  style  and  technique  in  prose  fiction;  dis- 
cipline and  practice  of  the  writer.  Individual  consultation. 

319R.  Writing  of  Poetry.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  21 8R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Creation  of  style  and  technique  In  poetry;  discipline 
and  practice  of  the  poet.  Individual  consultation. 

320.  introduction  to  the  Engiisti  Language.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  1 1 5  or  successful  completion  of  Cat- 
egory I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Study  of  the  English  language.  Including  phonology, 
morphology,  and  syntax,  and  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  English  language  learning. 

321.  Study  In  English  Grammars.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  completion  of 
Category  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Ivlodern  grammars  of  English— descriptive,  structural, 
and  transformational— with  study  of  the  supporting  ling- 
uistic principles. 

322.  Modern  American  Usage.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  completion  of 
Category  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Current  conventions  and  effective  use  of  American 
English. 

326.  Semantics.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  Engl.  252,  312, 
315,  or  316. 

General  semantics,  emphasizing  the  way  in  which 
words  Influence  thought  and  behavior. 

332.  The  Early  English  Novel.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-HA) 

From  the  beginnings  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
emphasizing  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Scott,  Austen,  Trollope,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes, 
and  Dickens.  ' 

333.  The  Later  English  Novel.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-HA) 

From  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  1950,  empha- 
sizing Eliot,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Bennett,  Gals- 
worthy, Lawrence,  fvlaugham,  Joyce,  Woolf,  and  Huxley. 

335.  The  Nineteenth-Century  American  Novel.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 

Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Ivlelvllle,  Twain,  Howells,  and 
James. 

336.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 


Selected  from  Dreiser,  Gather,  Lewis,  Hemmingway, 
Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald,  Dos  Passes,  Sal- 
inger. Bellow,  and  Warren. 

337.  Contemporary  Fiction.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)      ' 
Trends,  techniques,  and  themes  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can fiction  since  World  War  II:  Ellison,  Camus,  Kazant- 
zakls,  O'Connor,  Malamud,  Bellow,  Mailer,  andtUpdike. 

338.  (Engi.-CompLit.  430R)  European  Novisi:  (3:3:0) 

(G-HA) 

Works  of  the  principal  European  novelists,  including 
Cervantes,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Tol- 
stoy, Mann,  Kafka,  and  others.  In  English  translation. 

341.  English  Drama.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

The  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  to  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  dramatic  modes 
and  forms. 

343.  Modem  English  and  American  Drama.  (3:0:0) 
(G-HA) 
Major  English  and  American  dramatists  since  1 890. 

350.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-HA) 

351.  The  Criticism  and  Appreciation  of  Literature. 

(3:0:0) 

Critical  theories  and  standards  of  value.  Required  (or 
students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  study  in  English  at 
BYU. 

355.  (Engl.-CompLlt.)    Classics    ol    the    Western 
World:  Homer  to  Dante.  (3:0:0)  (G-HA) 

A  careful  reading  of  major  works  of  Homer,  Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles,  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Dante  in  trans- 
lation. 

356.  (Engl.-CompLit.)   European   Literature:   Renais- 
sance to  Modem.  (3:0:0)  (G-HA) 

European  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  neo- 
classlcism,  romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  and  sym- 
bolism In  translation. 

359.  The  Short  Story.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 
Critical   study   of   American,   English,   and   European 
short  stories,  emphasizing  those  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

361.  Early  American  Literature.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
American  writers  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

362.  Later  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

American  writers  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

363.  American  Literature  from  1914  to  Midcentury. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
American  writers  from  World  War  I  to  midcentury. 

364.  The  Literature  of  the  American  West  (2:2:0)  (G- 
HA) 

Important  literature  that  utilizes  frontier  and  western 
situations.  Focuses  on  the  special  problems  of  writing 
about  the  West. 

365.  American  Ethnic  Literature.  (2:2:0)  (G-HA) 
Representative  writers  of  various  ethnic  groups  in  re- 
lation to  their  American  settings  and  contemporaries. 

366.  Modern  Poetry.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-HA) 
Major  twentieth-century  English  and  American  poets. 

368.  Literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  (2:2:0)  (G-HA) 
Literary  study  of  journals,  letters,  sermons,  short  sto- 
ries, novels,  poetry,  and  drama  arising  out  of  the  Mor- 
mon experience  from  Joseph  Smith  to  the  present. 

371.  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval  Period. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Emphasizes  relationships  to  other  early  European  liter- 
ature 

372.  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660:  The  Ren- 
aissance Period.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

English  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  Renaissance 
period  Including  Milton  but  excluding  Shakespeare. 
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373.  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780:  The  Clas- 
sical Period.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

English  literature  from  the  Restoration  through  the 
Age  of  Reason  to  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism,  in- 
cluding Defoe,  Swift,  Fielding,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  John- 
son. 

374.  EngUsh  Uterature  from  1780  to  1832:  The  Ro- 
mantic Period.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also  (G-HA) 

Burns,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Lamb, 
Byron,  Sfielley,  Keats,  and  the  Brontes. 

375.  English  Uterature  from  1832  to  1890:  The  Victo- 
rian Period.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  the  Rossettis,  Fitzgerald,  Mor- 
ris, Swinburne,  and  Meredith. 

376.  English  Uterature  from  1890  to  1950.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
HA) 

The  aesthetic  movement  to  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
including  Hardy,  Housman,  Shaw,  Yeats,  Conrad,  Law- 
rence, Joyce,  Galsworthy,  Mansfield,  and  the  Huxleys. 

377.  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures.  (3  3:3)  Prereq- 
uisites: Engl.  251,  252,  321,  SecEd.  276. 

For  English  teaching  majors  and  minors.  Prerequisite 
for  Engl.  479. 

381.  Chaucer.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

382.  Shakespeare.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

From  six  to  eight  major  plays  studied  intensively. 

383.  IKIIKon.  (2:2:0)  (G-HA) 

391.  Introduction  to  Folklore.  (330)  (G-HA) 

Major  typtes  of  folklore  (e.g.,  myth,  legend,  folktale, 
folksong,  custom,  and  belief);  practical  experience  in 
collecting  folklore. 

392.  American  Folklore.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

American  folk  art  and  literature  and  the  historical  and 
cultural  circumstances  from  which  they  developed. 

395R.  Eminent  Authors.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  Category  I  reading  and  writing  evaluation. 

Various  significant  authors  studied  each  semester  For 
both  majors  and  nonmajors. 

396R.  issues  and  insighto  in  Uterature.  (330)  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  Category  I  reading  and  writing 
evaluation. 

Topics  vary.  Sample  titles:  "The  Gothic  Novel,"  "The 
American  Dream,"  "The  Business  Novel,  '  and  "The 
Best  Seller."  For  both  nonmajors  and  ma)ors 

410R.  Editing  for  Publication.  (2:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Recommended:  Engl  322. 

Lecture,  discussion,  and  practice  in  the  skills  of 
readying  manuscripts  for  publication;  manuscript  selec- 
tion, consultation  with  authors,  editing,  layout,  and 
proofreading. 

415.  Advanced  Expository  Writing.  (3:3:0)   Prerequi- 
sites; Engl.  252,  312,  315,  and  316 
Extending  and  refining  skills  in  factual  writing 

418.  Writer's  Portfolio.  (3  0  0) 

To  be  taken  by  non-English  majors  desiring  to  com- 
plete their  Category  III  intensive  experience  evaluation  in 
writing.  Permission  required  from  chairman  of  English 
Creative  Writing  Committee. 

420.  Uterature  for  AdolescenU.  (22:0)  Home  Study 
also. 

Examinatksn  of  literature  written  for  adolescents  and 
of  effective  methods  of  teaching  literature  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Intended  especially  for  English  teaching 
majors  and  minors 

421.  History  of  ttte  English  Language.  (330) 
Descriptive  study  of  the  language  in  stages  of  devel- 
opment, related  to  historical  events.  Required  lor  stu- 
dents preparing  for  graduate  study  in  English  at  BYU 

422.  English  Language  Arts  for  Elementary  Teachers. 
(3:3:0) 

History  of  the  English  language,  approaches  to  Eng- 


lish usage,  and  modern  developments  in  grammar,  es- 
pecially transformational  grammar. 

423.  Teaching  Composition.  (2  20) 

Principles  of  rhetoric  and  linguistics  applied  to  teach- 
ing composition  on  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8:1  20-40)  Pre- 
requisite: Engl  377 

For  course  description  and  fee,  see  Teacher  Educa- 
tion 

490.  Senior  Seminar  tor  English  Majors.  (2:2  0) 

491.  Senior  English  Examination.  (00:0)  Prerequisite: 
expectation  of  candidacy  for  B  A  in  English. 

Composite  grade  given,  indicating  student's  perform- 
ance on  both  the  Undergraduate  Record  Examination 
and  a  departmental  essay  examination  All  majors  are 
required  to  register  for  Engl.  491  the  semester  they  plan 
to  take  the  senior  examination.  It  is  recommended  that 
students  take  the  senior  examination  the  last  semester 
before  graduation. 

500R.  Eminent  American  Writers.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.) 
Different  writers  treated  each  semester. 

S10R.  Eminent  English  Writers.  (1-31-30  ea  ) 
Different  writers  treated  each  semester. 

518R.  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  (2  2:0  ea  )  Prerequi- 
site: Engl.  318R,  319R,  or  consent  of  instructor 

Writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  the  essay;  indi- 
vidual consideration  of  manuscripts;  professional  ofien- 
tation  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  consent  of  in- 
structor 

S20R.  Studies  in  Theme  and  Form.  (2-3  0:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary:  theory  of  myth,  Gothic  fiction,  Utopian  lit- 
erature, tragic  and  comic  modes,  etc 

529.  Structure  of  Modem  English.  (33:0)   Prerequi- 
sites: Engl.  321 ,  Ling.  325,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Applying  methods  of  linguistic  science  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  of  mod- 
ern English. 

590R.  individual  Readings  In  English.  (1-3  00  ea  ) 

Directed  reading  tor  majors  and  students  on  foreign 
tours.  Available  only  through  approval  of  adviser  and 
department  chairman 

599R.    Cooperative    Education:    Editorial    internship. 

(Arr.)  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  semesters  as  a  gradu- 
ate teaching  assistant  in  English. 

615.  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research.  (22  0) 

Library  resources  as  tools  for  literary  study;  areas  in 
which  literary  research  may  be  pursued.  To  be  taken  in 
the  first  regular  semester  of  graduate  study 

621R.  Problems  In  the  English  Language.  (3  30  ea.) 

Prerequisite:  Engl.  421. 

Study  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage or  a  particular  aspect  of  it,  such  as  morphotogy 
or  syntax. 

624.  Old  English.  (3  3:0) 

Study  of  Old  English  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  or- 
der to  understand  traditional  syntactical  patterns  and  to 
read  various  types  of  Old  English  prose  and  poetry 

625.  Beowulf.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl  624 

Close  reading  of  the  poem  in  the  original,  empha- 
sizing literary  and  cultural  values 

626.  Middle  English.  (3  3  0) 

Detailed  study  of  the  principal  dialects  as  illustrated  in 
the  literature  of  the  period. 

631.  The  English  Novel.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl  332, 
333.  or  consent  of  instructor 

Intensive  analysis  of  literary  values  and  techniques  in 
selected  novels  Not  a  survey  course. 

635.  The  American  Novel.  (330) 

Various  approaches  to  the  novel  emphasizing  the  for- 
mal Focus  may  vary  according  to  instructor  and  needs 
of  students. 
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641.  The  English  Drama.  (3  30) 

Short,  intensive  survey  of  English  drama  from  its  be- 
ginning, followed  by  independent  research. 

642R.  Methods  of  Teaching  College  English.  (1-3  0  3 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  student  instructorship  in  English  or 
Humanities. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  English  on  the  junior 
college  level. 

644R.  Directed  Teaching  of  College  English.  (20:2 
ea.)  Prerequisites:  teaching  assistantship  in  English,  Hu- 
manities, or  Linguistics;  concurrent  enrollment  in  Engl. 
642R. 

Supervised,  practical  experience  in  teaching  college 
English. 

650.  Literary  Criticism.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  351 
or  equivalent. 

Modern  critical  theory  and  practice  applied  to  specific 
literary  works. 

651 R.  Studies  in  Poetry.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

652R.  Studies  in  Prose  Nonfiction.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

661.  Colonialism  and  Puritanism  In  American  Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  361  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Intensive  readings  in  major  writers  of  the  emerging 
American  literary  and  cultural  traditions  before  1800. 

662.  Romanticism  in  American  Literature.  (3:3:0) 
Rise  and  fruition  of  the  romantic  movement  in  Ameri- 
can literature  from  Freneau  to  Lowell. 

663A,B,C,D,E.   Studies  In   Regional   American  Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  a  general  background  in 
American  literature. 
Focus  on  a  different  region  each  time  offered. 

664.  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  American  Literature. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  362  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Dominant  cultural  and  aesthetic  trends  since  the  Civil 
War. 

666.  American  Literature,  1900-1950.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  one  course  in  modern  American  literature. 

667.  Folklore.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  391  or  consent 
of  instructor 

Directed  study  in  folklore  and  folkways,  emphasizing 
Mormon  heritage  and  tradition.  Collecting,  analyzing, 
and  editing 

669.  Teaching   English   in   the  Secondary  Schools. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  377  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Literature,  writing,  grammar,  and  reading  materials 
appropriate  to  English  courses,  and  the  effective  use  of 
these  materials. 

671.  The   Medieval   Period   In   English   Literature. 

(3:3:0) 

A  close  reading  in  the  original  of  a  principal  work, 
such  as  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Piers  Plowman,  or  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  emphasizing  its  relation 
to  the  other  literature,  culture,  and  history  of  the  period 

672.  The  Renaissance  In  English  Literature.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research  in  individual  authors,  styles,  influences,  and 
trends.  Emphasis  varies  according  to  instructor. 

673.  Classicism  In  English  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Engl.  373  or  consent  of  Instructor. 

An  in-depth  study  of  selected  writers  from  1660  to 
1780. 

674.  Romanticism  In  English  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Engl.  374  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  major  figures  and  trends 
from  1780  to  1832;  individual  research. 

675.  The  Victorian  Age  in  English  Literature.  (33:0) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  literary  gerlres,  values,  and  tech- 
niques in  representative  works  of  the  period.  Not  a  sur- 
vey course. 

676.  British  Literature,  1900-1950.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
at  least  one  course  in  modern  British  literature. 


680.  Contemporary  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  course  in  twentieth-century  literature  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Specific  trends  in  literature  and  criticism;  students 
may  select  areas  of  interest. 

682.  Problems  In  Shakespearean  Scholarship  and 
Criticism.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  382  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

695R.  Individual  Studies  In  English.  (Arr.) 

One  hour  enrollment  each  Fall  and  Winter  Semester 
until  prospectus  has  been  filed;  thereafter,  one  or  more ' 
hours  of  Engl.  699R. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (Arr.) 

See  options  described  with  master's  program  in  Eng- 
lish. 

728R.  Studies  In  Rhetoric  and  Style.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

799R.  Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1  -8)  Prereq- 
uisite: approval  of  the  candidate's  chairman. 


European  Studies 

See  World  Affairs,  European  Studies. 

Family  and  Local  History 
Studies 


Assistant  Professors:   Bloxham   (Coordinator,   4312 
HELL),  Johansson,  Pratt,  Wright. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Genealogical  instruction  Is  a  component  of  the  newly 
organized  Family  and  Local  History  Studies  Program  in 
the  College  of  Social  Sciences  and  is  laterally  con- 
nected with  the  History  Department.  This  program  pro- 
vides training  and  practical  research  for  persons  who 
desire  to  do  their  own  genealogy  or  to  assist  others. 
The  program  also  provides  training  for  church  assign- 
ments in  genealogy  and  satisfies  academic  require- 
ments. 

Credit  and  noncredit  courses  are  available  for  a  wide 
area,  including  introductory  work,  regional  genealogy, 
seminars  in  applied  research  and  special  problems,  and 
the  LDS  priesthood  genealogy  program.  Genealogical 
instruction  is  available  through  daytime  study  on  cam- 
pus. Home  Study  and  Evening  School,  Centers  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Special  Courses  and  Conferences, 
and  Education  Week  circuits. 

Associate  of  Science  Degree  In  Genealogy 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  genealogy  is  of- 
fered with  two  options  in  course  work: 

Option  1— Individual  and  Family  Research  or  LDS 
Church  Service 

Option  2— Professional  Genealogy 

An  associate  degree  in  genealogy  can  serve  as  a 
stepping  stone  toward  advanced  studies,  such  as  his- 
tory, language,  geography,  library  science,  etc.,  or  It 
can  be  a  terminal  degree  for  those  whose  goals  do  not 
include  advanced  degrees.  It  can  also  fill  a  need  for  the 
homemaker  who  might  seek  a  respite  from  household 
duties  or  the  retired  person  who  desires  to  continue 
challenging  and  creative  work.  It  can  assist  one  in  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  LDS  Genealogical  Department's 
genealogical  accreditation  examination  or  can  simply  in- 
crease one's  knowledge  and  skills  in  genealogy.  It  is 
also  evident  that  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  are 
engaging  in  professional  research  with  success,  and 
family  organizations  are  also  seeking  individuals  with  ge- 
nealogical ability.  In  a  similar  vein,  opportunities  also  ex- 
ist in  libraries,  archives,  and  societies  for  persons  with 
genealogical  ability. 
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A  candidate  for  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  in 
genealogy  must  complete  a  minimum  of  64  semester 
hours  of  course  work  Half  of  the  total  constitutes  gen- 
eral education  and  religion  courses  while  the  other  half 
consists  of  courses  in  genealogy  and  supporting  fields 
At  least  20  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence, 
and  a  total  of  18  hours  may  be  completed  through  cor- 
respondence for  Option  2.  Option  1  may  be  completed 
entirely  through  Home  Study  and  other  off-campus  in- 
struction. 

Genealogy  Minor 

A  genealogy  minor  may  be  earned  by  completing  14 
semester  hours  of  genealogical  course  work.  This 
should  include  an  introductory  or  basic  research  course 
with  at  least  8  hours  from  a  particular  regional  series.  A 
minor  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department  be- 
fore it  can  become  effective. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Option  1— Individual  and  Family  Research  or  LDS 
Church  Service 

A.  Required  Courses  Hours 

Geneal.-RelC.  261  Introduction  to  Genealogy  2 

Geneal.  300  series  (any  two  regional 

courses  in  series) 6 

Geneal.  400R 2 

Hist.  300-400  series  (two  courses  in  area 

of  interest) 6 

Geography  (one  course  in  area  of  interest) 3 

US  111  How  to  Use  the  BYU  Library  1 

Total  22 

B.  General  education,  religion,  and  electives  42 

Total  required  and  general  64 

C.  Recommended  supporting  courses  and 

alternatives. 
Geneal.  499R  (Travel  Studies)  may  be 
substituted  for  400R. 

The  student  interested  in  LDS  Church  service  might 
profitably  take  additional  courses  in  library  science, 
computer  science,  or  Church  history. 

OpUon  2— Professional  Genealogy 

A.  Required  courses  Hours 

Geneal.  280  2 

Geneal.  300  series  (four  regional 

courses  in  series 12 

Geneal.  380  2 

Geneal.  400R  4 

Hist.  300-400  series  (two  courses  in 

area  of  interest) 6 

Geography  (one  course  in  area  of  interest) 3 

Latin  317  Latin  for  Archivists  and  Genealogists  3 

LIS  1 1 1  How  to  Use  the  BYU  Library 1 

Total 33 

B.  General  education,  religion,  and  electives 31 

Total  required  and  general 64 

C.  Recommended  supporting  courses  and  alternatives 

Students  whose  major  interests  are  in  foreign 
countries  might  consider  additional  language  courses 
while  ttiose  in  English-speaking  countries  might  sub- 
stitute appropriate  courses  in  economics,  political 
science,  or  literature. 

Students  whose  interests  in  genealogy  are  as  po- 
tential archivists  and  librarians  might  substitute  ap- 
propriate courses  in  library  science,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  other  related  fields 

Students  whose  interests  are  in  commercial  gene- 
alogy might  profitably  take  additional  courses  in  busi- 
ness procedures  or  quantification.  Such  courses 
might  include  Acctg.  201  or  202:  BusEd.  305  or 
320;  ComSci.  105;  or  courses  in  statistics. 


Courses 

261.    (Geneal.-RelC.)    Introduction    to    Genealogy. 

Home  Study  also  (2;2:1)  (G-R) 

Basic   genealogical  concepts,   doctrinal   background, 
essential  record  sources,  research,  genealogical  forms 


and   their   uses,   and   starling   one's   tx)Ok  ot   remem- 
brance. 

280.  Basic  Genealogical  Research.  (2  21) 

Fundamental  research  methods  and  procedures,  in- 
cluding major  genealogical  sources,  selected  LDS 
sources,  evaluation  of  evidence,  and  techniques  of  ped- 
igree analysis  general  to  any  area 

310.  North  American  Research  1.  (3  2  1)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Geneal.  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Genealogical  research  methods  and  sources  peculiar 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  applied  to  the  stu- 
dent's own  pedigree. 

311.  North  American  Research  2.  (321)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Geneal  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Continuation  of  Geneal.  310.  emphasizing  regional 
genealogy. 

320.  British  Research  1.  (3:2:2)  Home  Study  also.  Pre- 
requisite: Geneal  280  or  consent  of  instructor 

Research  methods  and  sources  peculiar  to  early  Brit- 
ain and  modern  England  and  Wales:  sources  before 
1500,  civil  registration,  parish  registers,  census,  pro- 
bates, and  military  and  nonconformist  records. 

321.  British  Research  2.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geneal. 
280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Sources  and  genealogical  techniques  peculiar  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  including  civil  registration,  parish 
registers,  census,  probates,  military,  and  related  re- 
cords. 

330.  Continental  European  Research  1.  (322)  Pre- 
requisite: Genealogy  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research  methods  and  sources  peculiar  to  Scandi- 
navia; essential  language  and  historical  background. 

330R. .  Continental    European    Research.   (32:1    ea.) 
Home  Study  also. 

331.  Continental  European  Research  2.  (3:2:2)  Pre- 
requisite: Geneal.  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research  methods  and  sources  peculiar  to  Germanic- 
Slavic  countries;  essential  language  and  historical  back- 
ground. 

380.  Paleography.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  Geneal.  280  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Interpreting  and  reading  handwriting  in  documents 
from  North  America,  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
countries— 16th  through  18lh  centuries. 

395R.  General  Research  Abroad.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

400R.  Seminar  and  Special  Problems.  (2:Arr  :Arr  ea.) 
Practicum  emphasizing  solving  personal  genealogical 
problems. 

499R.  Travel  Studies.  (3-6:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Family  Resource  Management 


Associate   Professors:    Edwards.    Hansen    (Chairman, 

1216-A  SFLC). 
Assistant  Professors:  Bastian.  Bohn 
Instructors:  Garrison,  Harris,  Slaugh,  Vincent 

Undergraduate  Progratn 

The  curriculum  in  the  Department  of  Family  Resource 
Management  has  been  developed  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

1  To  educate  and  train  students  in  three  major  op- 
tions—consumer studies  and  financial  and  estate 
planning,  equipment,  foods,  and  housing:  and  home 
management— thereby  preparing  them  tor  profes- 
sional careers  in  private,  governmental,  business, 
and  industrial  organizations  and  for  graduate  study 

2  To  encourage  and  enable  all  students  to  develop 
their  managerial  competencies,  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  financial  security,  consumer  satisfaction,  and 
successful  family  living 
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3.  To  serve  students  majoring  in  other  fields,  such  as 
future  home  economics  teachers,  marriage  coun- 
selors, and  social  workers,  who  need  background 
and  competence  in  management,  family  finance, 
consumer  affairs,  and /or  family  housing  and  equip- 
ment. 

An  adviser  is  assigned  to  each  student  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  program.  Advisers  assist  students  in  planning 
the  four-year  course  of  study  that  will  best  serve  their 
professional  interests.  Courses  in  the  department  are 
based  on  root  disciplines  in  the  social,  biological,  and 
physical  sciences  and  in  the  humanities.  Interdisciplinary 
study  is  emphasized  in  each  option.  Three  major  op- 
tions are  available,  each  offering  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
fessional opportunities.  Students  must  earn  a  C  grade 
or  higher  for  a  course  to  count  toward  graduation  in 
any  FRM  major  option. 

Option  1— Consumer  Studies  and 
Financial  and  Estate  Planning 

Option  1  A— Consumer  Studies 

Courses  Required  (Total  credit  hours:  50) 

FRM  210  (3),  220  (2),  240  (4),  260  (3),  335  (2),  336 

(1),  360  (2),  399R  (5-9),  460  (2),  465  (3),  475R  (2), 

490(1). 

Accounting 
201  (3)  Elementary  Accounting 

Business  Management 
241  (3)  Introduction  to  Marketing 

Communications 

211  (3)  Newswritlng 
335  (3)  Public  Relations 

Economics 

212  (3)  Economics  of  the  Market  System 

Health  Sciences 
370  (2)  Consumer  Health 

Political  Science 
31 5  (3)  American  Legislative  Systems 
or 

310  (3)  The  United  States  Political  System, 

311  (3)  State  and  Local  Government  and  Politics, 

or 

312  (3)  Urban  Government. 

Option  IB— Financial  and  Estate  Planning 
Courses  Required  (Total  credit  hours:  49) 
FRM  220  (2),  240  (4),  260  (3),  340  (3),  360  (2),  399R 
(5),  440  (2),  465  (3),  490  (1). 

Accounting 

201  (3)  Elementary  Accounting 

202  (3)  Elementary  Accounting 

Business  Management 

210  (3)  Introduction  to  Investments 
480  (3)  Risk  Management 

487  (3)  Real  Estate  Administration 

Nine  credit  hours  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from 
a  list  of  courses  available  in  the  FRM  Department  (1216 
SFLC). 

Option  2— Equipment,  Foods,  and 
Housing 

Courses  Required  (Total  credit  hours:  55) 
FRM  210  (3),  220  (2),  240  (4),  260  (3),  320  (3),  330 
(3),  335  (2),  336  (1),  360  (2),  370  (2),  399R  (5),  430 
(2),  475R  (2),  490  (1). 

Communications 

21 1  (3)  News  Writing 

230  (2)  Introduction  to  Advertising 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

235  (4)  Basic  Human  Nutrition 

236  (1)  Laboratory  Experience  in  Nutrition 
264  (3)  Introduction  to  Food  Science 


265  (2)  Introduction  to  Food  Science  Laboratory 
340  (2)  Meal  Management 

Interior  Environment 
237  (3)  Rendering 

or 
340  (3)  Materials  and  Components  of  the  Interior 
240  (3)  Introduction  to  Interior  Environment 

Design  Technology 
104  (2)  Drafting  for  Interior  Environment 


Option  3— Home  Management 

Courses  Required  (Total  credit  hours:  56) 

FRM,  220  (2),  240  (4),  260  (3),  320  (3),  335  (2),  336 

(1),  370  (2),  420  (2),  340  or  440  (2),  475R  (2),  490  (1). 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
210  (3)  Child  Development 
330  (3)  General  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 
360  (3)  Achieving  Success  in  Marriage 
365  (3)  Achieving  Success  in  Parenthood 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
260  (3)  General  Textiles 
300  (2)  Clothing  the  Family 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
1 1 0  (2)  Principles  of  Food  Preparation 
115  (2)  Essentials  of  Nutrition 
340  (2)  Meal  Management 

Interior  Environment 
240  (3)  Introduction  to  Interior  Environment 
340  (3)  Materials  and  Components  of  the  Interior 

Nursing 
288  (1)  Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing 


Minor  In  Family  Resource  Manageme.nt 

A  student  can  obtain  a  minor  in  FRM  by  taking  FRM 
220  (2),  240  (4),  260  (3),  and  two  or  three  other  FRM 
classes  which  provide  for  a  total  of  1 5  credit  hours. 


Courses 

210.  (FRM-AgHrt.-FSN)  Family  Food  Production,  Stor- 
age, and  Economics.  (3:3:0)  (G-BS) 

Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  quality  food 
preservation  and  storage,  and  the  family  economics  in- 
volved. 

220.    Management   for    Individuals    and    Families. 
(2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Values,  decision  making,  human  resource  devel- 
opment, and  supervision. 

240.   Family   Money   Management.   (2-5:2-5:0)   Home 

Study  also. 

Financial  goals,  resources,  and  methods  for  individ- 
uals and  families.  Developing  consumer  competencies  In 
purchasing  goods,  services,  and  insurances.  In- 
vestments, savings,  and  estates. 

260.  Family  and  Consumer  Economics.  (3:3:0) 

The  family  as  an  economic  unit,  emphasizing  re- 
source management,  consumption,  and  production  ac- 
tivities. 

320.  Work  Simplification  and  Space  Planning.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  FRM  220. 

Organization,  work  simplification,  and  functional  plan- 
ning of  household  work  space  for  family  goals. 

330.  Housing  and  Lighting.  (3:3:1) 

Social,  psychological,  and  managerial  aspects  of 
housing;  planning,  selecting,  and  financing  home  envi- 
ronments; indoor  and  outdoor  lighting. 

335.  Household  Equipment.  (2:2:0) 

Selection,  construction,  operation,  and  care  of  house- 
hold equipment.  Laboratory  experience. 

336.  Household  Equipment  Laboratory.  (1  0:3)  Prereq- 
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uisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FRM  335 

Testing  performance  and  comparing  features  and 
costs  of  household  equipment 

340.  Family  Taxation  and  Estate  Planning.  (330) 
Prerequisite;  FRM  240  or  consent  of  instructor 

State  and  federal  taxation,  wills,  trusts,  and  estate 
planning  in  family  financial  systems. 

360.  Consumer  Behavior  and  Protection.  (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also  Prerequisite:  FRM  260  or  consent  of 
instructor 

Consumers'  role  in  the  marketing  system,  decision 
making,  evaluation  of  information  sources,  and  pro- 
tection programs. 

370.  Residence  Management.  (2:2:6)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisites:  FSN  340,  FRM  220.  335. 

Applying  management  pnnciples  to  ethnic  and  so- 
cioeconomic needs  of  families  Practicum  provides  for 
living  exfjerience  in  varying  situations 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (5-9:Arr  :Arr    ea.)  Pre- 
requisites:  consent  of   instructor  and  240  cooperative 
education  hours. 
On-the-job  experience 

420.  Advanced  Home  Management.  (22:0) 

In-depth  study  of  home  management  theory,  the  goal- 
setting  process,  and  decision  making  in  individual  and 
family  living. 

430.  Advanced  Household  Equipment  (1-2:0:4)  Pre- 
requisite: FRM  335.  336 

Study  and  experimental  problems  of  fabric-care  and 
food-related  appliances. 

440.  Family  Rnanclal  Analysis.  (220)  Prerequisite: 
FRM  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 

In-depth  analysis  of  family  financial  statements,  mon- 
ey management  dynamics,  and  financial  institutions. 

460.  Economics  ol  Consumption.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites: 
FRM  360  and  Econ.  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Understanding  consumer  behavior  at  both  the  individ- 
ual and  aggregate  levels:  empirical  investigations  of 
consumer  behavior. 

465.  Consumer  Law  and  Public  Policy.  (3  30)  Prereq- 
uisite: FRM  360  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Consumer  protection,  rights,  and  responsibilities  un- 
der existing  laws.  Current  issues,  proposed  legislation. 
deficiencies,  and  enforcement  problems 

475R.  Special  Topics  In  Family  Resource  Manage- 
ment (1-3:1-3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also  Prerequisites: 
lor  FRM  major— consent  of  instructor;  for  Home  Study 
associate  degree  major  emphasizing  FRM— approval  of 
ttiis  course  with  faculty  adviser  as  final  project 
Individual  study  for  qualified  students. 

400.   Senior   Seminar.   (1:1:0)   Prerequisites:    senior 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor 
Review  and  presentation  of  current  research  findings. 


Family  Studies 

(See  Home  and  Family  Development.  Family  Studies. 
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Associate  Professors:  Freeman.  Hill.  Huber  (Chairman. 

2218-B  SFLC),  Johnson. 
Assistant  Professors:  Bates,  Franz,  Walker. 
Instructors:  Larson.  Lloyd,  ONion. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition  otters 
degrees  with  the  following  options:  (1)  food  science,  (2) 
medical  dietetics,  and  (3)  nutrition. 


Food  science  and  nutrition  ma)ors  may  register  in  ei- 
ther the  College  of  Family  Living  or  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

For  all  options  offered  by  the  department,  high  school 
preparation  should  include  chemistry,  physics,  and 
math  A  broad  background  in  other  areas,  including 
English  and  biology,  is  helpful 

For  majors  in  food  science  and  nutrition,  a  minimum 
of  34  hours  in  departmental  courses  is  required.  A  mi- 
nor requires  15  hours  of  courses,  including  FSN  264, 
265.  235.  and  236  (or  237)  Grades  below  C  are  not 
permitted  for  majors  or  minors 

Students  may  complete  the  food  science  curnculum 
in  three  years  if  two  spring-summer  sessions  are  used 
to  complete  the  necessary  course  work  Food  science 
majors  must  complete  all  the  courses  listed  in  Option  1. 
Graduates  in  Option  1  are  prepared  (or  vocations  in  the 
food  industry  which  include  quality  control,  research, 
product  development,  food  processing,  plant  manage- 
ment, and  inspection /regulatory  functions. 

A  major  in  medical  dietetics  combines  clinical  exper- 
ience in  hospitals  and  community  agencies  with  aca- 
demic course  work,  beginning  with  the  junior  year.  Stu- 
dents who  successfully  complete  this  major  with  a  B.S. 
degree  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association  and  may  take  a  national  exam  to  be- 
come registered  dietitians  Students  must  be  formally 
admitted  to  the  program  through  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition  pnor  to  the  beginnning  of 
their  junior  year  Students  planning  to  follow  this  major 
should  contact  the  program  director  (2218  SFLC)  by 
the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  dietetics  program  will  be  expanded  in  the  near 
future  to  include  a  major  in  food  systems  management. 
Additional  information  regarding  this  new  option  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nu- 
trition (2218  SFLC). 

The  third  option  offered  by  the  Food  Science  and  Nu- 
trition Department  is  nutrition  emphasizing  community 
nutrition,  international  nutrition,  and  preparation  for  sub- 
sequent graduate  work. 

Suggested  sequences  for  taking  courses  follow.  Refer 
to  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this  cata- 
log for  additional  requirements. 

Option  One— Food  Science 

Freshman  Hours 

"Psych.  Ill   3 

•Sot    101  3 

Math.  1 10  3 

Chem.  105,  106  8 

FSN  210  3 

•AgEcon    112  3 

Sophomore  Hours 

Chem.  252  5 

Math.  109  4 

Physics  105,  106.  107,  or  201  and  202 7 

FSN  264,  265 5 

Micro.  321,  322 4 

Junior  Hours 

FSN  235,  237.  350 9 

Micro.  361  3 

Chem  481   4 

•Chem.  484  2 

Stat  221  3 

Senior  Hours 

FSN  450,  461,  462,  465  14 

AnSci  328*  2 

'Micro.  381  2 

•Recommended 

Option  Two— Medical  Dietetics 

Freshman  Hours 

Chem   105,  106  8 

Math   110   3 

Sociology  or  Psychology 3 

Micro  321  3 
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FRM  240  or  Economics  2-3  210.  (FSN-AgHrt.-FEHM)  Family  Food  Production, 

Zool.  260 , 2  Storage,  and  Economics.  (3;3:0) 

Sonhomore                                                             Hours  Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  qtiatity  food 

sopnomore  preservation  and  storage,  and  the  family  economics  in- 

chem.  252' ::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  5   '°^'^^ 

FSN  235,  237,  264,  265  10  235.  Basic   Human   Nutrition.  (4:4:0)" .Prerequisites: 

Junior                                                                         Hours  Chem.  252  or  281.  Zool.  105  or  261. 

FSN  300 5  ^3S"=  principles                                               , 

Chem.  481   ....; 4  236.  Laboratory  Experience  In  Nutrition.  (1:1:2)  Pre- 

FSN  237  1  requisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FSN  235. 

Zool.  361  4  For  nonmajors.  Food  choices,  practice  in  methods  of 

FSN  356  5  nutrition  education. 

poM  074  3      237.    Experiments    In    Nutrition.    (1:0:3)    Prerequisite: 

F^N  4Sfl  2       concurrent  registration  in  FSN  235. 

Students   conduct   experiments   to   illustrate   nutrition 

Senior*  Hours      principles. 

efj^  lp9  3       264.  Introduction  to  Food  Science.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 

pjr'  4p'  ■ 2       sites:  Chem.  252  or  281,  tvlicro    121  or  321,  concurrent 

Gene^reducatio'n  andeiectives 8-9       registration  in  FSN  265. 

FSN  425  eieciives a  a  Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods,  applied  to 

FSN  4'ifi  8       preparation  and  processing. 

''^'^"'  ''^°  ^       265.  Introduction  to  Food  Science  Laboratory.  (2:0:6) 

'One  semester  (fall  or  winter)  of  the  senior  year  will  be       Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FSN  264. 
spent  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

292.  International  Field  Work  in  Food  Science  and 

Nutrition.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  FSN   115  or  235 

and  consent  of  instructor. 
Special  topics,  in  an  international  setting,  with  faculty 

supervision. 

300.    Clinical    Nutrition    1.    (5:Arr  :Arr.)   Prerequisites: 
FSN  235  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Role  of  the  professional  dietitian,  including  techniques 
of  dietary  interviewing,  nutritional  assessment,  and  die- 
tary modification  in  disease. 


Option  Three— Nutrition 

Students  may  also  choose  a  nutrition  option  with  an 
emphasis  in  chemistry  as  preparation  for  graduate  work 
in  nutrition.  This  is  an  applied  nutrition  option  to  prepare 
students  to  influence  the  nutritional  health  of  their  fami- 
lies and  for  employment  in  paraprofessional  health  jobs. 

Courses  Required  (Total  credit  hours:  46-51) 
FSN  210  (3),  235,  236  (5),  264,  265  (5),  310  (2),  340 
(2),  373  (2),  400  (3),  425  (4),  435  (4),  490  (2),  494R 
(1-3);  FRI^  240  (2-5),  335,  336  (3);  CDFR  210  (3);  An. 
Sci.  325  (5) 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  April  1  and  October 

15 

Entry  Times.  Fall  or  Winter  Semester. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  in  food  science 
and  nutrition  or  a  closely  related  field,  with  basic 
courses  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Fields.  Food  science  and  nutrition. 

Minors  Permissible.  Biochemistry  recommended;  other 
minors  available  in  consultation  with  ma|or  professor; 
Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.);  a  statistics  course. 

Required  Courses.  Nutrition:  FSN  635,  636,  637,  691; 
Food  Science:  FSN  652.  654,  656,  690. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
Ph.D.  work  in  nutrition  or  food  science,  college  teach- 
ing, and  positions  in  industry. 


Courses 

110.  Principles  of  Food  Preparation.  (2:1:2) 

Open  to  all  students.  Techniques  of  food  preparation 
for  maximum  retention  of  nutritive  value. 

115.  Essentials  of  Nutrition.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Concepts  of  human  nutrition  and  their  application  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  optimum  health. 


310.  Food  Patterns  of  Various  Cultures.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite: FSN  1 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Social,  religious,  economic,  and  health  significance  of 
food  customs;  analyzing  programs  to  improve  nutrition. 
Recommended  for  prospective  health  missionaries. 

Q  Animal  Science  328.  Meat  Processing  Methods. 

(2:1:3) 

340.  Meal  Management.  (213)  Prerequisites:  FSN  110 
and  115  or  FSN  265  and  235. 

Organization  and  management  of  time,  energy,  fi- 
nance, and  nutrition  in  planning  and  preparing  family 
meals. 

350.  Food  Analysis.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  252. 

Principles,  methods,  and  instrumentation  involved  in 
the  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  raw  and  pro- 
cessed foods. 

356.    Clinical    Nutrition    2.    (5:Arr.:Arr.)    Prerequisites: 
FSN  300  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Biochemical  and  physiological  abnormalities  in  dis- 
eases requiring  dietary  modification;  application  to  nutri- 
tional care  in  a  clinical  setting. 

Q  Microbiology  361.  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology. 

(3:2:3) 

374.  Quantity  Food  Production  and  Service.  (2-3:1- 

2:3-6) 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (l-9:Arr  Arr  ea  )  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
On-the-job  experience. 

400.    Community   Nutrition.   (3:3:4)    Prerequisite:    FSN 
235  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Public  health  nutrition  applied  to  community  pro- 
grams. 

425.     Nutrition     in     Growth     and     Development. 
(4:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  FSN  356. 

Interaction  of  nutrition  and  genetics  during  preg- 
nancy, lactation,  early  infancy,  and  childhood. 


GENERAL  STUDIES 


435.  Experimental  Human  Nutrition.  (4  4  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: FSN  235,  Chem   481.  and  concurrent  registration 
in  Chem  484. 
Metabolic  interrelationships  among  nutrients 

450.  Food  Chemistry.  (4:4  0)  Prerequisites:  FSN  264. 
265;  Chem.  481.  484 

Chemistry  o!  the  chief  components  of  food  and  the 
effects  ot  processing  and  storage 

456.  Medical  Dietetics.  (8:215)  Prerequisites  FSN 
356,  435;  senior  status 

Clinical  experience  with  nutritional  problems  through 
intensive  work  with  hospitalized  patients 

458.  Management  In  Dietetics.  (22  15)  Prerequisites 
previous   or   concurrent    registration    in    FSN    456    and 
OrgB  321 
Study  and  observation  of  processes 

461.  Food  Processing.  (433)  Prerequisites:  FSN  264. 
265 

Water  treatment,  use  of  enzymes,  thermal  processing, 
fluid  flow,  radiation,  refrigeration,  freezing,  dehydration, 
and  psychometrics 

462.  Food  Quality  Preservation.  (3  23)  Prerequisites 
FSN  264.  265 

Preserving  food  quality  during  processing  and  stor- 
age; factors  affecting  food  acceptability,  packaging  of 
foods,  food  quality  control,  food  laws  and  regulations 

465.  New  Food  Product  Development  (3  16)  Prereq- 
uisites FSN  461  and  462  or  equivalent. 
Ingredients  and  methods  used  to  develop  new  foods 

490.  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  10  credit  hours  in 
FSN  or  consent  of  instructor 

492.  Fieldwork  in  Food  Science  and  Nutrition.  (6-8:0:20- 
24)  Prerequisites:  12-15  credit  hours  in  FSN  and  con- 
sent of  department  chairman 

494R.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion. (1-3:0:3-9  ea.)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisites  for 
FSN  major— consent  of  instructor  and  department  chair- 
man, 14  hrs.  of  FSN  courses;  for  Home  Study  associate 
degree  major  emphasizing  FSN— approval  of  this  course 
with  faculty  adviser  and  department  chairman  as  final 
proiect 
Independent  study  for  qualified  students 

635.  Protein  and  Amino  Acid  Nutrition.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite: FSN  435  or  equivalent 

Offered  Fall  Semester 

636.  Energy  Balance  and  Vitamin   Nutrition.  (3  3  0) 

Prerequisite:  FSN  435  or  equivalent 
Offered  Fall  Semester 

637.  Mineral  Nutrition.  (3  30)  Prerequisite  FSN  435  or 
equivalent 

Offered  Spring  Term 

652.  Cartiohydrates  aitd  Ttieir  Reactions  in  Foods. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite   FSN  450  or  equivalent 

Sugars,  higher  saccharides,  starches,  pectins,  gums, 
hemicelluloses.  celluloses  and  their  derivatives;  func- 
tions and  reactions  in  foods 

654.  Proteins  and  Their  Reactions  In  Foods.  (3  3:3) 
Prerequisite  FSN  450  or  equivalent 

Plant  and  animal  proteins  and  their  functions  and 
changes  during  food  processing  food  enzyme  proper- 
ties 

656.  Food  Lipids  and  Their  Reactions.  (3:30)  Prereq- 
uisite: FSN  450  or  equivalent 

Lipids  and  their  interaction  in  foods  with  other  com- 
ponents of  the  food  system  and /or  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment  lipid  processing  techniques. 

690.  Seminar  in  Food  Science.  (1-21-20) 

691.  Seminar  in  Nutrition.  (1-21-20) 
697R.  Research.  (1-3  Arr  :Arr  ea.) 
699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
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See  Family  and  Local  History  Studies 


General  Studies 


Professor:  Rohde 

Associate  Professors:  Heriin  (Chairman.  3126  HBLL), 

Maytield 
Assistant  Professor  Alvord 

Services  for  General  Studies 
(Guided  Studies)  Students 

Advisement 

Through  the  College  ot  General  Studies  Advisement 
Center  (140  BRMB).  students  are  assigned  an  adviser 
who  will  assist  them  in  planning  their  academic  program 
to  correct  deficiencies,  establish  a  success  pattern,  and 
thereby  attain  regular  student  status.  Tfiey  may  also  re- 
ceive the  advisement  services  provided  for  students  with 
an  open  major 

Classes 

GenSt  110  is  designed  to  help  students  devetop  ef- 
ficient study  techniques,  including  study-type  reading, 
listening  and  note-taking,  lime  scheduling  and  use,  pre- 
paring for  and  taking  examinations  and  other  study-re- 
lated skills  The  class  is  geared  to  those  who  feel  a 
need  for  more  efficient  study  methods,  whether  they  are 
experiencing  academic  difficulties  or  not  As  a  part  of 
ihe  class,  students  do  an  extensive  self-siudy  of  Iheir 
reading,  writing,  and  basic  arithmetic  skills  as  well  as 
look  closely  at  their  own  motivation  and  attitudes  toward 
academic  success  While  open  to  all  students,  GenSt. 
1 1 0  IS  required  of  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity on  academic  warning  or  probation  (Guided  Stud- 
ies students). 

Other  classes  are  intended  to  assist  students  who 
have  problems  in  spelling  and  grammar  (GenSt  15). 
who  desire  to  read  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  (GenSJ 
121),  or  who  want  more  fully  to  take  advantage  of  uni- 
versity Resources  and  programs  including  various  prep- 
aration options  for  general  education  evaluations 
(GenSt   190) 

Learning  Services  Center 

Through  the  Learning  Services  Center  (3126  HBLL) 
specific  skills  taught  in  the  classes  are  offered  in  a  mod- 
ular, aulo-tulorial  format  for  students  who  desire  specific 
help  but  do  not  wish  to  register  for  a  full  semester's 
work  Work  in  study  skills  and  attitude  moditica'ion  can 
thus  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  any  sludeni  General 
education  Category  I  assistance  is  also  available  to  stu- 
dents, enrolled  or  not  in  general  education  classes 


Courses 

15.  Remedial  Spelling.  (0  2  0) 

Spelling  rules  prefixes  suffixes,  roots,  and  use  of  the 
dictionary 

110.   Effective   Study  and  Adjustment  to   College. 

(12  0)  Home  Study  also 

Budgeting  time,  taking  notes,  reading,  listening,  using 
the  library,  taking  examinations,  and  acquiring  motiva- 
tion and  concentration 

121.  College  Developmental  Reading.  0  1  1)  Home 
Study  also  for  law  sludents  only 
Improving  speed,  comprehension,  and  vocabulary 

190,  Reference  Groups.  (0  2  0) 
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Geography 


Professor:  Laylon  (Chairman,  167-D  HGB)^ 
Associate  Professors:  Grey.  HoriuchI,  Hudman,  Jack- 
son, Stevens 
Assistant  Professor:  Hinckley. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Geography  Department  otters  a  variety  of  programs 
centered  around  spatial  analysis  and  tailored  to  meet 
the  speical  needs  of  individual  students.  Programs  lead 
to  completion  of  the  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees,  and  also 
the  Associate  of  Science  degrees  in  planning- 
cartographic  technology  and  in  travel-tourism.  Gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  jobs  with  a  wide  variety  of  titles, 
such  as  planner,  commodities  analyst,  travel  agent,  re- 
sources specialist,  cartographer,  industrial  location  ana- 
lyst, climatologist,  photo  interpreter,  and  intelligence 
specialist,  as  well  as  that  of  geographer.  Employment  is 
available  in  many  areas  of  private  business  and  industry 
and  in  a  variety  of  government  agencies  at  all  levels. 

Geography  provides  for  many  students  an  excellent 
minor  covering  areas  of  spatial  analysis  that  apply  di- 
rectly to  various  major  fields.  Since  all  phenomena  oc- 
cur in  some  place,  an  understanding  of  places  and  spa- 
tial relationships  is  critical.  An  effort  is  made  in  all 
geography  classes  to  have  students  from  other  dis- 
ciplines apply  information  and  methodology  in  spatial 
analysis  directly  to  their  particular  special  interest. 

Because  the  program  in  geography  is  directed  toward 
a  variety  of  interests  and  employment  possibilities,  it  is 
critical  that  all  students  consult  with  departmental  advis- 
ers in  planning  their  program  or  in  selecting  courses  to 
fill  specific  needs.  Minors  and  other  students,  as  well  as 
majors,  are  encouraged  to  seek  advisement  from  de- 
partmental faculty.  Students  should  also  be  aware  that 
many  employment  opportunities  require  training  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Geography  Teaching  Major 

Courses  for  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  with  an  emphasis  in  geography  are  listed  in 
the  Education  section  of  the  catalog.  Geography  may 
also  be  used  by  graduate  students  in  the  junior  college 
certification  program.  Students  planning  on  certification 
for  teaching  should  check  carefully  with  the  Teacher 
Clearance  Office  regarding  their  program. 

Planning 

Students  desiring  a  stronger  preparation  for  regional, 
city,  environmental,  resource,  or  other  planning  or  in- 
dustrial location,  or  who  require  a  strong  background  in 
urban  studies  and  spatial  analysis  for  a  career  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  or  industry  or  entry  into  a  graduate 
professional  program  should  take  the  sequence  listed 
tselow: 

Geography  core:  Geog.  211,  212,  231,  310,  312, 
504,  598 

Associated  geography  group  (8  hours  selected  in 
consultation  with  adviser);  Geog.  101,  301,  302,  332, 
401,  441,  495,  522,  533 

Tool  courses:  Math.  109  or  Sociol.  205 

Associated  supporting  courses  (22  to  24  hours  to  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  adviser,  from  classes  such 
as  those  in  the  following  suggested  list  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's specific  need): 

AgEcon.  350R,  355.  390 
CivEng.  565,  573 
Econ.  330,  352,  552 

Geog.  512  and  regional  geography  (2  or  3  hours  for 
those  planning  on  working  in  a  particular  foreign  area) 

PolSci.  311,  312,  330 
RecEd.  410 
Sociol.  245,  370 


General  Emphasis 

Students  desiring  a  general  program  with  a  liberal  arts 
emphasis  as  a  preprofessional  degree  or  one  that  may 
be  structured  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  as  prepa- 
ration for  additional  training  in  graduate  school,  military 
service,  area  analysis,  diplomatic  service,  tourism,  plan- 
ning, business,  or  government  should  take  the  following 
sequence: 

Lower  division:  Geog.  101,  102,  120,  211,  231. 

Upper  division:  Geog.  450,  504,  598,  and  electives 
selected  in  close  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser 
to  make  a  total  of  32  hours. 

Cartography  Emphasis 

Students  who  plan  to  seek  employment  in  the  area  of 
cartography  should  work  out  an  individual  program  with 
a  departmental  adviser.  Employment  in  some  areas  of 
cartography  requires  a  strong  background  in  mathemat- 
ics, surveying,  and  computer  science  as  well  as  in  car- 
tographic drafting  and  design. 

Travel-Tourism  Emphasis 

The  travel  and  tourism  program  is  designed  to  provide  a 
travel-  and  tourist-related  background  tor  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  careers  in  the  travel  field,  particularly  In 
travel  offices,  travel  councils,  chambers  of  commerce, 
public  carriers,  oil  companies,  and  other  travel- related 
industries.  It  combines  a  broad  background  of 
University-related  classes  with  specific  travel  and  tour- 
ism experiences. 

Those  desiring  additional  training  beyond  the  associ- 
ate degree  in  travel-tourism  should  follow  the  program 
listed  below.  Specific  classes  should  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  departmental  adviser  so  that  the  work 
may  be  tailored  to  fit  the  particular  need  of  each  stu- 
dent Consultation  is  particularly  critical  in  arranging  the 
cooperative  education  hours  when  the  student  will  work 
oft  campus  with  a  travel  agency  or  council. 

Geography  (21-26  hours) 

Geography  core:  Geog.  101,  120,  212,  250,  399R 
(total:  1 1  hours) 

Choice  of  two  regions:  Geog.  450,  455,  460,  465, 
470,  480,  502R  (total:  4-6  hours) 

Choice  of  two  systematics:  Geog.  231,  301,  302,  441 
(total:  4-6  hours) 

Related  Courses  (14  hours) 

Acctg.  201 
BusEd.  101 
BusMgt.  241,  341 
OrgB.  321 

Related  Alternatives  (10  hours  minimum) 

Comms.  230 
Hist.  110,  111 
Hum.  201,  202 
Physics  177 
PolSci.  170,  363 
RecEd.  301 ,  337 
Sociol   223,  245 

Associate  Degree  In  Plannlng-Cartographic 
Technology 

The  associate  degree  as  a  planning-cartographic  tech- 
nician is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment 
in  a  host  of  agencies:  federal,  state,  and  local;  and  in 
private  firms  involved  in  planning  and  formulating  maps 
tor  many  purposes.  The  program  provides  instruction  in 
the  basic  skills  of  cartography,  field  work,  and  visual 
presentation  and  provides  a  general  background  in  re- 
lated areas  applicable  to  planning  and  related  fields. 

For  those  individuals  who  may  wish  additional  educa- 
tion, this  degree  serves  as  the  base  for  a  four-year  de- 
gree in  geography  with  emphasis  in  either  planning  or 
cartography. 

Optional  hours  should  be  filled  with  courses  selected, 
in  consultation  with  the  departmental  adviser,  to  rein- 
force a  particular  skill  or  interest  related  to  the  student's 
individual  program  and  goals  See  the  general  education 
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programs  section  of  this  catalog  lor  additional  require- 
ments. 

First  Year                                                   F  W 

Geog   101,  102  4 

Geog  211 2 

DesTech   til  2 

Econ.  110  ...r. 3 

Physics  177 ; 3 

PolSci.  110 3 

Second  Year  F  W 

Sociol.  205 3 

CivEng   211  (optior^l) 2 

Geog  212 2 

Geog.  312 3 

Geog  302.  310  or  332 2-3 

Bot.-Zool.  250 3 

Attoclale  Degree  In  Travel-Tourism 

The  associate  degree  in  travel-tourism  is  designed  to 
provide  the  skills  necessary  for  the  beginning  level  of 
employment  in  the  industry  The  travel-tourism  program 
also  provides  the  background  in  skill  and  tools  to  con- 
tinue in  a  four-year  emphasis  directed  toward  depth  in 
management,  tourism,  and  travel  studies  A  suggested 
sequence  of  courses  follow  (see  the  general  education 
programs  section  for  general  education  requirements) 
First  Year  F  W 

Geog.  101,  120 3  3 

BusEd  220 3 

Acctg  201  3 

Physics  177 3 

Second  Year                                                 F  W 

Geog.  212,  250 2  3 

BusMgt  241  2 

Geog.  301  or  302 2-3 

Sociol  223 3 

Communications 2 

Hist    110 3 

Geography  Minor 

It  is  suggested  that  students  wishing  to  present  a  formal 
minor  in  geography  work  out  a  program  suited  to  their 
specific  interest  and  need  m  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Geography  Department. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Science  (MS) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (general  and  advanced  section  on  geogra- 
phy) 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  minor  m  geography  or  its 
equivalent  Students  going  into  area  studies  should  have 
a  strong  language  background  Those  emphasizing 
planning,  cartography,  or  geography  in  business  or  in- 
dustry should  have  background  m  mathematics  or  sta- 
tistics 

Fields.  Cartography,  general  geography,  urban  and  re- 
gional planning 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  Option  2 
Requirements.   Minimum   of   24   semester   hours   plus 
thesis  (6-hr   mm  -699R) 

Required  Courses.  Geog  601 .  620.  630.  698R.  699R 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  general  back- 
ground at  the  graduate  level  for  either  a  terminal  degree 
or  preparation  for  more  advanced  work  and  to  allow 
specialization  according  to  the  students  specific  interest 
in  a  particular  area  within  the  discipline. 


Courses 

101.  introduction  to  Geography.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study 

also  (G-SS) 

The  physical  environment  Distributions  and  inter- 
relationships of  climates,  landforms  soils,  and  natural 
resources,  and  their  significance  to  man 

102.  introduction  to   Geography   Lat>oralory.   (10  2) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisite    previous  or  concurrent  enrollment 
in  Geog   101 

120.   Geography  and   World   Affairs.   (3  3  0)   Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

Survey  of  the  world,  stressing  geography  of  major  po- 
litical regions 

211.  Introduction  to  Maps  and  Air  Photos.  (2  1:2)  (G- 
SS) 

Maps  and  air  photos  as  tools:  sources,  applications, 
and  practice  m  their  use 

212.  Geographies.  (2  12) 

Preparation  of  cartographic  materials  lor  visual  pres- 
entation 

231.  EcoiKMnic  Geography.  (3:3  0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-SS) 

Origin,  importance,  and  movement  of  major  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  commodities  in  world  affairs 

250.   Travel   and   Tourism   Patterns  and   Analysis. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Description  and  survey  of  field,  including  statistics, 
patterns,  and  impacts 

299R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr ) 
On-the-|Ob  experience 

300.  introduction  to  Geographical  Literature.  (1:1:0) 
(G-SS) 

Basic  source  materials  in  geography  To  t>e  taken  as 
early  as  possible  in  major  and  minor  programs 

301.  Introduction   to    Cultural    Geography.    (2  2  0) 

(G-SS) 

Culture  distributions  and  their  relationship  to  existing 
geographic  phenomena 

302.  Geography  of  Urban  Environment  (2  2  0)  (G-SS) 

Introduction  to  geographic  techniques  and  concepts 
in  analysis  of  urban  America 

310.  Land  Use  Planning.  (3  2  2)  (G-SS) 

Introduction  to  land  use  concepts,  practical  and  theo- 
retical problems,  activities,  and  techniques 

312.  Map  Drawing.  (3  14)  (G-SS) 

Maps  as  a  means  ol  recording  information:  preparing 
maps  lor  reproduction  and  publication 

332.  Resource  ManagemenL  (2  2  0)  (G-SS) 

Geographical  analysis  of  the  world's  resource  pat- 
terns 

340.    Look    at   Your   World-Appiied   Geography   tor 
Nonmajors.  (1-3  Arr  Arr  )  Prerequisites  Geog   211    re- 
gional geography,  and  systematic  geography 
Finalization  for  Category  III  evaluation 

350.  Travel  Planning,  Rales,  and  Tariffs.  (3  3  0) 

Procedures  in  operating  travel  industry,  trip  planning, 
ticketing 

351.  North  America.  (3  0  0) 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr  ) 
On-the-|Ob  enpenence 

401.  Geography  of  Climates.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site Geog    102  or  consent  of  instructor 

Elements,  controls,  distribution,  and  classification  ol 
the  earth  s  climates 

405.  Geography  of  Landforms.  (2  2  0)  (G-SS)  Prereq- 
uisites Geog    101  and  102  or  consent  of  instructor 

Elements  of  landforms  their  distributions,  and  their 
cultural  significance 
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441.  Political  Geography.  (3:30)  (G-SS) 

Physical,  political,  economic,  and  social  elements  of 
political  geography  and  analysis  of  the  power  structure 
of  the  world's  ma)or  powers. 

450.  North  America.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 
Climates,  landforms.  natural  resources,  agriculture,  in- 
dustries, and  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

451.  Historical  Geography  of  North  America.  (3  3  0) 

(G-SS) 

Significance  of  climate,  landforms,  location,  re- 
sources, and  other  geographic  factors  in  the  settlement 
of  North  America, 

453.  Geography  of  Utah.  (2  2  0)  (G-SS) 

Cultural  and  physical  characteristics— their  distribution 
and  interrelationships. 

455.  Latin  America.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 
Physical  and  cultural  geography. 

460.  Europe.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

How  man  is  utilizing  the  natural  and  human  resources 
of  Europe.  Emphasizes  human  geography  of  major  polit- 
ical regions. 

465.  USSR  and  its  Satellites.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Physical  features,  resources,  agriculture,  industries, 
and  distribution  of  peoples. 

470.  Asia.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Geography  of  one-third  of  the  earth  and  two-thirds  of 
its  people. 
480.  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (2:2:0)  (G-SS) 

493.  Special  Problems.  (1-2:1-2  0)  (G-SS) 
For  maiors  only. 

494.  Biogeographical  Analysis.  (30:0) 

Credit  for  successful  challenge  of  Category  III  eval- 
uation in  phytogeography  and  ecosystems. 

501.   Geography   tor   Teachers.   (33:0)   Home   Study 
also 

Systematic  approach  emphasizing  source  materials, 
teaching  methods,  tools,  and  techniques. 

502R.  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography.  (2:20  ea.) 

504.  Geographic  Field  Techniques.  (2:1  2) 

Experience  applied  to  physical,  social,  and  biological 
sciences 
512.  Cartography.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Geog.  312, 

520.  Spatial  Analysis.  (3:3  0) 

Using  quantitative  and  location-allocation  models  to 
determine  and  account  for  location  of  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  public  institutions  in  their  service  regions. 

522.  Urban  Geography.  (3  3:0) 

Distribution,  development,  internal  land  use  patterns, 
and  functions  of  urban  areas  in  the  world's  economy. 

533.  Industrial  Geography.  (3  3:0) 

Analysis  of  distribution  of  ma|or  industries,  empha- 
sizing planning  and  location  theory 

580.    Geography    of    Underdeveloped    Areas.    (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor. 

Physical,  economic,  and  human  geography  as  it  af- 
fects the  world's  underdeveloped  areas,  emphasizing  fu- 
ture development  possibilities. 

598.  Seminar  in  Techniques  of  Research  and  Pre- 
sentation. (2  2:0) 

Proseminar  in  scholarly  use  of  geographical  sources, 
leading  to  a  substantial  paper  in  oral  and  written  form. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr ) 
On-the-job  experience 

601.  Physical  Geography.  (2  12) 

620.  Cultural  Geography.  (2  12) 

630.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography.  (2  20) 

Development  of  geographical  thought.  Major  concepts 
concerning  nature,  scope,  and  methodology  of  the  dis- 
cipline. 


690R.  Readings.  (10  2  ea  ) 

695.  Special  Problems.  (1-21-2  0) 

698R.  Seminar  in  Systematic  Geography.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Detailed  investigation  of  selected  topics. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr,:Arr.  ea.) 


Geology 


Professors:  Best,  Bissell,  Brimhall,  Bullock,  Bushman, 
Hamblin,  Hintze,  Petersen  (Chairman,  258  ESC), 
Phillips,  Rigby. 

Associate  Professors:  Baer,  Miller 

Undergraduate  Program 

Geology  offers  an  unusually  wide  variety  of  attractive 
career  possibilities  to  students  whose  interests  lie  within 
the  physical  or  life  sciences.  Graduates  in  geology  may 
anticipate  a  position,  with  better-than-average  pay,  in 
the  petroleum  or  the  mineral  industry,  with  a  university, 
or  with  a  governmental  agency.  They  often  enjoy  op- 
portunities for  worldwide  travel  and  for  leadership  in 
rapidly  developing  areas  of  geology,  such  as  oceanog- 
raphy or  environmental  geology,  with  their  choice  of 
balance  between  outdoor  field  studies  and  indoor  labor- 
atory investigation. 

The  Department  of  Geology  offers  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  geology,  earth  science,  and  geological  engineer- 
ing. The  geology  major  consists  of  a  well-balanced  core 
curriculum  leading  to  a  professional  career  in  geology. 
The  earth  science  major  is  for  prospective  secondary 
school  teachers  and  for  others  interested  in  geology  but 
not  planning  a  professional  geology  career.  The  engin- 
eenng  geology  major  leads  to  an  engineering  career. 

Geology  Major 

The  four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  geology  requires  of  all  students  a  stan- 
dard core  of  geology  courses  representing  all  major 
phases  of  geology,  with  supporting  work  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  biology  The  nonspecialized 
curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  for 
early  employment  or  a  broad,  well-rounded  background 
for  graduate  study.  Capable  students  are  strongly  en- 
couraged to  plan  for  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  to  select  those  elective  courses  which  will- 
strengthen  their  area  of  special  interest. 

It  is  expected  that  a  student  ma|onng  in  geology  will 
have  met  the  general  entrance  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  and  will 
complete  all  general  education  requirements  of  Brigham 
Young  University  as  outlined  in  the  general  education 
programs  section  of  this  catalog.  Each  student  seeking 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  geology  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  following  courses  or  their  accept- 
ed equivalent  at  another  institution: 

Recommended  Curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence Degree  in  Geology 

Freshman  Year  F  W 

Geol.  111,  112 4  4 

Math.  112,  113 4  4 

Chem.  105  (or  111) 4(3) 

Sophomore  Year  F  W 

Chem.  106  (or  112) 4(3) 

Geol.  480"*,  351 3  3 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

Engl.  316 3 

Electives" 

Junior  Year  F  W 

Geol.  311,  352,  370 9 

Geol.  310 1 

Physics  221  3 

Electives" 


GEOLOGY 


Sp 


Spring  Term,  Junior  Year 

Geol   312.  313.  410    . 

Senior  Year 

Geol  411  '^  451'.  460° 

Physics  222 „ 

Electives" 


'Geology  majors  are  advised  to  take  ComSci  131  and 
Stat  221  Those  interested  in  paleontology  should  take 
Bol   105  and  Zool   114  and  202 

""Only  three  of  the  four  senior  geology  courses  (i.e. 
Geol  411.  451.  460,  and  480)  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation Major  students  may  take  all  four  if  they  so  desire, 
or  they  may  select  only  three  In  accord  with  their  indi- 
vidual interest 

Geology  INinor 

Any  student  who  has  successfully  completed  16  semes- 
ter hours  of  any  geology  courses  may  request  a  minor 
in  geokjgy 

Earth  Science  IMa|or 

Earth  science  combines  the  more  descriptive  phases  of 
geology  with  those  of  astronomy,  meteorokjgy.  and  ge- 
ography for  those  who  seek  careers  in  secondary  sci- 
ence education  or  those  with  nonprofessional  aspira- 
tions m  geology 

Teachers  preparing  m  earth  science  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  outlined  below,  including  those  courses 
required  tor  state  certification  Prospective  teachers  who 
plan  to  use  geology  as  a  composite  major  or  minor 
should  refer  to  the  Education  section  of  this  catalog  for 
the  required  curriculum 

All  students  majoring  in  earth  science  are  required  to 
take  52  credit  hours  from  the  following  list  of  courses, 
with  a  minimum  in  each  group  as  follows:  20  hours  in 
geology,  12  hours  in  physics,  8  hours  in  chemistry.  4 
hours  in  mathematics,  and  5  hours  in  geography  This 
leaves  3  hours  for  elective  choice  in  any  one  of  the  5 
areas 

Geology    104  (3).  ill   (4).  112  (4).  311  (3).  312  (1), 

313  (2),  351  (3).  352  (3).  410  (4).  411  (3),  460  (3). 

470  (3) 
Physics  and  Astronomy    127  (3).  137  (3):  100  (3).  110 

(3),  or  201  (5);  and  202  (5):  or  121  (3)  and  122  (3) 

(10  hours). 
Chemistry:  105  (4).  106  (4) 
Geography;  101  (3).  211  (2).  401  (3),  504  (2) 
tvlathematics:  109  (4),  110  (4),  112  (4),  113  (4). 

Prospective  earth  science  teachers  are   required  to 
take- 
Geology  502  (2);  7  hours  of  zoology  from  105  (3).  201 

(4),   202  (4),   203  (4),   344   (4);   5  hours  of  botany 

from  101  (3),  105  (3),  205  (3),  210  (3) 

For  those  intending  to  take  additional  classes  in  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  or  physics,  or  who  plan  to  secure  a 
masters  degree  in  any  phase  of  science  education,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  Math  112  and  113  be 
taken  Physics  121  and  122  or  201  and  202  should  be 
taken  in  preference  to  1 00  and  1 1 0 

The  following  education  courses  must  be  taken  by 
those  wishing  to  fulfill  state  teacliing  requirements 
SecEd  276  (4),  SecEd  376R  (5),  and  SecEd  476  (14) 
(For  additional  information  consult  the  Education  section 
of  the  catalog ) 

Total  hour  requirements  tor  graduation  in  earth  science 

A.  Earth  Science  Teaching  Degree 
52  hrs   major-minor 
1 2  hrs  biok>gicai  science 
23  hrs  education 
6  hrs  electives 

B    Terminal  Degree  m  Earth  Science 
52  hrs  major-minor 
35  hrs  electives  (upper  div  ) 


Recommended  Curriculum  for  the  B.S.  Teaching 
Degree  In  Earth  Science 

Freshman  Year  F  W 

Geol   111  4 

Math    110 5 

Chem    105,  106 4  4 

Sophomore  Year  F               W 

Geol   112  4 

Geol  351,  352  'i  3 
Physics  100 

Junior  Year                                                F  W 

Geol.  502 2 

Geog  401  3 

Physics  127.  137 3  3 

Senior  Year  F              W 

Bot   205 3 

Zool   344 4 

Geology  electives 4 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog  for  additional  requirements. 

Engineering  Geoiogy  iMaJor 

The  curriculum  for  geological  engineenng  is  a  loui-year 
professional  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  It  includes  substantial  amounts  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  civil  engineering  aimed  at  trammg 
students  for  careers  In  industrial  and  environmental  ge- 
ology 

Required  Curriculum  lor  Engirteering  Geology 

Freshman  Year                                            F  W 

Geol   111  (or  330> 4(3) 

Geo)   112 4 

Math   110,  112 „...._..  5  4 

Sophomore  Year  F  W 

Math,  113,  214 4  3 

Chem    105,  106  ..  44 

Physics  121    122  3  3 

Junior  Year  F  W 

Geol  351 ,352  77 

Geol  311  -^ 

Geol  451  

Math   321  3 

CivEng.  201  2 

Physics  221.  222 3  3 

Spring  Term,  Junior  Year  Sp 

Geol   312.  313,  410 

Senior  Year                                                  F  W 

Geol  470.  460 „...._ 3  3 

CivEng   212 2 

CivEng   303,  332 3  3 

CivEng   341.  431  3  3 

Suggested  elective  courses,  as  the  student's  schedule 
permits  AgHrt  282,  303:  Geol  411.  515.  520,  535, 
540,  561,  562.  563 


Graduate  Program 

The  Depanment  of  Geology  offers  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  m  geology  within  five  major  areas  of  sjseciai- 
ization  paleontokjgy.  stratigraphy  and  sedimentation: 
structural  and  fiek)  geok>gy  mineralogy,  geochemistry 
ar>d  petrokDgy,  and  economic  geology  In  addition  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  earth  science  teaching  is  avail- 
able 

It  is  assumed  that  any  student  seeking  any  graduate 
degree  in  geology  at  Bngriam  Young  University  will  have 
had  undergraduate  preparation  essentially  equivalent  to 
that  required  by  the  Geology  Department  of  BYU,  oltier- 
wise,  remedial  undergraduate  work  may  be  required 

Programs.  Master  oi  Science  (M.S.),  Master  of  Arts  »i' 
earth  sciences  (MA).  Doctor  ol  Philosophy  (Ph  D  ) 


Application  Requirements.  Scores  on  Graduate  Record 
Examination— verbal,  quantitative,  and  advanced  geology. 

Appiication  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines.  Application  for  teaching  assistantships 
and  other  financial  aid  for  the  following  school  year 
must  be  received  by  the  Geology  Department  before 
March  1 . 

Entry  Times.  Fall  or  Winter  Semesters  only. 

Student  Load  Limits.  The  normal  load  for  a  student 
who  IS  not  working  is  12  hours  per  semester  or  6  hours 
per  term.  The  maximum  allowable  load  for  student 
teaching  assistants  working  20  hours  a  week  is  10 
hours  per  semester.  For  those  working  10  hours  a 
week,  the  maxinnum  credit  load  is  12  hours. 


Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite.  Undergraduate  degree  in  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences.  Arrangements  to  make  up  any  under- 
graduate deficiencies  will  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Geology  Department  graduate  coordinator. 

Fieids.  Economic  geology;  mineralogy,  geochemistry, 
and  petrology:  paleontology;  stratigraphy  and  sedimen- 
tation; structural  and  field  geology. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus  a 
published  thesis  (6-hr,  min,— 699R). 


Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisite.  Undergraduate  degree  in  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences.  Arrangements  to  make  up  any  under- 
graduate deficiencies  will  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Geology  Department  earth  science  coordinator. 

Field.  Earth  science  teaching. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  combination  of  physical  or 
biological  science  courses  listed  below. 

Requirements.  (1)  A  minimum  of  12  hours  in  geology 
and  12  hours  from  the  associated  fields  of  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
zoology;  (2)  a  comprehensive  written  examination  of 
graduate  course  work  prior  to  the  thesis  defense;  (3)  a 
thesis  representing  research  work  in  the  field  of  earth 
science  under  faculty  adviser's  supervision  for  a  total  of 
6  hours;  (4)  a  final  oral  examination  on  the  research 
thesis. 

Required  Courses.  Selections  are  to  be  made  from  the 
following  courses: 

Geol   507,  510,  512,  540,  577,  584,  plus  upper-division 

courses  not  previously  taken 
Bot   321,  331,  440,  455,  510,  526,  539,  550 
Chem.  351,  352,  353,  514,  598R 
Geog.  405,  601 

Math   300,  301,  302,  371,  501,  502,  629 
Physics  300.  527,  528.  536,  537 
Zool.  321,  325,  457,  543,  545,  546,  547,  591 R,  601 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Prerequisites.  Master's  degree  in  geology  or  equivalent 
course  work. 

Fields.  Economic  geology;  mineralogy,  geochemistry, 
and  paleontology;  stratigraphy  and  sedimentation:  struc- 
tural and  field  geology. 

Minors  Permissible.  Outside  the  department  or  fields 
within  the  department,  as  approved  by  the  applicant's 
committee. 

Requirements.  Approved  courses,  demonstrated  com- 
petence in  research,  and  a  dissertation  (18-hr.  mm.— 
799R). 


Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Geology.  (322)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-PS) 

Cultural  focus  in  physical  geology  for  nonscience  stu- 
dents. Concurrent  or  subsequent  enrollment  for  credit  in 
Geol.  102  is  not  permitted. 

102.  Introduction  to  Geology  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  (G- 
PS) 

Common  rocks  and  minerals  laboratory,  including  lo- 
cal field  trips, 

103.  Lite  of  the  Past  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-PS) 
Cultural  focus  on  historical  geology  for  nonscience 

students.  Fossils  studied. 

104.  Environmental  Geology.  (32  2)  (G-PS) 
Geological  and  environmental  consequences  of  urban 

development  and  industrial  pollution. 

111.  Physical  Geology.  (4:3:2)  (G-PS) 

Materials,  structure,  and  surface  features  of  the  earth 
and  the  geologic  processes  involved  in  their  devel- 
opment. 

112.  Historical  Geology.  (4:3:2)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite: 
Geol.  111. 

Concepts  applied  to  North  American  continental  de- 
velopment. 

286.  Prehistoric  Vertakrates.  (3:3:0)  Recommended: 
basic  course  in  geology  and  zoology. 

Major  groups  of  prehistoric  vertebrates,  emphasizing 
reptiles  (especially  dinosaurs)  and  mammals.  Scientific 
and  cultural  values  considered. 

305.  Rocks  and  Minerals.  (2:2:0) 

Origin,  classification,  and  identification  of  the  earth's 
common  raw  materials.  For  nonmajors. 

306.  Landforms  and  Their  Origin.  (3:3:2)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-PS)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  101  or  111. 

Earth's  landscape  features  and  their  origins.  For  non- 
majors, 

310.  Geologic  Illustration.  (1:0:1)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Geol.  311. 

Using  a  variety  of  media,  leading  to  publishable  illus- 
trative material. 

311.  Structural  Geology.  (3:2:2)  (G-PS  &  ML)  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  121  or  201. 

■  Geometric,  kinematic,  and  dynamic  analysis  of  tecton- 
ic features, 

312.  Geological  Literature  and  Scientific  Report  Writ- 
ing. (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  the 
Junior  English  Proficiency  Exam  or  equivalent. 

Index  and  sources  of  geologic  information.  Prepara- 
tion of  professional  geologic  reports. 

313.  Geologic   Methods.  (2:1:2)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite: 

Geol.  311. 
Practice  in  fieldwork  and  use  of  field  instruments. 

330.  Geology  for  Engineers.  (3:2:3)  (G-PS) 

Geological  processes  and  materials  bearing  on  engi- 
neering practices. 

351.  Mineralogy.  (3:2:2)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  105  or 

111. 
Physical  and  crystallographic  properties  of  minerals. 

352.  Petrology.  (3:1:4)  (G-PS)  Prerequisites:  Geol.  351 
and  Chem.  105. 

Investigation  of  rocks  by  hand  specimen  and  thin-sec- 
tion. 

370.  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  (3  2:2)  (G-PS) 
Prerequisite:  Geol.  352. 

Sediments,  sedimentary  rocks,  and  principles  of  strati- 
graphy. 

410.  Summer  Field  Camp.  (40:40)  Prerequisite:  Geol. 
313. 

Five-week  camp  required  of  all  geology  and  geologi- 
cal engineering  majors. 


GEOLOGY 


411.  Geomorphology.  (3  2:2)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite  Geol 
112. 

Interpretive  analysis  ot  landforms  and  their  geologic 
and  environmental  significance 

451.  Optical  Mineralogy.  (3:22)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite: 
Geol.  351 

Fundamentals  of  optical  crystallography  and  mineral 
identification  techniques 

460.  Economic  Geology.  (3:2:2)  (G-PS)   Prerequisite 
Geol.  352. 

Principles,  genesis,  and  localization  of  ore  deposits, 
including  laboratory  study  of  ore  minerals 

480.  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  (3  2:2)  (G-PS)  Pre- 
requisite: Geol   1 12. 

Distribution,  morphology,  paleoecology,  evolution,  and 
stratigraphic  significance  of  organisms  in  the  geologic 
record. 

502.  Geology  tor  Teachers.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Geol. 
101  and  102,  and  103,  or  111 

Materials  and  methods  useful  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  earth  science  teachers 

507.  History  of  Geology.  (2:2  0) 

Historical  development  of  concepts  and  philosophy 
distinctive  to  geology  Offered  alternate  years, 

510.  Conducted  Field  Trips.  (1-3  Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite 
Geol.  101,  103,  or  111. 

Credit  varies  with  numt>er  and  length  of  trips.  3  hours 
credit  maximum 

511.  Geomorphology.  (3  3  0) 

512.  Geology  of  North  America.  (4  3  2) 

Region-by-region  study  of  the  area  geology,  physiog- 
raphy, and  geologic  development 

515.  Photogeology.  (3  14) 

Use  of  parallax  bar  and  various  instruments  applicable 
to  contact  print  photos 

520.   Petroleum   Geology.   (32:2)   Prerequisite:    Geo! 
311  and  470 
Offered  alternate  years. 

535.  Groundwater.  (4  4  0) 

Offered  alternate  years. 

540.  Plate  Tectonics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Geol    311 
and  352 

Physics  of  earth's  interior  and  its  bearing  on  plate 
tectonics.  Offered  alternate  years. 

545.  Geochemistry.  (3:30)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Geological  materials  and  processes  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view  Offered  alternate  years 

546.  Isotope  Geology.  (2  2  0) 

551.  Advanced  Mineralogy.  (3  2:2)  Prerequisites   Geol 

351  and  451;  Physics  202. 

Crystallography,  structure,  and  crystal  chemistry  of 
ma)or  mineral  groups  studied  by  X-ray  diffraction  and 
other  methods 

552.  Instrumental  Methods.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisites:  Geol 

352  and  451 

Modern  laboratory  methods  lor  analyzing  rocks  and 
minerals;  spectroscopy.  X-ray  diffraction,  electron 
microscopy,  microscopic  petrography 

560.  Introduction  to  Exploration  Geophysics.  (4  3  2) 

Prerequisites:  Geol  311,  Physics  222 

Principles  ot  earth  physics  applied  to  exploration  for 
petroleum  and  mineral  deposits;  computer  modeling  Of- 
fered Fall  Semester 

561.  Ore  Deposlto.  (4  4  0) 

Origin,  classification,  and  distribution  of  metallic  ore 
deposits 

562.  Industrial  Minerals  and  Rocks.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
site: Geol  460. 


Occurrence,  distribution,  and  use  of  nonmetallic  earth 
materials  Offered  alternate  years 

563.  Mining  Geology.  (330)  Prerequisite  Geol  460 

Ore  search  and  appraisal;  assembling  geological  data; 
mining  techniques,  ore  treatment.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

574.  Principles  of   Stratigraphy.  (3  2:2)  Prerequisite: 

Geol.  470 
Offered  alternate  years 

575.  Precambrian  and  Paleozoic  Stratigraphy.  (3  3  0) 

Synthesis  of  regional  stratigraphic  relations  in  North 
America   Offered  alternate  years 

576.  Mesozolc  and  Cenozoic  Stratigraphy.  (3  3  0) 

North  American  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  rocks  and 
key  fossils  Offered  alternate  years 

580.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (Protozoans  through 
Brachlopods).  (4  3  2) 

Morphology,  paleoecology,  evolution,  and  stratigraph- 
ic significance  of  invertebrates.  Offered  alternate  years 

581.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (Mollusks  through 
Hemichordates).  (4  3  2) 

Continuation  of  Geol   580  Offered  alternate  years 

582.  Blostratigraphy.  (3  22)  Prerequisite   Geol   480  or 
581 

Fossils  in  their  stratigraphic  setting  and  principles  of 
paleontologic  chronology  Offered  alternate  years. 

583.  Palynology.   (3:2:3)   Prerequisite:   consent  of  in- 
structor 

Preparation,  identification,  and  application  of  modern 
and  fossil  palynomorphs. 

586.    Vertebrate    Paleontology.    (432)    Prerequisites: 
Geol.  103  or  112;  Zool.  105  or  BioAg  200. 
History  of  vertebrate  fossils  Field  trips  required. 

591R.  Seminar.  (110  ea  ) 

655.  Igneous  Petrology.  (54  3)  Prerequisite  Geol.  552. 
Origin  and  crystallization  behavior  of  magmas,  em- 
phasizing crystal-liquid  relations  In  simple  experimental 
systems  Offered  on  demand. 

656.  Metamorphic    Petrology.    (32  3)    Prerequisite: 
Geol  552 

Subsolidus  mineral  equilibria,  thermodynamic  con- 
cepts, geologic  vanables  in  metamorphic  systems,  and 
graphical  analysis  of  mineral  assemblages  Offered  on 
demand 

670.  Sedimentation    and    Sedimentary    Tectonics. 

(3:2:2) 
Offered  alternate  years 

671.  Sedimentary     Petrology— Carbonate     Rocks. 

(33:2) 
Offered  alternate  years 

672.  Sedimentary   Petrology— Clastic   Rocks.   (32:2) 

Prerequisite  Geol  470 
Offered  alternate  years 

685.  Paleoecology.  (4  3  2)  Prerequisite    Geol    460  or 
581 

Ancient  environments  and  ecology  of  major  tax- 
onomic  groups 

696R.  Reading  and  Conference  In  Geology.  (1-4  1-4:0 

ea  ) 

697R.  Directed  Field  Studies.  (1-6  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
698R.  Research.  (1-41-40) 
699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
797R.  Directed  Field  Shjdies.  (1-6  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr ) 
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Distinguished  Professor:  Grow. 

Professors:  Farnsworth,  Hickman.  Hillam  (Chairman, 
320  KMHW).  Jagchid.  Mabey.  Melville,  Midgley,  Pax- 
man,  Riggs,  Thompson,  Tullis 

Associate  Professors:  Bulkwalter,  Morrell,  Reynolds, 
Slover,  Snow,  Sorensen,  Taylor,  Timmins 

Assistant  Professors:  Beal,  Bohn,  Fletcher,  Williams. 

The  curriculum  is  organized  into  three  majors:  political 
science,  public  policy  studies,  and  justice  administration 
The  curriculum  for  the  political  science  major  provides 
students  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  education  and  pre- 
pares students  tor  graduate  study,  law  school,  public 
and  business  administration,  and  public  service.  The 
curriculum  for  the  public  policy  major  prepares  students 
for  careers  as  program  evaluation  analysts  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  curriculum  for  the  justice  administration  major 
prepares  students  for  careers  in  crime  prevention,  law 
enforcement,  corrections,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
justice  system.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  students  in 
public  policy  and  justice  administration  will  pursue  fur- 
ther study  at  the  graduate  level;  however,  both  are  pri- 
marily career  majors. 

Political  Science 
Undergraduate  Program 

Requirements  for  an  Undergraduate  Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  30  credit  hours  of  courses- 
including  110",  300.  302  (Econ.  110  highly  recom- 
mended), and  others  as  indicated  below— and  sub- 
mission of  a  senior  paper  or  completion  of  a  project  ap- 
proved by  the  department  (499  is  specifically  designed 
to  help  the  student  meet  the  paper  requirements).  No  D 
credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  30-hour  total 
"310  may  be  substituted  for  110 

Undergraduate  Curricuium  and  Tracks 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  organized  into  six  dis- 
tinct tracks.  Students  entering  the  department  may  se- 
lect from  one  of  the  following,  each  of  which  has  listed 
additional  required  and  recommended  courses: 

Liberal  Arts.  Required:  150,  170.  Recommended:  min- 
imum of  two  specialized  fields  (e.g.  international  rela- 
tions, comparative  politics,  American  politics,  public  ad- 
ministration). 

Preparation  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Re- 
quired. 150,  170.  Recommended  minimum  of  two  spe- 
cialized fields.  (See  the  Education  section  of  this  catalog 
for  details  regarding  certification.) 

Preparation  for  Graduate  Study  In  Political  Science. 

Required:  301.  303  Recommended:  150,  170,  499, 
500R. 

Preparation  for  Law  School.  Required:  301 .  Recom- 
mended: 360  or  361,  364.  368,  500R,  and  courses  in 
American  institutions 

Preparation  for  Graduate  Public  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Required:  330.  Recommended:  courses  in 
American  institutions. 

Preparation  for  a  Career  in  Public  Affairs.  Required: 
330.  Recommended:  310,  311.  313,  500R 

Related  Study  for  Political  Science  Majors 

No  minor  is  required  for  students  majoring  in  political 
science  except  in  connection  with  secondary  teaching 
certification.  Instead,  majors  should  plan,  in  consultation 
with  an  adviser,  a  broad  program  within  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

(1)  Study  IS  encouraged  in  each  of  the  social  sciences: 
economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  geography  (es- 
pecially 441),  psychology,  and  history. 

Another  means  of  achieving  breadth  is  by  taking 
a  concurrent  major  or  a  minor  in  Asian  studies,  Eu- 
ropean studies,  international  relations,  or  Latin 
American  studies. 


(2)  A  research  composite  of  courses  emphasizing 
quantitative  analysis  is  advisable,  including  Sociol. 
205  or  Stat.  221,  ComSci  132,  and  Phil.  205,  as 
well  as  other  relevant  social  science  courses. 

(3)  Those  emphasizing  either  foreign  governments  or 
international  affairs  should  have  a  foreign  language. 

(4)  In  satisfying  the  general  education  requirement  in 
American  history  and  government,  majors  are  en- 
couraged to  take  PolSci.  101  or  Hist.  101  rather 
than  Hist.  170.  For  those  entering  Winter  Semester 
1977  and  after,  preparation  for  the  new  citizenship 
education  competency  can  be  achieved  as  a  part  of 
other  departmental  requirements. 

Cooperative  Education 

In  the  junior  or  senior  year,  majors  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  Washington  Seminar  and  other  intern- 
ship opportunities  at  the  state  and  local  level  of  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

Requirements  for  an  Undergraduate  Minor 

Bachelor-degree  candidates  taking  a  minor  In  political 
science  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  a  min- 
imum of  15  credit  hours  of  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment. The  minor  should  emphasize  breadth  (all 
three  introductory  courses,  110.  150,  and  170,  plus  two 
upper-division  courses)  or  depth  (any  one  of  the  in- 
troductory courses  plus  four  related  upper-division 
courses). 


Graduate  Program 

The  department  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  political  science,  consisting  of 
study  in  500-level  courses  and  in  600-level  seminars. 
The  latter  are  offered  to  graduate  students  only. 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Students  will  submit 
to  the  Government  Department  a  research  paper  com- 
pleted during  their  undergraduate  program  which  re- 
flects their  English  competency  and  research  skills.  All 
international  students  wfiose  native  language  is  not  Eng- 
lish are  required  to  take  the  TOEFL. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Fifteen  undergraduate  semester  hours  in 
political  science  or  equivalent  as  approved  by  com- 
mittee. 

Field.  Political  science 

Requirements.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  plus  thesis 
(6-hr.  min),  a  written  comprehensive  exam  upon  or 
near  completion  of  course  work  and  prior  to  writing 
thesis,  and  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Required  Courses.  Graduate  students'  program  will  be 
determined  in  consultation  with  their  sponsor  prior  to 
registration.  Two  seminars  and  the  Graduate  Colloquium 
(645R)  are  required. 

Juris  Doctorate/M.A.  in  Political 
Science 

A  combination  of  a  law  (Juris  Doctorate)  and  M.A.  de- 
gree in  political  science  can  be  arranged  for  qualified 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  both  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  and  the  BYU  political  science  gradu- 
ate programs  Students  interested  in  this  combined  pro- 
gram should  contact  the  political  science  graduate 
coordinator  for  details. 

Up  to  9  hours  of  appropriate  political-science-related 
law  courses  can  be  applied  toward  degree  requirements 
for  an  MA.  in  political  science.  A  course  program  will 
tie  developed  in  consultation  with  a  departmental  advis- 
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Courses 

105R.  Current  Affair*.  (1  1  0  ea  )  (G-SS) 

Survey  of  current  events  and  implications  in  econom- 
es,  sociology,  politics,  and  international  relations. 

110.  American  Government  and  Politics.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

Origin  and  development  of  federal  Constitution;  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  governments  and  politics  with 
their  environments 

n  Economics    110.   Economy,    Society,   and   Public 
Policy.  (3:3:0) 

150.   Comparative  Government  and  Politics.  (33  0) 

(G-SS) 

Patterns  of  European,  Asian.  Latin  American,  and  oth- 
er polrtical  systems  and  politics 

170.   Introduction  to   International   Politics.  (3  3  0) 

Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

Basic  forces,  practices,  institutions,  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  major  powers,  and  problem  areas  in  inter- 
national poirtics 

260.  Law  and  Mte  Citizen.  (3:3:0) 

Basic  legal  obligations  and  rights  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  daily  living 

300.  Political  Inquiry.  (3:2  1)  (G-SS) 

Methodology  of  political  science,  including  theory  and 
techniques  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  research  de- 
signs. 

301.  The  Logic  of  Political  Inquiry.  (3:3  0) 
Comparative  analysis  of  the   logic   of  scientific  and 

normative  inquiry  and  the  resulting  logical  structure 

302.  Moral   Foundations   of   Politics.   (330)   (G-SSj 
Home  Study  also 

General  historical  introduction  to  the  major  expres- 
sions of  political  philosophy 

303.  Empirical  Political  Theory.  (3:3  0) 
Background,  development    and  critique  of  empirical 

theories  about  systems,  functionaiism.  elites,  etc  .  in  the 
political  process 

304.  Western  Political  Heritage-Ancient  (330)  (G- 
SS) 

History  of  political  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
Socratics  and  ending  with  Hobbes 

305.  Western  Political  Heritage-Modem.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

SS) 

History  of  political  philosophy,  tseginmng  with  Hobtses 
and  ending  with  the  recent  revival  of  political  philoso- 
phy 

306.  Asian  Political  ThoughL  (3  3  0) 

Survey  of  txjth  traditional  and  modern  Asian  thought 

307.  American  Political  Heritage.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS)  Home 
Study  also 

American  political  and  legal  ideas  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present 

308.  Theories  of  Human  Freedom.  (3:3  0)  Home  Study 
also. 

Whole  scope  of  human  freedom  at  the  metaphysical, 
individual,  social,  and  political  levels 

309R.  Topics  in  Political  Philosophy.  (3.3  0  ea  )  (G- 
SS) 

Topics  include  contemporary  political  philosophy. 
Asian  political  thought,  logic,  and  ethics.  Marxism;  and 
political  theology 

310.  The  United  States  Political  System.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

SS) 

National  government  and  politics  in  the  context  of 
American  society  as  a  whole 

311.  Slate  and  Local  Government  and  Politics.  (3  3  0) 

(G-SS)  Home  Study  also  Prerequisite  PolSci   110 
.  Relation  of  stale  and  national  governments,  forms  of 
state  governments  and  politics   types  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  their  operation 


312.  Urttan  GovemmenL  (3  30) 

Growth  development,  dynamics  and  problems 

313.  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  in  ttie  U.S.  (3  3:0) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisite  PolSci   1 1 0 
Organization  and  methods  of  action 

314.  The  United  Stales  Presidency.  (33  0)  (G-SS) 
The    American    president   and    vice-president.    White 

House  office.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Cabinet,  and  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

315.  American    Legislative   Systems.   (3  3  0)   (G-SS) 

Prerequisite   PolSci   liO 

Structure  and  organization  of  Congress  and  state  leg- 
islative bodies,  nature  of  business  transacted  and  con- 
flict resolution 

31SR,   319R.   Topics   in  American  Government  and 
Pontics.  (3:3:0  ea  )  (G-SS) 

Topics  include  intergovernmental  relations,  national 
security  aspects  of  government,  and  minority  group  poli- 
tics 

329R.  Topics  in  Political  Behavior.  (3:3:0  ea  )  (G-SS) 
Topics  include   psychology   of   politics,   sociokigy  of 

politics,  and  political  socialization 

330.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

SS)  Home  Study  also. 

Organization  and  operation  of  government,  relation- 
ship of  administration  to  other  branches  of  government, 
and  types  of  control  over  administration 

350.  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. (3  3  0) 

The  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  government, 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  and  formulation  and  execution 
of  policy,  including  social  and  economic  impact 

351.  British  Government  and  Politics.  (33  0) 

Examination  of  the  origin  and  operation  of  British  po- 
htical  institutions  as  they  relate  to  contemporary  British 
society 

352.  Ethnic  and  Class  ConfllcL  (3  3  0) 

Nature  and  causes  of  political  stress  across  ethnic 
and  class  twundaries  m  rapidly  changing  societies  m  Af- 
nca   Latin  America.  Middle  East   and  U  S 

353.  Government  and  Politics  of  China  and  Souttt- 
aast  Asia.  (3  3  0) 

Structure  and  Ijehavior  of  politics,  emphasizing  con- 
temporary problems  For  both  political  science  and 
Asian  studies  majors 

354.  Government  artd  Politics  ol  Japan  and  Korea. 

(33:0) 

Structure  and  behavior  of  politics,  emphasizing  con- 
temporary problems  For  both  political  science  and 
Asian  studies  majors. 

355.  Canadian  Government  and  Politics.  (3  3  0) 

Growth  and  development  of  Canada  and  the  oper- 
ation of  her  government 

356.  French,  German,  and   Italian  Government  and 
Politics.  (3  3  0^ 

Structure  and  dynamics  ot  politics  as  well  as  current 
political  thought  m  these  countries 

357.  Political  Systems  o(  the  Middle  East  (3  3  0) 

Social,  philosophical,  and  religious  impact  on  Middle 
East  political  institutions  in  an  era  of  modernization  and 
conflict 

358.  Politics  and  Society  In  Latin  America.  (3.3  0) 

Contemporary  issues  in  Latin  America's  searcli  tor 
political  order  and  economic  development;  modern- 
ization and  political  stress,  military  and  politics,  church 
and  state,  and  US  foreign  policy 

359R.  Topics  In  Comparative  Government  and  Poll- 
lies.  (3  3  0  ea  )  (G-SS) 

Topics  include  elections,  legislatures,  political  parties, 
revolution,  politics  and  social  change,  ano  local  govern- 
ment 

380.  CondNuUonal  Law— American  Federal  System. 

(3  3  0)  (G-SS) 
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361.    Constitutional    Law— Rights    and    Immunities. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

363.  Administrative  Law  of  ttie  U.S.  (33  0)  (G-SS) 
Legal   setting   for   administrative   bodies   and   judicial 

control  of  administrative  action.  Cases  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

364.  Jurisprudence.  (3  30)  (G-SS) 

Problem  approacti  to  ancient  and  modern  legal  phi- 
losophies, emphasizing  the  nature  of  justice  and  the  re- 
lation of  law  to  morality. 

368.  Anglo-American  Legal  Institutions.  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 
Origins  and  development  of  common  law  and  equity, 
the  writ  system,  court  systems,  basic  legal  terms,  and 
the  anatomy  of  a  lawsuit. 

370.  Ttieory  of  International  Relations.  (33:0)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisite:  PolSci.  170;  concurrent  registration  in  Pol- 
Sci.  300. 

Actions  and  interactions  of  national  units  of  action  on 
the  global  system 

371.  International  Beliavior.  (3:3:0) 

Alternative  sources  of  international  relations,  espe- 
cially social-psychological  approaches,  game  theory, 
simulations,  and  systems  analysis.  Emphasizes  theories 
and  methods  of  analysis. 

373.  International  Law.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Pol- 
Sol.  170. 

Nature  and  function  of  international  law;  recognition, 
succession,  jurisdiction  rights,  and  immunities  of  states; 
nationality  and  lurisdiction  over  nations. 

374.  Regional  Integration.  (3  3:0) 

Political  integration  in  selected  regions  of  the  world: 
Europe,  Latin  America,  Central  America.  Emphasizes 
theories. 

375.  International  Organizations.  (3  3:0)  (G-SS)  Pre- 
requisite: PolSci.  300  recommended. 

Survey  in  a  historical  and  political  perspective. 

378.  Inter-American  Relations.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  economic,  and  cultural  issues  arising  from 
relationships  between  Latin  American  nations  and  the 
United  States. 

379R.  Advanced  Studies  in   International  Relations. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  (G-SS) 

Topics  include  arms  control,  environment,  population 
development,  crisis,  and  strategy. 

381.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  (3  3  0) 

How  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  imple- 
mented; analyzing  themes,  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  their  critics. 

382.  Foreign  Policy  Analysis.  (3  3:0) 
Contemporary  theories  and  techniques. 

383.  Soviet  Foreign  Relations.  (33:0) 
Development  of   USSR's  foreign   relations,  especially 

since  1945,  with  major  areas  of  the  world;  formulation 
and  execution  of  foreign  policies. 

384R.  Foreign  and  International  Relations.  (330  ea  ) 
International    relations    of    countries    in    Asia,    Middle 
East,  Western  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

386.  World  Communism.  (3  30) 

Emergence  and  development  of  communist  politics  in 
relation  to  Marxist  and  Fabian  socialism,  fascism,  anti- 
colonialism,  and  Western  democracy. 

399R.  Field  Study:  Washington  Seminar,  Campaign 
Management,  State  and  Local  Internship,  Utah  State 
Legislature.  (Arr ) 
On-the-)ob  experience. 

Q  Geography  441.  Political  Geography.  (3  3:0) 

□  History  474.  U.S.  Diplomatic  History.  (3  3  0) 

n  History  476.  American  Constitutional  History  to 
1865.  (3.3:0) 

n  History  477.  American  Constitutional  History  since 
1865.  (3  3:0) 


498R.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (12  01-2  ea.)  (Q-SS) 
Prerequisites:  senior  status  and  permission  of  depart- 
ment chairman  and  instructor. 

499.  Senior  Seminar.  (3:2:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  next- 

lo-last  or  last  undergraduate  semester  in  ma)or. 

Research  in  field  of  concentration  and  writing  an  ex- 
tensive seminar  paper.  For  majors  who  plan  on  gradu- 
ate study  in  political  science. 

500R.  Field  Study.  (1-9:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
sites: Pol  Sci    110  or  310,  300. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment 

501R.  Advanced  Topics.  (330  ea  )  (G-SS) 
For  graduate  students  only. 

599R.  Field  Study:  Washington  Seminar,  Campaign 
Management,  State  and  Local  Internship,  Utah  Stale 

Legislature.  (Arr ) 
On-the-job  experience. 

in  Public  Administration  600.  Fundamentals  ol  Pub- 
He  Administration.  (1-33:0) 

9  Public  Administration  602.  Organizational  Analy- 
S.  (3:3:0) 

Q  Public  Administration  603.  Public  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. (3:3:0) 

Q  Public  Administration  604.  Public  Finance  Admin- 
istration. (3:3:0) 

Q  Public  Administration  608.  Public  Issues  and  the 
Administrator.  (3  3:0) 

Q  Public   Administration   630.    Urban   Management. 

(3:3:0) 

Q  Public  Administration  631.  County  Management. 

(2:2:0) 

S  Public  Administration  640.  Introduction  to  Plan- 
ng.  (2:2:0) 

645R.  Graduate  Colloquium  ('/2:1:0  ea  ) 
For  occasional  papers  and  departmental  needs. 

690R.  Seminar  in  Political  Philosophy.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea) 
Prerequisite:  related  advanced  course(s). 
691R.  Seminar  In  Politics.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
related  advanced  course(s). 

692R.  Seminar  in  Empirical  Theory.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prei 
requisite:  related  advanced  course(s) 

695R.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government  and  Poll- 
tics.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  related  advanced 
course(s). 

696R.  Seminar  in  Public  Law.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site- related  advanced  course(s). 

697R.  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  (1-3:1-3:0 
ea  )  Prerequisite:  related  advanced  course(s). 

698R.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1-2  1-2:0  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  graduate  committee  and  instruc- 
tor. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Public  Policy  Studies 
Undergraduate  Program 

Satisfactory  completion  of  33  credit  hours— including  6 
credit  hours  of  substantive  electives. 
The  public  policy  courses  are: 

Prerequisites 

Econ.  110  Economy,  Society,  and  Public  Policy 

PolSci.  no  American  Government  and  Politics 

Math    105  College  Algebra 

Stat.  221"  Principles  of  Statistics 

PolSci.  SOO"'  Political  Inquiry 

Engl.  315  Exposition  and  Report  Writing 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 
Econ.  375  (3)  Public  Choice  in  a  Market  Economy 
Comms.  305  Discussion  and  Conference  Leadership 
.  Second  Semester 

PolSci.  330  (3)  Public  Administration 
PolScl.   360   Constitutional   Law— American   Federal 
System 
Engl.  415  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
Elective  (3) 

Senior  Year 

Third  Semester 
PubPol.  331  (3) 

PolSci.  307  American  Political  Heritage 
Elective  (2) 

Fourth  Semester 
PubPol.  334  (3).  332  (3) 
Substantive  elective  (2) 

Substantive  Eiective  Courses 

A  public  policy  studies  major  must  have,  in  addition  to 
the  required  courses  indicated  above,  a  minimum  of  6 
hours  of  substantive  training  This  can  be  satisfied  either 
by  having  a  concurrent  major  or  by  specializing  in— 

Minority  Affairs  Planning 

Environmental  Issues 

Land  Use  Planning 

Reeearcii  Series 

Courses: 
PubPol.  300,  500R 

Econ.  110  Economy,  Society,  and  Public  Policy 
Math,  110  Precalculus  Mathematics 
PolSci.  110  The  American  Political  System 
Stat.  221  Principles  of  Statistics 
PolSci.  300  Political  Inquiry 
Sociol.  300  Methods  of  Research  in  Sociology 
PolSci,  309R  Topics  in  Political  Theory 
PolSci.  330  Public  Administration 
PolSci,  339R  Topics  in  Public  Affairs 
Econ,  375  Public  Choice  in  a  Market  Economy 
Econ.  410  Theory  of  Price 
Stat.  501  Statistics  of  Research  Workers  1 
Stat.  502  Statistics  of  Research  Workers  2 

Courses 

301.  Policy  Analytic.  (3  3  0) 

Policy  research,  measurement  problems,  data 
sources,  and  data  collection  techniques. 

331.  Public  Policy  Process.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

332.  Policy  Analysis.  (3  3  0) 

The  nature  of  policy  research,  identification  of  pro- 
gram objectives,  problems  of  measurements,  sources  of 
data,  and  techniques  of  data  collection 

334.  Public  Ethics.  (3  3  0) 

Sources  of  values,  areas  of  conflict  vi/ith  government 
policy,  means  of  value  accommodation. 

335.  Natural  Resources  Policy.  (33:0) 

Processes  and  politics  of  making  and  administenng 
public  policies  relating  to  natural  resources  Peculiar 
problems  of  analysis  and  evaluation 

339R.  Topics  In  Public  Policy.  (3  30) 

Indian  tribal  politics,  environmental  politics,  and  US 
overseas  operations. 

539R.  Topics  In  Public  Policy.  (3:3  0) 

Topics  include  Indian  tribal  politics,  environmental  pol- 
itics, and  US  overseas  operations 

595.  Public  Policy  PracUcum  (Arr )  (G-SS) 

Justice  Administration 
Undergraduate  Program 

The  Justice  Administration  (JA)  program  provides  in- 
struction in  the  three  major  segments  of  our  criminal 


justice  system  (i,e  .  law  enforcement,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections) and  furnishes  an  educational  focus  upon  the 
causes,  environment,  detection,  and  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  motivation,  apprehension,  and  treatment  of  of- 
fenders 

The  goals  of  the  program  are— 

1  to  provide  specific  prerequisites  and  appropriate 
background  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate 
study  and  research  in  the  field  of  justice  administration, 
court  management,  and  correctional  administration; 

2.  to  provide  students  with  the  background  and  skills 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  employment  and  lead- 
ership in  the  expanding  field  of  justice  administration, 
including  federal,  state,  local,  industrial-institutional,  and 
private  agencies  of  law  enforcement,  criminal  justice, 
and  paralegal  studies: 

3.  to  provide  instruction  to  students  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  as  a  cultural  part  of  their  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  assist  in  preparing  them  for  valuable  service 
in  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

Degrees  are  offered  at  the  associate,  bachelor's,  and 
master's  degree  levels 

Associate  Degree 

Those  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  associate  degree 
should  specifically  enroll  in  the  associate  degree  pro- 
gram in  JA  The  degree  is  earned  upon  the  completion 
of  the  following  two-year  curriculum,  plus  general  edu- 
cation requirements  as  listed  in  the  general  education 
programs  section  of  this  catalog.  The  degree  may  be 
completed  in  less  than  two  years  if  some  of  the  courses 
are  taken  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  Terms  Although 
the  degree  is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
time  to  complete  the  bachelor's  degree,  all  the  courses 
can  be  applied  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  should  the 
student  wish  to  continue  on  toward  the  higher  degree  at 
a  later  time  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  in  any  of  the 
J  A  courses 

An  associate  degree  in  justice  administration  may  t>e 
taken  entirely  by  Home  Study  For  more  information  on 
this  program,  contact  the  Home  Study  office. 

First  Year                                                     F  W 

JA  101,  102 3  3 

PolSci.  110.  311  3  3 

Sociol    112 3 

'Chem   too  or  Micro.  121  3 

Second  Year  F  W 

JA  301.  302 3  3 

Health  121  or  430. 

Comms.  102 2  2 

"Geog.  211  or  Physics  177 

or  Math   121  2-3 

Psych   111  3 

"Econ   110,  Sociol.  111. 

Anthro.  105.  or  Psych.  350 3 

Physics  too 3 

'Three  credit  hours  of  JA  299fl  may  be  substituted  for 
any  course  in  these  groups  of  courses  provided  that 
general  education  requirements  are  met 

Bachelor's  Degree 

Bachelor-degree  candidates  majoring  in  JA  are  required 
to  complete  satisfactorily  a  minimum  ol  40  credit  hours 
of  courses  indicated  tielow  No  D  credit  may  t>e  count- 
ed toward  this  total 

Required  Courses  (15  hours) 

The  following  courses  must  all  be  taken  JA  101.  102. 
301    302   304 

Elective  Courses  (5  hours) 

A  minimum  ol  5  credit  hours  must  t>e  taken  from  the 
following  courses  JA  299R.  300R,  303.  305,  306,  307. 
326.  333.  399R.  401.  402.  500R.  501.  502.  503.  504, 
and  599R 
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Required  Supportive  Courses  (20  hours) 

The  following  courses  must  all  be  taken,  except  that 
only  one  of  the  two  psychology  courses  is  required; 
Health  430;  PolSci,  300.  311.  330;  Psych  111  or  350; 
Socio!.  112,  381. 

Elective  Supportive  Courses  (15  hours) 

A  minor  is  not  required  for  the  JA  major.  In  its  place 
students  shall  select  in  consultation  with  their  adviser  15 
credit  hours  from  the  following  courses:  Anthro.  105, 
Econ.  110;  Geog  211.  302.  Health  460;  Physics  177; 
PolSci  360,  361,  364,  368;  Psych.  440;  Sociol  111, 
380,  383,  389,  681 R 

It  the  student  elects  to  obtain  a  minor,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  complete  the  15  credit  hours  in  supportive 
courses. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  lor  JA  Majors 

Majors  who  wish  to  obtain  a  minor  in  lieu  of  the  15 
hours  in  supportive  courses  may  do  so  from  any  other 
department  in  the  University.  The  number  of  credit 
hours  needed  and  the  courses  required  to  complete  a 
minor  are  determined  by  the  department  in  which  the 
minor  is  to  be  taken.  The  credit  hours  used  in  fulfilling 
the  minor  requirements  cannot  be  counted  twice  with 
those  used  in  fulfilling  the  major  requirements.  As  an  al- 
ternative to  these  minor  requirements,  students  may  se- 
lect a  concurrent  major  within  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments; Political  Science.  Psychology,  or  Sociology. 
If  this  alternative  is  chosen,  credit  hours  used  to  fulfill- 
therequirements  in  the  concurrent  major  may  be  count- 
ed twice  with  those  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a 
major  in  JA.  The  courses  selected  to  complete  the  mi- 
nor requirements  or  the  concurrent  ma|or  requirements 
should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  chosen  minor  or  concurrent 
major  department. 

Requirements  lor  a  Minor  In  JA 

Bachelor-degree  candidates  taking  a  minor  in  JA  are  re- 
quired to  complete  satisfactorily  a  minimum  of  15  credit 
hours  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in  consultation 
with  their  advisers; 

Required  Course; 
JA  101. 

Elective  Courses; 

JA  102,  299R,  300R,  301,  302.  303,  304,  305,  306, 
307,  326,  333,  399R,  401,  402,  501,  502,  503,  504, 
599R;  PolSci,  330,  361;  Health  430.  460;  Sociol. 
381,  383 

Paralegal  Studies 

The  Justice  Administration  major  offers  a  track  in  para- 
legal studies  designed  to  prepare  students  to  assist 
prosecutors,  public  defenders,  judges,  private  in- 
vestigators, legislative  researchers,  and  private  attorneys 
with  their  legal  research,  physical  investigations,  inter- 
views, and  data  collection  and  evaluation.  Students  may 
desire  to  supplement  their  studies  with  selected  busi- 
ness, administration,  and  communication  skills  and  more 
advanced  justice  administration  training  and  experience. 
The  program  helps  to  develop  legal  research  abilities 
that  could  help  students  to  qualify  for  summer  work  in 
law-related  fields. 

Students  planning  to  enroll  in  the  Paralegal  Studies 
Program  must  be  aware  of  the  limited  local  job  market 
for  paralegal  assistants  Surveys  show  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  quite  high  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  program  will  re- 
quire a  moderate  degree  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
student  as  the  program  requirements  are  quite  strict 
and  at  times  demanding. 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  justice  adminis- 
tration paralegal  studies  track,  the  student  must  fulfill  all 
of  the  general  education  courses  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  addition  to  the  following; 


Required  Courses  (45  hours)  ^ 

The  following  couises  must  be  taken:  JA  101,  301.  302, 
304,  306,  326.  333.  399R;  Acctg,  242;  CDFR  461;  Pol- 
Sci. 300,  311.  330. 

Students  must  satisfactorily  complete  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: JA  307;  Econ.  110;  PolSci.  360,  361,  364.  368, 
373 

Recommended  supportive  courses:  Acctg.  201,  202, 
321;  Hist.  121;  Stat.  221. 

Suggestions  for  course  sequence  are  available  in  the 
Justice  Administration  office. 

Cooperative  Education 

In  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year,  majors  whose  pri- 
mary interests  are  in  law  enforcement  are  encouraged 
to  enroll  in  JA  299R.  a  lower-division  practicum  course 
which  will  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  intern  with 
the  BYU  Secuhty  Police  Department. 

In  the  junior  or  senior  year,  majors  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  JA  399R,  an  upper-division  practicum  course; 
and  for  those  majors  who  have  completed  the  required 
justice  administration  courses  for  a  bachelor's  degree, 
there  is  JA  599R.  an  advanced  justice  administration 
practicum  for  which  upper-division  or  graduate  credit 
may  be  obtained.  Students  will  serve  as  interns  with  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  justice  system.  One  of  the  intern 
programs  involves  working  in  staff  positions  with  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department. 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA). 

The  master's  degree  program  is  administered  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management,  The  title  of  the  de- 
gree is  Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA),  and  it  in- 
cludes justice  administration  as  an  area  of  special- 
ization. For  further  details  and  requirements  see  the 
Graduate  School  of  Mangement  Bulletin. 

Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also. 

Philosophical  and  historical  background,  agencies  of 
criminal  justice,  and  evaluation  of  law  enforcement 
today. 

102.  Patrol  Administration.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite;  JA  101 , 

Patrol  methods,  planning  and  supervision,  and  basic 
police  procedures. 

200R.  Justice  Administration  Practicum.  (Arr )  Prereq- 
uisite: JA  101. 

Introductory  study  and  field  experience  through  ob- 
servation and  participation  in  law  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice administration. 

299R.  Justice  Administration:  Cooperative  Education. 

(1-3;Arr.;Arr.)  Prerequisite;  freshman  or  sophomore  stat- 
us 
On-the-job  experience  with  BYU  Security /Police. 

300R.   Special    Issues   ol  Justice   Administration. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite.  JA  101. 

Topics  include  crime  prevention,  community  relations, 
special  police  tactics,  changing  role  of  police,  and  or- 
ganized crime 

301.  Criminal  Evidence.  (3:30)  Home  Study  also  Pre- 
requisite: JA  101 . 

Evidence  and  proof:  kinds,  degrees,  admissibility, 
competency,  and  weight;  laws  and  rules  of  evidence 

302.  Criminal  Investigation.  (3  3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  JA  101. 

Investigative  theory,  objectives,  and  procedures,  spe- 
cific techniques  for  selected  offenses;  special  problems 
in  investigation. 
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303.  Introduction  to   Industrial  and  Retail   Security. 

(3:0;0)  Home  Study  also   Prerequisite  JA  101 
Administering  proiection  in  business  and  government 

304.  Criminal  Justice  Procedure.  (3  3:0)  Home  Study 
also  Prerequisites:  JA  101.  PolSci   300 

Adversary  system  of  criminal  justice  tracing  a  crimi- 
nal case  through  the  pretrial,  trial,  and  posttnal  process 
and  t>eyond 

305.  Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites JA  101.  PolSci   300.  Sociol   383 

Organization,  functions,  and  jurisdiction  of  juvenile 
agencies,  the  processes  from  initial  contact  with  police 
to  selection  of  dispositional  alternative,  juvenile  law  and 
court  procedures 

306.  Crimlnailstict.  (3:21)  Prerequisites  JA  101,  302. 
and  PolSci.  300;  recommended:  Chem  100,  Physics 
100. 

Techniques  of  scientific  criminal  detection,  empha- 
sizing value  of  special  scientific  aids  to  investigators; 
practice  collecting  physical  evidence 

307.  Criminal  Law.  (330)  Prerequisites  JA  101  and 
PolSci.  300. 

Nature,  sources,  and  types  of  criminal  law;  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  by  the  law  enforcement  officer  of 
cnmes  in  general  and  of  specific  offenses 

326.  Civil  Justice  Procedures.  (3:30)  Prerequisite  JA 
101 

Role  of  the  attorney  assistant  in  civil  matters,  com- 
mercial domestic  relations,  personal  injury  procedures, 
and  general  case  preparation 

333.  Principles  of  Legal  Research.  (3  2  1)  Prerequi- 
site: JA  101 

Techniques  of  legal  research  and  technology;  prepa- 
ration of  legal  briefs,  opinions,  and  statements  of  law 

399R.  Justice  Administration:  Cooperative  Education. 

(1-9.0:0  ea  )  Prerequisite  junior  or  senior  status 
On-the-job  experience  throughout  the  world 

401.  Correctional  Processes.  (3:30)  Prerequisites  JA 
101  and  PolSci   300 

History,  philosophy,  and  methods,  including  probation, 
correctional  institutions,  the  treatment  approach  parole 
and  other  release  procedures,  and  juvenile  and  private 
corrections 

402.  Traffic  Administration  and  Control.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisite JA  101 

Administration  and  control  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic  through  data  collection  and  analysis,  planning 
implementation,  and  evaluation 

500R.   Field   Study   in   Justice   Administration.   (1- 

9  Arr  Arr  )  Home  Study  also  Prerequisites  JA  101, 
102.  301.  302.  304.  PolSci  300.  and  consent  of  in- 
structor 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  processes  of  law 
enforcement  and  justice  administration. 

501.  Special  ProtHems  In  Criminal  Law.  (3  2  0)  Pre- 
requisites JA  101.  301,  and  PolSci  300.  recommend- 
ed: PolSci  361 

Problems  confronting  law  enforcement  officers  relat- 
ing to  the  controls  imposed  by  the  current  status  of 
constitutional  doctrine 

502.  Law  Enforcement  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration. (3:2:0)  Prerequisites  JA  101.  301  PolSci  300 
330 

Organization  and  management  of  line  and  stafi  oper- 
ation, professionalization.  ethics  and  press  and  public 
relations 

503.  Program  Development,  Research,  and  Eval- 
uation: Justice  Administration.  (3  1  2)  Prerequisites 
JA  101  and  304 

Analyzing  needs  for  improvement  in  agencies  data 
collection  and  analysis  establishing  priorities  and  cri- 
teria, preparing  budgets,  and  gram  proposals 

504.  Economic  Crime  Investigation.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
siles:  JA  101,  302.  recommended  JA  304.  Acctg  201 


Techniques  and  methods  of  investigating  "while  collar 
cnme'  and  other  offenses  within  organizations,  scope 
of  economic  crime  and  methods  of  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  control 

S99R.  Justice  Administration:  Cooperative  Education. 

(1-9.0  0  ea  )  Prerequisites   JA  101    102    301    302    304. 
PolSci   300  and  consent  of  coordinator 
On-the-job  experience  throughout  the  world 
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Professors:  Andersen.  Andrus.  Bateman,  Brower.  Call. 
Christensen.  Daines.  Dalton.  Davies.  Dyer.  Garrison. 
Grow  Harlow.  Henderson  Hubbard.  Johnson, 
Knighton,  Moflitt  Oaks,  Orion,  F  Skousen  K  Skou- 
sen,  J  Smith,  Snow  Stanford.  Taylor.  Waters.  Wood- 
field, 

Associate  Professors:  Albrecht.  Barnes  Buckwalter. 
Cameron.  Chernngton.  Clarke,  Covey,  England. 
Geurts  Giauque,  Hansen.  Hardy,  Kelly.  Koiler.  Lam- 
bert, Lee,  McAllister.  McDonald  McKell.  McKmnon, 
Nelson,  Oveson.  Parsons  Pntchett  Randall.  Rilchie, 
Schill,  Slover  Streuling.  Thompson.  Timmins.  Wisti- 
sen 

Assistant  Professors:  Brackner.  Cox.  Crawford  Jack- 
son Kearl  Nadauld.  Peterson.  Romney.  M  Smith. 
Switzler  White  Williams  Woodworth.  Wright 

instructor  Longmore 

The  Graduate  School  of  Management  offers  degrees 
in  the  following  graduate  professional  programs 

Master  of  Business  Administration 
Master  of  Public  Administration 
Master  of  Accountancy 
Master  of  Organizational  Behavior 

Information  regarding  these  programs  admission  stan- 
dards, and  related  matters  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  ol  Management  Bulletin,  which  is  avail- 
able through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management  154  JKB.  Bngham  Young  Uni- 
versity  Provo.  Utah  84602 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, the  applicant  must  meet  the  high  academic  and 
admission  standards  established  by  each  of  the  pro- 
grams In  addition  an  applicant  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  including 
the  personal  standards  required  of  all  students 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  A  flex- 
ible admission  policy  is  used  and  qualified  applicants 
will  be  accepted  as  kjng  as  places  are  available 

Courses  for  Master  of 
Business  Administration 

Required  Courses 

500.  Corporate  Financial  Reporting.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  published  corporate  financial  statements  to 
aid  in  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  financial  reporting  is- 
sues 

501.  Managerial  Accounting  I.  (3  credits) 

A  study  Of  the  nature  objectives,  and  procedures  ol 
cost  accounting  Topics  include  jOb  costing  joint  prod- 
uct costing,  cost  behavior  analysis  standard  costs, 
problems  of  cost  allocation,  and  uses  of  cost  data  m 
management  decision  making 

510.  Managerial  Economics.  (2  credits) 

Application  of  specific  microeconomic  concepts  to 
business  operation  Structure  and  behavwr  in  both  fac- 
tor and  product  are  examined  Techniques  of  empirical 
analysis  basic  to  the  decisionmaking  process  are 
utilized 
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511.  Macroeconomics  and  Business  Environment.  (2 

credits) 

The  macro-structure  and  operation  of  the  economy; 
analyzing  fluctuations  in  national  income,  employment 
and  prices,  the  influence  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies; 
and  the  impact  of  these  factors  on  business  operations. 

512.  Government  and  Business.  (2'/:  credits) 

The  examination  of  the  impacts  and  interrelationships 
of  government  on  business  within  an  economic  frame- 
work. 

520.  Business  Finance  I.  (2'/:  credits) 

A  study  of  the  shon-term  financing  of  a  business  op- 
eration. Development  of  techniques  for  financial  plan- 
ning, such  as  analysis  of  ratios,  profitability,  and  liquidi- 
ty 

521.  Business  Rnance  II.  (2'/2  credits) 

A  continuation  of  Business  Finance  I.  Examination  of 
long-term  financing  and  an  analytical  approach  to  such 
concepts  as  capital  budgeting,  valuation,  reorganization, 
and  dividend  policy. 

530.  Mathematics  for  Business  Analysis.  (2  credits) 
Review  of  linear  algebra,  sets,  functions,  and  relations 

and  an  introduction  to  concepts  of  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus.  This  course  is  offered  prior  to  the  first 
semester  for  those  without  adequate  bacl<ground  in  cal- 
culus. 

531.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

Introduction  to  simple  and  multiple  correlation  and 
regression  and  analysis  of  variance  techniques.  Focus  is 
on  business  decision  making  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty primarily  through  the  use  of  Bayesian  Statistics. 

532.  Computers  and  Management.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  ot  the  use  of  computers,  techniques 
of  systems  designs,  and  management  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  mechanization  of  data  processing.  A 
computer  language  is  taught  to  help  students  under- 
stand the  computer  and  how  it  can  help  solve  business- 
related  problems. 

533.  Operations  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  analytical  methods  for  the  manage- 
ment of  business  operations;  techniques  for  design,  op- 
eration, and  control  of  operating  systems. 

540.  Organizational  Behavior.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  individual,  group,  and  organization  varia- 
bles which  inhibit  or  facilitate  effective  organizational 
functioning.  Topics  include  motivation,  rewards,  lead- 
ership, conflict,  decision  making,  structure,  evaluation, 
and  change 

541.  Management  and  Organization  Development.  (3 
credits) 

Analysis  of  organization  structure  and  design,  organi- 
zational motivation  and  control,  and  the  management  of 
change  in  organizations. 

550.  Marketing  Management.  (3  credits) 

Development  of  analytical  marketing  tools  and  tech- 
niques, and  their  utilization  in  case  analysis  and  deci- 
sion making  in  marketing  management. 

561.  Written  and  Oral  Communication  I.  (1  credit) 
Examination   of   most   frequent   communication   defi- 
ciencies, learning  of  accepted  business  report  writing 
techniques,  and  development  of  skills  that  contribute  to 
effectiveness  in  preparing  business  reports. 

562.  Written  and  Oral  Communication  II.  (1  credit) 

A  continuation  of  Written  and  Oral  Communication  I. 

563.  Management  Simulation.  (1  credit) 

Integration  of  the  functional  areas  of  business  and  or- 
ganizational behavior  through  use  of  a  management 
simulation  game. 

680.  Business  Policy.  (3  credits) 

A  top-management  approach  to  the  problems  of  de- 
termining corporate  strategy. 

682.  Business,  Society,  and  the  individual.  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  operating  on  business  firms 

and  those  created  by  business  firms  such  as  individual 


ethics,  labor  relations,  urban  affairs,  race  and  sex  dis- 
crimination, and  government  relations. 

Electlves 

601.  Managerial  Accounting  11.  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  of  Managerial  Accounting  I,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  process  costing  systems  and  on 
current  costing  issues,  problems,  and  applications.  The 
course  requires  completion  of  an  approved  project. 

602.  Federal  Income  Taxation.  (3  credits) 

To  heighten  awareness  of  tax  considerations  on  busi- 
ness decisions.  Business  transactions  are  analyzed  for 
their  tax  factors  A  study  is  made  on  the  basic  structure 
of  the  law  and  the  implications  of  both  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax. 

603.  Corporate  Accountability  I.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  principles  underlying  the  recording 
and  reporting  of  accounting  data.  Topics  include  valu- 
ation and  its  relation  to  income  determination;  basic 
structure  of  financial  accounting  systems;  and  content, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

604.  Corporate  Accountability  II.  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  of  the  topics  in  Corporate  Account- 
ability 1. 

605.  Auditing  and  Corporate  Control.  (3  credits) 
Broad  review  of  audit  procedures  to  show  their  appli- 
cation to  various  types  of  audit  engagements  and  re- 
ports. 

606.  Seminar  in   Current  Accounting   Problems.  (3 

credits) 

A  study  of  current  accounting  thought  and  issues. 
The  course  content  and  format  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  in  accordance  with  interests  of  the  instructor  and 
students. 

610.  Industry  Structure  and  Pricing.  (3  credits) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  firm  or  industry,  in- 
volving estimation  of  demand  and  cost  curves  for  that 
firm  or  industry. 

611.  Seminar  in  Industry  Structure  and  Pricing.  (3 

credits) 

Continuation  of  analysis  begun  in  MBA  610.  This 
course  involves  the  preparation  of  a  major  paper  ana- 
lyzing pricing  policies  of  a  particular  firm  or  industry  in 
light  of  demand  and  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  MBA 
610. 

613.  Business  and  Economic  Forecasting.  (3  credits) 
Examination  of  large  scale  macro  forecasting  models 
and  their  application  to  forecasting  trends  for  individual 
business  firms.  Course  also  includes  analysis  of  regional 
macro-models 

615.  Seminar:  Issues  in  Managerial  Economics.  (3 

credits) 
A  review  of  current  issues  in  managerial  economics. 

620.  Advanced  Corporate  Finance.  (3  credits) 

A  selection  of  important  problems  surrounding  the  is- 
sues of  financial  strategy  and  tactics  confronting  top  fi- 
nancial and  general  managers. 

621.  Quantitative  Financial  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  methodology  and  the  devel- 
opment of  theories  of  finance.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  in  the  solution 
of  financial  problems. 

622.  Investments.  (3  credits) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  investment  analysis  and  portfolio  selection 
and  management.  Portfolio  policies  available  to  investors 
are  critically  appraised. 

623.  investment  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Theory.   (3 

credits) 

An  application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  the  por- 
tfolio selection  process  and  the  analysis  of  securities.  A 
review  of  the  existing  literature  on  portfolio  selection,  re- 
vision, and  measurement  and  evaluation  is  included. 
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624.  The  Capital  Markets:  Structure  and  Analysis.  (3 

credits) 

An  examination  of  the  organizations  and  functions  of 
the  capital  markets:  relationships  to  the  money  markets, 
historical  background,  structures,  and  analysis  of  signifi- 
cant economic  problems  and  trends  in  the  markets 

625.  Management  of  Rnanclal  Institutions.  (3  credits) 
Examination  of  problems  and  policies  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. Topical  areas  include  competition  for  funds. 
asset  liability  management,  capital  management,  strate- 
gic diversification,  and  shaping  of  competitive  strategy 

626.  Seminar  In  Finance.  (3  credits) 

A  consideration  of  current  topics  of  financial  interest. 
Specific  content  of  course  is  largely  a  function  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  instructor  and  the  participants  in  the 
class.  Research  topics  in  the  area  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. Investments,  and  corporate  finance  will  be 
considered. 

627.  International  Finance.  (3  credits) 
Presentation  of  the  basic  institutional  framework  for 

consideration  of  Issues  in  international  finance.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  firm,  the  course  evaluates  short- 
and  long-term  financial  decisions;  hedging,  speculation, 
and  arbitrage;  dumping;  and  price  discrimination 

630.  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods.  (3  credits) 
Topics   covered    include    linear    programming,    dual- 
ity/sensitivity analysis,  integer  programming,  stochastic 
programming,  dynamic  programming,  and  markoti  pro- 
cesses and  their  application  to  business  problems 

631.  Advanced  Data  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

Use  of  standard  methods  of  statis-tical  estimation  and 
inference  in  analyzing  empirical  and  experimental  data. 
Topics  considered  include  introduction  to  experimental 
design,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  multiple 
covariance,  and  factor  analysis. 

632.  Systems  Simulation.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  formulation,  construction,  and 
application  of  quantitative  models  for  business  planning 
and  decision  making.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
use  of  simulation  models 

633.  Mathematical  Modeling.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  logic,  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  decision  models.  The  intent  is  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  logic,  methods  and  techniques  of 
various  operations  research  models  that  will  allow  coop- 
eration with  specialists  in  the  quantitative  disciplines. 

634.  Advanced  Operations  Management.  (3  credits) 
Cases,  readings,  research,  and  reports  on  current  in- 
dustrial practices  and  problems 

635.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  (3  credits) 
Application  of  business  sytems  analysis  and  design  to 

situations  ranging  from  small  intra-company  functional 
units  to  large  company-industry  interactions. 

640.  Dynamics  of  Interpersonal  Behavior.  (3  credits) 
Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  interpersonal 

and  small  group  behavior  Students  learn  how  to  func- 
tion in  small  groups  and  how  to  relate  to  others  as  a  re- 
sult ot  the  feedback  and  reaction  of  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

641.  Leadership  in  Organizations.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  problems  in  the  application  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  for  the  development  of  effective  lead- 
ers; comparative  analysis  of  research,  theories,  and 
practices  of  different  approaches  to  leadership  training 

642.  Career  Development.  (3  credits) 
Development  of  skills  in  career  management  Students 

learn  the  process  of  personal  assessment  by  analyzing 
data  on  their  own  histories,  interests,  skills,  values.  They 
also  explore  early  career  possibilities  and  consider  alter- 
native plans  for  action. 

643.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 
An  experience-based  class  to  help  students  look  at 

their  potential  management  style  and  to  develop  a  phi- 
losophy ot  management. 


644.  Advanced  Personnel  Administration.  (3  credits) 
An  examination  of  personnel  functions  from  a  theo- 
retical, applied,  and  research  orientation:  recruitment, 
selection,  interviewing,  test  validation,  perlormance  ap- 
praisal, equal  employment  opportunity,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  and  morale  measurement. 

645.  Motivation  and  Control.  (3  credits) 

A  review  ot  the  ma|or  approaches  to  the  study  of  mo- 
tivation and  to  exploring  the  application  of  these  con- 
cepts to  problems  of  managing  complex  organizations 

646.  Organization  Theory.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  concepts  and  research  findings  from  psy- 
chology, social  psychology,  sociology,  cultural  anthro- 
pology, and  systems  theory  which  are  useful  in  under- 
standing behavioral  forces  operating  in  complex 
organizations,  and  their  Implications  for  organizational 
development. 

647.  Advanced  Seminar  In  Organizational  Behavior. 

(3  credits) 

A  study  of  special  topics  or  problems  varying  from  se- 
mester to  semester.  Examples:  (1)  conflict  resolution, 
(2)  power  and  influence,  (3)  intergroup  relations,  (4)  ca- 
reer development  and  planning 

648.  The  Dynamics  of  Organization  Change:  Inter- 
ventions and  Strategies.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  forces  operating  to  induce  or 
resist  change  in  organizations  and  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  organization  change  Students  will  be  exposed  to 
the  current  methods  of  producing  organization  change. 

650.  Martceting  Research  and  Information  Systems. 

(3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  design  and  use  of  marketing 
information  systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  experi- 
mental and  survey  research  techniques  used  in  market- 
ing, A  ma|or  research  project  is  required 

651.  Buyer   Behavior   and   Marlceting   Decisions.   (3 

credits) 

An  exploration  of  the  application  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence concepts  and  consumer  research  methods  and 
findings  to  marketing  problems  Special  focus  is  on  the 
analysis  of  the  behavioral  dimensions  of  markets  and 
market  segments  as  they  influence  marketing  decisions. 

652.  Quantitative  Methods  and  Market  Analysis.  (3 

credits) 

Application  of  quantitative  methods  in  marketing  anal- 
ysis including  various  forecasting  procedures,  multi- 
dimensional scaling,  multiple  discriminant  analysis, 
Bayesian  decision-making,  analysis  of  variance,  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  and  other  techniques 

653.  Seminar  in  Marketing.  (3  credits) 

An  intensive  study  of  various  marketing  topics:  Inter- 
national marketing,  social  issues  in  marketing,  govern- 
ment regulation  of  marketing,  sales  forecasting,  in- 
stitutions and  channels,  marketing  in  nonbusiness 
organizations,  and  marketing  theory, 

654.  Sales  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  personal  selling: 
sales  organization,  planning,  and  control;  recruiting, 
electing,  training,  compensating,  and  supervising  outside 
salesmen— with  emphasis  on  special  problems  of  sales 
personnel 

655.  Retailing  Management.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  aspects  of  retail  store  management,  in- 
cluding buying,  merchandising,  inventory  management, 
promotion,  fashion,  location,  and  control  The  course  is 
intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  retailing  management 
tor  those  planning  a  career  in  this  field 

656.  Industrial  Marketing.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  marketing  through  contracts,  nego- 
tiation, the  management  of  technology,  inter- 
organizalional  strategy  formulation,  and  implementation 
in  marketing  industrial  products  and  services  to  organi- 
zational markets 

657.  Product  Management.  (3  credits) 

A   functional   examination   ot   the   development    and 
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management  of  consumer  products.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  selection  of  products,  line  planning,  brand  name 
selection,  packaging,  market  testing,  and  government 
regulations 

660.  Management  ol  Resource  Acquisitions.  (3  cred- 
its) 

A  study  of  \he  management  process  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nonfinancial  material  resources,  including  select- 
ing resource  markets  and  vendors,  buyer/vendor  rela- 
tions, acquisition  strategies,  and  general  procurement 
management. 

683.  New  Enterprise  Management.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  the  concepts  and  skills  of  entrepreneur- 
ship,  plus  student  teamwork  with  an  actual  developing 
enterprise, 

684.  International  Business  Management.  (3  credits) 
Problems  and   policies   of   multinational   corporations 

operating  in  different  international  economic  settings. 
Topics  include  financing  exports  in  foreign  operations, 
marketing  and  market  research,  and  management  and 
personnel  practices. 

685.  Business  Law.  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  body  of  law  that  governs  the 
behavior  of  corporate  executives  in  their  relations  with 
boards  of  directors,  stockholders,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

686.  Real  Estate  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  on 
problems  in  property  investments.  Includes  determina- 
tion of  value,  financing  arrangements,  and  marketing 
and  management  problems 

687.  RIsIt  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  importance  of  risk  in  personal 
and  business  affairs:  the  different  methods  of  meeting 
risks:  meeting  insurable  risks  through  insurance,  risk 
and  public  policy. 

688.  Applied  Econometrics.  (3  credits) 

Single  equation  econometric,  line,  programming,  and 
report  output  technique,  applied  (using  computer  al- 
gorithms) to  an  industry 

690.  Strategic  Planning.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  process  of  planning  manage- 
ment strategies.  Attention  is  given  to  1 )  problem  and 
goal  definition.  2)  formulation  of  strategies,  3)  evaluation 
of  alternatives 

693.  Readings  and  Conference.  (1-3  credits) 
Subject  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor 


Courses  for  Master  of 
Public  Administration 

573.  Introduction  to  Public  Works  Management.  (3 

credits) 

An  overview  to  acquaint  public  administration  majors 
with  real-life  engineering,  economic,  and  management 
problems  inherent  in  public  works  programs  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  and 
dually  listed  as  CivEng   573 

600.  Fundamentals  ol  Public  Administration.  (2-3 
credits) 

A  survey  of  the  study  and  practice  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  modern  society.  Ttie  subject  matter  focuses 
on  government  organization,  administrative  reform 
movements,  and  introduction  to  the  political-social  envi- 
ronments of  public  administration. 

601.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  statistical  techniques,  stressing  application 
to  public  administration  Emphasis  is  placed  on  mea- 
surement, descriptive  statistics,  probability  and  signifi- 
cance testing,  correlation,  regression,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, and  decision  making 

602.  Organizational  Analysis.  (3  credits) 
Examination  of  concepts  and  research  findings  useful 

in  analyzing  complex  organizations.   Focus  is  given  to 


formal  organizational  structure,  social-psychological 
systems,  decision  making,  organizational  change  and  ef- 
fectiveness, and  the  organization  environment, 

603.  Public  Personnel  Administration.  (3  credits) 
Introduction  to  organization,  processes  and  pro- 
cedures, controls  and  problems  of  public  personnel  sys- 
tems This  course  acquaints  students  with  current  prac- 
tices of  classification,  wage  and  salary  administration, 
personnel  evaluation,  labor  relations  and  motivation. 

604.  Public  Finance  Administration.  (3-4  credits) 
Analysis  of  the  organization  and  management  of  fi- 
nancial resources  in  the  public  sector.  Attention  is  given 
to  organization  and  responsibility  for  fiscal  control,  reve- 
nue sources,  debt  management,  Intergovernmental  fi- 
nancial relationships,  and  budget  preparation  and  con- 
trol. 

605.  Management  Information  and  Control  System*. 

(3  credits) 

Examination  of  information  control  systems  in  public 
organizations.  This  course  considers  basic  concepts  of 
financial  information  utilized  in  planning  and  control  de- 
cisions, designs  of  accounting  systems,  and  the  use  of 
financial  reports. 

606R.  Development  Seminar.  (2-3  credits) 

Required  of  all  majors  each  semester  in  residence. 
Special  workshops  and  seminars  are  designed  for  per- 
sonal growth  and  development,  including  report  writing, 
assessment  of  decision-making  skills,  interviewing  tech- 
niques, and  office  management  pro-cedures 

607.  Public  Policy  Formulation  and  Analysis.  (3  cred- 
its) 

Examination  of  forces  and  events  in  the  formulation  of 
public  policy  Concepts  for  analysis  of  public  policy  are 
surveyed.  Examples  of  use  and  abuse  of  scientific  find- 
ings are  evaluated 

608.  Public  Issues  and  the  Administrator.  (3  credits) 
Analysis  of  contemporary  public  problems.  The  polifi- 

cal  and  social  environments  of  selected  issues,  such  as 
crime,  housing,  and  welfare  services,  are  assessed  in 
relation  to  administrative  discretion. 

609R.  Practicum  in  Public  Administration.  (2-4  cred- 
its) 

Internship  experience.  The  field  experience  is  in- 
tended as  a  skill  application  and  personal  development 
opportunity  The  internship  occurs  during  the  summer 
months  between  the  first  and  second  academic  years 

610.  Research  in  Public  Administration.  (3  credits) 
Independent   research.   Application  of  analytical  and 

research  skills  to  practical  problems  in  public  adminis- 
tration The  student,  in  cooperation  with  the  research 
unit,  selects  the  area  of  study. 

611.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  in  group  and  organiza- 
tion   settings.    This   experience-based   class   helps   stu- 
dents assess  their  leadership  style  and  develop  a  philos- 
ophy of  management. 

612.  Administrative  Behavior.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups 
within  organizations  and  the  behavior  of  organizations 
with  respect  to -their  culture  and  political  environment. 

614.  Program  Administration.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  basic  factors  underlying  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  specific  functional  areas  of  pub- 
lic administration. 

615.  Legal  Environment  of  Public  Administration.  (3 

credits) 

An  examination  of  the  impact  on  the  administration  of 
public  laws,  procedural  due  process,  and  the  right  to 
know  Course  work  considers  current  issues  in  delega- 
tion and  exercise  of  discretionary  powers,  rule  making, 
adjudication  of  agency-citizen  disputes,  and  privacy  and 
disclosure 

616.  Administrative  Systems  Analysis.  (3  credits) 
Introduction    to    systems    and    organization    analysis. 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  electronic  data  sys- 
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terns,  and  systems  analysis  including  work  units  and 
standards,  procedures  analysis  and  management  plan- 
ning. 

617.  Rational  Decision  Making.  (3  credits) 

The  application  of  microeconomics  to  public  policy 
decision  making:  to  constrained  optimization,  policy  out- 
puts and  inputs,  techniques  of  production  function  and 
cost  equation  estimation 

61 9R.  Directed  Readings  In  Public  Administration.  ri- 

3  credits)  Prerequisite:   permission  of  adviser  and  in- 
structor prior  to  registration. 
Individualized  reading  and  consultation. 

630.  Urban  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  administrative  organization,  munici- 
pal functions,  communications,  regulatory  procedures 
and  intergovernmental  relations  Tfie  International  City 
Management  Association  Certificate  is  avi/arded  upon 
successful  completion  of  this  course 

631.  County  Management.  (3  credits) 

Introduction  to  organization  and  management  of 
county  government.  This  course  focuses  on  county 
modernization  studies,  consolidation  movements,  county 
services,  fiscal  management,  and  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. 

632.  Intergovernmental   Administrative  Relations.  (3 

credits) 

An  evaluation  of  the  new  federalism  and  its  impact  on 
the  organization  and  administration  of  state  and  local 
governments  Special  attention  to  cooperative  associ- 
ations, revenue  sharing,  grartsmanship.  and  technical 
assistance  programs, 

633.  State  Government  Administration.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  organization,  functions,  and 
operation  of  state  government  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  changing  role  of  state  government  in  the  federal 
system,  along  with  organizational  and  administrative  in- 
novations to  meet  new  and  increasing  demands. 

640.  Introduction  to  Planning,  i.2  credits) 
Introduction    to    planning    principles   and    processes 

policy  planning  and  comprehensive  general  planning, 
and  what  goes  into  a  plan  and  what  planners  do  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  organization  and  politics  of 
the  planning  process. 

641.  City  Planning.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  basic  problems  and  techniques 
in  the  preparation  of  planning  documents  for  urban  gov- 
ern.meni  Attention  is  given  to  environmental  impact 
statements,  specific  plans  and  implementation  pro- 
cedures in  urban  planning  (MPA  640  recommended.) 

642.  Introduction  to  UrtMn  Design.  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  historical  and  contemporary  environmen- 
tal urban  designs  Various  graphic  techniques  in  urban 
design  are  analyzed  for  quality,  adaptability  and  aesthet- 
ics 

643.  Urban  Graphics.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  use  of  graphic  design  in  planning  pub- 
lic and  recreational  areas  Topics  include  technical  as- 
pects of  graphic  layout,  specifications,  and  general  de- 
sign problems  in  multidimensional  presentations 

644.  UrtMn  Design  Lab.  (2  credits) 

Introduction  to  planning  ground  and  building  complex 
for  public  and  civic  development  Students  apply  various 
design  pnnciples  to  selected  class  assignments  from 
field  proiects 

645.  Housing  Administration.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  housing  problems  and  govern- 
mental/private solutions.  Students  are  introduced  to 
housing  survey  techniques,  impact  of  building  and  zon- 
ing regulations,  housing  authorities,  and  evaluation  of 
various  housing  programs  and  innovations 

646.  Environment  Planning  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment. (3  credits) 

Examination  of  complex  p>olilical  and  legal  processes 
and  institutions  in  administration  of  environmental  re- 
sources. The  analysis  of  water  and  land  resource  needs 


will  include  criteria  of  adequacy,  appropriate  distribution, 
and  utilization 

650R.  Seminar  In  Public  Personnel  Administration.  (3 

credits) 

An  advanced  study  in  public  personnel  administration 
vinth  variation  of  topics  to  meet  current  needs  including 
labor-management  relations,  salary  administration,  man- 
power planning,  and  management  training  in  the  public 
sector 

655R.  Seminar  In  Public  Finance  Administration.  (3 

credits) 

Advanced  study  in  public  finance  and  accounting  with 
variation  in  topics  to  meet  current  needs,  including 
budget  analysis,  program  budgeting,  performance  eval- 
uation, internal  auditing,  and  accounting  systems  in  gov- 
ernment. 

660.  Law  Enforcement  Administration.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  Particular  attention  is  di- 
rected to  professionalism,  ethics,  relationship  with  the 
press,  and  development  of  police-community  relations 
programs 

661 R.  Seminar  In  Judicial  Administration.  (2-3  cred- 
its) 

Studies  in  judicial  administration  with  variation  in  top- 
ics to  meet  current  needs,  including  social-cultural  foun- 
dations of  criminal  law,  the  law  enforcement  function, 
operation  and  function  of  courts,  and  general  court 
management 

665R.   Seminar  In   Health   Care   Administration  and 
Planning.  (2-3  credits^ 

Studies  in  health  care  administration  and  planning 
with  variation  of  topics  to  meet  current  needs,  including 
hospital  organization  and  management  medical  care 
program  administration,  health  finance,  nealth  policy, 
and  health  planning 

666.  Health  Care  Finance.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  budget  and  accounting  systems 
applied  to  hospitals,  including  costs,  rate  setting,  reve- 
nue sources  and  reimbursements,  capital  management, 
and  regulation  of  hospital  expenditures  Attention  is  giv- 
en to  the  administrators  financial  role. 

667.  Hospital  Administration.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  management  of  health  in- 
stitutions with  special  emphasis  on  the  general  hospital, 
ownership,  organization  and  culture,  control,  health  ser- 
vices law,  and  manpower  management. 

668.  Health  Care  Planning.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  health  care  planning  jurisdictions, 
planning  processes,  regulation  and  government  inter- 
face, resource  allocation  and  cost  benefit  effectiveness. 
Attention  is  given  to  regional  health  care  systems 

675.  I.egisiatlve  Management  and  Behavior.  (3  cred- 
its) 

An  examination  of  managing  and  slatting  the  legisla- 
ture, legislative  tsehavior;  and  the  role  of  staff  in  an  in- 
tense political  environment  Class  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  legislative  staff  and  support 
activities— fiscal  review,  performance  auditing,  program 
research,  etc 

680R.  Seminar  In  intamationai  Administration.  (2-3 

credits) 

An  examination  of  international  administration  with 
variation  in  topics  to  meet  current  needs,  including 
comparative  administration  of  technical  assistance  with 
emphasis  on  cultural  restraints  of  program  transfer 


Courses  for  Master  of  Accountancy 

501.  Special  Problems  In  Accounting  I.  (3  credits) 

Prerequisite  IPA  302 

A  study  of  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts,  and  con- 
solidations 

502.  Special  Problems  In  Accounting  II.  (2  credits) 
Prerequisite  IPA  302 
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An  examination  of  selected  advanced  accounting  top- 
ics. 

503.  Accounting  for  Nonprofit  Organizations.  (2  cred- 
its) Prerequisite  Acctg.  202  or  203 

A  study  of  accounting  concepts  and  metfiods  peculiar 
to  governmental  units,  universities,  hospitals,  and  otfier 
nonprofit  organizations. 

509.  Accounting  Tf»eory.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA 
302 

A  study  of  tfie  theoretical  bases  for  generally  accept- 
ed accounting  principles  and  proposed  alternatives  to 
these  principles. 

521.  Advanced  Taxation.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA 
321. 

An  examination  of  tax  laws  as  they  apply  to  selected 
tax  entrties  with  an  introduction  to  tax  research  method- 
ology 

522.  Tax  Researcfi  Metliodology.  (4  credits)  Prerequi- 
site IPA  321  and  521. 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  research  and  procedures 
emphasizing  communication  and  presentation  of  find- 
ings. 

532.  Advanced  Mathematics  of  Business.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite  Math.  1 10R  and  Acctg.  232. 

An  examination  of  selected  topics  from  finite  math- 
ematics, vectors,  matrices,  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry,  and  elementary  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus as  applied  to  business. 

542.  Advanced  Business  Law.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite 
Acctg.  242. 

A  study  of  business  law  for  accountants  and  busi- 
nessmen, with  emphasis  on  laws  covered  in  profes- 
sional accounting  examinations. 

551.  Application  Programming  for  Business  Systems. 

(3  credits)  Prerequisite  ComSci.  133  A  and  B. 

A  study  of  computer  applications  in  business  using 
the  COBOL  programming  language,  structured  pro- 
gramming, data  management,  sorting,  and  file  mainte- 
nance. 

552.  Information  Systems  Detailed  Design.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite  IPA  356. 

An  examination  of  integrated  applications  focusing  on 
details  of  each  step  in  the  systems  design  life  cycle. 

553.  Information  Systems  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  information  systems,  concepts,  un- 
derlying theories,  disciplines,  and  tools.  Offered  Fall  Se- 
mester only. 

565.  Auditing  IMetliodology.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA 
365. 

A  study  of  auditing  methodology  including  computer 
software  and  statistical  sampling  to  perform  audits  of 
complex  business  organizations, 

570.  IMacroeconomlcs  for  Business.  (3  credits)  Pre- 
requisite Econ   300, 

An  examination  of  macroeconomic  principles  analyz- 
ing the  economic  environment  within  which  business 
operates  and  forecasting  changes  in  aggregate  eco- 
nomic relationships. 

571.  Fundamentals   of   Organizational   Behavior.    (3 

credits) 

Analysis  of  individual  group  and  organization  variables 
that  affect  organizational  functioning.  Topics  include 
motivation,  rewards,  leadership  conflict,  decision  mak- 
ing, structure,  evaluation,  and  change. 

572.  Marketing  Management.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  problems  in  marketing  management,  em- 
phasizing the  understanding  and  use  of  basic  concepts 
and  tools  of  analysis  for  marketing  decision  making. 

580.  Professional  Ethics.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  professional  ethics, 
rules  of  conduct,  and  practical  problems  and  cases 
bearing  on  moral,  economic,  and  social  issues, 

586.  Contemporary  Professional  Accounting  Problems. 


(3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA  302,  321,  365,  401. 

A  study  in  accounting  problems  with  emphasis  on 
problems  encountered  in  professional  examinations. 

587.   Contemporary   Management  Accounting   Prob- 
lems. (3  credits) 

A  study  in  management  accounting  with  emphasis 
upon  problems  encountered  in  the  CMA  professional 
examination. 

599R.  Accounting  Internship.  (3  credits) 

Practical,  on-the-job  experience  and  training  in  in- 
dustry, government,  or  public  accounting  firms. 

609.  Theory  of  Accounts  and  Statements.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  accounting 
and  financial  statements— their  meaning  and  inter- 
pretation. Class  work  includes  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems in  current  accounting  theory. 

612.  Managerial  Cost  Accounting.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  specialized  areas  in  cost  determination  and 
cost  allocation. 

613.  Seminar  in  Resource  Allocation  and  Control.  (3 

credits) 

615.  Income  Tax  Considerations  of  Managerial  Deci- 
sions. (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  federal  income  tax 
on  business  decisions. 

621.  Corporate  Taxation  I.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA 
522. 

A  study  of  the  federal  income  taxation  of  corporations 
and  shareholders. 

622.  Corporate  Taxation  11.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA 
522 

A  continuation  of  Corporate  Taxation  1;  includes  con- 
solidated returns. 

623.  Taxation  of  Partnerships.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite 
IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  income  taxation  of  general 
and  limited  partnerships  and  partners. 

624.  Taxation  of  Estates,  Gifts,  and  Fiduciaries.  (3 

credits)  Prerequisite  IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  taxation  of  properly  trans- 
ferred by  death  and  gift,  and  the  federal  taxation  of  in- 
come of  trusts  and  estates. 

625R.  Current  Tax  Policy.  (1-3  credits) 

An  intensive  study  of  special  and  current  tax  topics 
and  policies, 

626.  Taxation  of  Deferred  Compensation  and  Fringe 
Benefits.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
treating  pensions,  profit-sharing  plans,  and  other  types 
of  deferred  compensation;  fringe  benefit  problems. 

627.  Taxation  of  Exempt  Organizations.  (3  credits) 

Prerequisite  IPA  522, 

An  examination  of  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  tax  exempt  organizations,  private  founda- 
tions, public  charities,  and  other  groups;  unrelated  in- 
come. 

628.  Taxation  of  Foreign  income.  (3  credits)  Prerequi- 
site IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  taxation  of  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

629.  Tax  Planning  for  Families  and  Organizations.  (3 

credits)  Prerequisite  IPA  522  and  624. 

A  study  of  relationships  among  income,  gift,  and  es- 
tate taxes  and  their  impact  on  trusts,  corporations,  part- 
nerships, or  other  associations. 

632.   Quantitative  Analysis  in   Business.   (3   credits) 
Prerequisite  IPA  532. 

A  study  of  the  application  of  quantitative  analysis  to 
administrative  problems,  , 

655.  Management  of  Information  Systems.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite  IPA  552  or  553. 
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A  study  of  management  problems  common  in  com- 
plex information  systems. 

656.  Seminar  In  Advanced  Systems  Analysis  and  De- 
sign. (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  on-line  real-time  systems,  database 
management  systems,  economics  of  rnformalion.  and 
unique  features  of  various  application  systems  Offered 
Winter  Semester  only 

657.  Techniques  for  Analysis  of  Unstructured  Sys- 
tems. (3  credits)  Prerequisite  IPA  552  or  553 

An  examination  of  system  goals  and  objectives,  sys- 
tems evaluation,  modeling  process,  problems  of  large- 
scale  systems,  and  structured  modeling. 

658.  Seminar  on  Management  Advisory  Services.  (3 

credits) 

Preparation  of  proposals:  conducting  an  engagement; 
guidelines  for  MAS;  visiting  lecturers  from  public  and 
private  practice 

665.  AudKlrtg  Seminar.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  auditing  concepts  and  philosophy  and  their 
application  to  current  and  emerging  audit  areas. 

670.  Tfteory  of  Money  and  Banking.  (3  credits) 
Theory  of  money  and  banking 

671.  Tl«e  Capital  Marfcete  Structure  and  Analysis.  (3 

credits) 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  capi- 
tal markets,  relationships  to  the  money  markets,  histori- 
cal background,  structures,  and  analysis  of  significant 
economic  problems  and  trends  in  the  markets 

673.  Developing  Personal  Management  Styte.  (3  cred- 
its) 

A  laboratory  experience  designed  to  help  the  potential 
manager  develop  a  philosophy  of  management  and  im- 
prove personal  management  style. 

674.  Seminar  in  Corporate  Rnance.  (3  credits)  Pre- 
requisite BM  301 

Topics  in  financial  management  Study  emphasizes 
recent  financial  theory  and  practice  and  use  of  com- 
puters and  quantitative  models  in  financial  management 

675.  Business  Policy  I.  (3  credits) 
Top-management  approach  to  the  problems  of  deter- 
mining corporate  strategy 

676.  Theory  of  Public  Finance.  i;3  credits) 
Theory  of  public  finance 

677.  Business,  Society,  and  tt>e  individual.  (3  credits) 
An  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  business  organization 

with  respect  to  1 )  its  larger  environment  and  2)  the  indi- 
vidual in  society 

681.  Regulatory  Agencies.  (2  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  SEC  and  other  regulatory 
agencies  impacting  on  the  accounting  profession 

687R.  Seminar  In  Accounting  and  Reporting  Prob- 
tems.  (1-3  credits) 

An  in-depth  study  into  current  accounting  and  report- 
ing problems  and  their  solutions 

691 R.  Research  Seminar.  (2  credits) 

An  IPA  course  which  covers  research  methodology 
and  the  writing  of  a  research  report  in  proper  form. 

693R.  Reading  and  Conterertce.  (3  credits) 
Subject  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

Courses  for  Master  of 
Organizational  Behavior 

523.  Leadership  In  Organizations:  Case  Histories  and 
Practicum.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  live  leadership  problems  from  students  ex- 
periences, solved  with  the  use  of  skills,  leadership  theo- 
ry, and  discipline 

610.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  students  potential  management 
style  and  development  of  a  philosophy  of  management 


625.  Advanced  Persortnel  Administration.  (3  credls) 
Prerequisite  one  course  in  statistics  and /or  research 
methodology 

An  examination  of  personnel  functions  from  a  theo- 
retical, applied,  and  research  orientation  recruitment, 
selection,  interviewing,  test  validation,  performance  ap- 
praisal, equal  opportunity,  wage  and  salary  adminis- 
tration, and  morale  measurement 

630.  Dynamics  of  interpersonal  Behavior.  (3  credits) 

An  application  of  skills  in  problem  diagnosis,  empathy, 
and  communications  m  group  and  interpersonal  set- 
tings 

640.  Organizational  Theory.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  concepts  and  research  findings  from  psy- 
chology, social  psychology,  sociology,  cultural  anthro- 
pology, and  systems  theory  which  are  useful  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  behavioral  forces  operating  in  complex 
organizations  and  their  implications  for  organizational 
development 

642.  Career  Development  (3  credits) 

Designed  to  assist  students  in  the  development  of  ca- 
reer management  skills  Students  learn  the  process  of 
personal  assessment  by  analyzing  data  on  their  own 
histories,  interests,  skills,  values  They  also  explore  early 
career  possibilities  and  consider  alternative  plans  for  ac- 
tion 

645.  Motivation  and  Control.  (3  credits) 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  major  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  motivation  and  to  explore  the 
application  of  these  concepts  to  problems  of  managing 
complex  organizations- 

650.  Research  Methods  or  Organizationai  Diagnosis 
and  Evaluation.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  adaptations  of  tsehavioral  science  re- 
search methods  to  the  special  problems  of  organization- 
al development,  especially  as  they  apply  to  evaluation 
and  action  research  strategies 

660R.  Advanced  Seminar  In  Organizationai  Behavior. 

(2  credits) 

A  study  of  special  topics  or  problems  varying  from  se- 
mester to  semester  Examples  of  such  seminar  topics 
are  1)  conflict  resolution,  2)  power  and  influence.  3)  in- 
tergroup  relations,  and  4)  career  development  and  plan- 
ning 

669.  Readings  In  Organizational  Behavior.  (1-3  cred- 
its) 

A  reading  and  discussion  course  with  direction  from  a 
faculty  member  in  areas  of  the  student  s  interest 

670.  The  Dynamics  of  Organization  Change:  inter- 
ventlons  and  Strategies.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  forces  operating  to  induce  or 
resist  change  in  organizations  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  organization  change  Students  are  exposed  to  the 
current  methods  of  producing  organization  change 

672.  The  Consultative  Process.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  third-party  role  in  group  devel- 
opment, educational  processes,  conflict  resolution,  and 
organizational  interventions  and  strategies.  Class  work 
also  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  ethical  and  skHI  re- 
quirements ol  the  consultative  role. 

675.  Theory  and  Method  of  Laboratory  Training.  (3 

credits) 

An  application  of  research  findings  from  studies  of 
behavior  skills  appropriate  to  organizational  needs 

679.  Practicum  in  Organizational  Development  (6-9 

credits) 

A  student  is  expected  to  spend  one  semester  or  the 
equivalent  time  on  an  organizational  development  proj- 
ect under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  and  a 
recognized  professional  person  in  the  organization 

680.  Orgartizatlon  Behavior  Research  Report.  (3  cred- 
its) 

This  course  consists  of  special  research  projects  in 
organizations 
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689R.   Continuous   Professional   Development  Semi- 
nar. (2  credits) 

Each  student  in  the  master's  program  enrolls  in  this 
course  each  semester  during  residency  The  course  is 
designed  to  be  an  integrating  and  synthesizing  expe- 
rience for  each  student. 


Health  Sciences 


Professors:  Hafen.   Heiner,   Shaw,   Thygerson,   Watters 

(Chairman,  213  RB), 
Associate  Professors:  Burgener,  Hurley,  Rhodes,  Rob- 

ison,  Rollins,  Tuckett. 
Assistant  Professors:  Hirschi,  James,  Karren.  Petersen, 

Salazar. 
Instructor:  Coon.  •  ■ 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Health  Sciences  offers  the  student 
body  a  quality  health-education  service  program  de- 
signed to  develop  attitudes  and  practices  that  contribute 
to  quality  living  and  perpetuate  wholesomeness  among 
Church  members  and  the  public  in  general. 

Associate  Degree  In  Public  Health 

The  Department  of  Health  Sciences  has  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  this  interdisciplinary  two-year  de- 
gree in  public  health.  The  degree  is  earned  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  general  education  requirements  and  32 
hours  of  public  health  curriculum  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  an  adviser. 

The  public  health  curriculum  consists  of  both  core- 
area  and  speciality-atea  classes.  The  core  classes  in- 
clude at  least  18  hours  from  Health  451,  551,  and  any 
of  the  following:  Health  121,  325,  460,  501 R,  503R;  An- 
thro.  320;  OrgB  321;  Sociol.  112,  329,  357;  Geog.  301, 
Zool.  261;  and  IndianEd  107.  The  specialty  area  class- 
es include  at  least  12  hours  from  one  of  the  following 
areas: 

Alcohol-Health  260,  465;  CDFR  210;  SocWk.  360, 
362,  364 

Mental  Health-Health  260,  465,  503R;  SocWk.  360; 
Sociol.  389;  Psych,  111,  240,  440. 

Nutrition-FSN  110,  115,  235,  310,  340,  400,  FRIV! 
240;  AnSci,  121;  AgHrt,  151. 

Sanitation-Micro.  311,  361,  381,  411;  Physics  137, 
Bot  -Zool.  250,  Sociol,  330. 

Indian  Program 

The  associate  degree  in  public  health  listed  above  is  de- 
signed especially  for  the  needs  of  Indian  students  and 
their  reservation  communities;  however,  the  same  de- 
gree is  available  for  other  students.  It  will  emphasize 
fieldwork  and  other  off-campus  experiences. 

Healtli  Sciences  Teaching  Major.  Required  courses: 
Health  325,  370,  381,  421.  430,  451,  460;  also  the  fol- 
lowing courses  or  their  equivalents  from  other  depart- 
ments: FSN  115,  Zool.  260  and  261,  Psych.  321;  and 
at  least  6  credit  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
Health  465,  501 R  or  503R,  552,  561,  660;  Sociol.-CDFR 
361.  The  student's  program  is  to  be  established  through 
consultation  with  an  assigned  adviser  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Sciences. 

Health  Sciences  Minor.  Required  courses:  Health  370, 
381',  421,  and  460,  and  FSN  115  Nine  hours  selected 
from  the  following  courses:  Health  325,  430,  451,  465, 
501 R  or  503R.  561;  Micro.  311;  Psych,  321 

"If  Health  381  is  required  in  the  student's  major  pro- 
gram, the  health  science  minor  will  be  17  hours 

Driver  and  Safety  Education  Minor.  A  student  may  mi- 
nor in  driver  and  safety  education  and  qualify  for  state 
certification  by  completing  the  following  required 
courses:  Health  121  or  430,  325,  444,  445,  446;  and  4 
credit  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  Health 
460,   502R,   525;   Psych  321;   InSci.   455R    The  driver 


education  program  is  established  by  the  State  of  Utah 
Certification  Office  and  cannot  be  altered  or  have  other 
courses  substituted  unless  the  course  agrees  with  a  re- 
ciprocal list  from  other  state  universities.  Health  Educa- 
tion major  courses  cannot  be  used  in  both  a  driver 
education  minor  and  a  health  education  major. 

Health  Sciences:  Community  Health  Education 
Emphasis. 

Those  students  who  intend  to  pursue  public  health 
courses  and  obtain  higher  degrees  from  an  accredited 
and  approved  school  of  public  health  or  who  intend  to 
specialize  in  allied  health  fields  should  contact  the 
Health  Sciences  Department  for  consultation  and  ad- 
visement. 

Required  courses:  Health  325,  370,  421 ,  430,  431 ,  451 , 
460,  465,  551,  561;  Zool  261;  Micro  411;  OrgB.  358; 
Sociol.  205;  FSN  115;  Comms.  211,  335;  InScl.  455R; 
and  9  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  Psych. 
365;  Sociol.  329,  370.  or  430;  SocWk.  360,  362;  PolSci. 
311,  330. 

Environmental  Health  Science.  Students  who  pursue  a 
degree  in  health  sciences  with  an  environmental  health 
emphasis  will  be  prepared  to  obtain  employment  with 
public  health  or  private  agencies  in  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental protection  (i.e.,  general  sanitation,  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  occupational  health,  etc.)  or  to  pursue 
an  advanced  degree  from  an  accredited  or  approved 
school  of  public  health.  The  student  program  is  to  be 
established  through  consultation  with  an  assigned  advis- 
er in  the  Health  Sciences  Department. 

Required  courses:  Chem.  102-103  or  105-106;  Physics 
137;  Health  325,  425,  451,  551,  561;  Zool.  261,  317; 
Micro.  311,  321.  322,  361,  381,  411;  Comms.  311;  Bot- 
Zool.  250. 

Suggested  Course  Sequences* 

"The  courses  listed  in  the  suggested  course  sequences 
are  in  addition  to  the  general  education  requirements. 


Two-Year  Associate  Degree  Sequence 

Alcohol  (64) 

First  Year  F        W 

Health  460 2 

Health  121,  325 2  2 

SocWk,  360 ; 3 

Second  Year  F  W        S 

Health  465,  260 2  2 

Health  451,  551 2  6 

SocWk,  362,  364 3  3 

OrgB.  321 3 

Geog.  301 2 

Micro 3 

Mental  Health  (65) 

First  Year  F        W 

Health  460 2 

Health  121,  325 2         2 

Second  Year  F        W        S 

Health  465,  260 2  2 

Health  451,  551 2         6 

Psych.  240 2 

SocWk,  360 ; 3 

Sociol.  389 3   . 

OrgB.  321 3 

3 
Geog.  301 2 

Nutrition  (64) 

First  Year  F        W 

Chem.  102 5 

FSN  110,  115 2  2 


S«cond  Year  F 

Health  460 

Health  451.  551 

Geog.  301 2 

Zool  261 4 

FSN  400.  340 2 

FSN  310 

FRM  240 


Sanitation  (64) 

First  Year 

Health  325 

Micro   121 

Micro.  311 

Chem.  102 


Second  Year  F 

Health  121 

Health  451.  551 

Zool  261 4 

Bot  -Zool  250 3 

Geog.  301 2 

Physics  137 3 

Micro.  381 

Micro  411 


Suggested  Four-Year  Course 
Sequence:  Teaching  Major 

RrsI  Year 

General  education  courses  and  preparation. 

Second  Year  F 

Zool  260,  261 

Health  325 2 

FSN  115 

Minor 2 

SecEd  276 

SecEd  376R , 

Third  Year  F 

Psych.  321 

Health  370,  552 

Health  421.  381.  451,  460 9 

Micro.  311 

Minor 2 

Fourtti  Year  F 

Health  476 8 

Health  430.  561 

Minor 2 


Suggested  Three-Year  Course 
Sequence:  Teaching  Major 

First  Year  F         W       Sp 

Health  370 

FSN  115 2 

Health  electivB 2 

Health  325 2 

SecEd  276 4 

Minor 2 

Second  Year  F        W       Sp 

SecEd   276 4 

Health  430 

Health  381 3 

Health  451 2 

Health  460.  552  :..... 2         2 

Health  electives 3         3         2 

Psych  321 3 

Zool  260  3 

Zool.  261    4 

Minor  2  4 


'/4-2 
W 
3 


Su 

2 


4 
Su 
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11 

Third  Year 

F 

W 

Health  421.  476 

Minor  and  electives 

14 

2 
8 

Suggested  Course  Sequence: 
Health  Sciences- 
Community  Health  Education 

First  Year 

General  education  courses  and  preparation 

Second  Year  F        W 

FSN  115 2 

OrgB  358 3 

Zool  261 4 

Sociol  205 3 

Comms  211 3 

Related  electrves  3 

Third  Year  F         W 

Comms  335 3 

Health  325.  421 2  2 

Health  370.  451 2  2 

Health  460,  465 2  2 

Related  electrves 3  6 

Fourth  Year  F         W 

InSci  455 : 2 

Health  430.  431 „ 4 

Health  561 .  551 3  2 

Micro  411 2 

Suggested  Course  Sequence: 
Environmental  Health  Science 

Rrst  Year  F         W 

General  education  courses  and  preparation 

Secor>d  Year  F         W 

Chem    102-103  or  105-106 6 

Physics  137 3 

OrgB  358 '....  3 

Health  325 2 

Micro  31 1 2 

Bot  -Zool  250 3 

Zool   261     4 

Micro   321-322 4 

Third  Year  F         W 

Comms  335 3 

Health  451 .  425 „.... 2         3 

Micro  361 3 

Zool  317 3 

Sociol  205 3 

Fourth  Year  F        W 

Health  561    551  3          2 

Micro   381 2 

Micro   411 2 

Sociol  430  or  370  or  PoSci  311  3 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M  S  )    Master  of  Health 

Education  (M  H  Ed  ^ 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Sarr>e  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Community  health  an  undergraduate 
ma|Oi  or  a  minimum  ol  20  hours  m  community  tiealth 
courses 
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Health  education:  an  undergraduate  major  or  minor 
(minimum.  20  hours  or  equivalent)  in  health  sciences^ 

Fields.  Community  health,  health  education  (with  em- 
phasis in  school  health). 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.);  oral  and  written  comprehensive 
course  work  examinations. 

Required  Courses.  Community  health:  Health  692,  551, 
670;  Stat.  552. 

Health  education:  Health  692,  Stat.  552. 

Safety  education:  Health  525,  692;  Stat.  552. 

Master  of  Health  Education 

Prerequisites.  Community  health:  an  undergraduate 
major  or  a  minimum  of  20  hours  in  community  health 
courses. 

Health  education:  an  undergraduate  major  or  minor 
(minimum,  20  hours  or  equivalent)  in  health  sciences. 
Fields.  Community  health,  health  education  (with  em- 
phasis in  school  health). 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  semester  hours;  oral  and 

written  comprehensive  course  work  examinations. 

Required  Courses.  Community  health:  Health  692,  551, 
670;  Stat.  552. 

Health  education:  Health  551,  671,  692,  694;  Stat. 
552. 

Courses 

10.  Beginning  Driver  Education.  (0:2:2) 

Qualifies  the  student  for  Utah  driver's  license.  No  driv- 
ing experience  necessary.  Fee  required. 

121.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Instruction.  (2:2:0)  Home 
Study  also. 

Emergency  procedures  for  illness  and  traumatic  in- 
juries. 

129.  Personal  Health.  (10:0) 

Accelerated  G.E.  preparatory  course  to  help  students 
meet  the  G  E.  health  competence  requirement.  Taught 
on  block. 

130.  Personal  Health.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Developing  desirable  health  behavior.  Recommended 

for  all  students  who  require  thorough  instruction  to  pass 
the  University  health  competency  exam. 

260.  Techniques  of  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation.  (2:2  0) 
Alcoholism  treatment  to  successfully  rehabilitate  alco- 
holics. 

325.  Safety  Education.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

General  course  emphasizing  principles  and  instruction 
of  accident  loss  reduction. 

361.  School  Health  for  Elementary  Teachers.  (3:30) 
Home  Study  also. 

Personal  health  of  the  elementary  teacher,  empha- 
sizing his  or  her  role  as  a  health  educator,  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  health  problems  of  the  elementary  student. 

362.  School  Health  for  Secondary  Teachers.  ('/2-2  Vz- 
2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Certification  course.  Fundamental  principles;  adoles- 
cent health  problems. 

370.  Consumer  Health.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Analysis  of  current  issues,  selecting  products  and  ser- 
vices, and  sources  of  protection. 

381.  Secondary  Health  Education  Curriculum.  (3:3:0) 
Emphasizes  courses  of  study  in  health,  with  special 
program  planning  and  health  course  content  review. 

421.  Health  Science  Teaching  Methods.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite: Health  381 . 

Teacher  and  student  activities  required  for  conceptual 
learning  methods  in  health  science. 


425.  Occupational  and  Industrial  Health.  (3:2:1) 

Causal  relationships  of  the  work  environment  to  dis- 
ease and  safety  of  employees. 

430.  Advanced  First  Aid.  (3  2  2) 

Qualifies  students  for  the  advanced  ARC  First  Aid 
card.  Covers  medical  and  first  aid  emergencies. 

431.  First  Aid  Instructorshlp.  (1:1:1)  Prerequisite:  cur- 
rent Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate  or  Health  430. 

Special  skills  to  qualify  for  American  Red  Cross  in- 
structor rating. 

444.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Driver  and 
Traffic  Safety  Education.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  high 
school  driver  education  programs. 

445.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education.  (4:2:4)  Pre- 
requisite: Health  444. 

Student  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  behind-the- 
wheel  phases  of  driver  education. 

446.  Driver  Simulators  and  Driving  Ranges.  (2:2:1) 
Simulator  and  multiple-car  driving  range  methodology, 

emphasizing  operation  and  maintenance. 

451.  Community  Health.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Individual  school  and  community  involvement  in  pre- 
venting disease,  improving  human  efficiency,  and  pro- 
longing life. 

460.  Drug  Use  and  Abuse.  (22:0)  Home  Study  also. 

The  physiological,  psychological,  sociological,  and  le- 
gal implications  of  drug  use  and  abuse,  emphasizing 
nature,  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

465.    Health    and   Self-Destructive   Behavior.   (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also. 

Etiological  and  preventive  approach  to  suicidal  behav- 
ior. For  health  educators  and  other  allied  personnel. 

480.  International  Health.  (2:2:0) 

Health  values,  beliefs,  and  practices  of  other  cultures, 
emphasizing  how  these  beliefs  and  practices  affect 
health  and  well-being. 

501R.  Health  Education  Workshop.  (1-3:03  ea  ) 

Selected  hearth  education  problems,  followed  by  dis- 
cussions. 

502R.   Driver  and   Safety   Education   Workshop.   (1- 

2:0:2  ea  )  Prerequisite:  certified  driver  education  instruc- 
tor or  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Current  safety  education  problems,  research,  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

503R.  Health  Problems  Workshop.  (1-3:0:3  ea  ) 
Current  problems  in  school  and  community  hearth. 

525.  Countermeasures  for  Accident  Control.  (2:2:2) 

Magnitude  of  the  accident  problem,  epidemiology, 
role  of  public  agencies,  and  evaluation  of  counter- 
measures. 

551 R.  Fleidwork  in  Community  Health.  (Arr )  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

Understanding  community  hearth  agencies,  their  roles, 
programs,  and  relationships. 

552.   School   Health,    Organization,   and   Services. 

(2:2:0) 

Desirable  school  health  services,  functions,  and  rela- 
tionships to  public  education  and  educational  law. 
Coordinating  school  health  services  with  community 
programs. 

561.  Health  of  the  Body  Systems.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  261. 

Advanced  course  in  personal  hearth  dealing  wrth  the 
major  factors  in  health  and  disease  as  they  involve  the 
several  body  systems. 

563.  Health  and  the  Aging  Process.  (221) 

Theories  of  aging— as  a  normal  process,  as  a  patho- 
logical process;  hearth  promotion,  and  extension  of  life. 
Offered  Winter  Semester. 

650.  Preservation  of  Human  Health.  (3:30)  Prerequi- 
site: Hearth  561  or  equivalent. 
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Epidemiological  approach  to  the  cause,  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  trends  in  the  deterioration  of  human  health, 

651.  Communtty  Organization  lor  Health.  (3  3  0) 

Nature  of  voluntary  health  organizations,  current  re- 
search in  community  school  organization,  and  relation- 
ship of  school  health  programs  to  community. 

660.  Body  Responses  to  Health  and  Disease.  (2  20) 

Prerequisite:  Health  561  or  equivalent. 
Emphasizing  cellular  and  intercellular  responses 

670.  Environmental  Health.  (2  2  0) 

Educational  practices  to  improve  the  environmental 
approach. 

671.  Graduate  Practlcum.  (110) 

Role  and  functions  of  the  college  health  teacher  Su- 
pervised experience  in  teaching  and  research 

672.  Social  Hygiene.  (2  2  0) 

Prepares  prospective  teachers  to  instruct  in  family  life 
education  as  it  relates  to  health.  Emphasizes  sexual  ma- 
turation, family  health  problems,  parenthood,  and  other 
social  hygiene  factors. 

692.  Research  Methods  In  Health  Science.  (3:3:0) 

694.  Seminar  In  Readings.  (2  2  0) 

696R.  Independent  Studies.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr:Arr.  ea.) 
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Professors:  Addy.  Alexander.  Allen.  Arnngton,  Camp- 
bell, Hyer,  Jagchid,  Jensen,  Warner  (Chairman,  223 
KMH). 

Associate  Professors:  Britsch,  Cardon,  Flammer,  Hill, 
Marlow,  Montgomery,  Thorp,  Tobler,  Wood 

Assistant  Professors:  Bloxham,  Chandler,  Fox,  Holmes, 
Johansson.  Pixton.  Pratt,  Quinn,  Seibt,  Wright. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  History  Department  offers  preparation  for  careers  in 
teaching,  law,  business,  government  service,  advertis- 
ing, historical  editing,  and  many  other  areas  A  study  of 
history  through  careful  analysis  of  past  civilizations  and 
problems  in  context  provides  insights  into  the  problems 
of  today  and  fosters  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  world 
about  us.  History  offers  a  corrective  to  the  tendency  to 
view  problems  from  a  simplistic  or  narrow  perspective: 
for  history  is.  above  all.  a  humanizing  and  broadening 
experience,  and  a  discipline  that  helps  us  distinguish 
the  important  from  the  transient  and  discover  what 
really  matters  in  our  existence  II  is  the  role  of  histo- 
rians, furthermore,  to  preserve  our  great  cultural  hen- 
tage  and  to  help  interpret  it  for  the  improvement  of 
present  and  future  generations. 

The  History  Department  provides  instruction  leading  to 
the  B.A  .  N/l  A  ,  and  Ph  0  degrees 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History 

Students  may  study  Asian.  European,  Latin  American, 
or  United  States  history,  but  they  must  not  present  ail  of 
their  preparation  in  a  single  area  In  order  to  encourage 
students  to  broaden  their  course  work,  it  is  required 
that  at  least  one  upper-division  course  each  from  the 
Americas.  Asia,  and  Europe  be  included  in  the  program 
A  history  major  requires  the  completion  of  32  hours 
of  work  in  the  field  Courses  required  are  Hist  100  (to 
be  taken  first  semester  as  a  history  maior).  110.  ill. 
SocSci  100.  and  Hist  270.  taken  m  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  (Majors  who  seek  certification  in  sec- 
ondary education  are  required  to  take  Hist  466  Hist 
488  is  required  for  those  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
graduate  study  in  history:  it  is  recommended  for  others 
also,  especially  for  prospective  high  school  teachers 
Hist   490  is  required  of  all  majors  and  should  be  taken 


during  the  senior  year.  The  remaining  elective  hours 
should  be  selected  in  consultation  with  a  department 
adviser.  Not  more  than  17  hours  of  lower-division  work 
in  history  may  be  applied  toward  the  ma|or  No  D  credit 
will  be  accepted  in  upper-drvision  history  classes 

Courses  chosen  to  fulfill  general  education  require- 
ments must  show  consistent,  coherent  selection,  with 
demonstrable  relationship  to  the  student's  goals  as  a 
history  major  See  the  general  education  programs  sec- 
tion of  this  catalog  lor  further  information 

A  minor  field  is  not  required  for  the  history  major.  In 
Its  place  the  student  shall  select  15  hours  of  supporting 
classes  from  any  college  in  the  University. 

Students  entering  the  History  Department  may  choose 
Irom  among  the  following  programs: 

Secondary  Teaching.  Requirements  lor  a  teaching  ma- 
jor or  minor  in  history  and  for  the  composite  major  in 
social  sciences,  which  includes  history,  are  found  in  the 
Education  section  of  this  catalog. 

Preparation  for  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  are  advised  to  gam  a  basic  competence  in 
mathematics  during  their  undergraduate  years  Other 
business  courses  are  not  required,  but  courses  in  ac- 
counting and  economics  will  be  helpful  (also  reler  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin). 

Preparation  for  Master  of  Public  Administration.  Stu- 
dents should  select  courses  that  emphasize  contempo- 
rary U.S.  history  and  politics  Those  who  wish  to  em- 
phasize international  administration  should  also  study 
diplomatic  history  and  the  history  of  specific  foreign 
countries  (also  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  ol  Manage- 
ment Bulletin) 

Preparation  for  Law  School.  Students  planning  to  enter 
law  school  are  advised  to  make  selections  Irom  among 
courses  in  economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  so- 
ciology, psychology,  accounting,  and  expository  writing. 
See  the  Preprofessional  Program— Law  section  ol  this 
catalog  for  additional  information. 

Preparation  for  Library  Science.  Students  should 
broaden  their  understanding  ol  the  basic  disciplines  in 
the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences. 
Emphasis  should  be  on  those  courses  that  deal  more 
with  the  structure  of  a  field  (such  as  historiography) 
than  with  its  substance  In  addition,  skills  such  as  lan- 
guages, research  methods  (including  the  historical),  and 
computer  techniques  will  be  especially  useful. 

Archival  Wortc.  Broad  historical  t)ackground  with  a 
strong  preparation  in  methodology  (Hist.  490).  and  ar- 
chival management  (Hist  390R.  Archival  Management 
Option)  IS  required  Recommended  are  LIS  500.  513. 
and  543,  and  ComSci  231  or  233 

Historical  Editir\g.  Students  will  need  basic  preparation 
in  history,  with  emphasis  on  research  and  wnfing  Hist. 
490  should  include  strong  preparation  in  lootnoting  and 
bibliography  Comms  427  is  recommended. 

Historical  Society  or  Historical  Museum  Work.  Broad 

historical  background  with  emphasis  in  state  and  local 
history,  as  well  as  Hist  490  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  state  or  local  archival  sources,  is  required  Rec- 
ommended are  PolSci  311.  312.  and  330.  Geog  302 
and  310.  AgHrt  430:  ArtDs  312  or  410:  Econ  110  and 
374:  and  AgEcon   390 

Requirements  for  a  History  Miitor 

A  departmental  minor  in  history  consists  of  20  hours  ol 
work,  including  Hist  110.  111.  270.  and  SocSci  100. 
plus  8  hours  of  upper-drvision  course  work 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  ol  Arts  (M  A  ).  Master  of  Arts  lor 
Teachers    ol    History    (MA),    Doctor    ol    Philosophy 

(Ph  D) 

Entrance  Requlrentents.  A  grade-point  average  ol  3  0 

over  the  last  60  hours  and  satislactory  recommenda- 
tions are  required    In  addition,  those  entering  the  MA. 
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for  teachers  of  history  must  currently  be  under  a  teach- 
ing contract.  At  least  two  letters  of  recommendation 
must  be  submitted  from  persons  familiar  with  students' 
academic  qualifications,  preferably  from  professors  who 
have  had  them  as  students.  Applicants  must  submit  an 
example  of  their  written  work,  such  as  a  Hist.  490  pa- 
per, and  take  the  verbal  portion  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Exam.  As  of  Winter  Semester  1976,  all  students  are  ad- 
mitted on  a  provisional  basis  Each  student  must  then 
be  recommended  to  the  department's  graduate  faculty 
by  a  sponsor  and  receive  departmental  approval  before 
advancement  to  full  degree-seeking  status. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  for  Gradu- 
ate School.  Applicants  for  graduate  assistantships  for 
Fall  Semester  must  have  applications  to  department  by 
April  1. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Thesis  Prospectus.  The  thesis  prospectus  for  both  the 
MA,  and  Ph.D.  must  be  defended  at  a  meeting  of  the 
student's  committee  before  it  can  be  approved  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School.  The  committee  may,  at 
its  discretion,  ask  the  student  to  use  a  format  other  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Graduate  School 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  history  or 
equivalent. 

Fields.  History  of  Asia  (with  Asian  Studies),  American 
history,  modern  European  history,  Latin  American  his- 
tory (with  Latin  American  Studies),  ancient  history,  me- 
dieval history,  history  teaching. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R). 

Required  Course.  One  seminar  in  thesis  field. 

Master  of  Arts  for  Teachers  of  History 

Prerequisites.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  history  or 
equivalent  and  a  current  teaching  contract. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  hours  of  credit  approved 
as  follows:  graduate  education,  9  hours;  history,  21 
hours;  professional  education  project  (PEP),  6  hours. 
Consult  committee  for  specific  requirements  in  each 
area. 

Required  Courses.  SecEd.  536,  636,  680R,  Hist   500R. 


D.  Modern  European  history 

1 .  Renaissance  and  Reformation 

2.  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

3.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 

E.  History  of  Asia 

1 .  Ancient  Asia 

2.  Modern  Asia 

F    Latin  American  history 

1 .  Colonial  period 

2    National  period 
G.  Religious  history  (secondary  field  only) 

1 .  Christian  church  history 

2    Old  Testament  and  ancient  Near  East 

3.  New  Testament  and  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
4    Asian  religions 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  One  year  of  study  (at  least  18  credit 
hours,  including  a  Ph.D.  seminar)  must  be  taken  in  resi- 
dence. Competency  is  expected  in  the  major  field,  con- 
sisting of  a  general  field  selected  from  Group  1  above, 
plus  an  area  of  specialization  from  within  the  major  field 
(see  Group  2).  In  addition,  the  student  will  select  a  sec- 
ond field  (Group  1)  or  a  second  area  of  specialization 
(Group  2)  other  than  the  major  field.  These  three 
fields— the  major  field,  the  area  of  specialization  within 
the  major  field,  and  the  secondary  field  in  history— con- 
stitute the  history  fields  In  addition  to  these,  the  student 
will  present  an  approved  minor  outside  history.  The  writ- 
ten comprehensive  covers  (1)  the  general  field,  (2)  the 
area  of  specialization  within  the  general  field,  (3)  the 
secondary  field  in  history,  and  (4)  the  minor  field.  The 
examinations  will  be  prepared  and  read  by  faculty  mem- 
bers assigned  by  the  department  chairman.  On  the  oral 
examination  the  student  will  be  tested  on  (1)  the  gener- 
al field,  (2)  the  area  of  specialization  within  the  field, 
and  (3)  the  secondary  field  in  history.  There  will  be  no 
oral  examination  on  the  minor  field  unless  the  minor  de- 
partment requests  it. 

Progress  Review.  To  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  program,  Ph.D.  students  will  take  an 
oral  examination  after  the  completion  of  the  first  aca- 
demic year  of  study.  Ordinarily,  the  examination  will  be 
given  between  the  completion  of  12  to  18  hours  of 
course  work,  but  in  every  case  the  examination  must  be 
successfully  completed  before  registration  for  the  third 
semester  of  graduate  work.  The  examination  will  be  giv- 
en by  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members  selected 
by  the  department  chairman. 

Required  Courses.  At  least  one  doctoral  seminar. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Prerequisite.  A  master's  degree  in  history  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 

Fields. 

Group  1 .  General  Fields 

A.  American  history 

B.  Ancient  history 

C.  Medieval  history 

D.  Modern  European  history 

E.  History  of  Asia 

F.  Latin  American  history 

Group  2.  Areas  of  Specialization 

A.  American  history 

1.  Colonial  history  to  1789 

2.  U.S.  national,  1783  to  1877 

3.  U.S.,  1877  to  present 

4.  The  frontier  and  western  America 

5.  History  of  religion  in  America 

B.  Ancient  history 

1 .  Greek  history 

2.  Roman  history 

C.  Medieval  history 

1 .  Early  medieval  history 

2.  Later  medieval  history 


Courses 

100.  The  study  of  History.  (2  0:0) 

Introduction  to  nature  and  functions  of  history,  with 
emphasis  on  developing  skills  and  resources  needed  in 
historical  study.  History  majors  and  minors  only. 

110.  World  Civilization  I.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G- 
SS) 

Beginnings  of  major  world  civilizations  and  their  de- 
velopment to  approximately  AD.  1500,  emphasizing  Eu- 
rope. 

111.  World  Civilization  2.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G- 

SS) 

Development  of  major  world  civilizations  since  AD. 
1500,  emphasizing  Europe. 

120.  The  United  States  to  1865.  (330)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-SS) 

Discovery,  colonization,  American  Revolution,  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution,  foreign  affairs,  westward 
expansion,  sectionalism,  and  Civil  War 

121.  The   United   States   since   1865.   (3:3:0)   Home 
Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  industrialization,  urban- 
ization, imperialism,  progressivism,  world  wars.  New 
Deal,  and  current  problems. 


171.  America  and  the  Worid:  U.S.  Root*  and  Rela- 
llona.  (3:3  0)  (G-AH) 

Principal  contributions  of  other  peoples  to  America's 
institutions  and  development  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present  America's  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world 

270.  Main  Issues  In  American  History.  (330)  (G-SS) 
Prerequisite:  Hist.  170  or  equivalent 

Discussion  based  on  directed  readings  of  main  issues 
confronting  the  United  States  today.  Limited  to  history 
maiors  and  minors. 

300.  Ancient  Near  East  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 

Ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia.  Palestine,  and  Persia 
from  ca  3500  B  C  to  AD  600 

302.  Medieval  and  Modem  Near  East  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 
Rise  and  spread  of  Islam  during  the  period  of  the  Cal- 
iphate: Ottoman  Empire.  Western  imperialism;  rise  of  na- 
tional states. 

e  American  Studies  302.  American  Society  and  Cul- 
re,  1865-1914.  (3  3  0) 

303.  Jewish  History:  70  A.D.  to  the  Present  (33  0) 

(G-SS) 

Jewish  diaspora,  Jewish  life  in  Moslem  and  Christian 
countries:  Jewish  religious  movements:  development  of 
Zionism,  Jewish  communities  in  modern  Israel  and  the 
United  States  Offered  Winter  Semester. 

304.  Greek  History  and  Civilization.  (3:3  0)  (G-SS) 

Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  developments  from  early  be- 
ginnings to  the  Roman  conquest 

307.  Roman  History  and  Civilization.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 

Rise  of  the  Roman  Republic,  transition  to  empire,  and 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 

310.  The  Earty  Middle  Ages.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Development  of  medieval  history  and  civilization  from 

the  tall  of  Rome  to  the  Romanesque  revival  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries 

311.  The  Late  Middle  Ages.  (330)  (G-SS) 
Development  of  medieval  history  and  civilization  from 

the  eleventh  century  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

312.  The  Renaissance:  Age  of  Transition.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

SS) 

Literary  and  artistic  reawakening  of  Italy  and  Europe, 
commercial  revolution,  rise  of  national  monarchies 

313.  The  Reformation:  Age  of  Turmoil.  (3  30)  (G-SS) 
Sixteenth-century  religious  upheaval,  with  its  resulting 

ideological,    cultural,     political,    and    socioeconomic 
struggies,  to  mid-seventeenth  century 

320.  The  Age  Of  Enlightenment  (330)  (G-SS) 

Developments  in  Europe  from  1650  to  the  French 
Revolution,  emphasizing  political  thought,  science,  and 
philosophy  in  the  Enlightenment. 

322.  Nineteenth-Century  Europe.  (3:3  0)  (G-SS) 
Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of 

Europe  from  1815  to  1914 

323.  Europe  In  tt«e  Twentieth  Century.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

International  affairs,  political  and  economic  history  of 
major  European  countries  (including  Russia)  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present 

329.  The   Austrian    Empire   and    Eastern    Europe. 
(3:3  0)  (G-SS) 

Historical  development  of  the  countries  of  East  Cen- 
tral Europe  (Austria.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland) 
since  1526 

330.  Tsarist  Russia.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 

From  early  beginnings  to  the  Russian  Revolution 

331.  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

Modern  Russia,  emphasizing  the  rise  of  communism 
and  the  development  of  the  USSR 

332.  France.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

French  history  from  Roman  times  to  the  present,  em- 


phasizing the  French  Revolution.  Napoleon,  and  sub- 
sequent developments 

333.  Modem   Germany.   (3  3  0)    Home   Study   also. 
(G-SS) 

Political,  military,  economic,  and  cultural  development 
of  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  ar>d  twentieth  cen- 
turies. 

334.  Spain.  (33:0)  (G-SS) 

Political,  social,  and  economic  factors  in  Spanish  his- 
tory, emphasizing  the  period  since  1492 

335.  England.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 
English  history  from  Roman  era  to  present,  legal  and 

political    institutions.    Empire-Commonwealth,    industrial 
revolution,  recent  problems,  trends 

337.  Scandinavian  History.  (3  3  0) 

Political,  social,  religious,  cultural,  economic  factors  in 
Denmark.  Finland.  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  from  Voting 
era  to  present  highly  developed  society 

340.  Premodem  Asia.  (33.0)  (G-SS) 

Beginning  of  the  traditional  crvilizatkjns  of  China.  In- 
dia, and  Japan,  and  their  devekjpment  until  the  coming 
of  the  West 

341.  Modem  Asia.  (3  3:0)  (G-SS) 

Impact  of  the  West  on  Asian  societies,  emphasizing 
change  of  tradition,  imperialism,  nationalism,  and  com- 
munism in  China,  Japan,  and  India 

342.  Korea.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Political,  religious,  and  cultural  bevekspment  from  arv 
tiquity  to  the  present 

343.  Formative  Period  of  Chinese  Civilization.  (33:0) 

(G-SS) 

Development  of  China  lo  recent  times,  emphasizing 
social  and  cultural  factors 

344.  Modem  China.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 
Developments  since  the  coming  of  the  West,  stressing 

such   movements  as  reform,   retjellion,   rise  of  nation- 
alism, and  change  of  traditional  institutions 

345.  Premodem  Japan.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 
Development  of  Japan  to  1868,  emphasizing  social. 

religious,  and  cultural  aspects 

346.  Modem  Japan.  (3  3.0)  (G-SS) 

Development  following  Japan's  opening  in  1853,  em- 
phasizing the  process  and  implications  ot  modernization 

and  expansion 

347.  South  Asia.  (33  0)  (G-SS) 

Modern  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh,  including 
cultural,  religious,  and  political  development 

348.  Southeast  Asia.  (3  0:0)  (G-SS) 

Course  emphasizing  the  modern  period,  but  including 
ancient  influences  of  India  and  China 

349.  Asiatic  Russia.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 

Period  from  500  B  C  to  the  twentieth  century.  Turk- 
ish and  Mongolian  nomadic  empires.  Russan  expansion 
to  the  borders  of  China  and  Middle  East 

351.  History  of  (.atin  America  1.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 
Colonial  period,  geography.  pre-Columbian  cMlization, 

conquest,  and  institutional  development  from   1492  to 
1810 

352.  History  of  l.atin  America  2.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 
National  period  (ISIO  to  present)   independence,  in- 
stitutional development,  culture,  and  inter-Amencan  rela- 
tions 

370.  Cotonlal  America.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 

Founding,  growth,  and  devetopment  of  the  American 
colonies  to  i  763 

372.  Founding  of  the  American  Republic.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

SS) 

Causes  and  consequences  of  the  American  Revolu- 
lion.  the  Confederation  era,  and  tfie  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution 
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n  Economics  374.  Economic  History  of  the  United 
Slates.  (3:3;0) 

375.  The  American  Republic,  1800-1850.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS) 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  diplomatic  devel- 
opment and  westward  expansion  during  the  Jefferso- 
nian  and  Jacksonian  eras. 

377.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Ttie  Civil  War  as  ttie  testing  of  the  American  political 

system  and  as  a  problem  in  historical  causation, 

378.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  from  the 
1870s  to  1920.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  the  development  of  the  United  States  into  an 
urban-industrial  world  power  (excludes  Reconstruction), 

379.  Contemporary  United  SUtes  History.  (33  0)  (G- 

88) 

Major  domestic  and  foreign  problems  of  the  United 
States  since  1 920. 

380.  Popular  Culture  in  America.  (3  3:0)  (G-AH) 

Life  and  culture  in  America,  emphasizing  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  its  relationship  to  popular  cultural 
themes. 

382.   American   Social   History.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisites: 
Hist.  120  and  121  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Major  methods  and  issues  of  American  social  history, 
including  family  history,  demography,  elites,  women, 
childhood  and  youth,  immigrants,  race,  religion,  urban- 
ization, and  social  class. 

384.    Family    History.   (3:3:0)    Prerequisite:    Hist.    170, 
120,  121,  or  382. 

Analyzing  the  family  with  reference  to  historical  devel- 
opments and  social  change  through  readings  and  indi- 
vidual projects. 

390R.  Special  Topics  In  History.  (1-3: 1-3:0  ea  ) 

Presented  by  visiting  or  regular  faculty.  Topics  include 
oral  history,  demographics,  psychohistory,  etc 

412.  Medieval  Institutions.  (3:3  0)  (G-SS) 

Structure  and  life  of  the  medieval  church  and  the 
main  institutions  of  secular  life,  such  as  feudalism  and 
monarchy,  the  university,  and  the  town. 

415.  The  Expansion  of  Europe.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

European  discovery,  exploration,  and  colonization  of 
Asia  and  America  from  the  fifteenth  through  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

424.  European  Diplomatic  History  to  1815.  (2:2:0)  (G- 
SS) 

Development  and  practice  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

425.  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  in  the   Modern 
World.  (2:2:0)  (G-SS) 

Emphasizes  relationship  between  European  diplomatic 
history  and  domestic  history  of  major  world  powers,  in- 
cluding United  States  and  Russia. 

429.  European  Intellectual  History  since  the  Enlight- 
enment. (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Interrelationship  of  influential  ideas  and  historical 
events  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

433.  Twentieth-Century  Germany:  Hitler  and  Beyond 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Germany's  first  attempt  at  democracy  during  the 
1920s,  rise  and  fall  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  the 
Bonn  Republic. 

435.  Constitutional  Foundations  of  English  History. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Medieval  constitutional  developments  and  analysis 
within  their  political,  social,  and  economic  framework. 

436.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England.  (330)  (G-SS) 

Major  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  devel- 
opments during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
in  England. 


437.  English  Local  History.  (330)  Prerequisites:  Gen- 
eal.  320  and  Hist  335,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Development  of  English  local  historiography;  sources 
available  to  write  the  general  history  of  a  region,  town, 
village,  etc.,  or  of  particular  aspects  of  local  history. 

440.  Communist  China.  (33  0)  (G-SS) 

Chinese  Communist  development  from  the  1920s  to 
the  present,  emphasizing  contemporary  domestic  affairs 
and  foreign  relations. 

445.  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought.  (3:3:0) 
(G-SS) 

Development  of  Asia's  religions  and  modes  ot  thought 
and  their  influence  upon  Asian  and  world  history. 

n  Geography   451.   Historical   Geography   of   North 
America.  (3:30) 

453.  Mexico  and  the  Carlbt>ean.  (33:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-SS) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  development. 

454.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 
Social,  economic,  and  political  development  of  these 

Latin  American  states  since  1820. 

455.  Northern  South  America.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  developments  since 
1810  in  the  five  nations  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

456.  Brazil.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

From  1 500  to  present,  emphasizing  national  period. 

457.  The  Indian  in  Latin  American  History.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS) 

History  of  Latin  American  Indians  from  preconquest 
days  to  the  present,  emphasizing  their  achievements, 
contributions,  and  problems. 

459.  Inter-American  Relations.  (3:0:0)  (G-SS) 
Relations  between  the  US.  and  Latin  American  re- 
publics since   1810,   emphasizing  the   Pan-American 
movement  and  recent  period. 

460.  The  Hispanic  Southwest.  (3:3:3)  (G-SS) 
Spanish   exploration,   occupation,   and   institutions  of 

the  American  Southwest:  Mexican  period  to  1 848. 

462.  American  Westward  Movement  to  1825.  (2:2:0) 
(G-SS) 

Early  colonization  and  westward  movement  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

463.  American    Westward    Movement   after    1825. 

(2:2:0)  (G-SS) 

Fur  trade  and  colonization  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
West. 

465.  California.  (2:20)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  periods  in  California 

history,  emphasizing  developments  since  the  gold  rush. 

466.  Utah.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 
Emphasizes  territorial  period.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or 

sophomores. 

467.  History  of  the  South.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  the  South- 
ern States  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present 

468.  Mormonism  in  American  History.  (3:3:0) 

Social,  economic,  political,  intellectual,  and  religious 
environment  in  which  Mormonism  flourished;  contribu- 
tions of  Mormon  men  and  women  to  American  culture 
and  history. 

469.  The  Indian  in  American  History.  (2:2:0)  (G-SS) 
Major  developments  in  the  history  of  leading  Indian 

tribes,  including  relations  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 

471.  U.S.  Intellectual  History  to  1865.  (3  30)  (G-SS) 
Life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  to  the  Civil  War 

472.  U.S.  intellectual  History  since  1865.  (330)  (G- 
SS) 


Life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present 

473.  History  ol  Religion  In  the  United  States.  (3  3  0) 
(G-SS) 

Major  religious  developments  in  America  Irom  colonial 
times  to  the  present 

474.  U.S.  Diplomatic  History.  (3  30)  (G-SS) 
American  diplomacy,  emphasizing  trends  and  critical 

decisions  of  the  twentieth  century 

475.  Military  History.  (330)  (G-SS) 

Broad  trends  in  technology,  doctrine,  leadership,  op- 
erations, and  military-societal  relationships  from  early 
times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  American  expe- 
rience 

476.  Amertcan  Constitutional  History  to  1865.  (3  3  0) 

(G-SS) 

Development  of  American  constitutionalism:  Colonial. 
Confederation.  Convention,  ludiciai  review,  nationalism 
vs.  sectionalism,  and  Cwil  War 

477.  American  Constitutional   History  since  1865. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

American  constitutional  development  Reconstruction, 
due  process,  liberal  nationalism.  New  Deal,  war  and  the 
Constitution,  and  civil  liberties 

488.  Historiography.  (3  3  0) 

Fundamental  problems  and  types  of  historical  analysis 
and  interpretation,  philosophies  of  history,  and  work  of 
outstanding  historians 

490.  HIstorfcal  Research  and  WrHlng.  (3  3:0) 

Sources  and  methods  Critical  analysis  of  a  research 
project.  Required  of  all  senior  history  majors 

497R.  Honors  Readings.  (1-2  OArr  ea  ) 

498R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2  0:Arr  ea.)  Home  Study 
also. 

500R.  Special  Studies  In  History.  (1-3  1-30  ea  ) 
(G-SS) 

Directed  by  visiting  or  resident  faculty  Check  with  de- 
partment secretary  for  current  topics  and  instructor 

570R.  Sources  artd   Problems  In  American  History, 

1492-1865.  (1-2  6  0  ea )  Prerequisites  Hist  370.  372. 
375,  and  377.  or  consent  of  instructor 

Core  course  in  literature  of  American  history  to  1865. 
Total  of  6  hours  from  570R  and.  or  571 R  required  for 
majors  in  American  history 

571 R.  Sources  and  Problems  In  United  States  His- 
tory, 1865-PresenL  (1-2  6  0  ea )  Prerequisites:  His 
377.  378,  and  379   or  consent  of  instructor. 

Core  course  in  the  literature  of  American  history 
since  1865.  Total  of  6  hours  from  570R  and/or  571R 
required  for  majors  In  American  history 

Q  Economics  574.  American  Economic  Oevai- 
opment.  (3  3  0) 

609.  Greek  and  Roman  TlioughL  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite 
Hist.  304  or  307 

Greek  and  Roman  intellectual,  philosophical,  and  sci- 
entific achievements  and  their  relation  to  Greek  and  Ro- 
man institutions 

613.  Medieval  Problems  and  Thought  (3:3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Hist.  310  or  311 

Problems  and  interpretations  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance 

618.  Renaissance  Problems  and  Thought.  (3  3  0)' Pre- 
requisite  Hist.  312  or  consent  ol  instructor 

Source  readings,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected historical  problems  for  the  Renaissance 

619.  Reformation  Problems  and  Thought  (33  0)  Pre- 
requisite  Hist  313 

Source  readings  and  discussions  ol  the  great  men 
and  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

621.  Problems  In  Modern  Europe.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite 

some  college-level  study  of  modern  Europe. 


Readings,  analysis,  and  interpretation  ol  selected  his- 
torical protjiems  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies 

625.  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since  1815. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite  Hist  425  or  consent  of  instructor 

Readings  on  significant  problems  and  issues  in  mod- 
ern diplomatic  history,  accompanied  by  group  analysis 
and  interpretation 

628.  European  Thought  and  Culture  of  ttte  Enlight- 
enment (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Hist  320 

Intellectual  and  cultural  movements  ol  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  emphasizing  the  rise  of 
scientific  thought  and  rationalism 

629.  European  Thought  and  Culture  since   1800. 

(3  3  0)  Prerequisite  Hist  429 

The  most  influential  intellectual  ideas  ol  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries— their  forms  ol  expression  and 
their  impact  on  the  contemporary  world 

631.  Problems  In  Russian  History.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: His!   330  and  331  or  consent  of  instructor 

Detailed  examination  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  and  the  development  of  communism 

635.  Problems  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  History.  (3:30) 
Prerequisite.  Hist  436, 

Examination  of  major  sources  and  historical  problems 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  England 

640R.  Problems  of  Asian  History.  (33  0  ea  )  Prerequi- 
site: some  previous  study  of  Asia. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  selected  problems  arid 
themes  based  on  broadly  selected  readings 

648R.  Asian  Thought  and  Culture.  (3  3  0  ea )  Prereq- 
uisites Hist  340  and  341 

Reading  and  analysis  of  important  institutions  and  as- 
pects of  Asian  development 

650.  l.atin  America.  (330)  Prerequisites:  Hist  351  and 
352. 

Advanced  study  of  the  general  historical  development 
of  Latin  America— colonial  and  national  periods 

660.  Problems  In  Western  History.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Hist  462  and  463 

Major  interpretations  and  themes  in  the  history  of  the 
American  West 

665.  Problems  In  Mormon  History.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
sites ReiC   341  and  34?.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

In-depth  study  of  Mormon  historiography,  sources, 
and  historical  literature,  and  experience  in  working  from 
primary  sources  in  Church  archives  and  other  depos- 
itories 

666.  Problems  In  Utah  History.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite: 

Hist   466 

Reading  documents  in  depth  and  discussing  inter- 
pretations of  important  events  in  Utah  history 

681.  Sources  and  Problems  In  American  Intellectual 
History.  (3  30)  Prerequisites  Hist  471,  472 

Intensive  reading  of  source  materials  in  intellectual 
and  social  history 

682.  Problems  in  American  Church  History.  (3  30) 

Prerequisite  graduate  standing 

Controversial  issues  in  church  history  nature  ol  Puri- 
tanism, impact  ot  religion  on  American  culture,  influence 
of  religion  on  reform,  nature  of  social  gospel,  and  neo- 

orthodoxy 

690R.  Graduate  Seminar  in  History.  (1-3  0  0  ea  ) 
698R.  Special  Readings  in  History.  (1-2  0  Arr  ea  ) 
699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6  9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
798R.  Special  Readings  in  History.  (1-20  Arr  ea.) 
799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr  ) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Home  and  Family 
Development 

Coordinator:  L,  Taylor  (206  SFLC) 

Undergraduate  Program 

Interdisciplinary  Work  In  the  College  of  Family  Living 

The  program  is  for  students  who  are  interested  in  a 
general  program  drawing  from  several  or  all  depart- 
ments in  the  College  of  Family  Living  and  who  are  not 
interested  in  preparing  for  a  professional  career. 

Associate  Degree 

The  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  home  and  family  development  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  wish  to  become  more  proficient 
in  homemaking  skills  and  to  increase  their  ability  to 
cope  with  the  responsibilities  associated  with  marriage 
and  parenthood. 

Departmental  courses  may  be  chosen  from  one  or 
more  departments  in  the  College  of  Family  Living,  pro- 
vided the  specified  prerequisites  are  met  for  a  particular 
course.  Upon  completion  of  this  program,  a  student 
may  find  it  desirable  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  program 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of 
Family  Living. 

General  Education  Requirements 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog. 

Departmental  Requirements 

Courses  may  be  selected  from  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments. 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Family  Resource  Management 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Interior  Environment 
Total  hours  30 

An  associate  degree  in  home  and  family  development 
may  be  taken  entirely  by  Home  Study  For  more  infor- 
mation on  this  program,  contact  the  Home  Study  office 
or  the  advisement  center 

Bachelor's  Degree  in  Home  and  Family  Development 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  want  a  com- 
posite major  in  the  College  of  Family  Living  without  a 
teaching  certificate.  It  is  ideal  for  the  student  who  is 
seeking  to  develop  skills  for  the  enrichment  of  family  life 
and  who  is  not  concerned  with  preparing  for  a  specific 
career  or  occupation.  This  program  is  also  suggested 
for  those  students  who  would  like  to  major  in  the  col- 
lege but  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon  which  depart- 
ment. 

The  requirements  for  this  major  are  as  follows:  a) 
completion  of  the  University  general  education  require- 
ments as  outlined  in  the  catalog:  b)  a  minimum  of  36 
credit  hours  in  three  (minimum  of  12  hours  in  each)  of 
the  following  five  departments:  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships.  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Family  Re- 
source Management.  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  and 
Interior  Environment:  and  c)  at  least  one  class  in  each 
of  the  two  remaining  departments 

Students  needing  advisement  or  information  are  re- 
ferred to  the  College  of  Family  Living  Advisement  Cen- 
ter in  206  SFLC. 


Family  Studies 

Professors.  H    Bahr.   Burr.   Christiansen.   Kunz.   Moss. 

Rollins  (Coordinator),  Thomas 
Associate   Professors.   Albrecht.    S.    Bahr,    Chadwick. 

Condie,  Oison 
Assistant  Professors.  Galbraith,  McKee.  Smith. 


Program.  The  Family  Studies  Program  is  an  interdepart- 
mental Ph.D.  program  sponsored  by  the  CDFR  and  So- 
ciology departments.  Students  in  this  program  can  ma- 
jor in  CDFR  or  sociology  or  they  can  have  majors  in 
both  CDFR  and  sociology  (a  dual  major). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  including  aptitude  tests  and  advanced  so- 
ciology or  psychology  aptitude  tests  if  students  have 
majored  in  these  areas.  Students  applying  for  admission 
must  also  submit  samples  of  their  written  work. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  February  1  each 
year.  Since  applications  have  to  be  processed  through 
the  Graduate  School  before  they  come  to  the  program 
and  departments,  students  should  submit  them  well  be- 
fore the  February  1  deadline.  Only  when  there  are  very 
unusual  circumstances  are  students  admitted  at  other 
times. 

Entry  Times.  Usually  Fall  Semester,  but  other  times  are 
also  permitted. 

Prerequisites.  A  master's  degree  or  the  equivalent. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  minor  field  approved  by  the 

advisory  committee. 

Additional  Information.  For  additional  information  about 
requirements,  courses,  examination  procedures,  etc.. 
see  the  listings  under  the  two  departments  or  write  to 
Family  Studies  Program,  203  SFLC. 


Home  Economics  Education 


Professor:  Brasher  (Chairman.  2234-B  SFLC). 
Assistant  Professor:  Ellsworth,  Jensen. 
Instructor:  Irvine.  McAulay.  Schofield. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  otters  a 
composite  major  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree and  vocational  certification  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  prepare 
students  tor  professional  roles  in  public  schools,  in  co- 
operative extension  services  and  other  government 
agencies,  in  business  and  industry,  and  for  ennchment 
of  family  life. 

Students  are  required  to  (1)  have  at  least  a  2.25 
grade-point  average  and  (2)  pass  a  grammar  and  spell- 
ing test  administered  by  the  Teacher  Certification  Office 
unless  a  score  of  20  or  higher  has  been  achieved  in  the 
English  portion  of  the  ACT  prior  to  SecEd.  276. 

Due  to  the  interrelationstiip  and  sequence  of  courses 
in  the  major,  it  is  imperative  that  students  seek  advise- 
ment in  the  college  advisement  center  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Careful  planning  will  allow  the  student  to 
move  through  the  program  efficiently. 

A  number  of  courses  required  in  the  major  are  of- 
fered during  Spring  and  Summer  Terms.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  student  who  elects  to  attend  Spring  and 
Summer  Terms  to  complete  requirements  for  graduation 
in  three  calendar  years. 


Home  Economics  Education- 
Composite  Major 

Required  Courses 

Home  Economics  Education  101  t(1);  375° 't  (2),  and 
489  (2)  (each  block  Fall  Semester  and  Spring  Term). 
CDFR 
210  (3)  Child  Development 
422  (4)  Methods  and  Practicum  in  Early  Childhood 

Education 
362  (3)  The  Child  in  the  Family 
3  hours  from  360,  445,  461 


HONORS 
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Clothing  and  Textiles 

165  (4)  Dress  and  Pattern  Construction 
260  (3)  Textiles 

2-3  hours  from  110.  235,  and  300  during  the  sopho- 
more year 
2-3  hours  from  110.  235,  300,  and  355  during  the 
junior  year 
FRM 
220  (1)  Management  for  Individuals  and  Families 
335,  336  (3)  Household  Equipment 
370 1  (2)  Residence  (Management  (apply  one  year  in 

advance,  1216  SFLC) 
2-3  hours  from  240,  260,  and  360 
FSN 

235  (4)  Basic  Human  Nutrition 

236  (1)  Laboratory  Experience  in  Nutrition 
264,  265  (5)  Introduction  to  Food  Science 

340  or  373  (2)  Meal  Management  or  Quantity  Food 
Production  and  Service 
Interior  Environment 

240  (3)  Introduction  to  Interior  Environment 
Nursing 

425t(2)  Home  Nursing  Instructorship 
Secondary  Education 
276°'' t  (4)  Exploration  of  Teaching 

(each  block  Fall  Semester  and  Spring  Term) 
376R  t  (3)  Ttieory  and  Methods  of  Secondary 

Teaching 
476  (14)  Secondary  Teacher  Education  (full  semes- 
ter) 
t  Block  plan 

"  Semester  before  student  teaching 
General  Education  Requirements 

See    the    general    education    programs   section    of   this 
catalog  and  consult  the  college  advisement  center. 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  A  Master  of  Science  (MS.)  degree  is  also  of- 
fered in  the  department 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadline. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  emphasis  in  home  eco- 
nomics education 

Tool  Preparation.  Statistics  and  research  methodology. 

Field.  Home  economics  education 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  —any  established  minor  in 
the  College  of  Family  Living,  or  other  colleges  as  ap- 
proved by  graduate  committee.  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min). 

Required  Courses.  HomEc  530.  532.  630.  650.  and 
689 


Courses 

101.  Concepts  ol  Home  Economics  Education.  (110) 

375.  Curriculum  Development  in  Home  Economics 
Education.  (2  20)  Prerequisite  concurrent  registration 
in  SecEd  276 

489.  Extended  Programs  In  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  (2  1  2)  Prerequisite;  HomEc   375. 

Examination  of  home  economics  education  programs 
for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth 

521 R.  Worksliop  In  Home  Economics  Education.  (1- 

2  Arr    Arr   ea  )  Prerequisite   consent  ol  instructor 

530.  Home  Economics  Education  (or  Adults.  (2  2  0) 

Prerequisites   HomEc   489.  consent  of  instructor 

Principles,    practices,    programs,    materials,    and    re- 
sources lor  leaching  to  adults 


532.  Program  Evaluation  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion. (2  2  0)  Prerequisite:  SecEd  476  or  consent  of  in- 
structor 

Evaluation  techniques  and  construction  of  evaluation 
devices  unique  to  home  economics 

630.  Methods  and  Curriculum  In  Home  Economics 
Education.  (3  3  0) 

Intensive  study  of  methods  of  teaching  and  curricu- 
lum development. 

650.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  Programs.  (3  3  Arr  ) 

689.  Tiieoretlcal  Foundation  of  Home  Economics 
Education.  (3  3  Arr  ) 

Examination  of  social  and  educational  forces  which 
affect  individuals  and  families 

693R.    Independent    Readings   and   Conference.   (1- 

3. Arr  Arr   ea  ) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Honors 


Director:  Reba  L.  Keele.  Associate  Professor  of  Honors 
Studies 

Associate  Directors:  Philip  M  Flammer.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  and  Larry  H.  Peer.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanities 

Professor  of  Honors  Studies:  Marion  J  Bentley 

Associate  Professor  of  Honors  Studies:  Reba  L. 
Keele 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Honors  Program  provides  special  academic  op- 
portunities in  general  education  for  undergraduates  of 
exceptional  promise.  Open  to  qualified  students  in  every 
college  of  the  University,  it  seeks  to  enrich  rather  than 
shorten  their  academic  experience.  Students  participate 
in  Honors  while  completing  the  degree  requirements  of 
their  respective  departments 

Courses 

The  Honors  student  has  access  to  a  special  Honors 
general  education  curriculum  consisting  of  Honors  semi- 
nars in  specialized  topics  representing  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines These  courses,  typically  small  in  size  and  de- 
manding in  content,  are  taught  by  outstanding  faculty 
members  from  the  established  University  departments. 

Individual  Curriculum  Planning 

Honors  students  tailor  their  general  education  courses 
to  their  own  ob|ectives  and  interests,  subject  to  the  di- 
rectorate's approval  and  the  guidelines  of  the  general 
education  program  Extensive  individual  advisement 
from  both  program  and  University  sources  is  available  to 
students  as  they  plan  their  course  work  and  their  ca- 
reers Periodically,  students  give  the  directorate  an  ac- 
counting ol  their  work,  and  their  progress  is  reviewed  in 
detail  at  least  annually  by  an  officer  of  the  program  In 
their  sophomore  and  senior  years  students  submit  a 
comprehensive  review  of  their  work,  on  the  basis  of 
which  they  may  be  awarded  an  Honors  designation  at 
graduation  Students  seeking  the  designation  of  Highest 
Honors  are.  in  addition,  interviewed  in  an  oral  exam- 
ination by  a  faculty  panel 

Independent  Learning  Experiences 

Particularly  as  upperclassmen.  Honors  students  are  re- 
quired to  undertake  an  independent  learning  project  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Such  a  project  is 
often  related  to  the  student's  individual  career,  it  may 
be  a  scholarly  essay,  a  creative  work,  a  research  or 
leaching  assistantship.  internship,  or  traineeship  Some 
independent  learning  projects  are  carried  out  in  ofl- 
campus  locations,  among  these  are  projects  involving 
educational,   social,   technological,  or  medical  work  in 
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underdeveloped  areas  of  both  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Academic  credit  is  given  for  approved 
projects  that  entail  substantial  scholarship;  of  these,  the 
most  outstanding  earn  for  their  authors  the  designation 
"University  Scholar," 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  Honors  Program  sponsors  extracurricular  activities 
designed  to  provide  intellectual  stimulation  and  to  en- 
courage student  interaction.  Lectures,  colloquia,  films, 
and  professional  entertainment  are  regularly  offered  un- 
der the  direction  of  student  administrative  committees. 

Admission 

Students  may  apply  for  Honors  Program  membership  at 
the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity or  at  any  time  before  the  final  year  of  their  col- 
lege career  (the  earlier  the  better).  Admission  criteria  in- 
clude indications  of  intellectual  power,  motivation,  and 
self-discipline  as  revealed  in  examinations,  academic 
records,  recommendations,  essays,  and  interviews. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  doors  leading  into  and 
out  of  the  program  open,  so  that  places  are  always 
available  to  students  who  awaken  intellectually  after 
coming  to  college.  Application  forms  and  additional  in- 
formation about  Honors  at  BYU  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Honors  Program,  4012  HBLL. 


Courses 

100.  Special  Studies  in  Honors.  (1-2  0:0) 

For  students  in  the  Late  Summer  Honors  Program.  In- 
dividual and  small  group  participation  in  directed  studies 
with  selected  faculty  members 

101.  Special  Studies  in  General  Education.  ('/2-3:0  0) 
Proposed  general  education  courses  will  be  piloted 

under  this  course  number. 

115.  Readings  in  Contemporary  Tliought.  (5:3:2) 

Essential  background  in  contemporary  issues  through 
discussions,  guest  lectures,  and  written  essays  based 
on  texts  treating  the  human  legacy,  society,  science, 
ethical  challenges,  aesthetics,  etc. 

201R.  Language.  (3-5:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  designated 
by  section. 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  semantics,  grammar,  lin- 
guistics, rhetoric,  or  history  of  language. 

202R.  Ltterature.  (3-5:0:0  ea.) 
Intensive  study  of  topics. 

203R.  The  Arts.  (3-5:0:0  ea.) 
Intensive  study  of  topics  in  the  fine  arts. 

204R.  Philosophy.  (2-50  0  ea  ) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  philosophy  and  such  re- 
lated areas  as  religious  and  moral  thought. 

206R.  History.  (2-5:2-5:0  ea.)  (G-R  2  hrs.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history  and  such  related 
areas  as  archaeology. 

207R.  Behavior  and  Society.  (3-50:0  ea  ) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  psychology,  psychiatry, 
sociology,  organizational  behavior,  and  anthropology. 

208R.  State  and  Economy.  (3-5:0  0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  political  science,  internal 
relations,  jurisprudence,  economics,  and  political  and 
economic  geography. 

211R.  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications.  (3-5:0  0  ea.) 
Intensive  study  of  topics  in  mathematics  and  its  uses 
in  statistics,   computer  programming,   and  the  various 
sciences. 

212R.  The  Physical  World.  (3-5:0:0  ea  ) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  physics,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, geology,  technology,  and  physical  geography. 

213R.  Biology.  (3-5:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Honors  21 1R 
and  21 2R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  the  life  sciences  and  such 
related  areas  as  medicine  and  agriculture. 


299R.  Co-op  Ed.:  Work  Study  (0-9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: acceptance  of  proposal  by  Honors  directorate  and. 
where  applicable,  by  department  chairman. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
professional  project. 

310.  Reasoning  and  Composition.  (5:0:0) 

Intensive  development  of  skills  in  reasoning,  composi- 
tion, and  critical  reading. 

315.  Reading  the  Classics.  (83:2) 

Essential  background  in  the  classics  through  dis- 
cussions, guest  lecturers,  and  written  essays  based  on 
intensive  and  cursory  reading  of  key  literary- 
philosophical  texts. 

399R.  Co-op  Ed.:  Work  Study.  (0-9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: acceptance  of  proposal  by  Honors  directorate  and, 
where  applicable,  by  department  chairman. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
professional  project. 

401 R.  Special  Studies  In  Humanities.  (3-5:5  0  ea.) 

Selected  issues,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  for  mature  or  advanced  students. 

402R.  Special  Studies  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  (3- 

5:5:0  ea.) 

Selected  issues,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  for  mature  or  advanced  students. 

403R.  Special  Studies  In  the  Social  Sciences.  (3- 

5:5:0  ea.) 

Special  studies,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  for  mature  or  advanced  students. 

497R.  Directed  Studies.  (1-9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  ac- 
ceptance of  proposal  by  Honors  directorate  and,  where 
applicable,  by  department  chairman. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
professional  project. 


Humanities,  Classics, 
and  Comparative  Literature 


Professors:   R.    Britsch,   T.    Britsch   (Chairman,    113 

JKBA),  J.  R.  Clark,  Phillips. 
Associate  Professors:  Bassett,  S.  K.  Brown,  H.  Davis, 

Green,  Mackay,  Marshall,  Peer. 
Assistant  Professors:  Griggs,  Shumway,  Sondrup,  G. 

Tate. 
Instructor:  Duckwitz. 
Special  Instructor:  Potter. 

The  fields  of  humanities,  classics,  and  comparative  liter- 
ature offer,  collectively  and  individually,  a  rich  liberal 
arts  education,  disciplined  by  insistence  on  substantial 
foreign  language  skills  and  critical  thought  and  writing— 
a  combination  that  makes  any  one  of  the  department's 
majors  an  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  work  in 
humanistic  or  professional  (especially  legal)  disciplines, 
and  for  a  wide  range  of  employment,  including  second- 
ary teaching  in  humanities  or  Latin.  The  department  of- 
fers the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  humanities  and 
classical  civilization  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  hu- 
manities, comparative  literature,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  humanities,  classics,  and 
comparative  literature. 

General  Education.  The  department  currently  adminis- 
ters the  following  GE  evaluations  (preparatory  courses 
are  indicated  in  parentheses): 

Category  II:  Basic  Humanities  (Hum.  101):  Western 
Humanities  1  and  2  (Hum.  201,  202);  Asian  Humanities 
(Hum.  240);  American  Humanities  (Hum.  261);  In- 
troduction to  Literature:  Classical  Literature  (CICiv.  110); 
and  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (CICiv.  341). 

Category  III:  Greek  (Greek  201);  and  Latin  (Latin 
201). 
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Humanities 
Undergraduate  Program 

For  capable  students  in  the  humanities  whose  educa- 
tional objectives  are  not  met  by  a  conventional  major  in 
one  department  and  a  minor  in  another,  the  University 
otters  an  interdepartmental  major  and  minor  including 
53  or  54  semester  hours  in  art.  history,  literature  (In- 
cluding foreign  literature),  music,  and  philosophy  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  support  these  subjects  with  addi- 
tional courses  in  philosophy,  the  social  sciences,  and 
other  related  areas  Students  will  also  complete  a  for- 
eign language  program  sufficient  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  Of  the  53  or  54  semester  hours  required  in 
humanities,  art,  history,  literature,  music,  and  philoso- 
phy, at  least  25  must  be  upper-division  work 

Although  the  educational  and  vocational  goals  of 
most  students  are  perhaps  best  served  by  a  conven- 
tional major  and  minor,  selected  students  will  profit  from 
broader  training  which  includes  intensive  work  in  several 
of  the  humanities  subjects  Such  a  program  has  broad 
cultural  value.  Through  it,  students  may  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  relationships  among  the  various  human- 
ities subjects  and  obtain  a  valuable  liberal  education 
consisting  of  substantial,  well-balanced  work  in  the 
broad  field  of  the  humanities.  Students  in  humanities 
may  also  certify  to  teach  by  emphasizing  either  English 
or  one  of  the  foreign  languages  in  a  composite  major 
program  (See  the  Department  of  Education  section  of 
this  catalog ) 

It  is  recommended  that  students  arrange  their  course 
sequence  so  that  historical  relationships  can  be  ob- 
served as  far  as  possible;  for  example,  it  is  desirable  to 
take  courses  emphasizing  early  periods  in  art  or  history 
or  music  simultaneously 

Students  may  enter  the  humanities  program  only  with 
permission  of  the  chairman  or  the  coordinator  of  the 
College  of  Humanities  Advisement  Center. 

Requirements  (or  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree 
In  Humanities 


(either  comparative  or  a  single  national  literature). 

history,  music,  or  philosophy 

One  section  ol  CompLit  420R 3  hours 

Either  CiCiv.  110.  140  and  341,  CompLit  355     3  hours 

or  a  400-level  literature  course  in  Greek  or  Latin 
Phil  352  (Aesthetics) 3  hours 

Supporting  Course  Wortc.  Fourteen  or  15  hours  are  to 
be  selected  from  the  following  list  of  approved  courses 
In  choosing  some  ol  the  courses  in  this  category,  the 
student  should  attempt  to  study  at  least  one  period  hori- 
zontally (eg.,  medieval  art.  music,  literature,  etc.)  or  to 
focus  on  a  particular  culture  (e  g  ,  Asian,  American) 
Descriptions  of  several  possible  courses  ol  study  (eg  . 
Asian  emphasis,  classics  emphasis)  are  available  from 
the  department  secretary,  and  the  student  is  urged  to 
work  closely  with  a  member  of  the  department  faculty  in 
planning  his  or  her  program. 

Total 53  or  54  hours 


General  Education  and  University  Requirements 

See  the  general  education  programs 
section  of  this  catalog 


List  of  Approved  Courses 

Art  and  Design 

101  (2)  Introduction  to  Art 

102  (2)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 

103  (2)  Drawing  for  Nonmajors 
107  (2)  Painting  for  Nonmajors 
110  (2)  Design  in  Everyday  Life 
207R  (2  ea  )  Advanced  Painting  for  Nonmajors 
310  (3)  Survey  of  Western  Architecture 
31 1 .  312  (3  ea  )  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture 
313  (3)  Survey  of  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture 
400R  (3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  An  History 

401  (3)  Ancient  and  Primitive  Art 

402  (3)  Greek  Art  and  Architecture 

403  (3)  Roman  Art  and  Architecture 

405  (3)  Medieval  Art 

406  (3)  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

407  (3)  Northern  Renaissance  Art 

408  (3)  Baroque  Art 

409  (3)  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning 
Hours          410  (3)  American  Art 

411  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art 
33  412  (3)  Contemporary  Art 

415R  (3  ea.)  Special  Topics 
Language.  A  single  foreign  language 

through  the  201  level  is  required   If  previous  Classical  Civilization 

training  or  experience  allows  a  student  to  110  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  Masterpieces  in  English 

t)egin  at  a  higher  level  than  101  (e  g  ,  201).  Translation 

the  credits  saved  in  language  (e  g  .  8  hrs.  140  (1)  Classical  Myths  in  Art 

from  101.  102)  may  be  taken  in  electives 12  331R  (3  ea  )  Topics  in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in 

English  Translation 
Course  Requirements.  Hum.  201.  341  (3)  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 

202  and  either  240  or  261 9  443  (3)  Latin  and  Greek  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Either  CICiv.  110.  140  and  341,  461  (3)  Greek  Drama  in  English  Translation 

or  CompLit.  355 3 

One  course  selected  from  art  and  design.  Comparative  Literature 

literature  (either  comparative  or  a  single  310  (3)  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and 

national  literature),  history,  music,  or  Comparative  Literature 

philosophy  (must  be  selected  from  the  339R  (3  ea.)  French  Literature  in  Translation 

following  list  of  approved  courses 3  340R  (3  ea  )  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Electives 4  M^R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  ol  German  Literature  in 

Translation 

Total 64  342R  (3  ea  )  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

343R  (3  ea  )  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
,     ^^  .     .^    _     ..  .       ^  ._    ^  344R  (3  ea)  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Literature 

Required  Courses  (or  the  Bachelor  o(  Arts  Degree  34gp  ,3  gg  )  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  Literature  in 

in  Humanities  Translation 

Language.  The  student  must  demonstrate  a  thorough  355  (3)  Classics  ot  the  Western  WorW:  Homer  to 

knowledge  ot  a  foreign  language  relevant  to  his  or  her  Dante 

course  of  study  by  successfully  completing  at  least  one  356  (3)  Survey  of  European  Literature  Renaissance 

400-level  literature  course  m  a  foreign  language.  to  Modern 

420R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements 
430R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Literary  Genres 
Course  Requirements.  Hum.  201.  202.  240.  261,  311  440R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types 

and  490R 18  hours  450R  (3  ea)  Studies  in  Literary  Relations 

Primary  Emphasis  Area 12  hours  460R  (3  ea  )  Studies  m  Literary  Theory 

Selected  either  from  art  and  design,  literature  490R  (3  ea  )  Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature 
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English 
251  (3)  Fundamentals  of  Literature 
260  (3)  Vital  Themes  in  American  Literature 
270  (3)  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature 

301  (4)  Early  Masters  of  English  Literature 

302  (4)  Later  Masters  of  English  Literature 

303  (4)  Masters  of  American  Literature 

332  (3)  The  Early  English  Novel 

333  (3)  The  Later  English  Novel 

335  (3)  The  Nineteenth-Century  American  Novel 

336  (2)  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel 

337  (3)  Contemporary  Fiction 
341  (3)  English  Drama 

343  (3)  Modern  English  and  American  Drama 

350  (2)  The  Bible  as  Literature 

351  (3)  The  Criticism  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 

361  (3)  Early  American  Literature 

362  (3)  Later  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature 

363  (3)  American  Literature  from  1914  to  Mid- 
Century 

364  (2)  The  Literature  of  the  American  West 
366  (2)  Modern  Poetry 

371  (3)  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval 
Period 

372  (3)  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660:  The 
Renaissance  Period 

373  (3)  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780:  The 

374  (3)  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1832:  The 
Romantic  Period 

375  (3)  English  Literature  from  1832  to  1890:  The 
Victorian  Period 

376  (3)  English  Literature  from  1890  to  1950 

381  (3)  Chaucer 

382  (3)  Shakespeare 

383  (2)  Milton 

391  (3)  Introduction  to  Folklore 

392  (3)  American  Folklore 

500R  (1-3  ea.)  Eminent  American  Writers 
51  OR  (1-3  ea.)  Eminent  English  Writers 
History 

110,  111  (3  ea.)  World  Civilization  1 ,  2 

300  (3)  Ancient  Near  East 

302  (3)  Medieval  and  Modern  Near  East 

304  (3)  Greek  History  and  Civilization 
307  (3)  Roman  History  and  Civilization 

310  i'3)  The  Early  Middle  Ages 

31 1  (3)  The  Late  Middle  Ages 

312  (3)  The  Renaissance:  Age  of  Transition 

313  (3)  The  Reformation:  Age  of  Turmoil 
320  (3)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

322  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

323  (3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

340  (3)  Premodern  Asia 

341  (3)  Modern  Asia 

429  (3)  European  Intellectual  History  since  the 

Enlightenment 
445  (3)  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought 

471  (3)  U.S.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  to  1865 

472  (3)  US   Intellectual  and  Social  History  since  1865 
488  (3)  Historiography 

Humanities 

101  (3)  An  Introduction  to  the  Humanities 
Languages 
Chinese 
441,  442  (4  ea.)  Classical  and  Documentary 

Chinese 
443  (4)  Modern  Chinese  Literature 
445  (3)  Chinese  Culture 
French 
440  (4)  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature 
441,  442  (3  ea.)  Survey  of  French  Literature  and 
Culture 

443  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

444  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  French  Civilization 
German 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  German-speaking 
Peoples 


440  (4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

441  (3)  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
to  1700 

442  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century 

443  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

444  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Greek 
429  (3)  Greek  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis 

431  (3)  Homer,  The  Odyssey 

432  (3)  Heroditus 

441  (3)  Greek  Lyric  Poetry 

442  (3)  Sophocles  and  Euripides 

445  (3)  Classical  Greek  Culture 
530  (3)  Thucydies 

Italian 

440  (4)  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  Italian  Civilization 

460  (3)  The  Age  of  Dante 

465  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

470  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

485  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 
Japanese 

443,  444  (3  ea.)  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

445  (3)  Japanese  Culture 
Latin 

429  (3)  Latin  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis 

430  (3)  Livy 

431  (3)  Vergil 

432  (3)  Horace  and  Catullus 
Portuguese 

441  (4)  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature 
445  (2)  Iberian  Culture 

451  (4)  Survey  of  Brazilian  Literature 
455  (2)  Ibero-Amerlcan  Culture 
Russian 

440  (2)  Russian  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
through  the  Eighteenth  Century 

441  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century 

442  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Scandinavian 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 

441  (4)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 

445  (4)  Swedish  Literature 

447  (4)  Finnish  Literature 
Spanish 

439  (3)  Elements  of  Literary  Analysis 

441  (4)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

445  (3)  Iberian  Civilization 

451  (4)  Survey  of  Hispanic-American  Literature 

454  (3)  Hispanic-American  Novel 

455  (2)  Ibero-American  Culture 

458  (3)  Hispanic-American  Short  Story 
470R  (3  ea  )  Golden  Age  Literature 

Music 

101  (3)  Introduction  to  Music  (not  for  music 

emphasis) 
103  (2)  Survey  of  Music  Literature 
195  (2)  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  1  (music 

emphasis  only) 
303  (3)  World  Music  Cultures 
484,  485  (3  ea.)  History  of  Music 

Note:  Humanities  majors  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
one  or  two  of  the  many  participation  courses  offered 
by  the  Music  Department. 

Philosophy 

110  (3)  Foundations  of  Philosophical  Thought 

221  (3)  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western 
Philosophy 

222  (3)  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Philosophy 
352  (3)  Aesthetics 

371 R  (2-5  ea.)  Topics  in  Philosophy 
372R  (2-5  ea.)  Figures  in  Philosophy 
373R  (2-5  ea.)  Historical  Movements  in  Philosophy 
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Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  o'  Arts  (M  A  ) 

Entrance  Examination  Re<)ulred.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Language  Prerequisite.  Successful  completion  of  at 
least  one  400-level  literature  course  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr  min  — 699R) 

Course  Wortt.  Two  sections  of  Hum  620R  (in  different 
periods),  two  sections  of  Hum  690R  (on  different  top- 
ics), and  12  additional  hours  in  literature,  music  history, 
art  history,  philosophy,  or  history,  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  students  committee,  to  total  24  hours 

Examinations 

1  By  the  end  of  his  or  her  second  semester  of  resi- 
dency, the  student  must  pass  a  general  written  ex- 
amination on  western  humanities,  covering  somewhat 
more  intensively  the  material  offered  in  Hum.  201- 
202  A  reading  list  and  syllabus  may  be  otJtained 
from  the  department  secretary 

2.  The  final  oral  examination  will  cover  the  student  s 
areas  of  concentration  and  will  include  the  thesis  de- 
fense 


Courses 

101.  An  Introduction  to  the  Humanities.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-HA) 

Applied  aesthetics,  emphasizing  forms  and  relation- 
ships of  the  major  arts— literature,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music 

140.  (Hum.-CICIv.)  Classical  Mytlis  In  Art  (110) 

Introduction  to  the  gods,  heroes,  and  myths  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  illustrated  in  their  art  Slide-illus- 
trated  lectures 

201.  The  Arts  In  Western  Culture:  Age  of  Greece  to 
Renaissance.  (33  0)  (G-HA) 

Development  of  the  ma|or  arts— literature  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music— in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance 

202.  The  Arts  In  Western  Culture:  Late  Renaissance 
to  the  Modem  Age.  (3:3  0)  (G-HA) 

Development  of  the  major  arts— literature,  painting 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music— from  the  late  Ren- 
aissance to  the  present 

240.  (Hum.-Asian)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of 
Asia.  (3  3  0)  (G-HA) 

The  major  arts  of  Asian  cultures  m  their  historical,  re- 
ligious, and  philosophical  settings 

261.  The  ArU  In  American  Culture.  (3  3  0)  (G-HA) 

DevekDpment  of  the  major  arts— literature,  painting, 
sculpture  architecture,  and  music— in  America  from  co- 
lonial times  to  the  present 

300R.  European  Humanities  and  the  Arts.  (5  4  2) 

311.  Methodology  and  Theory  of  Comparative  Study 

of  the  Humanities.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite   Hum    201 .  202 
or  conse'^t  o*  instructor 

341.  (Hum.-CICIv.)  Greek   and  Roman   Mythology. 

(22.0) 
Greek  and  Roman  gods  goddesses,  and  myths. 

342.  (Hum.-Aslan)  Oriental  Mythology.  (2  0  0) 

Discussion  ol  myths    legends    and  loiklonc  traditions 
in  Oriental  cultures 
34S.    (Hum.-Russlan)    Cultural    Survey    ol    Russia. 

(3.31) 
Study  in  English  ot  Slave  culture   emphasizing  Russia 

Q  EngUsh  391.  Studies  In  Folklore.  (3  3  0) 


401.  (Hum.-Scand.)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia. 

(3  3  0)  (G-HA) 

Scandinavian  culture  from  the  Vikings  to  the  present. 
Works  may  be  read  m  English  translation. 

445.  (Hum.-Japanese)  Japanese  Culture.  (3  3  0) 

Aspects  of  culture,  visual  arts,  and  relignus  and  phil- 
osophical thought  that  produce  the  unique  Japanese 
character  Works  may  be  read  m  English 

446.  (Hum.-Chlnese  445)  Chinese  Culture.  (330) 
Prerequisite   consent  ol  instructor 

Introduction  to  institutions,  culture,  and  tine  arts  of 
China  Works  may  be  read  in  English 

490R.  Seminar  in  Humanities.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite 
senior  status  wilh  major  in  humanities  or  a  related  dis- 
cipline. 

Extensive  reading,  analysis,  and  presentation  ol  pa- 
pers concerning  problems  in  the  humanities— period 
classification,  relationships  between  the  arts,  and  cur- 
rent critical  practice 

595R.  Directed  Readings.  i^^-2  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

620R.  Period  Studies  in  the  Humanities.  (33:0) 

Topics  vary 

690.  Seminar  In  the  Humanities.  (3  30) 

Topics  vary 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Classics 
Undergraduate  Program 

The  Classics  area  of  the  Department  of  Humanities. 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature  offers  instruction  in 
classical  civilization  and  in  the  languages  of  Coptic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  The  classical  languages,  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  indispensable  tools  for  prospective  students  m 
classics,  biblical  and  early  Christian  studies,  ancient  his- 
tory, romance  philology,  and  comparative  literature. 
They  are  also  strongly  recommended  for  the  study  of 
linguistics  and  all  literature  of  the  Western  world.  Greek 
IS  particularly  necessary  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  Greek  and  Latin  are  in- 
dispensable tor  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers 


Classical  Civilization 

The  following  courses  presuppose  no  knowledge  ol  the 
Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  are  open  to  all  students. 
They  are  especially  recommended  for  students  who  de- 
sire an  understanding  of  the  ancient  tradition  underlying 
modern  literature  in  the  Western  world 

Requirements  for  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  In 
Classical  Civilization 

1.  Classics  &r»d  Ancient  History  Courses 

Classical  Language— Greek  or  Latin  101,  102, 

201,  301 16 

CICiv    110 3 

CICiv  331R ; 3 

ClCiv  341 2 

CiCiv  461 2 

Greek  445  or  Latin  441  and  442  3  or  6 

Hist   304  or  307  3 

Tolai  hours  32  or  35 

2.  Geiteral  Education  Courses 

See  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
calak^g 

Other  recommended  courses,  but  not  allowed  as  sub- 
stitutions to  the  Classics  and  ancient  history  courses  list- 
ed atx3ve  are— 

ArtOs  402  (3)  Greek  Art  and  Architecture 
ArtDs  403  (3)  Roman  Art  and  Architecture 
Phil  221  (3)  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western 

Phik>sophy 
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Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (MA.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (general  aptitude). 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  recommended 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  in  Latin  or  Greek 
or  their  equivalent  and  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German. 

Reld.  Classics  (with  an  area  of  emphasis  in  Greek,  Lat- 
in, or  the  teaching  of  Latin). 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  hu- 
manities or  the  sciences;  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr  min— 699R). 

Required  Courses.  None. 

Courses 

100R.  Special  Classics  Summer  Seminar.  (110  ea  ) 

Classical  sampler  for  students  desiring  an  introduction 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
mythology,  art  and  literature,  history  and  philosophy. 

110.  Greek  and  Latin  Masterpieces  in  English  Trans- 
lation. (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Introduction  to  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  authors: 
Homer,  Aechylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Catallus,  Plautus,  Juvenal,  etc 

140.  (CICiv.-Hum.)  Classical  Myths  in  Art.  (110) 

Gods,  heroes,  and  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  illustrated  in  their  art.  Slide-illustrated  lectures. 

331 R.  Topics  In  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  In  English 
Translation.  (330  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  epic,  lyric,  drama,  literary 
theory,  oratory  and  rhetoric,  satire,  and  historical  and 
philosophical  writers. 

341.   (CICIv.-Hum.)  Greek  and  Roman   Mythology. 

(2:2:0)  (G-HA) 
Greek  and  Roman  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths. 

443.  Latin  and  Greek  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

(3:3:0) 

Influence  of  the  classical  heritage  on  medieval  liter- 
ature, emphasizing  history,  epic,  romance,  theatre,  and 
writings  of  church  fathers. 

461.  Greek  Drama  In  English  Translation.  (2  2:0) 

Selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Europides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Menander. 

620.  World's  Chief  Languages.  (2  0:0) 

Greek 

A  major  in  Greek  requires  32  hours  of  course  work, 
which  must  include  Greek  201.  301,  321,  431,  432, 
445;  CICiv,  110;  either  CICiv.  341  or  461;  and  7  hours 
from  Greek  411,  429,  441,  442.  A  departmental  minor 
in  Greek  requires  20  hours  of  course  work  in  Greek 
beyond  the  first  year. 

Courses 

101,  102.  Elementary  Greek.  (440  ea  ) 

201.  Intermediate  Greek  Reading  and  Composition. 

(4:4:1) 

301.  Classical  Greek  Poetry:  Homer's  Iliad.  (3  3  0) 

(G-HA)  Prerequisite:  Greek  201  or  consent  of  instructor, 

302.  Classical  Greek  Prose.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Greek  201  or  equivalent. 

321.  Third-Year  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3:3  0) 
Prerequisite:  Greek  301  or  equivalent 

Exercises  in  the  composition  of  easy  Greek  prose, 
correlated  with  readings  in  the  Attic  Orators 

411.  New  Testament  In  Greek:  Gospels.  (330)  Pre- 
requisite: Greek  201  or  equivalent. 


429.  Greek  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  (G- 

HA)  Prerequisite  Greek  322  or  equivalent. 
Exercises  in  criticism  of  Greek  prose  and  poetry. 

431.  Homer,  the  Odyssey.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  Greek 
301  or  equivalent. 

432.  Herodotus.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek  301  or 
equivalent. 

441.  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek 
301. 

442.  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 
Greek  301 

445.  Classical  Greek  Culture.  (3:30)  (G-HA) 
Conducted  in  English 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Greek.  (1-3:Arr  0  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: Greek  literature,  excluding  301 . 

530.  Thucydldes.  (3:30) 

561.  Attic  Orators.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

590R.  Directed  Readings  in  Greek.  (1-2:Arr:0  ea ) 
Prerequisite:  B.A.  degree  in  Greek  or  equivalent. 

612.  Readings  in  Greek:  Paul's  Letters.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Greek  41 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

613.  Readings  in  Greek:  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek  411  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

665.  The  Greek  Historians.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

671.  Homer.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

679.  The  Greek  Dramatists.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

694R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 


Latin 

A  major  in  Latin  requires  32  hours  of  course  work, 
which  must  include  Latin  201.  301,  321,  322,  431,  432, 
441,  442;  CICiv  341  and  110;  and  either  Latin  429  or 
561.  A  teaching  major  in  Latin  must  also  include  Latin 
377.  A  departmental  minor  in  Latin  requires  20  hours  of 
course  work  in  Latin  beyond  the  first  year.  A  teaching 
minor  in  Latin  must  also  include  Latin  377. 


Courses 

101,  102.  First- Year  Latin.  (4  4:0  ea  ) 

For  those  who  have  had  no  Latin.  Mastery  of  pro- 
nunciation, declensions,  and  conjugations.  Correlation 
of  Latin  originals  with  English  derivatives.  Graded  read- 
ing. Characteristics  of  Roman  civilization. 

Ill,  112.  Beginning  Latin— Accelerated.  (440  ea.) 

201.  Second-Year  Latin.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin  102 
or  three  units  of  Latin  in  high  school 
Readings  from  Caesar,  Livy,  etc.,  with  a  review  and 

continuation  or  grammar. 

301.  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin 
201 

Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Vergil's 
Aeneid.  Book  I, 

302.  Classical  Latin  Prose.  (2.2:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin 
201  or  equivalent, 

Cicero  I.  II;  Catiline 

315.  Prelegal  Latin.  (2:20)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Recommended  for  prelegal  students. 

316.  Elements  of  Technical  and  Scientific  Terminol- 
ogy. (3:2  0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

For  premedlcal  and  predental  students  and  students 
in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 
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317.  Latin  lor  Archivists  and  Genealogical  Researclt- 

ers.  (3:1  1) 

321,   322.   Third-Year  Grammar  and   Composition. 

(3;3;0  ea  )  Prerequisite  Latin  301  or  112  or  equivalent 

377.  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures.  (3  3:1)  Prereq- 
uisites. SecEd.  276  and  Latin  322  or  equivalent. 

Skills  mastery,  hearing,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
Identification  of  teacher-pupil  activities  required  for  con- 
ceptual learning  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  appli- 
cation of  linguistic  techniques  to  practical  classroom  re- 
quirements 

429.  Latin  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3  0)  (G- 
HA)  Prerequisite:  Latin  322  or  equivalent 

430.  LIvy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite   Latin  302  or  equivalent. 
Selections  from  Livy's  Ab  Urba  Condita 

431.  Vergil.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Latin  301  or  112  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432.  Kiorace  and  Catullus.  (330)  Prerequisites:  Latin 
301  or  112  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441,   442.   Survey   ol   Latin    Uterature   and   Culture. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 
Conducted  in  English 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8:1  20-40)  Pre- 
requisites SecEd   276   Latin  321.  377. 

490R.  Individual  Study  In  l^tin.  (1-3:Arr  0  ea  )     • 

561.  Medieval  (.aUn.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin  301  or 
112  or  equivalent 

621.  Romance  Philology.  (330) 

661.  Cicero.  (3:3:0) 

665.  The  L^Un  Historians.  (3  3  0) 

671.  Virgil.  (3  3  0) 

675.  The  L^n  Poets.  (3  3:0) 

679.  The  Latin  Dramatists.  (3:3:0) 

681,  682.  The  l.atin  Fathers.  (330  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  Instructor 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2  Arr  0  ea  ) 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (2:2  0  ea  ) 

694R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  i,2:2  0  ea  ) 

Classical  Languages  Course. 

321R.  Coptic  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor 

Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature  as  a  discipline  is  the  study  of  lit- 
erature In  the  broadest  and  most  general  sense.  View- 
ing literature  from  an  international  perspective,  it  seeks 
to  overcome  any  prejudice  or  narrowness  that  might  be 
associated  with  nationalistic  studies  of  literature  while 
neither  denying  nor  minimizing  the  value  and  vitality  of 
the  different  national  traditions  It  endeavors  to  answer 
questions  that  all  but  defy  response  with  reference  to  a 
single  literary  tradition  but  invite  investigation  in  a  more 
comprehensive  context  Comparative  literature  may  be 
profitably  pursued  either  as  a  discipline  In  its  own  right 
or  as  an  adjunct  to  more  specific  literary  studies 

Undergraduate  Program 

Language 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  two  langauges  relevant  to  the 
student's  program  is  required  (one  of  these  may  be 
English  If  the  student  elects  to  emphasize  English  or 
American  literature)  Competence  will  normally  be  dem- 
onstrated in  course  work,  but  an  examination  may  be 
required.  Students  planning  advanced  work  in  com- 
parative literature  should  gam  a  reading  knowledge  of 
an  additional  modern  language  and  a  classical  lan- 
guage 


Course  Requirements 

CompLii  310,  two  sections  of  420R  (in  different  peri- 
ods), two  sections  of  430R  (in  different  genres):  either 
440R,  450R.  or  460R.  490R;  355  or  a  400-level  liter- 
ature course  in  Greek  or  Latin;  and  12  additional  hours 
in  literature  courses  dealing  with  works  in  the  original 
language  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  supplement 
their  programs  with  relevant  courses  in  humanrtjes,  piii- 
losophy,  and  other  related  areas.  Total:  36  hours 

Examination 

During  the  last  semester  of  residency  the  student  will  be 
required  to  take  a  written  examination  covering  literary 
theory,  the  history  of  literature,  problems  of  genre  study, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  students  Individual  program 
(in  some  cases  an  oral  examination  will  also  t>e  re- 
quired) Satisfactory  performance  on  this  examination  is 
a  requirement  for  graduation,  which  is  not  guaranteed 
simply  by  passing  the  required  courses 

Advisement 

Students  are  urged  to  work  closely  with  a  member  of 
the  comparative  literature  faculty  in  planning  their 
course  of  study 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (MA) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  in  the  UeVi  of  grad- 
uate emphasis  or  an  undergraduate  major  or  strong  mi- 
nor In  each  selected  emphasis  area 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr   min  — 699R). 

Language.  A  thorough  reading  knowledge  of  three  lan- 
guages, one  of  which  must  tie  German  or  French,  and 
one  of  which  may  t>e  English  if  the  student  chooses  to 
emphasize  English  or  American  literature  Competence 
may  t>e  demonstrated  either  by  examination  or  appropri- 
ate course  work  Students  planning  advanced  work  in 
comparative  literature  shoukl  acquire  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  another  modern  language  and  a  classical  lan- 
guage 

Course  Wortc.  CompLlt.  610,  two  sections  of  CompLrt. 
620R  (in  different  periods),  two  sections  of  CompLit. 
630R  (in  different  genres),  and  9  additional  hours  oi 
relevant  literature  courses. 

Examination.   During   the   last  semester  of  residency, 

students  will  take  a  written  and  oral  examination  cov- 
ering their  areas  of  concentration  and  general  literary 
theory  In  addition  to  material  specifically  represented  by 
course  work,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  primary  and  secondary  texts  on 
the  Masters  Reading  List  (available  from  the  depart- 
ment office)  The  defense  of  the  thesis  will  normally  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  oral  examination 

TiMsis.  Students  should  contact  the  department  chair- 
man for  details  during  their  first  semester  of  residency 

Minor.  Although  there  is  no  minor  in  comparative  liter- 
ature at  the  MA  level,  students  are  invited  to  use  com- 
parative literature  courses  to  support  their  work  in  other 
areas 

Ph.D.  Minor  in  Comparative  Literature 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  three  literary  traditions,  one  of 
which  must  be  French  or  German,  in  two  periods  each. 
All  readings  must  be  done  in  the  original  language. 
Competence  will  be  demonstrated  m  a  written  and  an 
oral  examination  covering  the  students  areas  of  con- 
centration Students  may  be  asked  to  demonstrate  tfieir 
facility  with  the  languages  relevant  to  their  program  dur- 
ing either  or  both  of  the  examinations 
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Courses 

310.  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and  Com- 
parative Literature.  (3:3;0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite;  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 

Metfiods  of  literary  analysis,  empfiasizing  basic  issues 
of  comparative  literature  and  prosody  and  other  prob- 
lems related  to  foreign  language  texts. 

339R.   (CompLit.-Frencli)   French    Literary   Master- 
pieces In  Translation.  (3:3:0) 
Topics  vary. 

340R.  (CompLlt.-Russian)  Russian  Literature  in 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Introduction  to  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Rus- 
sian literature.  General  survey  Fall  Semester;  individual 
authors  other  semesters. 

341 R.  (CompLit.-German)  Masterpieces  of  German 
Literature  In  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea  )  (G-HA) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  German  literature  in  Eng- 
lish translation.  Topic  varies  each  semester. 

343R.  (CompLlt.-Japanese)  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Japanese  literature  in 
translation  Topics  vary. 

344R.  (CompLlt.-Scand.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandina- 
vian Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Topic  varies  each  semester.  Works  may  be  read  in 
English  translation. 

346R.  (CompLH.-Spanlsti)  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  Lit- 
erature in  Translation.  (3:3:0) 

Readings  from  outstanding  writers  of  Spain,  Brazil, 
and  Spanish  America.  Topics  vary. 

355.  (CompLlt.-Engl.)  Classics  of  ttie  Western  World: 
Homer  to  Dante.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Careful  reading  of  major  works  of  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Dante  in  translation. 

356.  (CompLit.-Engi.)  European  Literature:  Renais- 
sance to  Modern.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

European  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  neo- 
classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  and  sym- 
bolism in  translation. 

n  English  391.  Studies  In  Folklore.  (3:3:0) 

420R.  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 
(G-HA)  Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in 
CompLit.  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Various  literary  periods,  movements,  etc.,  and  the 
problems  of  periodization  Topics  vary. 

430R.  Studies  In  Literary  Genres.  (3:3:0  ea )  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit. 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Various  genres  (e.g.,  novel,  epic,  tragedy)  and  gener- 
ic problems.  Topics  vary  (meets  conjointly  with  Engl, 
338  when  the  topic  is  modern  European  novel). 

440R.  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G- 
HA)  Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in 
CompLit.  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Major  literary  themes  (e.g.,  Faust,  Don  Juan,  Ulys- 
ses), types,  motifs,  and  problems  of  literary  typology. 
Topics  vary. 

450R.  Studies  In  Literary  Relations.  (3:3:0  ea )  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit. 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Interrelations  of  national  literatures  and  figures  and  lit- 
erature with  other  areas  of  knowledge  (art,  history,  law, 
psychology,  music,  etc.).  Topics  vary. 

460R.  Studies  In  Literary  Theory.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit. 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Critical  theories  of  literature  and  literary  analysis.  Top- 
ics vary. 

490R.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature.  (3:0:0  ea  ) 

Reading,  analysis,  and  presentation  of  papers  con- 
cerning topics  in  comparative  literature.  Topics  vary. 


595R.  Directed  Readings.  (l-3:Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 

For  undergraduate  or  graduate  majors  only.  Arranged 
with  department  chairman. 

610.   Methods   of   Study  In  Comparative  Literature. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Relationships  among  literatures  and  analysis  of  types, 
genres,  styles,  etc.;  definition  of  movements  and  peri- 
ods. 

620R.  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit. 
610  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Topic  varies. 

630R.  Studies  In  Literary  Genres.  (3:30  ea  )  Prerequi- 
site: prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  610  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
Topic  varies. 

690R.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature.  (3:0:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  CompLit  610  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  comparative  literature.  Course  content 
varies  from  semester  to  semester. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:0  ea.) 
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Associate  Professors:  DeHoyos,  Garbe,  Gowans,  Os- 
borne. 

Assistant  Professors:  Banks,  Bennion,  Black,  Cham- 
berlain, Fox,  Harmon,  Lofgreen,  Maestas  (Chairman, 
115  BRMB),  Pope,  Rainer,  Rigby,  Sumpter,  West- 
over. 

Indian  Education 

This  department  exists  to  prepare  Indian  students  and 
other  minorities  with  U.S.  citizenship  to  succeed  in  col- 
lege work  and  to  make  meaningful  contributions  to  so- 
ciety. 

Freshman  Indian  and  other  minority  students  register 
in  the  Department  of  Indian  Education  upon  admission 
to  the  University;  later,  they  transfer  to  any  of  the  de- 
gree programs  available  in  the  University's  various  col- 
leges. 

Services  of  the  Department 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  main  areas  which 
serve  the  student:  Indian  Student  Activities,  Indian  Per- 
sonal Services,  and  Indian  Academic  Services. 

Indian  Student  Activities 

The  Indian  student  organization,  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers,  coordinates  many  of  the  Indian  student  activi- 
ties both  on  and  off  campus.  In  addition,  the  Student 
Activities  area  sponsors  important  creative  and  service 
projects  in  which  Indian  students  may  engage.  In  these 
ways,  students  enjoy  extracurricular  learning  opportun- 
ities which  help  to  prepare  them  for  future  leadership. 

Indian  Personal  Services 

Indian  Personal  Services  (160  BRMB)  offers  all  minority 
students  with  U.S.  citizenship  career,  academic,  and 
personal  counseling;  financial  aid  assistance;  and  tutor- 
ing. 

Academic  Services. 

In  the  Academic  Services  area,  faculty  members  teach 
sections  of  courses  in  which  Indian  students,  as  well  as 
others,  enroll.  Most  of  these  courses  are  not  located  in 
the  department:  Indian  students  take  regular  University 
courses.  However,  the  faculty  members  in  the  depart- 
ment who  teach  sections  which  include  Indian  students 
are  especially  well  equipped  to  help  these  students 
bridge  the  differences  tietween  their  various  cultural 
backgrounds  and  the  academic  style  of  the  university. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  courses  which 
are  recommended  for  incoming  freshman  and  transfer 
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Indian   students   is   made   available   to   these   students 
upon  admission 

The  following  list  of  courses  includes  Indian  Education 
courses  and  courses  having  sections  taught  by  the  In- 
dian Education  faculty  in  which  it  is  especially  advanta- 
geous tor  Indian  students  to  enroll 

Courses 

□  Chemistry    100.    Elementary    College    Chemistry. 

(33:0) 

Mathematics    100.    Elementary    Mathematics.    (1 


S 


5) 

n  Physical  Science  100.  Fundamentals  In  Physics. 

(3:3:0) 

101.  Introduction  to  Indian  America.  (3  3  0) 

Modular  course  surveying  historical  and  contemporary 
Indian  America  history,  culture,  language,  literature,  art. 
music,  education,  and  current  problems 

n  Business  Education  101.  Beginning  Typewriting. 

□  Geology  101.  Introduction  to  Geology.  (3  2  2) 

S  Zoology  101.  Introduction  to  Biological  Science. 
3:3)  (G-BS) 

n  Geology  102.  Introduction  to  Geology  Lat>oratory. 

(1:0:2) 

aESL  104.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Read- 
).  (4  3:2) 

n  English  105.  Basic  Writing  Review.  (2:2:1) 

107.  Contemporary  issues  in  Indian  Affairs.  (3:30) 
(G-SS) 

Historical  and  contemporary  evaluation  of  Indian 
movements  and  Indian  legislation  on  the  national,  state, 
and  tnbal  levels 

Q  English  107.  Basic  Reading  Review.  (2  2:1) 

G  General  Studies.  110.  EffecUve  Shjdy  and  Adjust- 
ment to  College.  (1  2  0) 

111.  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts.  (2  2  0) 

Introduction  to  the  living  arts  of  Indian  cultures,  in- 
cluding silversmithing.  pottery  making,  weaving,  bench- 
ing, painting,  and  basket  making 

Q  Business   Education   111.   Elementary  Shorthand. 

(4:51) 

Q  Sociology  111.  introductory  Sociology.  (3  3  0) 

Business  Education  112.  intermediate  Shorthand. 

51) 

Q  Sociology  112.  Modem  Social  Problems.  (3  3  0) 
Q  English  115.  College  Reading  and  Writing.  (4  4  1) 

n  General    Studies    121.    College    Developmental 

Reading.  ( 1  1  1 ) 

Q  Matiiematics  121.  Technical  Mathematics.  (3  2  3) 

el  Religion   121,   122.   introduction   to  the   Book   of 
ormon.  (2  2  1  ea  ) 

n  Business   Education   203.   Speedl>uliding   In   Pro- 
duction Typewriting.  (2  3  2) 

201.  Music  of  Indian  America.  (2  2  0) 

Understanding  the  general  characteristics  of  Indian 
music  and  analyzing  Indian  songs 

202R.  Music  Lab.  (2  0  2) 

Applying  the  fundamental  concepts  of  melody, 
rhythm,  form,  styles,  and  scales  basic  to  Indian  music 

Q  Business    Education    203.    Production    Typing. 

(2:5:0) 

G  Religion  211,  212.  The  New  Testament.  i2  2  0  ea  ) 

n  Sociology  223.   Racial  and  Minority-Group  Rela- 
Bons.  (3:3  0) 


8 


H 


Religion  231,  232.  The  Gospel  In  Principle  af«d 
ractice.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 

S  English   250R.    Literature    (Indian    In    Literature). 
,    3:0) 

□  Religion  261.  Introduction  to  Genealogy.  (2  2  0) 

P  University  Studies  300R.  Independent  Group  Stud- 
ies. (Arr  ) 

yl  Mathematics  305.  Basic  Concepts  of  Mathemat- 
s.  (3  3  0) 

9  Mathematics    306.    Concepts    of    Mathematics. 
3:0) 

307.  Contemporary  Issues  In  Indian  America.  (3  30) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisite    Amind    107  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor 

Research  in  historical  and  contemporary  problems 
facing  urban  and  reservation  Indians:  government 
agencies  dealing  with  Indians 

Q  English   312.   Critical   and   Interpretive   Writing. 

(3:0:3) 

G  English    315.    Exposition    and    Report    Writing. 

(3  3  0) 

G  Political  Science  31 9R.  Topics  In  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

323.  introduction  to  Indian  Education.  (3  3  0) 

Provides  sufficient  background  for  teachers  of  Indian 
students  to  understand  learning  difficulties  of  language 
and  culture  and  to  become  aware  of  government  title 
programs. 

G  Religion  341.  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  to 

Il46.  (2:2  0) 

G  Religion  342.  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  aflsr 

me.  (2  2:0) 

G  Zoology  355.  Sociobiology.  (33:0) 

401.  Indian  Oral  Tradition.  (3  3  0) 

History  and  use  of  language  among  American  In- 
dians: oral  tradition  of  legends,  myths,  and  oratory;  im- 
pact of  Indian  languages  today 

445.  Contemporary  Native  American  Address.  (3  30) 

Native  American  orators  in  tXDth  historical  and  con- 
temporary contexts,  emphasizing  styles,  central  themes, 
and  common  analogies 

G  History   462.   American   Westward    Movement   to 
T125.  (2  2:0) 

G  History  463.  American  Westward  Movement  aftor 
Il25.  (2  2  0) 

498R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-200)  Prerequisites:  Am- 
ind   101,  107.  and  323 
Directed  readings  in  Native  American  Studies  minor 


Native  American  Studies  Minor 

Coordinator:  Fred  R   Gowans  (172  BRMB) 

Undergraduate  Program 

K/iany  Indian  and  non-indian  students  graduating  from 
Brigham  Young  University  in  studies  such  as  education, 
sociology,  business,  and  political  science  will  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  native  American  people  because  of 
the  nature  ol  their  occupations 

The  native  American  studies  minor  is  designed  to 
augment  and  supplement  students  of  various  disciplines 
so  that  they  may  become  more  culturally  aware  of  the 
heritage  of  the  American  Indian,  thus  promoting  tjetter 
understanding  and  cooperation 

Trie  minor  has  been  designed  so  that  the  student 
may  select  classes  trom  a  variety  ol  interdeptanmental 
courses  it  desiring  a  general  l)ackground.  or  a  com- 
bination of  classes  can  be  selected  lor  an  in-depth 
study  in  a  specific  discipline 
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Students  may  make  application  or  obtain  further  infor- 
mation by  contacting  the  coordinator. 

Requirements 

A  total  of  18  hours  (in  addition  to  a  regular  major)  di- 
vided as  follows: 

1.  Core  courses:  Indian  Ed.  101,  107.  323 9  hours 

2.  Elective  courses  chosen  from  the  following 
departments 9  hours 

List  of  Courses 

Agricultural  Economics 
355  (3)  Rural  Development  Economics 

Anthropology 
31 7  (3)  Native  People  of  North  America 
320  (2)  The  North  American  Indian  Today 

Art  and  Design 
105  (2)  Ceramics  for  Nonmajors 

Archaeology 
415  (3)  Southwestern  Archaeology 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
221  (2)  Weaving 

Education  (Secondary) 
376R  (1)  Self-Concept  Development 
376R  (1)  Adapting  Instruction  for  Culturally  Different 
Students 

English 
250R  (3)  The  American  Indian  in  American  Literature 

History 
457  (3)  The  Indian  in  Latin  American  History 
460  (3)  The  Hispanic  Southwest 

462  (2)  American  Westward  Ivlovement  to  1825 

463  (2)  American  Westward  Movement  after  1 825 
469  (2)  The  Indian  in  American  History 

Indian  Education 
101  (3)  Introduction  to  Indian  America 
107  (3)  Contemporary  Issues  in  Indian  Affairs 
111  (3)  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
201  (2)  Music  of  Indian  America 
202R  (1  ea.)  Music  Laboratory— only  2  hours  of  credit 

applicable  toward  degree 
307  (3)  Contemporary  Issues  in  Indian  America 
323  (3)  Introduction  to  Indian  Education 
401  (3)  Indian  Oral  Tradition 
445  (3)  Contemporary  Native  American  Address 
498R  (1-2)  Directed  Readings 

Linguistics 

101  (4)  First-Year  Navajo 

102  (4)  First-Year  Navajo 

201  (3)  Navajo:  Language  and  Culture 

301  (3)  Advanced  Navajo 

301 R  (4  ea.)  Audio-Lingual  Study  of  an  Uncommon 
Language 

302R  (4  ea.)  Audio-Lingual  Study  of  an  Uncommon 
Language 

Political  Science 
31 9R  (3  ea.)  Indian  Tribal  Government 

Religion 
261  (2)  Introduction  to  Genealogy  [Native  American] 

Sociology 
223  (3)  Racial  and  Minority  Group  Relations. 
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Professors:  Grover  (Chairman,   230  SNLB),   Hinckley, 

McArthur,  McKell,  Nish 
Associate  Professors:  Jenkins,  McKinnon. 
Assistant  Professors:  Gonzales,  Hill,  Shepherd. 

The  Industrial  Education  Department  provides  the  follow- 
ing major  areas  of  instruction: 


1.  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education,  offering  instruc- 
tion leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  to  prepare 
industrial  arts  teachers  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Courses  are  available  to  elementary  teach- 
ers in  industrial  arts  and  career  education. 

2.  Technical  Teacher  Education,  offering  instruction 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  to  prepare 
teachers  primarily  for  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

3.  Vocational  Education,  offering  instruction  leading  to 
a  baccalaureate  degree  to  prepare  teachers  tor  state 
trade  and  industrial  certification. 

4.  Graduate  Program,  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
or  the  Master  of  Industrial  Education  degree,  de- 
signed to  prepare  master  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
coordinators  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
Note:  In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education, 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  available,  with  mi- 
nor emphasis  in  industrial  education. 

5.  The  General  Service  Courses,  open  to  all  students 
These  courses  offer  basic  experiences  in  fundamen- 
tal operations  and  processes  and  are  designed  to 
give  exploration,  guidance,  and  consumer  knowledge 
of  modern  industry  and  crafts. 


Undergraduate  Program 

students  are  encouraged  to  seek  early  advisement  from 
the  department  concerning  the  major  program.  Students 
should  take  courses  in  this  major  concurrently  with  the 
general  education  requirements  to  provide  a  smooth 
functioning  of  the  program.  Students  beginning  their 
professional  preparation  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  may 
find  it  necessary  to  devote  additional  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  since  they  usually  will  not  have 
taken  the  technical  laboratory  courses  in  the  depth 
areas  of  the  curriculum. 

General  Education  Requirements 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education  re- 
quirements (including  religion)  are  in  addition  to  the 
course  requirements  shown  in  the  typical  program.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  integrated  course 
program  from  their  department  office. 

Educational  Requirements  for  Certification 

Refer  to  the  Education  section  for  industrial  education 
certification  standards. 

Note:  Consult  with  your  adviser  before  registering  for 
SecEd.  376R  or  476. 

Students  must  not  assume  that  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation  will  mean  that  they  have 
completed  certification  requirements.  It  is  the  students' 
responsibility  to  keep  the  TOO  informed,  through  their 
adviser,  of  their  progress  toward  certification. 

No  D  credit  in  your  major  will  be  accepted. 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  high,  and  post-high-school  indus- 
trial education  positions.  A  student  may  choose  a  pro- 
gram for  junior  high,  senior  high,  or  trade  and  industries 
preparation.  All  students  must  complete  the  core  class- 
es and  recommended  depth  sequence. 

Core  List:  All  students  must  take  the  following  courses: 
Des.  Tech.  Ill;  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240,  250,  and 
289. 

Technical  Depth  Area:  An  additional  23  semester 
hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following  technical 
areas.  Junior  high  teachers  must  have  classes  from  a 
minimum  of  tour  areas.  Senior  high  teachers  must  have 
a  minimum  of  6  hours  from  two  areas. 

Crafts:  Indus   160,  260,  360,  365,  and  490R. 

Design  Technology:  DesTech.  211,  212,  256,  310,  355, 

410,  and  436. 
Electronics:   ElecTech.    102,   104,  231,  232,  235,  245, 

340,  and  BIdgTech.  341. 
Graphic  Arts:  Indus.  351,  451,  452,  453,  and  454. 
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Metals:  Indus.  130,  139.  329;  MfgTech.  124,  331.  and 

335. 
Plastics:  Indus.  300,  440;  MfgTech.  360 
Power-Auto:  Indus.  189,  387,  388,  389,  489  and  490R 
Woods:  Indus,  105,  200,  210,  300,  315.  319 

Professional  Indus.:  Indus.  291 R,  315,  325,  405  470 
491R,  and  540" 

Professional  Education:  SecEd  276.  376R,  476  and 
Health  362. 

Suggested  Schedule 

First  Year  F         W 

Math.  100D : 2 

Indus.  101 3 

Religion 2  2 

Indus.  100 3 

PE 5  .5 

DesTech    111 3 

Second  Year 

Indus.  289 3 

Indus.  240 3 

Indus.  250 3 

SecEd.  276 4 

Religion 2         2 

Psych   111 3 

SecEd.  376R 2 

Indus.  129 3 

Third  Year 

Technical  depth 6  9 

Religion 2  2 

SecEd.  376R 3 

Engl.  316 3 

Fourth  Year 

Technical  depth 12 

SecEd.  476 14 

Indus.  405 2 

Indus  470 2 

Indus.  540 2 

Vocational  Education 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  skilled  craftsmen 
for  trade  and  industrial  programs.  Admission  to  the  pro- 
gram requires  approval  of  the  department  and  an  ap- 
proved program  developed  by  the  student  and  the  de- 
partment. 

Technical  Teacher  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
technical  and  industrial  programs  in  high  and  post-high- 
school  institutions.  Admittance  to  the  program  requires 
approval  of  the  department,  a  minimum  GPA  of  2  25. 
and  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  a  technical  area 
or  completion  of  the  courses  for  the  associate  degree 

Core  List  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240,  250,  289,  and 
DesTech   111. 

Technical  Area:  An  associate  degree  or  an  approved 
program  for  an  associate  degree  in  a  technical  area. 
Additional  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  technical 
depth  area  The  core  class  in  the  technical  area  may  be 
deleted,  allowing  a  total  of  30  semester  hours  for  the 
technical  area  and  18  semester  hours  for  the  core  area 

Professional  Industrial  Education:  Indus  291 R.  405. 
470,  491 R.  and  540'"' 

Professional  Education:  SecEd.  276.  376R,  476;  and 
Health  362. 

"May  receive  graduate  credit  if  approved  to  be  taken 
last  semester. 

Graduate  Program 

Application   Consideration   Dates  and   Entry   Times. 

Same  as  the  Graduate  School  schedule. 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (MS.),  Master  of  Industri- 
al Education  (MIE),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed  D  ),  minor 


These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industry  and  education  They  provide  specialization  for 
management,  supervision,  and  training  in  Industry  They 
also  provide  preparation  for  master  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  coordinators  of  industrial  education 


Master  of  Industrial  Education 

Prerequisites.  A  valid  industrial  education  teaching  cer- 
tificate and  a  minimum  of  one  year's  teaching  expe- 
rience in  industrial  education. 

Field.  Industrial  education 

Minors  Permissible  (9-10  semester  hours)  Art.  instruc- 
tional science,  educational  psychology,  special  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counseling,  junior  college  curricu- 
lum, educational  supervision  and  administration, 
community  school,  others  with  departmental  approval; 
Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  33  semester  hours,  includ- 
ing a  field  project. 

Required  Courses.  Indus  615,  625,  645,  690R.  694R, 
698,  EdPsy.  501,  and  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours 
selected  from  graduate  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion courses. 


Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  30  semester  hours  in  acceptable  indus- 
trial and  technical  undergraduate  courses;  or  a  min- 
imum of  SIX  years  of  bona  fide  trade  experience. 

Fields.  Industrial  ads  education,  technical  education, 
technology,  vocational  education. 

Minors  Permissible  (9-10  semester  hours).  Educational 

psychology,  guidance  and  counseling,  Instructional  sci- 
ence, special  education,  supervision  and  administration, 
community  school,  junior  college  curriculum,  business 
management,  others  with  departmental  approval;  Option  2. 

Requirements.   Minimum   of   27   semester   hours   plus 

thesis  (6-hr,  min). 

Required  Courses.  InSci  600  or  660.  Stat  552  or  501 . 
Indus  615.  690R.  694R  (2-hr.  min  )  699R,  and  a  min- 
imum of  6  semester  hours  selected  from  graduate  In- 
dustrial and  technical  education  courses. 


Courses 

100.  Woodwork  Fundamentals.  (324) 

Care  and  use  of  hand  and  machine  woodworking 
tools  applied  to  fundamental  principles  of  sawing,  join- 
ing, fitting,  and  fastening 

101.  Basic  Electricity.  (32  4)  (Home  Study  (or  non- 
majors)  Prerequisite  college  algebra. 

Theory  of  electricity.  Including  direct  and  alternating 
current  circuits  and  magnetism  and  basic  theory  of 
electron  lubes  and  transistors 

105.  Wood  Finishing.  (2  13) 

Preparation  of  surfaces  for  the  application  of  finishes, 
stains,  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers,  polishes,  etc  Use  of 
brush  and  air  gun. 

129.  Metalwork  Fundamentals.  (3  2  4) 

Metal-working  processes,  including  basic  metal  form- 
ing, cutting,  and  welding 

130.  Introduction  to  Manufacturing  Processes.  (32:4) 

Shaping,  forming,  and  stamping  metals 

139.  Sheet  Metal  and  Ornamental  Iron.  (2  1  3) 

Processes  m  sheet  metal,  ornamental  iron  work,  and 
pattern  layout 

160.  Recreational  Handicrafts.  (2  13) 

Woodcrafts,  metaicrafis,  plastics,  leather,  and  elec- 
tives. 
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189.  Gas  and  Diesel  Engines.  (3  2  4) 

Care  and  maintenance,  including  overhaul  and  re- 
building procedures 

200.  Woodwork  Proiects.  (324)  Prerequisite:   Indus 
100 

Advanced  woodwork  and  operations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnrture:  submitting  drawings,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  for  all  projects. 

210.    Carpentry   Framing.   (32  4)   Prerequisite:    Indus. 
100 

Practical  problems  m  forming,  framing,  sheathing,  and 
insulation 

240.  Introductory  Plastics  Processes.  (3:24) 

Practical  shop  experience  in  using  production  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  materials:  wood,  metal,  and  plastics 

250.  Graphic  Arts  (3  2  4) 

Beginning  course  in  principles  and  practices.  How 
each  reproduction  process  fits  into  the  field  of  visual 
communications 

260.  Crafts  1.  (3:24) 

Fundamental  hand  and  machine  operations  used  in 
worl<ing  plastics,  wood,  and  leather 
Q  SecEd.  276.  Exploration  ol  Teaching.  (4:Arr.:Arr.) 

289.  Power  Sources  of  Industry.  (3:2:4) 

Development,  theory,  and  application  of  energy  con- 
version machines 

291 R.  Seminar.  C/z.Vi.O) 

Developing  leadership  training  skills  and  professional 
growth  and  development.  Required  of  majors  (freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors)  during  each  semester  of  en- 
rollment. 

300.   New  Processes   in   Wood  Technology.   (3:24) 
Prerequisrte   Indus   TOO 

Application  of  industrial  wood  processes,  including 
green  wood  processing,  wood  laminating,  and  making 
silicone  rubt)er  molds  from  wood  originals. 

315.  The  World  of  Construction.  (2:1  3) 

Developing  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
basic  concepts  and  skills  of  the  construction  industry 

319.  Upholstery.  (2  13) 

Experience  with  typical  upholstery  systems. 

325.  The  World  of  Manufacturing.  (21  3) 

Developing  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
basic  concepts  and  skills  of  manufacturing  industries 
329.  Advanced  Metal  Machining.  (3  2  4)  Prerequisite 
Indus   130 

Development  of  operational  skills  and  precision  with 
machining  equipment.  Introduction  to  NC  and  EDM 
equipment 

351.  Typographical  Layout  and  Design.  (324)  Pre- 
requisrte: Indus  250- 

Principies  of  design  applied  to  printed  products.  Ar- 
rangement and  paste-up  of  art  materials  for  reproduc- 
tion Study  of  ink,  paper,  and  color  theory 

360.  Crafts  2.  r3  2  4) 

Processes  in  metal  crafts,  textiles,  and  ceramics 

365.  Crafts  3.  (2  1:3) 
Lapidary  and  stonesetting 

n  SecEd.  376R.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Secondary 
Teaching.  (1-2  Arr  .Arr.  ea  ) 

377.  Secondary  Teaching  and  Curriculum  Methods. 

(3:3:0)  Prereauisite:  SecEO   276, 

Classroom  procedures  applied  to  individual  and  group 
instruction  in  industrial  and  technical  education. 

387.  Steering  and  Braking  kHechanisms.  (3:24) 
Theory  and  application  of  the  pnnciples  of  alignment, 

brakes,  steering,  and  suspension  systems  on  the  mod- 
ern automobile. 

388.  Power  Transmission.  (32:4) 

Theory  and  application  of  the  pnnciples  of  standard 
transmissions,  differentials,  and  automatic  transmissions 
(light  duty). 


389.  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems.  (3  24) 

Principles,  design,  and  application  of  various  types  of 
fuel  and  electrical  systems  used  on  highway  vehicles. 
including  use  of  tune-up  instruments. 

399R.   Cooperative   Education:   Industrial   Education. 

(0-6:0  Arr )  Prerequisite  prior  departmental  approval. 
On-the-|Ob  experience.  - 

405.  Shop  Maintenance.  (2  1  3) 

Care  and  maintenance  of  tools  and  machmes. 

440.  Industrial  Plastics.  (32  4)  Prerequisite;  Indus  100 
or  130 

Processes  and  materials  used  in  laminating,  molding, 
extruding,  casting,  and  thermoforming. 

451.  Photoetching.  (3  2  4)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  250. 
Materials  and  procedures  in  the  production  of  photo- 
engraving; photofabrication.  stereotyping,  printed  cir- 
cuits; photo,  mechanical  etchings  on  brass,  copper,  and 
zinc 

452.  Advanced  Letterpress.  (2:1  3)  Prerequisite:  Indus. 
250 

Imposition  and  lockup,  platen  press  operation,  make- 
ready,  paper  cutting,  die  cutting,  scoring,  embossing 
and  perforating,  and  operation  of  bindery  equipment 

453.  Photolithography.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Indus  250 
Process  camera  work,  stnpping  procedures,  surface 

platemaking  for  offset  lithography,  and  color  separation 
techniques  with  densitometer 

454.  Photo-Screen  Process  Printing.  (3:2:4)  Prerequi- 
site; Indus.  250. 

Specialized  photographic  techniques,  methods,  and 
materials  used  in  producing  screen-process  stencils,  in- 
cluding photocomposition  of  type. 

470.  Shop  Organization  and  Management  (22:2) 

Organizational    management    of    industrial    education 
labs,  including  unit,  general,  and  multiple  activity  types. 
Q  SecEd.   476.   Secondary  Teacher   Education.   (8- 

21:Arr  Arr  ) 

479.  Secoftdary  Student  Teaching  in  industrial  Edu- 
cation. (2-8  1:40) 

489.  Power  Tune-Up.  (214)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  389. 

Theory  and  application  of  balancing  the  ignition  and 
fuel  systems  to  decrease  emissions  and  improve  per- 
formance of  automotive  engines  utilizing  a  chassis 
dynamometer. 

490R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Industrial  Education.  (1- 
3:Arr.  Arr  ea  )  Topics  must  t>e  approved  by  program 
supervisor 

Individual  study  in  special  areas  of  interest  (3-hour 
maximum  for  any  one  area). 

491R.  Seminar.  {Vi.'/i-.O  ea  ) 

Developing  leadership  training  skills  and  professional 
growth  and  development   Required  of  seniors. 

505.  Industrial  Arts  lor  Elementary  Teachers.  (2:20) 

Nature  and  needs  of  industrial  arts  teacfiers  in  the 
elementary   schools,    emphasizing    content   and    pro- 
cedures 
535.  industrial  Education  Safety  and  Liatriiity.  (22  0) 

Accident  causes  and  prevention  in  industrial  educa- 
tion laboratories:  teacher  and  student  liability,  present 
laws  affecting  school  safety 

540.  industrial  Occupational  information  and  Guid- 
ance. (2  2  0) 

Current  industrial  and  technological  advances  related 
to  industrial  occupations  and  career  education. 

593R.  Workshop  In  Industrial  Education.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 
Current  industrial  and  technological  advances. 

610.  History  and  Trends  in  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education.  (2  2  0) 

Historical  developments  from  their  early  beginnings  to 
the  present. 
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615.   Principles   and   Objectives   of   Industrial   and 
Technical  Education.  (2  2  Oj 

Philosophical  background  for  inausiriai  arts  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  elecuves 

625.  Course  Construction  In  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education.  (2:20) 

Analyzing  an  occupation,  developing  objectives,  and 
Individualizing  a  course  unit. 

630.  Problems  of  Adult  Industrial  Education.  (2  2  0) 

Development  of  the  adult  industrial  education  move- 
ment; its  relative  problems,  emphasizing  continuing  edu- 
cation 

635.  Planning  and  Equipping  Industrial  and  Techni- 
cal Programs.  (2  2:0) 

Facilitating  supervised  instruction  in  industrial  arts, 
vocational  education,  and  technical  education  labora- 
tories. 

640.  Coordination  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education.  (22  0) 

Methods,  as  well  as  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 

645.  Visual  and  Graphic  Materials  In  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  625. 

Basis  lor  the  selection,  development,  and  use  of  vis- 
ual and  graphic  materials  and  their  contribution  to  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education. 

690R.  Seminar.  (1  1 :0  ea.) 

Review  of  latest  developments  and  research  findings 
in  the  field  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 

694R.  Readings  and  Conference.  (1-3  0  0  ea  ) 
Limited  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours 

695R.  Problems  In  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. (1-3:0:0  ea  ) 
Limited  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours. 

698R.  ReW  Project.  (2-4  Arr  :Arr ) 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Institute  of  Government 
Service  (l\/laster  of 
Public  Administration) 

For  information  concerning  faculty  course  work,  and 
other  requirements,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Management  Bulletin.  See  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, Courses  for  Master  of  Public  Administration,  for 
MPA  courses 

Interior  Environment 


Assistant  Professors:  Oansie.  Sipherd  (Chairman.  233 
BRMB) 

Instructors:  Allen.  Gustafson,  Heaton,  D.  Kinateder.  R. 
Kinateder.  Mead,  Nielson.  Qiauson.  Riggs.  Smart, 
Stimpson,  Taylor,  Viehweg.  West  Wymore. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Interior  Environment,  as  pari  of  the 
College  of  Family  Living,  is  dedicated  to  helping  create 
homes  that  are  fully  responsive  to  the  finest  expressions 
of  family  life  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  depart- 
ment offers  courses  that  are  open  to  all  students  in  the 
University  and  provides  a  curriculum  designed  to  pre- 
pare majors  for  professional  competency  The  curricu- 
lum has  t>een  prepared  with  three  objectives  m  mind 

1 .  To  prepare  each  student  to  create,  with  com- 
petence, interior  home  environments  in  which  fam- 
ily members  may  live  and  function  at  their  highest 
level.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  department 
strives  to— 

a    develop  sensitivity  in  planning  various  aspects 


of  the  home,  providing  function,  economy,  charac- 
ter, and  beauty,  to  fit  the  life-style  needs  of  the 
family  unit 

b  help  the  student  get  the  maximum  value  m  tfie 
complete  design  of  the  home  with  the  minimum 
expenditure 

c.  instill  in  the  student  a  broad  urxlerstanding  of 
the  total  interior  environment  and  its  importance  in 
the  psychological  growth  and  development  of  the 
individual 

2  To  provide  the  iDackground  to  enter  a  graduate 
program  m  interior  design,  architecture,  and  re- 
lated fiekfs 

3  To  give  the  student,  through  academic  and  prac- 
tical training,  an  adequate  iMCkground  to  qualify 
for  employment  in  the  field  of  interior  design  With 
adequate  qualifications  and  apprenticeship,  status 
as  a  professional  designer  may  tie  earned 

Semester  Abroad 

Tfie  Department  of  interior  Environment  will  be  partici- 
pating in  Semester  At>road— London  Students  may  earn 
aedit  in  interior  environment,  humanities,  and  other 
fields.  Ttiere  will  be  firsthand  study  of  architecture,  furni- 
ture, and  the  decorative  arts  m  cottages,  castles,  and 
museums  in  Europe  Tfie  department  also  otters  study 
tours  to  Europe,  the  East  Coast,  the  West  Coast,  and 
the  South. 

ASID 

Through  meetings,  lectures,  flekd  tnps,  and  other  group 
involvement,  the  student  chapter  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Interior  Designers  m  the  department  affords  stu- 
dents valuable  experiences  and  professional  practice  in 
interior  design  Student  meml^ership  in  ASID  and  the  in- 
terior environment  four-year  degree  program  permit  the 
graduate  to  be  an  associate  professional  member  of 
ASID 

Major  Requirements 

Students  majoring  in  interior  environment  are  required 
to  complete  a  minimum  of  40  hours  in  the  department 
and  20  hours  outside  the  department,  including  intEnv 
237.  238R,  240,  330,  331,  340,  350,  360,  440,  460. 
480,  and  499R;  ArtDs.  102.  312,  412.  Des  Tech  104; 
Clo  and  Text  260.  and  FEHM  330 

Courses  related  to  interior  environment  and  of  value 
to  the  major  in  the  department,  although  not  required, 
include  Hum  101,  Phil  110,  Physics  137  and  177,  Sot 
250.  FEHM  335  and  336.  Int  Env.  425  and  430,  Clo. 
and  Text  430,  and  Ind  Ed   105  and  319 

Minor  Requirements 

A  minor  in  interior  environment  may  be  obtained  upon 
completion  of  the  following  15  credit  hours  Int  Env 
240.  330,  331,  340,  and  425  Other  courses  may  be 
substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair- 
man 

Suggested  Four-Year  Sequence  of  Courses 

Freshman  Hours 

DesTech   104.  237 S 

IntEnv,  240 3 

ArtDs   102 2 

Sophomore  Hour* 

CloTx   260 3 

AnDs.  312 ^ 3 

IntEnv  238R,  350 6 

Junior  Hours 

IntEnv  330,  331,  340,  360 12 

Senior  Hours 

ArtDs   412 2 

IntEnv   425.  440,  460,  480,  499R.  15 

Courses 

237.  Rendering  1.  (3  2  4)  Prerequisite  ArtDs   102 
Methods  of  interior  presentation,  emphasizing  drawing 
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techniques,  use  of  pencil,  lnl<-line  markers,  and  pastels 
in  rendering. 

238R.  Rendering  2.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  intEnv.  237. 

Continuation  of  IntEnv.  237,  empfiasizing  quality  and 
professionalism. 

240.  Introduction  to  Interior  Environment.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also,  (G-HA) 

Tastefully  planning  and  decorating  the  home,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  color  and  fabric. 

330.  Survey  of  Historical  Furnishings.  (3  3:0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-HA)  Prerequisites:  IntEnv.  240,  CioTx. 
260.  ArtDs  312. 

Residential  architecture,  furniture,  and  the  decorative 
arts  from  ancient  times  to  1900  and  their  relevance  to 
today's  interiors 

331.  Contemporary  Furnislilngs.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  330. 

Residential  architecture,  furniture,  and  the  decorative 
arts  since  1900.  emphasizing  the  modern  intehor. 

340.   Materials   and   Components   of   the   Interior. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  240. 

Specific  ingredients  of  the  interior  environment,  em- 
phasizing construction  and  use. 

350.  Residential  Space  Planning.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisites: 
IntEnv.  237,  238,  240. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  planning,  design,  and  layout 
of  residential  spaces,  emphasizing  traffic  flow,  pattern 
and  texture,  lighting  techniques,  and  use  of  materials 
and  their  practical  relationships. 

360.  Interior  Planning  Laboratory  1.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
sites: all  interior  environment  requirements  through  340. 
Studio  class  with  lectures  and  supervised  exercises 
applying  principles  and  elements  of  design  in  planning 
complete  interiors. 

425.  Textiles  for  the  Interior.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites: 
IntEnv.  240,  CloTx.  260. 

Fundamentals  of  silkscreening,  batik,  macrame,  block- 
printing,  tie-dyeing,  and  stitchery,  emphasizing  their  use 
in  the  home. 

430.  Advanced  History  of  Residential  Interior  Archi- 
tecture and  Furnishings.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisites: 
IntEnv.  330,  331 . 

Research  in  the  study  of  residential  architecture,  fur- 
niture, and  the  decorative  arts,  both  historic  and  con- 
temporary. 

440.  Work  Procedures  and  Professional  Practices. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  all  interior  environment  require- 
ments through  360. 

Business  aspects  of  the  interior  design  profession 
aimed  at  assisting  both  the  designer  and  consumer. 

460.  Interior  Planning  Lalwratory  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi- 
site: IntEnv.  360. 
Advanced  practices  in  planning  the  interior. 

480.  Senior  Field  WorK.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisites:  all  interi- 
or environment  requirements  through  460. 

The  business  of  interior  design  through  apprentice- 
ship in  retail  establishments,  and  working  directly  with 
clients. 

499R.  Senior  Project.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
all  interior  environment  requirements  through  480. 

International  Relations 

See  World  Affairs,  International  Relations. 


Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy 

See  Accounting  and  Graduate  School  of  Management, 
Courses  for  Master  of  Accountancy 


Languages 

Undergraduate  Program 

Foreign  Language  Study.  The  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  a  unique  educational  experience,  jit.is  a  means 
by  which  students  can  participate  in  the  inner  "life  of  an- 
other people  and  share  their  culture.  Through  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language,  students  also  come  to  learn  their 
own  language  better.  The  poet  and  philosopher  Goethe 
said,  "He  who  knows  no  other  language,  knows  not  his 
own."  -i-.i- 

The  objectives  of  the  courses  in  the  language  depart- 
ments are  as  follows:  ._    , 

1.  General:  To  teach  students  to  understand  and  to 
speak  a  language  with  facility  and  to  develop  skill  in 
reading  and  writing.  To  provide  a  survey  of  foreign  liter- 
atures and  to  acquaint  students  with  foreign'  cultures. 

2.  Specific:  To  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, government  work  at  home  and  abroad,  inter- 
national trade,  LDS  missions  in  foreign  countries,  and 
research  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Language  Requirement  for  Graduation  and  Informa- 
tion for  High  School  Graduates.  Successful  completion 
of  a  201  language  class  or  a  more  advanced  class  will 
fulfill  the  former  GE  language  requirement  for  gradu- 
ation. High  school  graduates  who  have  had  two  years 
of  foreign  language  study  may  enroll  in  a  201  course  in 
the  language  studied,  or  they  may  choose  to  begin  with 
a  102  course.  Those  who  have  had  one  year  of  foreign 
language  study  in  high  school  may  enroll  for  a  102 
course.  Language  courses  through  201  will  prepare  stu- 
dents for  a  general  education  evaluation  under  Cate- 
gory III,  which  is  required  of  students  entering  the  Uni- 
versity as  of  Fall  Semester  1976.  For  further  information 
or  consultation,  see  individual  placement  advisers  for 
the  language  departments. 

Library  and  Laboratory  Facilities.  The  language  de- 
partments have  fine  library  facilities  and  language  labo- 
ratories permitting  emphasis  on  the  most  modern  lan- 
guage-teaching techniques.  The  tape  libraries  contain 
some  of  the  best  dramatic  and  poetic  works  in  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  world. 

Credit  for  Foreign  Residence.  Students  who  have  had 
foreign  residence  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  language 
departments  concerned,  obtain  a  maximum  of  12  to  16 
hours  of  special  foreign  language  credit.  This  may  be 
done  by  successfully  completing  a  more  advanced 
course  in  the  language  and  by  passing  an  examination 
administered  by  the  department.  Credit  may  be  granted 
by  examination  only  in  exotic  languages  in  which  no  ad- 
vanced courses  are  offered.  The  credit  is  available  upon 
payment  of  a  special  fee.  Foreign  students  are  not  per- 
mitted to  obtain  credit  in  this  way  for  their  native  lan- 
guage, but  may  take  special  examinations  in  English  as 
a  Second  Language  to  qualify  for  ESL  credit. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements.  Courses  which  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  an  undergraduate  major  or  minor 
are  listed  under  each  separate  language  offering.  Areas 
that  generally  serve  as  minors  include  second  foreign 
languages,  English,  linguistics,  humanities,  one  of  the 
social  sciences,  or  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Graduate  Program 

Laboratory  Assistantshlps.  Well-qualified  under- 
graduate majors  may  apply  for  laboratory  assistantshlps. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
326  and  377  courses  in  their  language  specialties. 

Prospective  Graduate  Students.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  a  second  language  is  required  of  N/I.A.  candidates.  It 
is  advisable  to  begin  work  on  a  second  language  no  lat- 
er than  the  junior  year. 

Graduate  Assistantshlps.  Graduate  assistantshlps  are 
available  to  language  graduates  whose  undergraduate 
records,  especially  in  languages,  are  unusually  good. 
Applicants  for  assistantshlps  must  have  an  overall  GPA 
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of  3.0  or  better  and  must  have  completed  the  following 
language  courses:  326  (Phonetics  and  Pronunciation) 
and  377  (Secondary  Teaching  Procedures).  The  dead- 
line for  application  is  March  1 

Asian  and  Slavic  Languages 

Professor*:  Gubler,  Rogers 

Associate  Professors:  Browning.  Jarvis  (Chairman.  249 

FB).  Williams 
Assistant  Professors:  Seaman.  Durrant.  Lee,  Perkins. 
Instructor:  Watabe 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Asian  and  Slavic  Languages  offers 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Russian.  Instruction  is  regularly  available  in  the  following 
languages: 

Chinese  (Mandarin) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Russian 

Thai 

Credit  by  examination  is  available  for  many  lower-divi- 
sion courses  of  the  above-listed  languages.  Enrollment 
in  an  advanced  class  is  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  ex- 
amination. 

The  following  languages  are  not  taught  on  a  regular 
basis  but  may  be  ottered  it  sufficient  demand  exists 
Credit  by  examination  is  available  for  all  the  languages 
listed  below 

Asian  Languages 

Cantonese 
Vietnamese 

Auslroneslan  Languages 

Fijian  Samoan 

Indonesian  Tagalog 

Maori  Tahitian 

Niuean  Tongan 

Slavic  Languages 

Polish 
Serbo-Croatian 


Asian  Languages 

Asian  Languages  Course 

490R.    Individual    Study    In    Asian    Literature.    (1- 

3  Arr  Arr  ea  )  PrereQuisite  lower-division  courses,  mis- 
sion, or  commensurate  experience 

Assignments  to  fit  Individual  needs  of  advanced  stu- 
dents By  permission  only 

Cantonese  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Cantonese.  (2  3  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 

102.  First-Year  Cantonese.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisite    Can- 
tonese 101 
Basic  language  skills 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:20)  Prerequisite 
Cantonese  201  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

311.  Tiilrd-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)   Prerequisite 
Cantonese  211  or  foreign  residence  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Chinese 

Credit  l>y  Examination.  Former  missionaries  from  a 
Chinese-speaking  mission  (Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  etc  ) 
and  others  with  equivalent  residence  experience  (ex- 


cluding those  whose  native  language  is  Chinese)  are 
eligible  for  several  hours  of  Chinese  language  credit  by 
a  written  examination  Enrollment  m  one  of  the  following 
classes  is  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  examination  Man- 
darin credit— Chinese  201  (or  higher);  Cantonese  cred- 
it—Chinese 102  The  examination  must  be  taken  when  it 
is  given  by  the  Chinese  staff  (usually  at  the  first  part  of 
the  semester)  during  the  first  class  you  take  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  exammatHDn  may  be  taken  only  once. 
Students  may  receive  from  8  to  14  credit  hours, 
depending  on  which  class  they  take  and  how  well  they 
do  in  the  written  examination  Applications  and  informa- 
tion on  both  examinations  (Mandarin  and  Cantonese) 
are  available  m  the  department  office 

Chinese  Major  301 ,  and  an  additional  22  hours  of  up- 
per-division Chinese  t)eyond  301— which  must  include 
321  (or  322).  342R.  441.  442.  443  (or  444).  and  495. 
No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  major  re- 
quirement No  formal  minor  is  required  of  Chinese  ma- 
jors, but  it  is  required  that  students  counsel  with  their 
advisers  early  m  their  programs  to  determine  supporting 
courses  appropriate  to  their  professional  goals 

Chinese  Minor.  301.  321  (or  322).  342R.  441,  443. 
and  one  additional  class  above  301 


Courses 

101,   102.  Rrst-Year  Mandarin.  (4  4  2  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: for  102.  Chinese  101  and  consent  of  instructor. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  Chinese.  Pronunciation, 
fundamentals  of  grammar  Chinese  characters  recogni- 
tion (101)  and  writing  (102)  Emphasizes  conversation 
and  vocabulary  building 

201.  Intermediate  Modem  Chinese  1.  (4  4  1)  Prerequi- 
site: Chinese  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading,  conversation,  vocabulary  building,  empha- 
sizing writing  of  characters 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (221)  Prerequisite: 

Chinese  102  or  consent  of  instructor 

301.  intermediate  Modem  Chinese  2.  (4  4  0)  Prerequi- 

srte:  Chinese  201  or  consent  of  instructor 

31 1R.   Third-Year   Conversation.   (2  2  0)   Prerequisite: 

Chinese  211  or  consent  of  instructor 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Chinese  321  and  322. 
Emphasizes  advanced  conversation 

321,  322.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition.  (3  3  0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  Chinese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introductory  readings  in  modern  Chinese,  empha- 
sizing the  writing  of  analytical  papers 

342R.  Chiitese  Literature  In  Translation.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

(G-HA) 

440R.  standard  Worlis  In  Chinese  Translation.  (3  0  0) 

Prerequisite  Chinese  301  or  consent  ot  instructor 

Readings  from  the  standard  works  with  careful  con- 
sideration of  language  and  cultural  problems  inherent  in 
the  translation  of  Church  materials. 

441,  442.  Ciassical  and  Documentary  Chinese.  (4  5  0 

ea  )  Prerequisite.  Chinese  301  or  consent  of  instructor 

Intensive  reading  and  interpretation  of  documentary 
texts:  introduction  to  syntax  and  stylistic  patterns  ol 
documentary  Chinese 

443.  Modem  Chinese  Uterature.  (4  4  0)  (G-HA)  Pre- 
requisite Chinese  301  or  consent  of  instructor 

Complements  overall  language  competency  through 
reading  modern  texts  selected  from  a  wide  range  of 
styles  and  genres 

444.  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sdencee.  (4  4:0) 

Prerequisite  Chinese  301 

Extensive  reading  of  modern  Chinese  writings  in  his- 
lor/  and  the  social  sciences 

445.  Chinese  Culture.  (3  3  0)  (G-MA)  Prerequisite  con- 
sent of  instructor 

Introduction  to  the  institutions,  culture,  and  fine  arts 
of  China.  Works  may  t>e  read  in  English 
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490R.  Individual  Study  in  Chinese.  (1-3:Arr:0  ea ) 
Prerequisite:  Chinese  322  or  consent  ot  instructor 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student 

492R.  Student  Journal  In  Chinese.  (2  2  0) 

495.  Senior  Seminar  lor  Majors.  (2  20)  Prerequisite 
at  least  6  hours  of  Chinese  literature. 

521 R.  Seminar  In  Chinese  Literature  for  Asian  Spe- 
cialists. (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Advanced  reading  and  interpretation  of  Chinese  liter- 
ary texts  for  Asian  Studies  ma|ors. 

590R.  Individual  Study  in  Chinese.  (1-3:0:0  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student 

Japanese 

A  major  in  Japanese  requires  at  least  32  hours  beyond 
the  first-year  courses  as  follows:  Japanese  201 .  21 1 , 
301,  311.  321.  322.  343R.  443,  444,  445,  and  495.  The 
requirement  for  a  departmental  minor  in  Japanese  totals 
17  hours  beyond  Japanese  201.  Early  in  their  pro- 
grams, students  must  consult  with  a  faculty  member  in 
the  department  to  define  their  programs 

Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Japanese.  (4:4:1  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
for  102,  Japanese  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Writing  systems,  grammar  and  vocabulary-building 
fundamentals,  and  easy  conversation  and  composition. 

201.  Second-Year  Japanese.  (4:4:2)  Prerequisite: 
Japanese  1 02  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  texts  representative  of  various  modern  writ- 
ten styles.  Further  practice  in  composition,  conversation, 
and  grammar 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (22:0)  Prerequisite: 
Japanese  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301.  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature.  (4:4:0)  (G- 
HA)  Prerequisite:  Japanese  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (220)  Prerequisite 
Japanese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

321.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Japanese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introductory  readings  in  modern  literary  Japanese, 
emphasizing  the  writing  of  analytical  papers. 

322.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Japanese  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  scholarly  writings  in  Japanese. 

343R.  (Japanese-CompLit.)  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation.  (3:30  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Japanese  literature  in 
translation.  Topics  vary. 

443.  Modern  Japanese  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Japanese  321  and  322. 

Historical  survey  of  the  modernization  of  prose.  1868- 
1940. 

444.  Modern  Japanese  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Japanese  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Historical  survey  of  the  modernization  of  poetry  and 
drama  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

445.  Japanese  Culture.  (33:0)  (G-HA) 

■  A  study  of  aspects  of  culture,  the  visual  arts,  and  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  thought  that  produce  the 
unique  Japanese  character.  Works  may  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Japanese.  (1-3:Arr:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  limited  to  those  with  advanced  status. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student. 

495.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (220)  Prerequisites: 
all  300-level  courses  required  for  ma|or 


Applying  research  methods  in  Japanese  sources  and 
bibliographic  practice  lo  a  project  appropriate  to  the 
student's  specialization 

521 R.  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature  for  Asian  Spe- 
cialists. (3:3:0  ea  ;  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Advanced  reading  and  interpretation  of  Japanese  lit- 
erature texts  for  Asian  studies  majors. 

522R.  Seminar  for  Study  ot  Japanese  Texts,  Histori- 
cal and  Modern.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  classical  or  modern  texts 
in  philosophy,  history,  social  sciences,  or  linguistics. 

590R.  Individual  Study  in  Japanese.  (1-3:0:0  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student. 

Korean  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Korean.  (2:3:0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.   First-Year   Korean.   (4:40)   Prerequisite:   Korean 
101. 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Korean.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  Ko- 
rean 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2.2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Korean  201  or  foreign  residence  expehence. 
Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 

skills. 

301.  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature.  (4:5:0) 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Ko- 
rean 211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

340.  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature.  (40:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  foreign  residence  experience  or  consent  of 
instructor 

Readings  from  the  best  Korean  literature;  basic  liter- 
ary concepts. 

Thai  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Thai.  (2:3:0  ea.) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Thai.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite;  Thai  101. 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Thai.  (4:0:0)  Prerequisites:  Thai  101 
and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite; 
Thai  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

301.  Intermediate  Modern  Thai.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Thai  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)   Prerequisite: 
Thai  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 


Vietnamese  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Vietnamese.  (23  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Vietnamese.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Viet- 
namese 101. 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Vietnamese.  (4.40)  Prerequisites: 
Vietnamese  101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  expe- 
nence. 
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j      Conversation,  vocabulary  building,   and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

I  211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (220)  Prerequisite: 

i  Vietnamese  201  or  foreign  residence  experience 

I  Intermediate    listening   comprehension    and   speaking 

I  skills. 

j  311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2  0)  Prerequisite 
j  Vietnamese  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

!  Austronesian  Languages 
Fijian  Courses 

101.  First-Year  Fijian.  (4:4  0  ea  ) 
I      Basic  language  skills 

I  101,102.  First-Year  Fijian.  (4  4  0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Fijian.  (4:4  0)   Prerequisites:   Fijian 
101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:20)  Prerequisite: 
Fijian  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and    speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third- Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Fi- 
jian 211  or  equivalent  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills, 

Indonesian  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Indonesian.  (2:30  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills 

102.  First-Year    Indonesian.    (44:0)   Prerequisite:    In- 
donesian 101. 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Indonesian.  (4:40)  Prerequisites:  In- 
donesian 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Conversation,   vocabulary  building,  and   reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Indonesian  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 

skills. 

311.  Ttilrd-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  In- 
donesian 211  or  foreign  residence  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Maori  Courses 

101A.B.  First-Year  Maori.  (2:3:0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills 

102.  First-Year  Maori.  (44:0)  Prerequisite:  Maori  101 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Maori.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisites:   IVIaori 
101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (220)  Prerequisite 
Maori  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  20)  Prerequisite 
Maori  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

Niuean  Courses 

101A.B.  First-Year  Niuean.  (2  3  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 
102.  First-Year  Niuean.  (440)   Prerequisites    Niuean 
101 

Basic  language  skills 


201.    Second-Year    Niuean.    (4  4  0)    Prerequisites: 
Niuean  101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (22  0)  Prerequisite: 
Niuean  201  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite: 

Niuean  21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Samoan  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Samoan.  (2  3  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 

102.  First-Year  Samoan.  (44:0)  Prerequisite:  Samoan 

101- 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Samoan.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisites:  Sa- 
moan 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,   vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2  0)  Prerequisite: 
Samoan  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 

skills, 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite   Sa- 
moan 21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

Tagalog  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Tagalog.  (2:3  0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Tagalog.  (440)  Prerequisite:  Tagalog 

101 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Tagalog.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  Taga- 
log 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite: 
Tagalog  201  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)   Prerequisite: 
Tagalog  211  or  foreign  residence  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Tahitian  Courses 

101A.B.  First-Year  Tahitian.  (2  3  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 

102.  Rrst-Year  Tahitian.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisite:  Tahitian 

101 
Basic  language  skills 

201.  Second-Year  Tahitian.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisites:  Tahi- 
tian 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (22  0)  Prerequisite 
Tahitian  201  or  foreign  residence  experience 
Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 

skills 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite  Ta- 
hitian 211  or  foreign  residence  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 


Tongan  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Tongan.  (2  3:0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 
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102.   First-Year  Tongan.   (4:4:0)   Prerequisite:   Tongan 
101. 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Tongan.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  Tong- 
an 101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Tongan  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprefiension  and  speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (220)   Prerequisite: 
Tongan  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Slavic  Languages 
Polish  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Polish.  (2:3:0) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Polish.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Polisfi  101. 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Polish.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Polish 
101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Polish  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (220)   Prerequisite 
Polish  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Russian 

The  following  courses  beyond  Russian  301  are  required 
for  the  major  in  Russian:  311,  321,  322,  326,  340R, 
345,  411,  412,  440,  441,  442. 

Minors  Recommended  for  Russian  Majors 

All  teaching  majors  are  required  to  work  under  Option 
1.  Nonteaching  majors  have  a  choice  of  Option  1  or 
Option  2. 

Option  1.  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor 
department.  Minors  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student  upon  consultation  with  the  major 
adviser  (Minors  for  students  who  seek  teaching  certifi- 
cates must  be  chosen  from  those  areas  approved  by 
the  TCO.)  Recommended  areas  include  a  second  mod- 
ern foreign  language,  English,  European  studies,  com- 
parative literature,  humanities,  social  studies,  business, 
and  the  fine  arts. 

Option  2.  Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seek- 
ing teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor 
but  must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the 
following  related  fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (upper-division  courses  only),  English  (excluding 
100-level  courses),  linguistics,  European  history  or  ge- 
ography, humanities,  comparative  literature,  and  other 
areas  approved  by  the  major  adviser. 

Strongly  recommended  additional  courses  are:  Engl. 
251 ,  Fundamentals  of  Literature,  or  Engl.  252,  Writing 
about  Literature;  CompLit.  310,  Introduction  to  Literary 
Analysis  and  Comparative  Literature.  Ling.  324,  In- 
troduction to  Linguistics  (Traditional)  and /or  325,  In- 
troduction to  Linguistics  (Modern);  Hist.  330,  Tsarist 
Russia  and /or  311,  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe; 
Geog.  465,  USSR  and  Its  Satellites;  Econ.  331,  Econom- 
ics of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Russian  Minors  lor  Non-Russian  Majors. 

For  the  minor,  13  hours  past  the  301  level  are  required 
as  follows:  311,  321,  322  or  326,  345,  441  or  442  or 
340R. 


Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Russian.  (5:5:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

for  102,  Russian  101. 

185,  186.  Russian  for  Reading.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: for  185,  none;  for  186,  Russian  185  or  equivalent. 
Reading  proficiency  in  technical  Russian. 

201.  Intermediate  Russian.  (5:5:3)  Prerequisite:  Rus- 
sian 102  or  consent  of  instructor,  based  on  prior  Rus- 
sian language  experience. 
Grammar  review  and  conversation. 

301.  Intermediate  Readings.  (3:3:2)  (G-HA)  Prerequi- 
site: Russian  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Discussion  in  Russian  of  diverse  readings,  both  ex- 
pository and  literary. 

311.   Intermediate   Conversation.  (2:2:1)   Prerequisite: 
Russian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  in  Russian  of  topics  on  Russian  culture. 

321,  322  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite: for  321,  Russian  301  or  equivalent;  for  322, 
Russian  321  or  equivalent. 

326.  Pronunciation  and  History  of  the  Russian  Lan- 
guage. (2:2:1)  Prerequisites:  Russian  101  and  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

To  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's  pro- 
gram. 

340R.  (Russlan-CompLlt.)  Russian  Literature  In 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Introduction  to  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Rus- 
sian literature.  Fall  Semester  is  a  general  survey,  where- 
as individual  writers  will  be  studied  other  semesters 

345.  Cultural  Survey  of  Russia.  (3:3:1)  (G-HA) 
Study  in  English  of  Slavic  culture,  emphasizing  Russia. 

411,  412.  Advanced  Conversation.  (2:2:1  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: Russian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  conversation  and  listening  comprehension. 

440.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
through  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (2:2:0)  (G-HA) 

Lectures  in  English:  majors  read  some  works  in  Rus- 
sian. 

441.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  Russian  301  or 
equivalent. 

442.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  In  the  Twentieth 
Century.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  Russian  301  or 
equivalent. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Russian.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  advance  consent  of  instructor. 

Assignments  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  advanced 
student. 

590R.  Individual  Study  in  Russian.  (1-3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: graduate  standing,  third-year  Russian  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student. 

Serbo-Croatian  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Serbo-Croatian.  (2:3:0  ea.) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year   Serbo-Croatian.   (4:4:0)    Prerequisite: 

Serbo-Croatian  101. 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Serbo-Croatian.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Serbo-Croatian  101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  expe- 
rience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (22:0)  Prerequisite: 
Serbo-Croatian  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 
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311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (22  0)  Prerequisite; 
Serbo-Croatian  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 


Middle  Eastern  Languages 

See  World  Affairs,  Asian  Studies 

French  and  Italian 

Professors:  Brown  (Chairnnan.  250  MSRB).  Green. 
Turner. 

Associate  Professors:  Ashford.  H  Clark.  Jensen.  Kim- 
ball. Lambert,  Slade 

Assistant  Professors:  Spartano,  Tarr 

Instructors:  Boynton,  Catano.  Ttiompson 

Degrees  Offered 

The  Department  of  French  and  Italian  oflers  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  tx)th  Italian  and  French.  The  Master  of 
Arts  degree  is  ottered  in  French. 

French 

Undergraduate  Program 

Twenty-nine  hours  of  course  work  beyond  201  are  re- 
quired for  a  departmental  major  301.  321.  322.  326. 
401.  441,  442.  443.  444.  445.  and  495 

Seventeen  hours  of  course  work  are  required  for  a 
departmental  minor:  301.  311.  321.  326.  440.  and  ei- 
ther 429  or  445  Teaching  majors  and  minors,  see 
French  under  the  Secondary  Education  and  Founda- 
tions Department  listings. 

No  D  credit  will  t)e  accepted  as  part  of  the  major  or 
minor  requirements. 

Half-Year  In  Paris 

French  majors  and  minors  who  have  not  lived  in 
French-speaking  countries  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  University-sponsored  half-year  in  Paris  They 
may  choose  the  January-June  program  or  the  June-De- 
cember program  This  foreign  residence  provides  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  developing  language  proficiency 
and  for  better  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  culture 
of  France 

Intensive  Program 

The  department  offers  an  intensive  course  in  French  for 
those  who  have  taken  French  101  and  102  or  their 
equivalent  The  student  will  enroll  for  9  credits  that  in- 
clude French  201,  211.  and  301.  all  to  be  taken  during 
a  2-hour  block  in  the  same  semester  fvlajors  and  mi- 
nors are  urged  to  apply  for  this  program  The  intensive 
program  will  be  ottered  Fall  Semester  and  Spring  Term 
only 
Minors  Recommended  for  Frenct)  Majors 

(All  teaching  majors  are  required  to  work  under  Option 
1 .  Nonteaching  majors  have  a  choice  of  Option  1  or 
Option  2  ) 

Option  1.  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor 
department.  Minors  may  tie  selected  to  fit  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student  upon  consultation  with  the  major 
adviser  (Minors  for  students  who  seek  teaching  certifi- 
cates must  be  chosen  from  these  areas  approved  by 
the  TOO.)  Recommended  areas  include  a  second  mod- 
ern foreign  language,  Latin.  Greek.  English,  European 
studies,  comparative  literature,  humanities,  social  stud- 
ies, business,  or  one  of  the  line  arts 
OpUon  2.  Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seek- 
ing teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor, 
but  must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the 
following  related  fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (upper-division  courses  only).  Latin,  Greek.  Eng- 
lish (excluding  100-level  courses),  linguistics,  classical 
civilization,  European  history  or  geography,  humanities, 
archaeology,  comparative  literature,  or  other  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  major  adviser 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Arts  (M  A  ) 
Entrance  Examinations  Required.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  A  bachelor  s  degree  in  French  or  equiv- 
alent, plus  a  reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage 

Fields.  French  literature,  French  teaching  methods 

Minors  Permlssibfe.  Option  2. 

Requirements.   Minimum   of   26   semester   hours   plus 

thesis  (6-hr   mm  — 699R). 

Required  Course.  French  601 . 

Courses 

95R.  Beginning  French  for  Graduate  Students.  (5  5:0 

ea  ) 

101,  102.  Rrst-Year  French.  (44:4  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

for  102.  French  101  or  equivalent 

For  those  who  nave  had  no  French  Dally  devel- 
opment of  the  four  basic  language  skills:  com- 
prehension, speaking,  reading,  and  writing, 

200.  intermediate  French  Conversation.  (5:5:0)  Pre- 
requisite. French  102 

201.  Intermediate  French  Reading  and  Conversation. 

(4:4:4)  Home  Study  also  Prerequisite.  French  102.  two 
years  of  French  in  high  school,  or  consent  of  instructor 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (22:2)  Prerequisite 
French  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  con- 
currently with  201 

301.  introduction  to  French  Literature.  (3  3  0)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite  French  201  or  consent 
of  instructor 

302.  Advanced  French.  (5:5:0) 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (22  1)  Prerequisite: 
French  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor  May  be  taken  con- 
currently with  301 

321.  Third-Year  Frertch  Grammar.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study 
also  Prerequisite   16  hours  of  French  or  equivalent 

322.  Third-Year   Composition.   (2  2  2)    Prerequisite 

French  321 

326.  French   Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2  2  2) 

Prerequisite   French  301 

339R.  (French-CompLlt.)  French  Literary  Master- 
pieces In  Translation.  (3  3:0) 

Topics  vary 

345.  Contemporary  Culture.  (3  13)  (G-HA)  Prerequi- 
site French  102  or  equivalent 

The  people  and  their  customs  and  Institutions,  as  ex- 
perienced abroad 

377.  French  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3  2  2) 

Prerequisites  French  321  326  440  or  445.  SecEd  276 
for  students  planning  to  certify  (Prospective  teachers 
are  advised  to  take  French  377  as  near  the  end  of  their 
major  course  work  as  possible  and  just  t>elore  student 
teaching  ) 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  foreign  language 
instruction  Lectures,  demonstrations,  practice  in  in- 
struction 

401.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques  tor  Un- 
dergraduates. (110^  Should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  301 

411.  Fourth-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  1)  Prerequisite: 
French  31 1  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  adviser 
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429.  Introduction  to  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis. 

(3:3;0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisites:  French  321  and  322  or 
their  equivalents. 

Refinement  of  writing  skills  based  on  stylistic  analysis 
and  explication  de  textes. 

440.  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature.  (4  4:0) 
(G-HA)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

For  minors  only.  Comprehensive  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  French  literature.  Samplings  from  most  of  the 
great  writers. 

441.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture.  (3:3  0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  through  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Representative  works  and  writers  from  1000  to 
1600  (includes  Chanson  de  Roland.  Villon,  Rabelais. 
Ronsard,  and  fviontaigne). 

442.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or 
consent  of  instructor 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  great 
works  and  writers  of  the  Siecle  classique  and  the  Siecle 
des  lumieres  (includes  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Mon- 
tesquieu. Voltaire,  and  Rousseau). 

443.  French   Literature   of  the    Nineteenth    Century. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Important  literary  and  artistic  movements  and  repre- 
sentative writers  (includes  Balzac,  Stendhal.  Zola.  Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire,  Hugo,  and  Mallarme). 

444.  French   Literature   of  the  Twentieth   Century. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent. 

Pre-  and  post-World  War  II  literature  (includes  Proust, 
Camus.  Valery.  and  Sartre). 

445.  Introduction  to  French  Civilization.  (330)  (G- 
HA)  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-80  20-40)  Pre- 
requisites SecEd.  276,  301;  French  321.  377. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  French.  (1-3  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

Assignments  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  ad- 
vanced student.  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  classes. 

495.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (3:2  0)  Prerequisite: 
to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year  only. 

Demonstrating  proficiency  in  language  skills;  re- 
searching, organizing,  and  presenting  ideas. 

511.  Advanced  Conversation  for  Students  of  Institute. 

(2:2:1) 

520.  Teaching  French  Grammar  for  Students  of  In- 
stitute. (2:2:0) 

601.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques.  (110) 

□  Latin  621.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

622.  History  ol  French  Language.  (3:3:0) 

626.  French  Phonology.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  French 
326  or  consent  of  instructor. 

629.  Stylistlcs.  (3  3  0) 

Intensive  linguistic  and  literary  analysis  of  French,  es- 
pecially from  modern  writers:  syntax,  translation,  ad- 
vanced stylistic  analysis  and  explication  of  texts. 

645R.  Studies  in  French  Civilization.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

660R.  Studies  in  Medieval  French  Literature.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 
Topics  vary. 

665R.   Studies   In   Renaissance   French   Literature. 

(3:3:0  ea  ) 
Topics  vary. 

670R.  Studies  in  Seventeenth-Century  French  Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0  ea.) 
Topics  vary. 


675R.   Studies   In   Eighteenth-Century   French   Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0  ea.) 
Topics  vary. 

677.  Principles  of  Foreign  Language  Learning  and 
Teaching.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  French  377  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Basic  theories  and  principles  of  language  learning 
and  teaching.  Issues,  trends,  and  current  practices  are 
examined.  For  experienced  language  teachers. 

680R.  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Romantic  and 
Post-Romantic  Movements.  (3:30  ea.)         .jt 

Topics  vary.  .  ;',' 

685R.  Studies  In  Twentieth-Century  Pre-  and  Post- 
World  War  II  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Topics  vary. 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2:Arr  0  ea  ) 

Individual  study,  on  a  graduate  level,  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  graduate  student.  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  class- 
es. 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.) 

697R.  Seminar  in  Teaching  of  French.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr ) 

795R.  Seminar  in  French  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 
Topics  vary. 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr ) 


Italian 

The  Italian  language  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  pros- 
pective students  in  music  (voice),  art.  history,  European 
studies,  and  comparative  literature.  Italian  is  also  impor- 
tant to  the  student  who  wishes  to  experience  the  life 
and  the  unique  culture  of  Italy. 


Undergraduate  Program 

Prerequisite  Training.  Students  desiring  a  major  or  mi- 
nor in  Italian  may  be  required  to  take  all,  some,  or  none 
of  the  prerequisite  language  courses  (101,  102,  201, 
211.  311).  depending  on  their  previous  experience  with 
the  Italian  language.  This  experience  may  be  from  high 
school  courses,  foreign  residence  (mission.  Summer  in 
Italy,  etc  )  or  from  a  variety  of  other  sources.  The  de- 
partment offers  placement  examinations  and  counseling 
services  to  help  students  determine  which  courses  may 
be  necessary  as  prerequisite  language  training.  All  of 
the  prerequisite  courses  will  usually  be  waived  for  stu- 
dents returning  from  an  Italian-speaking  mission. 

Italian  Major.  A  major  in  Italian  requires  at  least  26 
hours  of  credit  from  upper-division  courses  beyond  201, 
which  must  include  the  following:  Italian  301.  321.  322. 
326.  440.  445.  The  remaining  hours  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  advanced  courses  in  literature:  460,  465,  470, 
or  485.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  26- 
hour  major  requirement, 

Italian  Minor.  A  minor  requires  1 7  hours  of  credit  from 
upper-division  courses  which  must  include  Italian  301, 
311,  321,  326.  and  440.  The  remaining  hours  are  to  be 
chosen  from  445,  460,  465,  470,  and  485. 

Minors  Recommended  lor  Italian  Majors 

All  Italian  majors  have  the  choice  of  working  under  Op- 
tion 1  or  Option  2. 

Option  1.  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor 
department  Minors  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student ^upon  consultation  with  the  Italian 
major  adviser.  Recommended  areas  include  a  second 
modern  foreign  language,  Latin.  Greek.  English.  Eu- 
ropean studies,  comparative  literature,  humanities,  social 
studies,  business,  or  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Option  2.  Majors  in  Italian  need  not  have  a  formal  mi- 
nor but  must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among 
the  following   related  fields:   a  second  modern  foreign 
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language  (upper-division  courses  only),  Latin.  Greek, 
English  (excluding  100-level  courses),  linguistics,  clas- 
sical civilization,  European  history  or  geography,  human- 
ities, archaeology,  comparative  literature,  or  other  areas 
approved  by  the  Italian  major  adviser 

Strongly  recommended  additional  courses  tor  stu- 
dents of  Italian  are:  Engl  251  Fundamentals  of  Liter- 
ature, or  351 .  The  Criticism  and  Appreciation  of  Liter- 
ature, CompLit  310,  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis 
and  Comparative  Literature;  Ling  324,  Introduction  to 
Linguistics  (Traditional)  or  325.  Introduction  to  Linguis- 
tics (Modern);  Hist.  312,  The  Renaissance;  Age  of  Tran- 
sition; and  ArtDs.  406,  Italian  Renaissance  Art. 


Courses 

101.  First-Year  Italian.  (4  4:1) 

Special  attention  to  accurate  pronunciation  for  the 
benefit  of  music  and  an  students.  Grammar  and  graded 
reading. 

102.  Hrst-Year  Italian.  (4:4:1)  Prerequisite  Italian  101 
or  equivalent. 

201.  Intermediate  Italian  Reading  and  Conversation. 

(4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Italian  102  or  tvi/o  years  of  high 
school  Italian  or  equivalent. 

Reading,  conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  re- 
view of  grammar. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite; 
Italian  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  I^ay  be  taken  con- 
currently with  201 

301.  Introduction  to  ttalian  Uterature.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite;  Italian  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Complete  works  of  Italian  literature  from  various  peri- 
ods and  genres. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:2)  Prerequisite   Ital- 
ian 201   or  consent  of  instructor    l^ay  be  taken  con- 
currently with  201 . 
Discussion  in  Italian  of  topics  dealing  with  Italy 

321.  TWfd-Year  Italian  Grammar.  (33:0)  Prerequisite 
Italian  201  or  equivalent.  May  be  taken  concurrently 
with  301 

Intensive  review  of  grammar;  vocabulary  building 

322.  Italian  Composition.  (22  0)  Prerequisite)  Italian 
201  or  equivalent. 

Exercises  in  Italian  corr.position. 

326.  Kalian  Ptionetics  and  Pronunciation.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisite; Italian  321  or  consent  of  instructor 

History  of  the  Italian  language,  emphasizing  pro- 
nunciation. 

440.  Survey  of  Italian  LHerature.  (3  3  0)  (G-HA)  Pre- 
requisite. Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Historical  survey  of  Italy's  lite^arv  penods.  genres,  and 
great  writers.  Prerequisite  to  study  in  all  other  advanced 
literature  courses  in  Italian. 

445.  Introduction  to  Italian  Civilization.  (3  3  0)  (G  HA) 

Prerequisite;  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Institutions,  culture,  and  fine  arts  that  have  produced 
the  unique  Italian  character 

460.  Ttie  Age  ot  Dante.  f3;3;0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite; 
Italian  440  or  consent  of  instructor 

465.  Italian  Uterature  of  the  Renaissance.  (3:3  0)  (G- 

HA)  Prerequisite;  Italian  440  or  consent  of  instructor 

470.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  (3  3  0) 

(G-HA)  Prerequisite   Italian  440  or  consent  of  instructor 

485.   Italian   Literature   of  the   Twentieth   Century. 

(3  3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite    Italian  440  or  consent  of  in- 
structor 
490R.  Individual  Study  In  Italian.  (1-3  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student.  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  classes 
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Professors:  Davis.  Folsom.  Kelling  (Chairman.  270 
MSRB),  Rogers.  Smith.  Speidel.  Wafkins 

Associate  Professors:  Baker.  Harris.  Keele.  Luckau, 
Roos   C   Tate    vVilson 

Assistant  Professors:  Luthy.  Sondrup.  G  Tate 

Instructor:  Johansson 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  offers  instruc- 
tion or  credit  by  examination  in  the  following  areas; 

Afrikaans 
Dutch 
German 

Scandinavian  Studies  (Danish,  Finnish,  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish) 

Credit  by  Examination,  in  accordance  with  University 
policy  a  student  may  apply  for  credit  for  any  course  of- 
fered within  the  department  if  the  student  has  gained 
the  equivalent  knowledge  and  has  had  the  equivalent 
experience  elsewhere,  provided  the  student  has  re- 
ceived no  college  credit  tor  this  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience Applications  for  credit  of  this  type  will  be  eval- 
uated by  intensive  examinations 

Former  missionaries  and  other  students  with  extensive 
language  and  cultural  experience  who  desire  to  apply 
for  several  hours  ot  credit  must  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  their  application  in  the  following  manner  (1)  by  suc- 
cessfully passing  a  written  examination  and  (2)  by  suc- 
cessfully passing  an  advanced  course  in  the  language 
for  which  they  are  applying  for  credit  The  advanced 
courses  which  are  applicable  are  Danish;  Scandinavian 
441;  Dutch:  Dutch  340:  Finnish;  Scandinavian  447,  Ger- 
man German  401 ;  Norwegian;  Scandinavian  441 ;  and 
Swedish  Scandinavian  445  Applications  and  informa- 
tion on  examinations  are  available  in  the  department  of- 
fice 

Degrees  Offered 

Afrikaans  No  degree  offered 

Dutch   No  degree  offered 

German.  Bachekjr  of  Arts.  Master  of  Arts;  maior  and 

minor 
Scandinavian  Studies.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  minor. 


Afrikaans  Courses 

*101.  102.  First-Year  Afrikaans.  (4  4  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 
•201.  Second-Year  Afrikaans.  (4  4  0)  Prerequisite.  Af- 
nkaans  101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:0)  Prerequisite; 
Afrikaans  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate   listening  comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 

*311.   Third-Year   Conversation.   (22  0)   Prerequisite 
Afnkaans  211  or  equivalent  experience 

Advanced  conversational  skills 
'Credit  by  examination  only 

Dutch  Courses 

•101,  102.  First-Year  Dutch.  (4  4  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  sKiils 
•201.  Second-Year  Dutch.  (4.4  0)  Prerequisite    Dutch 
101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 
•211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite 
Dutch  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 
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*311.   TNnt-Year   ConwwMMow.   (2:2:0)   Prerequisite: 
Dutch  211  or  equivalent  experience- 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

340.  Introduction  to  Dutch  Literature.  (4  4:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  reading  knowiedge  of  Dutch. 

Readings  from  the  best  Dutch  literature:  tDasic  literary 
concepts. 

'Credit  by  examination  only. 

German 
Undergraduate  Program 

Half-Year  In  SalztMirg.  GeTnan  majors  and  minors  who 
have  rxjt  had  residence  experience  in  the  German- 
speaking  countries  are  encouraged  to  participate  >n  the 
annual  University-sponsored  half-year  In  Salzburg.  Aus- 
tria. TTiis  program  provides  excellent  opportunities  for 
devetoping  language  proficiency  and  for  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  history  ar>d  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Europe. 

Prerequisite  Training.  Students  desiring  a  major  or  mi- 
nor in  German  may  be  required  to  take  all.  some  or 
none  rt  the  prerequisite  language  courses  (101.  102. 
201.  211.  301.  311).  depending  on  their  prevraus  expe- 
rierx%  witfi  ttie  German  language.  This  experience  may 
be  from  high  school  courses,  foreign  residence  (mis- 
sion, Salzburg  program,  etc),  or  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources.  The  department  offers  placement  examinations 
and  counseling  service  to  help  students  determine 
which  courses  may  be  necessary  as  prerequisite  lan- 
guage training.  A  i  :' "^e  acc.9  ree;. ; -e  courses  will 
usualy  be  war^c  'z-  =-_ce-'s  e^ — :  -om  a  Ger- 
man-speaking mssc-  Students  with  no  foreign  resi- 
dency must  take  21 1  and  31 1  as  part  of  their  prereq- 
uisite training  for  a  German  major  or  minor. 

German  Ma|or.  German  321.  322,  and  an  additional  20 
hours  of  upper-division  German  beyond  322.  Applicants 
for  teaching  assistantsiiips  must  complete  German  377 
in  addition.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  tfie 
major  requirefnent. 

German  Minor.  German  321.  401.  440.  and  one  addi- 

tJora:  c^ass  atx)ve  32" 

Teactting  IMajors  and  tHinors.  See  German  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Educator  a^i  Pojndations  Deoaiment  listings. 

Minors  Recommended  lor  German  Majors 

OpVon  1.  Complete  a  minor  as  descntied  by  the  minor 
department.  (Minors  will  be  required  of  ail  those  who 
seek  teaching  certificates  and  must  tie  chosen  from 
ttKise  areas  approved  by  the  TCO.)  Minors  may  be  se- 
lected to  fit  ttie  irxlividual  needs  of  ttie  student,  but  rec- 
ommended areas  include  a  second  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage. Latin.  Greek,  English,  European  studies, 
comparative  literature,  humar>ities.  social  sciences,  tiusi- 
ness.  or  one  of  ttie  fine  arts. 

Option  2.  Majors  in  ttie  department  wtio  are  not  seek- 
ing teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor 
but  must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  amorig  the 
foAowing  related  fields:  a  second  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage (upper-division  courses  only).  Latin.  Greek.  Eng- 
ish  (excluding  100-level  courses),  linguistics,  classical 
dvifization.  German  history,  European  geography,  hu- 
manities, comparative  literature,  or  other  areas  ap- 
proved by  ttie  major  adviser  It  is  recommended  ttiat 
these  flours  tie  cfKKen  from  more  than  one  field. 

Courae  WoA  in  Translation  and  Interpretation 

Four  courses  are  designed  to  train  students  in  trans- 
lating and  interpreting  from  eind  into  German:  427.  428. 
527.  528.  The  program  must  tie  entered  Fall  Semester 
and  tctken  in  sequence,  one  course  each  semester  The 
program  is  primarily  designed  for  majors  in  other  dis- 
cplmes  wfio  want  to  supplemeni  ttieir  teaching  with  ttie 
sida  of  translating  and  interpreting  from  and  into  Ger- 
man. 


Graduate  Program 

Entrance  Examinations.  None  required.  However,  stu- 
dents who  have  done  their  undergraduate  work  at  an- 
other institution  will  be  required  to  take  a  Com- 
prefiensive  oral  examination  during  ttieir  first  semester 
to  assist  ttie  department  in  advisement. 

AppHcalion  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines.  i  .r.i  ■ 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  recomnnended.    - 


Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  In  German  or  its 
equivalent  and  knowledge  of  a  second  European  lan- 
guage of  201  equivalent  level. 

Fields.  Gemnan  language.  German  literature.  German 
teaching. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  29  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  mm  ):  written  and  oral  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. 

Required  Courses.  First  semester:  German  615.  650. 
677  Second  serr^ster:  German  620.  694R.  Third  se- 
mester: German  692R.  Fourth  semester:  (German  628. 

The  MA.  program  begins  Fall  Semester.  Students  at- 
tending Summer  Term  only,  or  beginning  Winter  Semes- 
ter or  Spring  Term  must  work  out  their  program  care- 
fully wrth  the  graduate  adviser  before  registratkin. 

A  9-hour  course  load  is  considered  a  minimum.  Four 
semesters  is  the  maximum  time  a  student  may  hold  a 
student  instructorship  Students  who  desire  to  spieed  up 
their  program,  take  supporting  courses  in  other  areas. 
etc.,  may  increase  the  semester  course  load  Students 
are  also  encouraged  to  use  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 
for  this  purpose.  (This  option  may  be  necessary  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  completed  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage as  undergraduates.) 

Courses 

95R.  Begirming  German  for  Graduate  Students.  (0:5.0 

ea.)  Evening  classes  only. 

■H)1, 102.  First-Year  German.  (4  4  4  ea 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Pronunciation, 
reading,  fundamentals  of  grammar,  emphasizing  conver- 
satkin. 

200.  Intermediate  German  ConversaSon.  (5:50) 

Fc  SazDu'g  S'.udy  Abroad  students  only. 

201.  Second-Year  German.  (4:4:1)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  German  101  and  102  or  equivalent  expe- 
rience. 

Reading,  review  of  grammar,  conversation,  vocabulary 

build'fig 

211.  Secortd-Year  Conversation.  (2:21)  Prerequisite: 
German  1 02  or  equivalent  experience. 

Further  development  of  intermediate  listening  com- 
pretiension  of  speaking  skills. 

301.  Intermediate  German  Reading.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  German  201  or  equivalent. 

Extensp-e  readrgs  and  introduction  to  ttasic  literary 

concepts 

302.  Advanced  German  Conversation.  (5:5:0) 

For  Vienna  Stud/  Abroad  students  only. 

311.  Third-Year  German  Conversation.  (221)  Prereq- 
uisite: German  211  or  equivalent  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

321.  Third-Year  German  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  col- 
lege German  or  equivalent. 
Intensrve  review  of  grammar:  wrtten  and  oral  reports. 

322.  German  Stylistics  and  Introduction  to  Uterary 
Analysis.  (3:3  0)  Home  Study  aiso.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite: 
German  321. 
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326.   German   Phonetics   and   Pronunciation.   (2:2:1) 

Prerequisite:  German  301 

341 R.  (German-CompLit)  IMasterpieces  ol  German 
Literature  In  Translation.  (3  3  0  ea  )  (G-HA) 

Topic  varies  each  semester.  Three  hours  applicable  to 
German  major  if  works  are  read  in  German,  Course  not 
applicable  to  minor. 

377.  German  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3  32) 

Prerequisites:  German  321,  326,  401;  SecEd.  276  for 
anyone  certifying 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  foreign  language 
instruction.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  participation  in  in- 
struction, and  preparation  of  teaching  matenate.  Does 
not  count  toward  hours  for  German  ma|or  or  minor 

401.  CuHural  History  of  German-Speaklrtg  Peoples. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

423.  German  News  Reports.  (330)  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 321  or  equivalent 

Analyzing  current  news  items  from  East  and  West  as 
a  basis  for  grammatical  and  stylistic  exercises. 

427.  Beginning   Translation   and   Interpretation    1. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisites:  German  321  and  401  or  equiva- 
lents. 

History,  theory,  and  principles  of  translation;  con- 
trastive  linguistic  analysis  and  exercises  in  grammatical, 
syntactic,  and  semantic  difficulties  of  the  two  languages 
involved, 

428.  Beginning   Translation   and   interpretation   2. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisites:  German  322  and  427 

Continuation  of  contrastive  exercises  in  grammatical, 
syntactic,  and  semantic  problems:  comparing  translation 
of  texts  in  general  fields,  introduction  to  interpreting. 

429.  The  Structure  of  German.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 
German  322 

440.  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture.  (4:4:0) 
(G-HA)  Prerequisite  German  301  or  equivalent 

For  minors  only 

441.  German  Literature  from  tlie  Beginning  to  1700. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  German  301  or  equivalent 

442.  German   Literature  in  the  Eighteenth   Century. 

(3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  German 
301  or  equivalent 

443.  Gennan   Literature  In  t>>e   Nineteenth  Century. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  German  301  or  equivalent 

444.  German    Literature   in   tfte   Twentieth    Century. 

(3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  German  301  or  equivalent 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8  020-40)  Pre- 
requisites: SecEd   276:  German  321.  377, 
490R.  Special  Studies  in  German.  (1-3:Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 
By  special  permission  only 

495R.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  6  hours  of  German  literature  (excluding 
301). 
520.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Grammar. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  German  32i  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Vocabulary,  grammar,  and  composition  for  high 
school  and  junior  college  teachers 

527.  intermediate  Translation  and  Interpretation  1. 
(3:3:2)  Prerequisites:  German  428  and  429  or  equiva- 
lents. 

Comparative  terminology  in  natural  science,  social 
sciences,  technology,  etc  indrviduai  and  group  trans- 
lation projects,  sight  translation,  and  bilingual  dialogues 

528.  Intermediate  Translation  and   interpretation  2. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite   German  527  or  equrvalent 

Translating  difficult  texts  from  chosen  conceptual 
fields.  Literary  translations,  dialogue  interpretations,  con- 
secutive and  simultaneous  interpretation,  and  computer- 
assisted  translation.  Senior  thesis. 


615.  Applied  German  Linguistics.  (33  0)  Prerequisite 

German  429  or  consent  of  instructor 

Applying  linguistics  to  the  problems  of  teaching  Ger- 
man grammar 

620.  History  of  the  German  Language.  (3:3:0) 

622.  Gothic  and  Comparative  Germanic  Linguistics. 

(3.30) 

626.  German  Ptwnology.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite    German 
326  or  consent  of  instructor 

The  sounds  of  German  and  its  stress,  rhythm,  and  in- 
tonation patterns  compared  and  contrasted  with  those 
of  English. 

628.  IMIddle  High  German.  (3:3  0) 

641.  German  Poetry.  (330)  Prerequisites:  German  601 
and  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 

642.  German    Drama.   (330)   Prerequisites     German 
601  and  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 

643.  The  German  Novel  to  1945.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisites 
German  601  and  650  or  consent  of  instructor 

644.  The  German  Novelle.  (330)  Prerequisites:  Ger- 
man 601  and  650  or  consent  of  instructor 

650.  Understanding  and  Analyzing  Literature.  (33:0) 

677.  Principles  of  Foreign  Language  Learning  aitd 
Teaching.  (22  0)  For  expenenced  teachers  only 

Appraisal  of  popular  approaches  m  foreign  language 
teaching;  analysis  of  issues,  trends,  and  innovations, 
and  choice  of  interest  area  for  thesis  proiect 

689.  Contemporary  German  Literature.  (30:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  inst'uctor 

690R.  Special  Studies  in  German.  (1-2  Arr  0  ea  )  By 
special  permission  only 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (3:3  0  ea  ) 

Topics  vary 

694R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

Topics  vary 

697R.  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  German.  (2  2  0  ea.) 
Latest  developments  and  research  in  various  aspects 
of  language  teaching 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr  Arr  ea.) 


Scandinavian  Studies 
Undergraduate  Program 

Minor  13  hours  of  Scandinavian  courses  as  follows 
401,  one  course  from  441-447,  and  an  additional  6 
hours  from  344R.  490R,  529,  or  594R. 


Graduate  Program 


Minor.  As  approved   by  the  student's  graduate  com- 
mittee 

Danish  Courses 

•101,  102.  First-Year  Danish.  (4  4  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills 

*201.  Second-Year  Danish.  (440)  Prerequisite    Dan- 
ish 101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Conversation,  vacabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

*211.  Second-Year  Cortversatlon.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisite 
Danish  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 

*311.    TNrd-Year    Conversation.    (2  20)    Prerequisite 

Danish  21 1  or  equrvalent  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

'Credit  by  examination  only. 
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Finnish  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Finnish.  (4:4:0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Finnish.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Finnish 
101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,   vocabulary  building,   and   reading   and 
writing  skills,  emptiasizing  reading. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Finnish  102  or  equivalent  experience, 

Internnediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

*311.   Third-Year   Conversation.    (2:2:0)    Prerequisite: 
Finnish  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

"Credit  by  exannination  only. 

Icelandic  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Icelandic.  (4  4  4  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Icelandic.  (4:4:1)  Prerequisite:  Ice- 
landic 102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  writing. 

211.  Second- Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
Icelandic  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  Ice- 
landic 211  or  equivalent  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Norwegian  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Norwegian.  (4:4:0  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year   Norwegian.   (4:4:0)   Prerequisite: 
Norwegian  101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,   and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

•211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Norwegian  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

•311.   Third-Year   Conversation.   (2:2:0)    Prerequisite 
Norwegian  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

'Credit  by  examination  only. 

Swedish  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Swedish.  (4  4  0  ea  ) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Swedish.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Swed- 
ish 101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

•211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Swedish  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

•311.   Third-Year   Conversation.   (2  2  0)    Prerequisite 
Swedish  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

'Credit  by  examination  only. 

Scandinavian  Studies  Courses 

340.  Introduction  to  Danish  Literature.  (4  4  0) 

344R.  (Scand.-CompLlt.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandina- 
vian Literature.  (4:3:0  ea.) 
Topic  varies  each  semester.  Works  may  be  read  in 


English  translation.  Course  not  applicable  to  minor,  but 
see  note  under  Scandinavian  Studies. 

401.  (Scand.-Hum.)  Cultural  History  ol  Scandinavia. 

(3:3:0) 
From  the  Vikings  to  the  present. 

441.  Dano-Norwegian  Literature.  (4:4  0)  Prerequisite: 
reading  knowledge  of  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

Readings  from   the   best   Norwegian   literature.    In- 
troduction to  basic  literary  concepts. 

445.  Swedish  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  reading 

knowledge  of  Swedish.  T: 

447.   Finnish   Literature.   (4  4:0)   Prerequisite:   reading 

knowledge  of  Finnish. 

Readings  from  the  best  Finnish  literature.  Introduction 
to  basic  literary  concepts. 

529.  Old  Norse.  (44:0)  Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  a 
modern  Scandinavian  language  helpful  but  not  required. 

590R.  Individual  Study  in  Scandinavian.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 

594R.  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Topic  varies. 


Navajo 

See  Linguistics,  American  Indian  Languages. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Professors:  Anderson,  Compton,  Dowdle,  Gibson, 
Lyon,  Moon,  Rosen,  Shreeve,  Taylor. 

Associate  Proifessors:  Ashworth,  Brown,  Clegg,  Den- 
nis, Hall,  Jackson,  Quackenbush. 

Assistant  Professors:  Jensen,  Ramsey. 

Instructors:  ivlcMaster,  Valentine,  Vigo. 

Degrees  Offered 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  offers  the 
Associate  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  fvlaster  of  Arts 
degrees  in  Spanish,  and  the  Associate  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  tviaster  of  Arts  degrees  in  Portuguese.  See 
department  for  Associate  of  Arts  requirements. 

Foreign  Residence  Programs 

The  Department  cosponsors  summer  residence  pro- 
grams in  Mexico  and  half-year  programs  in  Spain. 
Spanish  majors  and  minors  who  have  not  had  foreign 
residence  experience  are  encouraged  to  participate  In 
these  programs:  they  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
development  of  language  proficiency. 

Prospective  Graduate  Students 

Prospective  graduate  students  are  reminded  that  a  sec- 
ond, and  sometimes  a  third,  language  will  be  required 
of  them  in  graduate  school.  It  is  advisable  that  work  in 
at  least  one  other  language  be  started  before  the  junior 
year.  For  information  concerning  graduate  study,  see 
Graduate  Program  listed  under  Spanish. 

Minor  Recommended  for  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Ma- 
jors (All  teaching  majors  are  required  to  work  under 
Option  1 .  Nonteaching  majors  will  have  a  choice  of  Op- 
tion 1  or  Option  2). 

Option  1.  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor 
department.  (Minors  will  be  required  of  all  those  who 
seek  teaching  certificates  and  must  be  chosen  from 
those  areas  approved  by  the  TCO.)  Minors  may  be  se- 
lected to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  student,  but  rec- 
ommended areas  include  a  second  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage, Latin,  Greek,  English,  Latin  American  studies, 
European  studies,  comparative  literature,  humanities,  so- 
cial studies,  business,  or  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Option  2.  Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seek- 
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ing  teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor 
but  must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the 
following  related  fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (upper-division  courses  only),  Latin.  Greek.  Eng- 
lish, linguistics,  classical  civilization.  Latin  American  his- 
tory or  geography.  Spanish  history  and  geography, 
humanities,  archaeology,  comparative  literature,  or  other 
areas  approved  by  the  major  adviser. 

Portuguese 
Undergraduate  Program 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Portuguese  requires 
28  hours  ot  credit  m  the  major  area  of  study,  of  which 
at  least  19  hours  must  be  from  the  following  Portu- 
guese 102.  201.  211.  301.  311.  321  (301  may  be  re- 
placed by  441,  451.  or  two  of  the  following:  326.  445. 
455),  plus  any  other  approved  advanced  class  Up  to  9 
hours  of  approved  credit  from  related  areas  (art,  Eng- 
lish, history,  humanities,  philosophy,  political  science, 
sociology,  other  foreign  languages,  linguistics)  may 
count  toward  the  28  hours  (See  the  department  for  a 
list  of  approved  classes  ) 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Portuguese  requires  at 
least  24  hours  of  credit  from  upper-division  courses 
beyond  301.  which  must  include  the  following:  Portu- 
guese 321.  322.  441.  451  The  remaining  hours  are  to 
be  taken  from  advanced  Portuguese  classes  or  Ling 
325  Portuguese-speaking  missionaries  or  natives  may 
not  use  31 1  as  part  of  the  24  hours. 

No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  24-hour 
major  requirement. 

The  requirement  for  a  departmental  minor  is  12  hours 
of  credit  from  upper-division  courses,  which  must  in- 
clude Portuguese  321.  and  at  least  two  of  the  following 
Portuguese  441.  445,  451,  455 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (MA.) 

For  information,  refer  to  Graduate  Program  listed  under 

Spanish. 

Courses 

101,  102.  First- Year  Portuguese.  (4  4  1  ea  ) 

Pronunciation,  conversation,  reading,  and  fundamen- 
tals of  grammar.  Special  attention  to  Portuguese  as  the 
language  of  Brazil. 

201.  Intermediate  Portuguese  Reading  and  Conversa- 
tion. (4  4:0)  Home  Study  also  Prerequisite  Portuguese 
102  or  three  units  of  high  school  Portuguese 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2;2:Arr )  Prerequi- 
site: Portuguese  102  or  consent  of  instructor 

301.  Introduction  to  Portuguese  Literature.  (4:50) 
Home  Study  also  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  201 

Extensive  readings  in  intermediate  edited  texts:  con- 
trolled composition 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:Arr )  Prerequisite 
Portuguese  301  or  consent  of  instructor 

321,  322.  Third- Year  Portuguese  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. (3.3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Portuguese  301.  16 
hours  of  Portuguese  or  the  equivalent,  (Those  returning 
from  Portuguese-speaking  missions  normally  begin  their 
Portuguese  study  with  321  ) 

326.  Portuguese  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2:22) 
Prerequisite:  Portuguese  301  or  equivalent,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

341.  Masterpieces  of  Luso-Brazillan  Literature. 
(3:3  0)  Prerequisite  Portuguese  321  or  equivalent 

Great  literary  masterpieces  of  Brazil  and  Portugal 
441.  Survey  of  Portuguese  Uterature.  (4  0  0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite,  Portuguese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Literary  periods,  literary  genres,  and  great  writers  of 
Portugal 


44S.  Il)er1an  Culture.  (2  2:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite  Por- 
tuguese 301  or  equivalent. 

451.  Survey  of  Brazilian  Literature.  (4  0  0)  (G-HA)  Pre- 
requisite  Portuguese  301  or  equivalent. 

455.  lt>ero-American  Civilization.  (2  2  0) 

490R.   Individual   Study   in   Portuguese.   (1-3Arr  Arr 

ea  ) 

520R.  Portuguese  Composition.  (3  3:0) 

521.  Romance  Philology.  ^3  3  0) 

522.  History  ot  the  Portuguese  Language.  (2  2  0) 

552.  Machado  de  Assis.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisites:  Portu- 
guese 441.  451,  or  equivalent. 

553.  O  Modernismo.  (2  20)  Prerequisites  Portuguese 
441.  451.  or  equivalent 

The  modern  movement  in  Brazilian  literature  (1920- 
1945) 

641R.  Portuguese  Literature.  (3  3  0) 

651 R.  Brazilian  Literature.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-20  Arr.  ea  ) 

692.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (2  2  0) 

694R.  Seminar  In  Literature.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Spanish 
Undergraduate  Program 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  requires  28  hours  of 
credit  in  the  major  area  ot  study,  of  which  at  least  19 
hours  must  be  from  the  following:  Spanish  102,  201. 
211.  301,  311,  321  (301  may  be  replaced  by  441.  451. 
or  any  two  of  the  following  326.  445,  455.  427),  plus 
any  other  approved  advanced  class  Up  to  9  hours  of 
approved  credit  from  related  areas  (art,  English,  history, 
humanities,  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  oth- 
er foreign  languages,  linguistics)  may  count  toward  the 
28  hours  (See  the  department  for  a  list  of  approved 
classes ) 

The  Bacfielor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Spanish  requires  at 
least  24  hours  of  credit  from  upper-division  courses 
tjeyond  301.  which  must  include  Spanish  321.  322  or 
439.  441.  451  (326.  445  and  455  are  also  required  lor 
the  teaching  major).  The  additional  hours  are  to  be 
taken  from  other  advanced  Spanish  offerings  beyond 
301  or  Ling.  325  Spanish  429  is  highly  recommended 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  literature.  Spanish 
322  IS  recommended  for  those  who  wish  to  emphasize 
the  study  of  languages  Spanish-speaking  missionaries 
and  natives  may  not  use  31 1  as  part  of  the  24-hour  re- 
quirement 

No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  24-hour 
major  requirement 

The  requirement  (or  the  departmental  minor  is  12 
hours  of  credit  from  upper-division  courses  beyond  301 
and  must  include  321.  441  or  451.  445  or  455  (lor  the 
requirements  for  a  leaching  major  or  minor  see  the 
Education  section  of  this  catalog). 

Spanish  326  and  377  are  required  for  a  graduate 
teaching  assistantship 

The  department  also  offers  a  Translator  Training 
Program  m  Spanish.  Upon  completion  ot  the  tour-se- 
mester program  (Spanish  427.  428.  527.  528).  the  stu- 
dent will  be  awarded  a  certilicate  as  a  translator  See 
the  department  tor  additional  intormation 

Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Spanish  Master  ot  Arts  (MA).  Portuguese 
Master  of  Arts  (M  A  ) 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  None 

Application  Consideration  Dales.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 


LANGUAGES 


Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  major  in  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese, or  its  equivalent. 

Fields.   Spanish   language,   Spanish   literature,   Spanish 
teaching.  Portuguese  language,  Portuguese  literature. 
Minor  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  28  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.-699R).  The  reading  knowledge  of  a 
second  foreign  language  is  also  required.  For  the  teach- 
ing emphasis  this  must  be  an  approved  language,  and 
reading  proficiency  must  be  on  a  third  semester  (201) 
level.  Mastery  of  Spanish  as  demonstrated  by  a  pro- 
ficiency test.  A  minimum  of  one  year  of  language  teach- 
ing experience  (or  two  years  as  a  student  instructor)  is 
required  for  the  teaching  emphasis. 

Courses 

9SR.    Beginning    Spanlsti    for    Graduate    Students. 

(5:5;Arr.  ea.) 
Evening  classes  only. 

101,  102.  First-Year  Spanish.  (444  ea.) 

Audio-lingual  approach  emphasizing  pattern  practice 
and  common  grammatical  structures. 

200.  Intermediate  Spanlsti.  (5  5  0) 

201.  intermediate  Spanlsti  Reading  and  Conversa- 
tion. (4:4:1)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  three  units  of  high  school  Spanish,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:Arr )  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301.  introduction  to  Spanlsti  Literature.  (4  5:0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-HA) 

302.  Advanced  Spanlsti.  (5:5:0) 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1) 

321,  322.  Third- Year  Spanish  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition. (3:3:0  ea.)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  for 
321,  Spanish  301  or  equivalent:  for  322,  no  prerequi- 
site. 

326.  Spanish  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2:2:2) 

345R.  Contemporary  Culture.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent. 

Contemporary  Spanish  (or  Spanish-American)  culture 
through  a  study  of  the  people  and  their  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, as  experienced  abroad. 

346R.  (Spanlsh-CompLit.)  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  Lit- 
erature In  Translation.  (3  3  0) 

Readings  from  outstanding  writers  of  Spain,  Brazil, 
and  Spanish  America.  Topics  vary. 

377.  Spanish  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3  3  2) 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  321,  326,  445,  SecEd.  276  for 
anyone  cerlifying.  (Not  to  be  counted  toward  the  Span- 
ish major  or  minor  requirement.  Prospective  teachers 
should  take  Spanish  377  after  as  many  upper-division 
Spanish  courses  as  possible  and  just  before  student 
teaching.) 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  foreign  language 
instruction.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  participation  in  in- 
structional activities  in  actual  classroom  situations. 

425.  Structure  ot  the  Spanish  Language.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  322. 

427.  Beginning   Translation   and   interpretation    1. 

(3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  321. 

428.  Beginning   Translation   and   Interpretation   2. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Spanish  322  and  427  or  equiva- 
lents. 

Systematic  study  and  contrastive  exercises  in 
grammatical,  syntactic,  and  semantic  problems.  Com- 
paring translations  of  texts  in  general  conceptual  fields. 


439.  Elements  of  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  321 

441.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  (4  4:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  301  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  Spanish  penin- 
sular literature  classes. 

445.  iberian  Civilization.  (2  2  0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite 
Spanish  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

451.  Survey  ot  Hispanic-American  Literature.  (4  4  0) 

(G-HA)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  301  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
Spanish-American  literature  courses. 

453.  Chicane  Culture.  (2:20)  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
321  or  equivalent. 

Contemporary  culture  (education,  popular  and  fine 
arts,  world  view,  attitudes,  etc.)  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  in  the  U.S. 

454.  Hispanic-American  Novel.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prereq- 
uisite: Spanish  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

455.  ll>ero-American  Culture.  (2:2  0)  (G-HA) 

458.  Hispanic-American  Short  Story.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  short  story  and  its  development  as 
an  important  literary  genre  in  Spanish  America,  with 
principal  authors. 

470R.  Golden  Age  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-HA)  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8:0:20-40)  Pre- 
requisite: SecEd.  276;  Spanish  301,  377. 

485.  introduction  to  Contemporary  Spanish  Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  441  or  con- 
sent of  Instructor. 

490R.  individual  Study  In  Spanish.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 

Assignments  to  tit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced 
student.  By  permission  only. 

520.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Grammar. 

(2:2:0) 

521.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

522.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  (2:2:0) 

523.  Border  Spanish.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  321 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Mexican-American  speech  patterns  and  their  impact 
upon  the  Spanish-speaking  American  subculture. 

527.  Intermediate  Translation   and   interpretation   1. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  428  or  equivalent. 

Comparative  technical  terminology  in  natural  science, 
social  science,  technology,  etc.  Individual  and  group 
translation  projects,  sight  translation,  computer-assisted 
translation,  bilingual  dialogues, 

528.  Intermediate  Translation   and   interpretation   2. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  527  or  equivalent. 

Translating  difficult  texts  from  chosen  conceptual 
fields.  Literary  translations,  dialogue  interpretations,  con- 
secutive and  simultaneous  interpretation,  computer-as- 
sisted translation.  Senior  project  or  thesis. 

553R.  Spanish-Spealcing  American  (Chicane)  Liter- 
ature. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Span.  321  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Spanish-English  literature  of  the  Mexican-American 
and  other  Spanish  minorities  within  the  United  States. 
Offered  Fall  Semester  alternate  years. 

556.  Hispanic-American  Poetry.  (2:2:0) 

580R.   Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Literahire.  (3:30 
ea.)  Prerequisite.  Spanish  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 
584.  Generation  of  '98  (3  3:0) 
601.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques.  (2:2:0) 

615.  Teaching  Spanish  Grammar.  (20:0)  Prerequ, 
sites:  Ling,  325  and  Spanish  326  or  consent  of  instruc 
tor. 
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Analysis  and  organization  of  Spanish  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax  for  effective  teaching  of  Spanish 
grammar 

626.  Spanish  Phonology.  (2  20)  Prerequisite    Spanish 
326  or  consent  of  instructor 

The  sounds  of  Spanish  and  its  stress,  rhythm,  and  in- 
tonation patterns  contrasted  and  compared  with  those 
of  English 

645.  Advanced  Studies  In  Hispanic  Culture.  (2:2  0) 

653.  Latin  American  Drama.  (2  2  0) 

654R.  The  Spanish-American  Novel.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 

656.  Modemista  Prose  and  Poetry.  (220) 

657.  Hispanic-American  Essay.  (2:20) 

658.  Hispanic-American  Short  Story.  (2:2:0) 

660.  Spanish  Medieval  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

670R.  Golden  Age  Literature.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

677.  Principles  of  Foreign   Language  Learning  and 
Teaching.  (2  0  0) 

Basic  theories  and  principles  of  language  learning 
and  teaching  Issues,  trends,  and  current  practices.  For 
experienced  language  teachers 

685R.  Twentieth-Century  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (i-2:Arr  Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

Individual  study  on  a  graduate  level,  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  graduate  student 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 

694R.  Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 

697R.  Seminar  In  Spanish  Teaching.  (220  ea.) 
For  experienced  language  teachers 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr ) 

794R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (2  2:0  ea  ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea  ) 


Latin  American  Studies 


Professors:  Addy  (History).  Blair  (Linguistics).  Brower 
(Sociology).  Compton  (Spanish),  Gibson  (Spanish). 
Layton  (Geography).  Lyon  (Coordinator.  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies).  Otto  (Linguistics),  Shreeve  (Spanish). 
Taylor  (Spanish).  Warner  (History). 

Associate  Professors:  Chandler  (History).  Clegg  (Coor- 
dinator. Spanish-speaking  American  Studies),  button 
(Economics).  Fairbanks  (Communications).  Hall 
(Spanish).  Hudman  (Geography).  Jensen  (Portu- 
guese). Madsen  (TESL).  Quackenbush  (Spanish), 
Rogers  (Education  Administration).  Tullis  (Political 
Science).  Webb  (Secondary  Education),  Whiting 
(Communications),  Young  (Elementary  Education). 

Assistant  Professors:  Brown  (Spanish).  Dennis  (Portu- 
guese), Hawkins  (Anthropology  and  Archaeology). 
Nanto  (Economics).  Ramsey  (Portuguese).  Santiago 
(Continuing  Education).  Tyler  (Language  Research 
Center) 

Instructors:  Grover  (Library  Science).  Larson  (Food 
Science  and  Nutrition),  Schumway  (Music),  Slaugh 
(Home  Economics).  Warren  (Anthropology  and  Ar- 
chaeology) 

Undergraduate  Program 

Two  programs  are  offered  in  Latin  American  Studies 
One  centers  on  Latin  America  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  Latin  American  Studies  (LAS)  Tlie 
other  program  focuses  on  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
within  the  United  States  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Spanish-speaking  American  Studies  (SSAS) 
The  Latin  American  Center  also  offers  a  Master  of  Arts 


degree  in  Latin  American  Studies  and  concurrent  mi- 
nors for  major  work  in  other  departments 

The  Spanish-sf)eaking  American  Studies  and  Latin 
American  Studies  programs  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  both  a  rich  background  in  the  language,  cul- 
ture, and  conditions  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  and  specific,  useful  )0b  training. 
Both  degrees  require  a  minor  or  group  of  courses  in 
another  department  to  tram  the  student  in  a  specific 
area  of  interest  Suggested  areas  are  business,  sociolo- 
gy, social  work,  psychology,  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, communications,  nursing,  agricultural  economics, 
youth  leadership,  recreation,  history,  political  science, 
international  relations,  industrial  education  food  science 
and  nutrition,  and  TESL 

Students  may  enter  either  the  Latin  American  Studies 
or  the  Spanish-speaking  American  Studies  Program  with 
the  approval  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  coordinator 
Tfwse  desiring  a  minor  should  also  consult  with  the 
coordinator,  before  registration,  regarding  classes  to  be 
included.  Familiarity  with  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  not 
necessary  before  entering  a  program. 

Study  Abroad 

The  University  currently  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
study  in  Spam  and  Latin  America  These  programs  are 
especially  advantageous  to  the  student  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  or  Spanish-speaking  American  Studies. 
Tfiey  provide  an  opportunity  for  on-the-scene  study  in 
the  Spanish  language,  history,  geography,  political  sci- 
ence, sociology,  and  vanous  other  related  fields  The 
courses  offered  m  these  programs  help  fulfill  degree  re- 
quirements. All  students,  especially  those  who  have  had 
no  previous  overseas  experience,  are  strongly  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  one  or  more  of  these  programs 

Note.  The  Latin  American  Studies  and  Spanish-speaking 
American  Studies  programs  are  purposely  designed  with 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  allow  students  maximum 
freedom  in  programming  a  course  for  their  specific 
needs  and  interests  To  insure  a  coordinated  program, 
well  suited  to  individual  objectives,  students  are  asked 
to  counsel  with  the  coordinator  in  planning  classes 

Requirements  tor  Majors  In  Latin  American  Studies 

1  Proficiency  in  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Portuguese 
language  (depending  on  the  area  of  concentration)  ade- 
quate for  oral  comprehension  and  speaking  ability  and 
research  m  the  student's  specialized  field.  Such  pro- 
ficiency will  be  determined  by  examination  or  by  the 
successful  completion  of  Spanish  321  or  Portuguese 
321  with  a  grade  of  B  or  Isetler 

2  Minor,  or  group  of  supporting  courses  of  20  se- 
mester hours,  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity Courses  are  to  be  selected  m  consultation  with  the 
coordinator  of  Latin  American  Studies  and  an  adviser 
from  the  minor  or  supporting  department  The  minor  or 
group  of  supporting  courses  can  be  in  any  fiekJ 

3  A  total  of  31  hours  completed  in  courses  dealing 
with  Latin  America  No  D  credit  may  be  counted  toward 
this  requirement  The  following  courses  must  be  includ- 
ed 

Anthropology  and  Sociology 
Anthropology  326  (3)  or  Anthropology  319 

or 
Sociology  390R  (1-3  ea  )  Special  Topics  in  Sociology 
(course  will  t>e  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Latin 
American  Studies  students  ) 

Geography 
455  (3)  Latin  America 

History 
352  (3)  History  of  Latin  Amenca  2 

and 
457  (3)  The  Indian  in  Latin  American  History 

or 
459  (3)  Inter-American  Relations 

Latin  American  Studies 
495  (3)  Senior  Seminar 
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Languages 
455  (2)  Ibero-American  Culture 

and 
451  (4)  Survey  of  Brazilian  Literature 

or 
451  (4)  Survey  of  Hispanic-American  Literature 

Political  Science  course  (3) 

Electives  (10) 

A  list  of  acceptable  elective  courses  is  available  in  the 
Latin  American  Center. 

Requirements  (or  a  Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies 

1  The  same  proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as 
required  for  the  ma|or 

2,  A  total  of  15  hours  in  courses  dealing  with  Latin 
American  Studies  from  the  list  of  approved  courses 
(available  in  Latin  American  Center).  At  least  9  of  the 
15  hours  are  to  be  taken  from  the  core  courses  out- 
lined for  the  Latin  American  Studies  major. 

Requirements  for  Majors  in  Spanish-speai(ing 
American  Studies 

1 .  Proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language  adequate  for 
oral  comprehension  and  speaking  ability  and  research 
in  the  student's  specialized  field.  Such  proficiency  will 
be  determined  by  examination  or  by  the  successful 
completion  of  Spanish  321  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

2.  Minor,  or  group  of  supporting  courses  of  20  se- 
mester hours,  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Courses  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
coordinator  of  Spanish-speaking  American  Studies  and 
an  adviser  from  the  minor  or  supporting  department. 
The  minor  or  group  of  supporting  courses  can  be  in 
any  field. 

3.  A  total  of  31  hours  completed  in  courses  dealing 
with  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  No  D  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  this  requirement.  The  following  courses 
may  be  included; 

Anthropology 
317  (3)  Native  Peoples  of  North  America 

Health 
460  (2)  Drug  Use  and  Abuse 

History 
460  (3)  The  Hispanic  Southwest 

Latin  American  Studies 
495  (3)  Senior  Seminar 

Geography 
450  (3)  North  America 

Political  Science 
31 9R.  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  American  Government  and 
Politics  (Minority-Group  Politics) 

Sociology 

223  (3)  Racial  and  Minority-Group  Relations 
Spanish 

455  (2)  Ibero-American  Culture 

453  (2)  Chicane  Culture 

523  (3)  Border  Spanish 

553  (3)  Spanish-speaking  American  (Chicano) 
Literature 

Electives  (6) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Spanish-speaidng 
American  Studies 

1 .  The  same  proficiency  in  Spanish  as  required  for 
the  major 

2.  A  total  of  15  hours  in  courses  dealing  with  Span- 
ish-speaking American  Studies  from  the  list  of  approved 
courses  (available  in  Latin  American  Center).  At  least  9 
of  the  1 5  hours  are  to  be  taken  from  the  core  courses 
outlined  for  the  Spanish-speaking  American  Studies  ma- 
jor Sociol.  223  and  PolSci.  31 9R  must  be  included. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 


Entrance  Examination  Required.  None. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadline. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  preparation  in  the  areas 
of  Latin  American  studies.  Oral  and  written  proficiency 
in  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language",  to  be  deter- 
mined by  individual  examination  or  succe$sful  com- 
pletion of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  321. 

Field.  Latin  American  studies. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  students 
will  complete  at  least  the  following  34  hours  of  graduate 
work: 

1.  15  semester  hours  (including  at  least  one  research 
seminar)  in  their  preferred  department  of  concentration. 

2.  5  semester  hours  in  a  related  department. 

3.  5  semester  hours  in  a  second  related  department. 

4.  3  semester  hours  in  a  Latin  American  Studies 
Seminar  (690R). 

5.  6  semester  hours  of  thesis  or  project  credit  reflect- 
ing the  students'  multidisciplinary  interests  and  accept- 
able to  both  their  department  of  concentration  and  Latin 
American  Studies. 

A  final  oral  examination  is  required.  Of  the  34  semes- 
ter hours,  21  (including  project,  internship,  or  thesis) 
must  be  in  Latin  American  content  courses.  Those 
courses  are  to  be  approved  by  the  coordinator.  Recom- 
mended areas  for  major  and  minor  fields  are:  business, 
agricultural  economics,  food  science  and  nutrition,  law 
enforcement,  public  relations,  geography,  education 
(elementary,  secondary,  international),  youth  leadership, 
health,  economics,  international  relations,  linguistics, 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language,  nursing,  Span- 
ish, sociology,  political  science,  public  administration, 
organizational  behavior,  etc.  A  limited  number  of 
courses  in  the  500  or  600  series  may  cause  scheduling 
problems  Students  are  urged  to  contact  professors  who 
teach  undergraduate  Latin  American  courses  and  ar- 
range to  take  them  for  graduate  credit  by  completing 
extra  work. 

Graduate  Minor 

Prerequisites.  None 

Field.  Latin  American  studies. 

Requirements.  The  same  proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese as  for  the  major:  1 1  hours  in  graduate-level 
courses  in  Latin  American  related  subjects. 

"Language  Option.  When  students  already  have 
fluency  in  one  of  the  required  languages,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  proficiency  in  the  other  or  in  a  native 
language  (Cakchiquel,  Quechua,  Guarani,  etc.)  of  Latin 
America. 

Study  Abroad.  The  University  currently  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  study  in  Spain  and  Latin  America. 
These  programs  are  especially  advantageous  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Latin  American  Studies  and  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  on-the-scene  study  in  the  Spanish  language, 
history,  geography,  political  science,  sociology,  and  var- 
ious other  related  fields.  The  courses  offered  in  these 
programs  help  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  M.A.  de- 
gree in  Latin  American  Studies.  All  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  participate  in  one  or  more  of  these  pro- 
grams, especially  those  who  have  had  no  previous  over- 
seas experience. 

List  of  Courses 

Business  Management 

430  (3)  Introduction  to  International  Business 
(Latin  American  emphasis) 

431  (3)  International  Ivlarketing  (Latin  American 
emphasis) 
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Communications 
580  (2)  Comparative  World  Communication  Systems 
(Latin  America) 

Geography 

455  (3)  Latin  America 

502R  (2  ea.)  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography 
(semesters  with  Latin  American  content) 

580  (2)  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 
History 

351  (3)  History  of  Latin  America  1 

453  (3)  Mexico  and  Caribbean 

454  (3)  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 

455  (3)  Northern  South  America 

457  (3)  The  Indian  in  Latin  Amencan  History 
460  (3)  The  Hispanic  Southwest 

650  (3)  Latin  America 

Languages 
(Portuguese) 

552  (2)  Machado  de  Assi 

553  (2)  O  Modernismo 

620R  (3  ea  )  Portuguese  Composition 

651  (3)  Contemporary  Brazilian  Literature 

(Spanish) 

455  (2)  Ibero-Amerlcan  Culture 

520  (1)  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Grammar 

556  (2)  Hispanic-American  Poetry 

645  (2)  Advanced  Studies  in  Hispanic  Cultures 

654R  (2  ea  )  The  Spanish-American  Novel 

656  (2)  Modernlsta  Prose  and  Poetry 

658  (2)  Hispanic -American  Short  Story 

Latin  American  Studies 
690R  (1-3  ea.)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on 
Contemporary  Latin  American  Problems 

Political  Science 
501 R  (3  ea.)  Advanced  Topics  (course  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Latin  American  students) 

Sociology 
590R  (1-3  ea.)  Special  Topics  in  Sociology 
(courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Latin 
American  students) 

Courses 

495.   Senior  Seminar  In   Latin  American  Studies. 

(3;3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  for  minors. 

Sources,  materials,  and  methods  of  research  and 
writing,  including  critical  analysis  of  a  research  project 
Required  for  all  Latin  American  Studies  majors  in  the 
senior  year. 

690R.  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Contemporary 
Latin  American  Problems.  (1-3  0  0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor 

698R.   Latin   American   Studies   698R.   Project.   (1- 

6:Arr.:Arr  ea)  Prerequisite  graduate  standing  in  Latin 
American  Studies. 

Project  serves  as  alternative  to  thesis  (or  masters  de- 
gree. 
699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr  Arr  ea.) 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Justice  Administration 

See  Government,  Justice  Administration. 


Law  School 

For  information  concerning  admission  requirements  and 
application  dates,  refer  to  the  Schools  section  of  this 
catalog. 

Courses 

500.  Legal  Profession.  (10:0) 


505.  Torts  1.(5:5:0) 

Judicial  process  in  civil  actions  for  damages  or  equi- 
table relief  for  physical,  appropnational,  and  defamatory 
harms  to  personality,  property,  and  relational  interests 

506.  Torts  2.  (330) 
Continuation  of  Law  505. 

510.  Contracts  1.  (5:5:0) 

Kinds  of  promises  enforced  by  law  and  the  nature  of 
protection  given. 

511.  ContracU  2.  (3  3  0) 

Continuation  of  Law  510. 

515.  Civil  Procedure  1.  (3:3  0) 

Basic  study  of  the  operation  of  courts,  including  an 
introduction  to  the  organization  of  state  and  federal 
courts  and  relationships  between  them. 

516.  Civil  Procedure  2.  (330) 
Continuation  of  Law  515 

520.  Real  Property  1.  (3  3  0) 

Nature  of  "property"  and  "ownership"  of  land  and 
structures  on  land,  and  the  ways  in  which  ownership 
may  be  established,  restricted,  transferred,  and  divided. 

521.  Real  Property  2.  (3  3  0) 

Continuation  of  Law  520 

525.  Criminal  Law.  (3  3:0) 

Problems  In  defining  what  conduct  should  be  sub- 
jected to  cnminal  penalties:  limitations  of  criminal  law  as 
a  means  for  prevention  and  control  of  undesirable  con- 
duct 

526.  Criminal  Procedure.  (3  30) 

Problems  in  administering  a  system  of  criminal  law: 
constitutional  and  policy  limitations  upon  public  officers 
in  dealing  with  suspected,  charged,  and  convicted  of- 
fenders 

530.  Introduction  to  Law.  (110) 

Intensive  one-week  course  prior  to  tjeginning  of  regu- 
lar Fall  Semester  Law  processes  and  the  adversary  sys- 
tem Nature  and  purpose  of  the  methods  used  during 
first  year  of  law  study 

535.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  1.  (110) 

Training  and  practice  in  the  skill  of  legal  research  and 
writing 

536.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  2.  (1  1  0) 

Continuation  of  Law  535 

601.  Accounting   lor   Lawyers.    (3  3  0)   Prerequisites: 

first-year  law  courses 

602.  Administrative  Law.  (3  3  0) 

The  administrative  process  Formal  and  informal  deci- 
sion making,  emphasizing  the  powers  and  procedures 
common  to  all  administrative  agencies 

605.    Antitrust   (3  3:0)    Prerequisites     first-year    law 

courses 

The  development  of  legal  doctrine  under  the  Sherman 
Act  and  supplemental  legislation 

610.  Business  Associations.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisites  first- 
year  law  courses 

Law  relating  to  business  enterprises,  including  the 
partnership  and  the  corporation 

611.  Advising  Closely  Held  Businesses.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisites first-year  law  courses  ana  Law  610.  640,  and 
641 

Advanced  work  m  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
federal  taxation  In  the  context  of  business  planning  and 
counseling 

613.  Classics  and  the  Law.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisites  first- 
year  law  courses 

614.  Combining  and  Reorganizing  Corporate  Busi- 
nesses. (3  3  0)  Prerequisites  tirsl-year  law  courses 
Law  610,  640,  and  641 

Coverage  of  the  tax.  corporate,  antitrust,  and  secu- 
rities law  aspects  of  corporate  acquisitions,  mergers, 
consolidations,  and  reorganizations 
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615.  Commercial  Law  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses. 

Legal  problems  that  arise  in  the  distribution  of  goods, 
emphasizing  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code. 

616.  Commercial  Law  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses. 

Continuation  of  Law  615, 

617.  Comparative  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites;  first-year 
law  courses. 

Introduction  to  legal  systems  other  than  the  common 
law  tradition,  emphasizing  the  civil  law  tradition. 

618.  Community  Property.  (20:0)  Prerequisites:  first- 
year  law  courses 

619.  Conflict  ol  Laws.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses. 

Rules  applied  by  courts  in  recognizing  and  enforcing 
rights  involving  elements  which  occurred  in  a  sister 
state  or  foreign  country, 

620.  Constitutional  Law  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

Judicial  review,  justiciability,  sources  of  limitations  on 
national  and  state  power,  interstate  commerce,  inter- 
governmental relationships  within  the  federal  system, 
separation  of  powers,  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  and  na- 
tional defense. 

621.  Constitutional  Law  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

Judicial  history  of  Bill  of  Rights,  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural due  process,  equal  protection,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  expression,  and  free  exercise  and  estab- 
lishment of  religion, 

623.  Debtors'  and  Creditors'  Rights.  (1-3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: first-year  law  courses. 

Collection  remedies  ordinarily  available  to  creditors, 
enforcement  of  judgments,  attachments,  garnishments, 
fraudulent  conveyances,  assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  and  bankruptcy, 

624.  Environmental    Law.   (33:0)   Prerequisites:    first- 
year  law  courses. 

Private  and  public  pollution  control  and  judicial  review 
of  the  decision-making  processes  affecting  the  environ- 
ment. Major  environmental  legislation  and  assessment  of 
environmental  law. 

625.  Evidence.    (4:4:0)    Prerequisites:    first-year    law 
courses. 

Admissibility,  competency  of  witnesses,  and  the  func- 
tion of  lawyer,  judge,  and  jury  in  the  presentation  and 
evaluation  of  evidence, 

626.  Economy,  Society,  and  the  Law.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: first-year  law  courses, 

631.  Advanced  Estate  Planning  1.  (330)   Prerequi- 
sites: Law  640,  641 ,  and  666, 

Examination  of  the  effective  disposition  of  wealth  by 
inter  vivos  gift  and  testamentary  transfer 

632.  Family  Law.  (2:2:0)   Prerequisites:   first-year  law 
courses. 

The  role  of  law,  its  objectives,  and  forces  shaping  it 
related  to  the  creation,  regulation,  and  dissolution  of  the 
family 

635.  Federal  Courts.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses, 

638.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Legal  Theory. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law  courses. 

Contemporary  efforts  in  philosophical,  legal,  and  so- 
cial theory  to  discern  the  moral  foundation  of  legal  in- 
stitutions and  values 

639.  International  Business  Transactions.  (3:30) 
Current  legal  problems  in  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment. Transnational  reach  of  national  legal  systems. 

640.  Federal  Taxation  1.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses. 


Federal  personal  income  tax,  with  an  introduction  to 
business  and  corporate  income  tax  and  federal  tax  pro- 
cedure. 

641.  Federal  Taxation  2.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses;  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  610. 

Federal  income  tax  consequences  from  the  creation, 
operation,  merger,  dissolution,  and  sale  ot. partnerships 
and  corporations, 

642.  intellectual   Property  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites: 

first-year  law  courses, 

645.  Indian   Law.   (22:0)   Prerequisites:  first-year  law 

courses,  ''  '• 

646.  Jurisprudence.  (3:30)  Prerequisites;  first-year  law 
courses. 

Historical  examination  of  the  development 'of  legal  phi- 
losophy from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

647.  International  Organizations.  (3:30)  Prerequisites; 

first-year  law  courses. 

Operation  of  such  international  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations,  International  Court  of  Justice.  UN  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  European  Community,  and  NATO. 

649.  Exteming  Program.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite;  special  ap- 
proval from  Law  School. 

Directed  work  outside  the  Law  School  for  which  cred- 
it is  given. 

650.  Land  Rnance  and  Development  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: first-year  law  courses. 

Public  and  private  means  of  regulating  land  use;  plan- 
ning, zoning,  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation,  sub- 
division control,  and  preservation  of  open  spaces, 

651.  The  Legal  Process.  (2;2;0)  Prerequisites;  first-year 
law  courses, 

652.  Legislation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses, 

653.  Law,  Consciousness,  and  History.  (3;3;0)  Pre- 
requisites; first  year  law  courses. 

Examination  of  the  coalescence  and  eventual  dis- 
integration of  the  system  of  legal  formalism  that  domi- 
nated American  legal  conciousness  during  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries, 

654.  Legal  History  and  Legal  Thought.  (3:30)  Prereq- 
uisites: first-year  law  courses. 

Traces  the  evolution  of  three  distinct  modes  of  legal 
consciousness  that  have  played  a  central  role  in  Ameri- 
can legal  history, 

655.  Labor   Law.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisites;   first-year   law 

courses. 

656.  Public  Land  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 

law  courses. 

657.  Labor  Law  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Specialized  labor  problems  such  as  the  responsibilities 
of  the  union  to  its  members,  the  requirements  of  Title 
Vtl,  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

658.  Land  Use  Planning.  (3;3;0)  Prerequisites;  first- 
year  law  courses. 

Limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of  privately  owned 
land  by  public  action— includes  the  master  plan,  official 
map,  subdivision  regulation,  zoning,  and  urban  redevel- 
opment. 

659.  Public   International   Law.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisites 

first-year  law  courses. 

660.  Professional  Responsibility.  (2;2;0)  Prerequisites: 

first-year  law  courses.  , 

661.  Religious  Problems  and  the  Law.  (220)  Prereq- 
uisites; first-year  law  courses. 

662.  Securities.  (33:0)  Prerequisite;  Law  610. 
Problems  under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  and 

other  federal  and  state  regulatory  measures;  operations 
of  the  SEC. 
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663.  Slate  and  Local  Government.  (2  2  0)  Prerequi- 
sites; first-year  law  courses 

664.  Taxation  of  Natural  Resource*.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: first-year  law  courses 

Income  tax  aspects  of  the  acquisition,  development, 
operation,  and  disposition  of  natural  resource  proper- 
ties. 

665.  Trusts.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Legal  framework  of  private  and  ctiaritable  trusts  as 
vehicles  for  the  donative  disposition  of  accumulated 
wealth. 

666.  Wills,  Estates,  and  Estate  and  Gift  Tax.  (4  4  0) 

Prerequisites;  first-year  law  courses  Recommended 
concurrent  enrollment  in  Law  665 

Family  wealth  transmission  problems,  wills  and  will 
substitutes,  the  probate  process,  and  federal  estate  and 
gift  tax. 

667.  Roman  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Sources  of  Roman  law  and  the  Roman  law  of  per- 
sons, property,  contracts,  delicts,  succession,  and  ac- 
tions; and  the  second  life  of  the  Roman  law 

668.  The  Lawyer  as  a  Professional:  Negotiation  and 
Pre-Trlal  Advocacy.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Process  of  legal  bargaining  as  the  primary  means  of 
settling  legal  disputes 

669.  Public  Employment  Lat>or  Relations.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisites; first-year  law  courses 

Structure  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  (gov- 
ernmental) sector  in  the  United  States. 

670.  Advanced  Real  Estate  Transactions.  (2  2:0)  Pre- 
requisites: first-year  law  courses 

Consideration  of  legal,  tax.  and  financial  aspects  of 
certain  types  of  real  estate  developments 

671.  OH  and  Gas  Law.  (22:0)  Prerequisites:  first-year 
law  courses 

Nature  of  interests  in  oil  and  gas,  the  oil  and  gas 
lease  and  associated  problems,  title  and  conveyancing 
problems,  and  polling  and  unitization. 

673.  Legal  Intellectual  History.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites; 
first-year  law  courses. 

Relationship  of  law  and  changing  consciousness  in 
Western  civilization  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

674.  Law  Office  ManagemenL  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
senior  status 

Efficient  organization,  time  accounting  and  billing 
practices,  client  relationships,  and  developing  filing  sys- 
tems. 

677.  Regulated  Industries.  (330)  Prerequisites:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

Law  as  it  affects  the  transportation,  communications, 
gas  and  electric  power  companies  Analysis  of  econom- 
ic rationale  for  the  regulatory  criteria  applied. 

678.  Sex  Discrimination  and  ttie  Law.  (2  2  0)  Prereq- 
uisites; first-year  law  courses. 

Special  status  of  women  in  the  law  historically:  devel- 
opment of  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  policies 
and  practices  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
women 

679.  Problems  In  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  (30  0) 

Focuses  on  two  specific  problems  in  legal  philoso- 
phy—morality and  the  law,  and  judicial  reasoning— as 
perspectives  for  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  law 

680.  State  and  Local  Taxation.  (22  0)  Prerequisites 
first-year  law  courses. 

State  aspects  of  personal  income  taxes  Corporation 
Iranchlse  and  income  taxes  Sales  and  use  taxes.  Prop- 
erty taxes  Restrictions  on  state  and  local  taxation 

681.  Tax  Procedure.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  lirst-year  law 

courses  and  Law  640 
Administrative  and  judicial  procedures  relating  to  fed- 
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eral  taxation  and  how  these  procedures  can  be  applied 
most  effectively  to  solving  specific  tax  problems 

682.  Trade  Regulations.  (3:30)  Prerequisites   first-year 
law  courses 

Price  and  service  discrimination  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act— false  advertising  and  deceptive  practices- 
trademarks,  trade  names,  and  imitation  of  product  ap- 
pearance 

684.   Water   Law.   (3:30)   Prerequisites:   first-year   law 
courses 

An  examination  of  the  substantive  law  with  respect  to 
water  resources. 

686R.  Special  Topics  In  Law.  (2:0.0  ea.)  Prerequisites 
first-year  law  courses. 

687R.  Special  Topics  In  Law.  (2  0:0  ea  )  Prerequisites; 

first-year  law  courses 

690R.  Directed  Research.  (1-2  0  0  ea  ) 

691R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2  0  0  ea  ) 

692R.  Cocurricular  Programs.  (100  ea.) 

69SR.  Law  School  Seminars.  (Arr  OO  ea  )  Prerequi- 
sites: first-year  law  courses:  additional  prerequisites  vary 
according  to  seminar  topic 
Topics  vary 

696R.  Law  School  Seminars.  (Arr  0:0  ea  )  Prerequi- 
sites; first-year  law  courses. 


Library  and  Information 
Sciences 


Professor:  Marchant. 

Associate    Professors:    Johnson,     Lamson,     Smith, 

Wright. 
Assistant  Professors:  Purdy.  Shields,  Stirling. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Two  undergraduate  programs  are  offered  a  library 
technician  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Science 
degree,  and  a  program  to  prepare  applicants  to  be  cer- 
tified as  school  library  media  specialists 

Associate  of  Science  Degree  (Library  Technician) 

Supervisor:  K.  Paul  Jordan,  6210  HBLL 

Many  positions  in  modern-day  libraries  can  t)est  be  tilled 
by  library  technicians  These  positions  occur  in  pur- 
chasing, circulation,  cataloging,  and  reference  Students 
completing  the  library  technology  program  are  prepared 
to  work  in  public,  college,  university,  and  industrial  li- 
braries and  in  specialized  reseach  and  information  cen- 
ters Also,  there  is  a  trend  toward  adding  library  tech- 
nicians to  the  school  library  staff  and  using  these 
people  to  work  as  media  specialist  assistants  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  library  technology.  Refer  to  the  general 
education  programs  section  lor  additional  requirements 

Credit  Hours 

First  Year  F         W 

LIS  1 1 1 :  InsSci.  455 1  2 

LIS  201.  202 3  3 

BusEd    tor.  203  2  2 

Second  Year 

LIS  211.  212 3  3 

LIS  213 „ 1 

BusEd  204 2 

BusEd   320.  275 3  4 

'If  students  have  had  typewriting  in  high  school,  they 
need  not  take  the  beginning  class. 
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Effective  hours  not  committed  to  general  education  re- 
quirements might  profitably  be  spent  in  course  work 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas;  Acctg.  201; 
ElEd.  340;  a  foreign  language  (8  hours);  BusEd.  Ill, 
305,  340;  Engl.  337,  420;  ComSci.  105,  110;  Comms. 
100,  211,  GenSt.  121;  CDFR  130;  Stat,  100;  ThCA  360, 
527 

School  Library  Media  Speclaiist 

Certification  to  work  as  a  school  library  specialist  in 
Utah  requires  a  teaching  certificate  and  an  instructional 
media  endorsement  that  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education,  At  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, the  Department  of  Instructional  Science  in  the 
College  of  Education  cooperates  with  the  School  of  Li- 
brary and  Information  Sciences  in  providing  courses  ad- 
equate to  fulfill  the  endorsement.  The  state  recognizes 
two  levels  in  instructional  media;  the  Basic  Professional 
Certificate,  which  is  available  as  part  of  an  under- 
graduate educational  program,  and  the  Professional 
Certificate,  which  requires  a  master's  level  program  plus 
professional  educational  experience.  Undergraduates 
certifying  in  secondary  education  may  take  a  teaching 
minor  in  instructional  media  through  which  they  may  ful- 
fill the  basic  endorsement.  Interested  students  are  re- 
ferred for  advice  regarding  either  level  of  certification  to 
the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  or  the 
Department  of  Instructional  Science. 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Library  Science  (MLS). 

Application  Consideration  Dales.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration  except  at  Spring 

Term. 

Required  Courses.  LIS  500,  513,  523,  525,  530,  534, 
536,  538,  696R,  697.  Additional  courses  to  total  a  min- 
imum of  38  hours  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  an 
adviser,  LIS  500  and  534  should  be  taken  the  first  se- 
mester. Elective  courses  may  be  chosen  from  LIS  offer- 
ings or  from  other  departments  on  campus,  depending 
upon  the  students'  objectives  and  with  the  approval  of 
their  faculty  adviser. 

Requirements.  38  semester  hours  (a  minimum  of  one 
calendar  year).  Some  prerequisites  may  be  required.  An 
examination  and  a  research  project  are  required. 
Additional  Requirements.  In  addition  to  course  work, 
attendance  at  a  number  of  informal  lectures  without 
credit  IS  required  of  all  students  each  semester.  These 
colloquia  are  intended  to  broaden  the  student's  outlook 
on  librarianship  and  related  fields  through  presentations 
by  outstanding  guest  lecturers. 

New  York  bookman  S.  R.  Shapiro  and  his  wife,  Anita, 
have  established  a  gift  of  a  $100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  to 
the  outstanding  graduate  each  year.  This  may  be 
awarded  as  two  $50  bonds  to  two  outstanding  students. 

An  endowment  established  in  honor  of  Hattie  M. 
Knight,  upon  her  retirement  as  an  associate  professor  in 
1973,  funds  an  award  to  the  student  who  has  shown 
the  greatest  improvement  over  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Courses 

111.  How  to  Use  the  BYU  Library.  (12:0  for  half  term) 
Efficient  use  of  library  materials,  card  catalog,  general 
reference   books  (bibliographies,   dictionaries,   encyclo- 
pedias, and  indexes);  and  making  bibliographies. 

201.  Introduction  to  Libraries  (IMC).  (3:30) 

202.  Organization  of  (IMC)  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

211.  Acquisitions  of  Library  (IMC)  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

212.  Vlork  with  Library  (IMC)  Users.  (3  3:0) 

213.  Supervised  Library  (IMC)  Practice.  (1:0:2) 


430.  Organization  and  Processing  of  Material  In  the 
School  Media  Center.  (3:3:0) 

Principles,  criteria,  and  practice  in  processing  of  book 
and  nonbook  materials.  Restricted  to  school  media  spe- 
cialists seeking  endorsement. 

500.  Foundations  of  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ences. (2:2:0) 

Principles  and  concepts  underlying  the  cultural,  in- 
tellectual, and  historical  foundations  of  library  and  infor- 
mation sciences. 

513.  Selection  and  Acquisition  of  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

Principles,  criteria,  and  practice  in  evaluation,  selec- 
tion, and  acquisition  of  book  and  nonbook  materials. 

523.  Reference  Theory  and  Service.  (3:3:0) 

Intensive  study  of  basic  reference  materials  and  ser- 
vices, including  general  bibliographic  tools  and  form. 

525.    Intellectual    Access   to    Collection— Processing 
Systems.  (2:2:0) 
History  and  development  of  cataloging. 

530.  Philosophical  and  Professional  Bases  of  Librar- 
ianship. (2:2:0) 

Epistemological.  historical,  professional,  and  philo- 
sophical bases  of  library  and  information  sciences. 

534.  Research  In  Library  and  Information  Sciences. 

(2:2:0) 

Bases,  methods,  and  techniques  of  research.  Expe- 
rience in  manipulating  data,  using  statistical  computer 
programs.  Research  project. 

536.  Library  Organization  and  Administration.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  LIS  500. 

Organizational  and  administrative  theory  and  problems 
associated  with  personnel,  authority,  policy,  planning, 
reports,  standards,  etc. 

538.  Documentation  and  Information  Retrieval.  (3:3:0) 
Nonconventional  and  experimental  methods  and  de- 
vices for  cataloging,  indexing,  and  retrieving;  data  pro- 
cessing and  the  library. 

539.  Practlcum  in  Librarianship.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisites: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  LIS  500,  513, 
523,  and  525. 

Thirty  hours  of  practice  work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  professional  librarian.  Required. 

543.  Literature  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (22:0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodology,  and  unique 
information  needs  of  the  social  science  fields;  examining 
literature  and  problems  of  bibliographic  control. 

545.  Literature  of  the  Humanities.  (2  2:0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodology,  and  unique 
information  needs  of  the  humanities  fields;  examining  lit- 
erature resources  and  problems  of  bibliographic  control. 

547.  Literature  of  the  Sciences.  (22:0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodology,  and  unique 
information  needs  of  the  fields  of  science,  examining  lit- 
erature resources  and  problems  of  bibliographic  control. 

557.  The  Instructional  Media  Center  in  the  School. 

(3:3:0) 

Place  of  the  IMC  in  the  educational  program;  stan- 
dards, management,  equipment,  budget,  and  services. 

567.  Library  Services  for  the  Young  Adult.  (2:2:0) 

Critical  study  of  reading  interests  and  library  needs  of 
young  adults. 

580R.  Workshop:  Current  and  Special  Problems.  (1 

2:1-2  weeks:40-50  hrs.  per  week  ea.) 

594R.  Special  Topics  In  Library  Science.  (1-3:1-30 
ea.) 
Directed  by  visiting  or  resident  faculty.  Topics  vary. 

596.  Advanced  Information  Science.  (3:3:0) 

Formal  methods  of  intellectual  access  to  documents. 
Automatic  content  analysis.  Classificatory  query  strate- 
gy, relevance,  and  similar  concepts  and  techniques. 
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614.  Literature  of  Mormonism.  (2:2:0) 

Intensive  survey  of  its  selection,  organization,  and  use 
In  libraries. 

624.  Government  Publications.  (2  2:0) 

Intensive  study  of  documents  publistied  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  and  the  U.N  ,  emptiasizing 
selection,  organization,  and  use  in  different  types  of  li- 
braries. 

625.  Organization    and    Processing    of    Materials. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  LIS  525. 

Principles  and  practice  of  documenting  book  and 
nonbook  materials  through  classification  and  cataloging. 

628.  History  and  Theory  of  Manuscrlptlon.  (2:2:0) 

Development  of  written  communications  and  librar- 
ianship  in  the  ancient  world. 

632.  History  and  Tfieory  of  Printing.  (2  2  0) 

Development  of  printed  communications  and  librar- 
ianship  in  the  modern  world 

633.  Advanced  Library  Administration.  (3  3  0) 

Applying  such  modern  concepts  as  systems  theory 
and  participative  management  to  library  organizational 
behavior. 

642.  Seminar:  Advanced  Reference  and  Bibliography. 

(2:2:0) 

Types  of  bibliography,  advanced  bibliographic  tech- 
niques, administrating  reference  services,  analysis  of  re- 
search problems.  Librarian-user  interface. 

645.  Seminar:  Classification  Theory.  (2:2  0) 

Philosophical  and  theoretical  bases  of  classification 
and  cataloging 

656.  Information  Systems  Analysis  and  Library  Auto- 
mation. (3  3  0) 

Operations  research  techniques  and  data  processing 
in  all  areas  of  librarianship. 

662.  Trends  In  Library  Services  for  Children.  (2  2  0) 

Historical  development  of  children's  libraries,  mate- 
rials, and  services:  publishers,  illustrators,  and  authors: 
and  relationship  to  sociological,  educational,  and  philo- 
sophical forces  of  various  periods. 

668.  Seminar:  Library  User  Interface.  (2:2:0) 

Patterns  of  behavior  in  the  librarian-user  interface  in- 
volving communication  and  information  transfer. 

694R.  Independent  Research.  (1-2  Arr  0  ea.) 

696R.  Research  Seminar.  (2:2  0  ea  ) 

697.  Project  Seminar.  (2  2  0) 

Q  Communications  335.  Public  Relations.  (3  3  0) 

n  Communications  610.  Studies  in  Communication 

Theory.  (3:3:0) 

Computer    Science    351.    information    Structures. 

3.1) 

[2  Computer  Science  451.  information  Systems  Anal- 
ysis. (3:3:2) 

S  Elementary  Education  340.  Children's  Literature. 
2:0) 

Q  Elementary  Education  628.  Children's  Literature. 

(2:2:0) 

Q  English  420.  Literature  for  Adolescents.  (2  2  0) 

n  instructional    Science   4S5R.    Instructional    Media 

Production  and  Management.  ('/2-3  V^-3  Arr  ea  ) 

S  Instructional  Science  555.  Instructional  Media  In 
a  School.  (3.2  3) 

n  Instructional  Science  556.  Selection  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Instructional  Materials.  (2  2  0) 

n  Instructional   Science   660.   Management  of   In- 
structional Media  Systems.  (2  2  0) 
n  Instructional  Science  670.  Advanced  Design  and 
Production  of  Instructional  Materials.  (221) 
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1  Statistics  501.  SUtlstics  for  Research  Workers  I. 

>:4.3) 

Statistics  502.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  2. 

4:3) 

]  Theatre   and   Cinematic   Arts   527.   Storytelling. 


Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages 


Professors:  Blair,  Cox,  Madsen,  Otio 
Associate  Professors:  Baird  (Chairman,  157  FB),  Lytle. 
Assistant  Professors:  l\^elby,  Robertson 
Instructors:  Brown,  Pack. 

The  Linguistics  Department  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing academic  programs: 

Linguistics 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language 

American  Indian  Languages 

Ivliddle-Eastern  Languages 

Undergraduate  Program 

There  is  no  undergraduate  degree  offered  by  the  Ling- 
uistics Department  Both  the  linguistics  program  and  the 
TESL  program  are  graduate  programs  There  are  avail- 
able, however,  undergraduate  minors  in  both  areas  (see 
following  information). 

Linguistics  Section 

The  linguistics  program  is  a  graduate  program  leading 
to  the  Ivlaster  of  Arts  degree  in  theoretical  or  applied 
linguistics.  It  is  designed  to  provide  specialized  training 
in  linguistic  science,  with  emphasis  on  either  the  de- 
scription of  linguistic  structure  (theoretical  linguistics)  or 
language  teaching  and  learning  problems  (applied  ling- 
uistics) For  a  description  of  the  requirements  for  the 
MA  in  theoretical  or  applied  linguistics,  see  the  follow- 
ing section  under  Graduate  Program 

Although  no  baccalaureate  degree  in  linguistics  is 
currently  offered,  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate 
course  work  in  English  and  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
in  linguistics  is  available  For  an  undergraduate  minor  in 
linguistics,  14  hours  of  department-approved  course 
work  are  required. 

Graduate  Program 

Program,  fvlaster  of  Arts  (fvIA). 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  recommended 

Master  of  Arts  in  Linguistics 

Prerequisites:  (1)5  credits  in  upper-division  linguistics, 
(2)  intermediate-level  competence  in  two  foreign  lan- 
guages (201  or  equivalent)  or  high-level  competence  in 
one  foreign  language  (321  or  equivalent). 

Fields.  Applied  linguistics,  theoretical  linguistics 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  hu- 
manities or  the  sciences;  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  25  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr   mm— 699R) 

Required  Courses.  Ling  525,  526.  693R 

Linguistics  Courses 

205.  introduction  to  Language.  (3  0  0)  (G-MA) 

Language  in  its  nontechnical  aspects 

210.     Language    Learning    for    Prospective     Mis- 
sionaries. (3  3.1) 
Minicourse  exp>erience  with  language  and  culture 
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learning.  Exploring  ways  to  learn  languages  efficiently, 

301 R,  302R.  Audio-Lingual  Study  ol  an  Uncommon 
Language.  (4.0:0  ea.) 

Different  languages  not  commonly  offered  in  Univer- 
sity curricula  taught  on  demand:  Oceanic.  American  In- 
dian, East  European,  Asiatic,  African.  Only  302  will  car- 
ry credit  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  linguistics. 

324.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Traditional).  (3:30) 
History  of  language  study,  writing  systems,  phonetics, 

dialects,  language  history,  and  language  acquisition. 

325.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Modem).  (3:3:0) 
Morphology,  syntax,  semantics,  and  phonology. 

423.  Language  Learning.  (3  3:0) 

First-  and  second-language  acquisition  viewed  in  light 
of  psycholinguistics  and  sociolinguistics. 
426.  Junction  Grammar.  (3:30)  Prerequisite:   Ling. 
325. 

Lytle's  theory  of  semanto-syntactic  structure. 

481R.  Problems  in  Translation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: consent  of  instructor  and  proficiency  in  a  second 
language. 

History,  theory,  and  practice  of  human  and  machine 
translation 

501.  Advanced  Junction  Grammar.  (330)  Prerequi- 
site: Ling   426  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Identification  and  representation  of  special  subtypes 
of  adjunction,  conjunction,  and  subjunction;  frames  of 
reference;  orders  of  specificity  in  grammatical  descrip- 
tion: analysis  of  English  prose. 

525.  Generative  Phonology.  (3:30)  Prerequisite:  Ling. 
325 

Techniques  for  analyzing  phonological  data  and  pre- 
paring phonological  statements  through  order  rules. 

526.  Junction  Grammar  Phonology.  (330)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

Criteria  for  constructing  a  phonological  analogue  of 
the  human  speaker-hearer;  acoustic  versus  articulatory 
description:  words  and  phrases  as  articulation  trees:  in- 
teraction of  syntacto-semantics  and  phonology, 

527.  Writing  Transformational  Grammars.  (33:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Ling.  325. 

Introduction  to  transformational  syntax.  Techniques  of 
syntactic  analysis  and  preparation  of  grammatical  state- 
ments. 

528.  Syntactic  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Ling.  527. 
Theory  of  transformational  grammar,  including  its  his- 
tory and  recent  extensions  of  the  theory  as  seen  in 
case  grammar,  generative  semantics,  etc 

529R.  Linguistic  Structures.  (33:1  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Consideration  and  comparison  of  the  phonological 
and  morphological  structures  of  several  non-Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages.  Students  work  with  native  informants 

531.  Sociolinguistics.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

Research  and  theory  in  anthropological  linguistics  and 
sociolinguistics, 

590R.  Readings  In  Linguistics.  (1-3  Arr  0  ea  ) 

Individual  study  of  current  linguistic  literature.  Occa- 
sional discussion  sessions  with  instructor  and  other 
class  members 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-12:12:0  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisites: Ling   325  and  TESL  477  or  foreign  culture  expe- 
rience or  foreign  language  experience. 
On-the-job  experience, 

623R.  Problems  in  Contrastlve  Linguistics.  (330  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Contrast  of  structures  in  English  and  selected  lan- 
guages and  the  development  of  grammatical  description 
from  these  contrasts 

626.  Problems  In  Historical  Linguistics.  (3:30)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor 


693R.  Seminar  In  Linguistics.  (22:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  528. 

Advanced  research  and  analysis  of  various  linguistic 
problems. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (1-6:Arr.:0  ea.) 


English  as  a  Second  Language 
Section 

Programs 

Undergraduate  TESL  minor  (20  hours),  graduate  certifi- 
cate in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  (major 
and  minor).  Master  of  Arts  in  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  (major  and  minor). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None  required  for  na- 
tive speakers  of  English.  Satisfactory  TOEFL  score  re- 
quired for  non-native  speakers  of  English  plus  an  Eng- 
lish proficiency  exam  administered  by  the  Linguistics 
Department, 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 
Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  strongly  recommended. 

Fields.  Graduate  certificate  in  TESL;  master's  degree 
program  (teaching  emphasis,  materials  development,  su- 
pervision-administration, bilingual-bicultural). 

Undergraduate  Program 

While  all  undergraduate  students  at  BYU  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  University  English  composition  requirements 
as  given  in  the  general  education  programs  section  of 
this  catalog,  additional  courses  are  provided  tor  non- 
native  speakers  of  English: 

ESL  101— a  remedial  class  providing  an  oral  review  of 
English  fundamentals. 

ESL  102— a  course  for  writing  improvement, 

ESL  103— a  small-group,  tutorial  course  to  improve  spo- 
ken English  (pronunciation  and  intonation)  and  lis- 
tening. 

ESL  104— a  course  to  improve  reading  comprehension 
and  reading  speed. 

These  classes  are  open  to  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  nonnative  speakers  of  English 

Placement  in  the  above  classes  is  determined  by  a 
BYU  foreign-student  test  administered  just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  Normally,  101  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  102;  however,  103  and  104  may  be  taken 
concurrently  with  either  101  or  102. 

Undergraduate  Minor  In  ESL  (20  hours) 

Prerequisites:  (Admission  to  Brigham  Young  University 
and  acceptance  by  Linguistics  Department. 

Native  speakers  of  English  must  successfully  com- 
plete one  year  of  college  course  work  in  a  modern  for- 
eign language  or  be  able  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
such   a    language   through   an   approved   examination. 

ESL  201  (3  hours)  is  required  of  all  nonnative  speak- 
ers of  English  who  desire  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language  yet  lack  sufficient  language  competency  for 
that  task. 

Requirements:  Successful  completion  of  20  hours  of 
required  and  elective  course  work  as  outlined  below: 

Ling,  325  or  Engl.   321,   ESL  477,  524  (usage).  Ling. 

423.  Engl  320,  plus  4  hours  of  approved  elective  credit 

credit 

(ESL  has  tjeen  approved  as  a  teaching  minor) 


Note:  A  maximum  of  7  credit  hours  of  work  in  the  un- 
dergraduate minor  can  be  carried  over  and  applied  to- 
wards a  Graduate  ESL  Certificate. 
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Graduate  Programs 

Graduate  Certificate  in  TESL 

BYU's  ESI,  certificate  (not  to  be  confused  with  state 
teacher  certification)  is  designed  lo  prepare  teachers  for 
overseas  English  programs  as  well  as  for  stateside  Eng- 
lish assignments  teaching  foreign  students. 

Natura  ol  the  Program.  Instruction  is  more  applied  than 
theoretical,  incorporating  a  balanced  offering  of  English 
language  classes,  practical  professional  courses,  and 
supporting  offerings  In  addition  to  the  course  work,  a 
practical  paper  is  required.  Those  taking  an  under- 
graduate ESL  minor  at  BYU  may  apply  a  maximum  of  7 
hours  of  that  credit  toward  the  ESL  Certificate. 

Prerequlsltec.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year 
university  and  acceptance  by  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School. 

Undergraduate  Preparation.  Applicants  must  have  in- 
termediate-level proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage Persons  without  foreign  language  training  are 
permitted  lo  fill  this  requirement  concurrently  with  ESL 
graduate  courses  Ling.  325  or  Engl.  321  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  beginning  course  work  for  the  TESL  Certificate. 
Each  student  entering  the  program  will  be  required  to 
take  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Test  and  the  16  PF 
Test.  (Both  are  available  on  campus  at  the  testing  cen- 
ter, at  no  cost  to  the  student.) 

Required  Courses.  ESL  477.  527,  528.  524,  595;  Engl 
529.  ESL  201  (3  hours)  is  required  of  all  nonnative  En- 
glish speakers  who  desire  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language  yet  lack  sufficient  language  competency  for 
that  task. 

Requirements.  One  major  paper,  and  a  satisfactory 
score  on  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

Special  Provisions  In  Connection  with  Professional 
Course  Work.  The  graduate  TESL  programs  (Certificate 
and  Ivl.A.)  have  taeen  accepted  by  the  Utah  Board  of 
Education  as  accredited  teaching  majors  for  secondary 
education  students.  Those  students  seeking  teacher 
certification  on  a  secondary  level  may  obtain  further  in- 
formation on  this  option  by  contacting  the  Linguistics 
Department 

Those  who  have  completed  student  teaching  in  an 
area  other  than  ESL  are  still  required  to  complete  two 
hours  o'  student  teaching  in  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. Anyone  who  has  successfully  taught  English  as 
a  second  language  one  or  more  years  in  an  accredited 
American  elementary  or  secondary  school  may  be  con- 
sidered tor  exemption  from  this  requirement. 

Master  of  Arts  in  TESL 

Prerequisites.  All  students  entering  the  TESL  MA.  pro- 
gram will  be  expected  first  to  complete  the  graduate 
TESL  certificate  requirements  These  include  a  com- 
prehensive exam  upon  completion  of  18  hours  of  re- 
quired course  work  and  one  major  paper  (possibly  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  courses).  Those 
students  who  score  well  on  the  comprehensive  exam 
and  wish  to  continue  for  a  master's  degree  must  then 
have  an  interview  with  a  review  board  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  qualifications  to  enter  the  MA  program 

Requirements.  (1)18  hours  of  course  work  beyond  the 
certificate,  with  a  concentration  in  one  of  the  four  areas 
of  emphasis  identified  below  (2)  A  student  may  elect  to 
write  two  additional  major  papers  for  the  MA.  or  write  a 
thesis.  Those  writing  a  thesis  may  till  their  elective  credit 
hours  with  thesis  credit  (3)  All  candidates  for  the 
M.A.degree  must  pass  an  oral  examination  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  program 

Areas  of  Emphasis 

Teaching.  ESL  677,  678,  695.  600.  698.  and  electives* 

Administration.   ESL   677.    678.    684.   697.    698.    and 

electives* 


LINGUISTICS  AND  SPECIAL  LANGUAGES  201 

Materials  Development  ESL  678.  600.  601.  698;  inSci. 
556  565.  and  electives' 

Bilingual.  ESL  667,  668.  663.  695,  698.  and  electives' 

"Elective  credit  must  be  approved  by  the  Linguistics  De- 
partment 

Minors  Permissible.  By  its  very  nature,  the  MA,  TESL 
degree  normally  precludes  a  minor  The  specialized 
training  in  pedagogy  and  language  structure  and 
phonology  and  the  practicum  in  student  teaching  place 
demands  on  the  student  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
include  a  graduate  minor  within  the  30-36  hours  of 
course  work  identified  for  a  masters  degree  Any  minor 
taken  must  involve  hours  Ijeyond  the  36  required  by  the 
degree. 


Courses 

101.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Structure). 

(4:5:0) 

Mastery  ol  English  sentence  structure  through  oral 
and  written  exercises  and  controlled  composition  For 
bilingual  foreign  students 

102.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Writing).  (3  3:2) 
Transition  from  controlled  to  free  writing,  emphasizing 

expository  prose.  For  bilingual  foreign  students 

103.  English   as   a   Second   Language   (Oral-Aural). 

(2:3:1) 

Improving  listening  comprehension  and  speaking  abili- 
ty. Emphasizes  fluency,  correct  pronunciation,  and  in- 
tonation  For  bilingual  foreign  students 

104.  English   as   a   Second   Language   (Reading). 

(4:3:2) 

Improving  reading  comprehension  and  reading  speed 
For  bilingual  foreign  students 

201.  ESL  Advanced  Composition  and  Oral  Produc- 
tion. (3:3:2)  Prerequisites  ESL  102  or  score  of  101  on 
reading  and  structure  sections  of  ESL  Diagnostic  Test. 

Composition,  rhetoric,  usage,  and  mechanics,  plus 
developmental  work  In  oral  production. 

477.  Introduction  to  ESL  Methodology.  (4  4  1)  Prereq- 
uisite: ESL  201  or  native  English  speaker 

Instruction  in  basic  second  language  methodology. 
ESL  teaching  techniques,  and  materials  selection.  Ob- 
serving actual  ESL  classes. 

523.  Teaching  Culture.  (3  3  0) 

Experience  developing  materials  and  activities  dealing 
with  typical  patterns  of  US  life-style  Variety  of  read- 
ings 

524.  Grammar  Usage.  (3  3  0) 

Examining  English  grammar  and  usage  as  they  reflect 
different  theories  about  language  description  and  ap- 
plying this  knowledge  in  the  ESL  classroom 

527.  Phonology  of  Modem  English.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
site: Engl.  321  and  325  or  equivalent 

Articulatory  phonetics  (phonemics),  intonation,  and 
conirastive  analysis  of  English  sounds  with  those  ol  oth- 
er languages 

528.  Phonology  Practicum-TESL  Latioratory.  (3  3:0) 

Prerequisite:  ESL  527 

Practical  experience  in  applying  phonological  prin- 
ciples Preparing  materials  lor  tutorial  sessions  and 
doing  presentations  in  a  classroom  situation 

579.  TESL  Student  Teaching.  (2  0  8)  Prerequisite  con- 
sent ol  department 
0n-the-)0b  training. 

596.  TESL  Field  ShJdy.  (1-2  1-2  0) 

Individual  research  projects  for  TESL  Graduate  Certifi- 
cate candidates,  culminating  in  a  practical  paper. 

600.  TESL  TesUng.  (3  3  0) 

Preparing  and  evaluating  language  tests  and  carrying 
out  fundamental  statistical  processes 
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601.  Bibliography  and  Research.  (1:1:0) 

Procedures  for  developing  research  projects  and  re- 
porting on  their  results:  priority  given  to  major  papers 
and  MA  thesis  projects 

663.  Bilingual  Trends  and  Issues.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  instructor. 

Teaching  culture  in  bilingual  programs.  Trends  and  is- 
sues in  bilingual-bicultural  education.  Required  for  TESL 
graduate  students  pursuing  bilingual  emphasis. 

667.  Bilingual  Methodology.  (3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  ESL 
477. 

Various  methodologies. 

Required  for  TESL  graduate  students  pursuing  bili- 
ngual emphasis. 

668.  Bilingual  Materials  Development.  (33:1)  Prereq- 
uisite: ESL  477. 

Developing  supplementary  materials  for  teaching  ESL 
in  bilingual  programs.  Required  for  TESL  graduate  stu- 
dents pursuing  bilingual  emphasis. 

677.  Advanced  Methodology.  (3  33)  Prerequisite    ESL 
477. 

Advanced  ESL  methodology  and  its  classroom  appli- 
cation. 

678.  Materials  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  ESL 
477. 

Evaluating  and  adapting  texts,  exercises,  games,  and 
supplementary  teaching  aids  and  developing  tapes. 

683.  TESL  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

Teaching  literature  to  non-native  English  speakers, 
both  TEFL  and  TESL. 

684.  TESL  Supervision-Administration.  (2  2:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: ESL  579  or  equivalent. 

Ministerial  language,  policies,  teacher  selection  and 
preparation,  and  program  development  and  direction. 

685R.  Problems  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Coping  with  ESL  problems  of  linguistic  and  social 
convention. 

695.  Teaching  Internship.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite   consent 
of  department. 
For  TESL  graduate  students  pursuing  an  MA. 

697.  TESL   Supervision-Administration    Internship. 

(4:0:approximately  25  hours  per  Vi'eek  for  one-half  se- 
mester) Prerequisite:  ESL  684  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Actual  fieldwork  in  TESL  settings,  involving  super- 
vision, in-service  training,  curricula-program  study  and 
administration. 

698.  TESL  Seminar.  (22:0)   Prerequisites:   completion 
of  majority  of  ESL  courses:  consent  of  instructor. 

Integrating  TESL  theory  and  practice,  research,  and 
comparative  methodology. 


Middle  Eastern  Languages 


Arabic  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Arabic.  (4  40  ea  ) 

Designed  for  those  who  have  had  no  Arabic.  Pro- 
nunciation, reading,  fundamentals  of  grammar,  empha- 
sizing conversation. 

201.  Second-Year  Arabic.  (4:4  0) 

Reading,  review  of  grammar,  conversation,  vocabulary 
building. 

Egyptian  Courses 

301.  302.  Introduction  to  Middle  Egyptian.  (3  30  ea  ) 

Language  of  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing. 

311R.  Selected  Readings.  (330  ea  ) 
Reading  in  original  hieroglyphic  texts. 


Farsi  (Persian)  Courses 

*101A,B.  First-Year  Farsi  (2:20  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Farsi.  (4  40) 

Basic  language  skills. 

•201.  Second-Year  Farsi.  (4  4  0)   Prerequisites:   Farsi 
101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experiende?:'"' 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

•211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 

Farsi  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate   listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills 

•311.   Third- Year   Conversation.   (2:2:0)   Prerequisite: 
Farsi  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 

"Credit  by  examination  only. 

Hebrew  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Hebrew.  (4:4:3  ea  ) 
Modern  Hebrew  as  spoken  in  Israel  today. 

131,  132.  First-Year  Biblical  Hebrew.  (440  ea  )  Home 
Study  also 
Old  Testament  Hebrew. 

201.  Second-Year  Hebrew.  (4:4:3)  Prerequisite:  Hebr- 
ew 101.  102,  or  equivalent. 

301.  Selected  Readings.  (44:1)  Prerequisite:  Hebrew 
201  or  equivalent. 

331.  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  (4  40) 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew  132  or  201   or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

531R.   Studies  in  Hebrew.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

Hebrew  331. 

American  Indian  Languages 


Navajo  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Navajo.  (440  ea  ) 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Navajo.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisites:  Navajo 
101,  102  or  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Navajo  201  or  residence  experience. 

Intermediate    listening   comprehension   and   speaking 
skills. 

301.   Advanced    Nava]o.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisite:    Navajo 
201. 
Advanced  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  translation 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (220)  Prerequisite: 
Navajo  211  or  residence  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 


Mathematics 


Professors:  Burton,  Crawley  (Chairman,  290  TMCB), 
Fearnley,  Gee,  Gill,  Hansen,  Higgins,  Hillam,  Jami- 
son. Larsen,  Moore,  Peterson.  Robinson,  Snow, 
Wickes,  Yearout. 

Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,  Campbell,  Chat- 
terley,  Ferguson,  Garner,  Haupt,  Skarda,  Wight. 

Assistant  Professors:  Garbe.  Hurd,  Lamoreaux,  Pope, 
Tolman.  Walter.  Wynn. 

The  Mathematics  Department  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  following  degrees:  B.S.  (in  mathematics  or  in  math- 
ematics with  various  emphases),  M.S.  (in  mathematics). 
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B  A.  and  MA.  (in  mathematics  education). 

To  fulfill  the  old  general  education  requirement  in 
mathematics,  statistics,  logic,  and  science,  students  ma- 
joring in  mathematics  must  take  at  least  one  course  list- 
ed as  acceptable  for  this  purpose  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Requirements  lor  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Undergraduate  students  maionng  in  mathematics  must 
present  a  program  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
Mathematics  Department  by  the  beginning  of  their  junior 
year  They  must  complete  this  program  with  every 
grade  a  C  or  better  They  must  also  pass  a  written 
comprehensive  examination  during  the  first  semester  of 
their  senior  year  Course  requirements  are  Math.  141 
142  (or  112.  113),  190.  343,  344  (15  hours),  and  one 
of  the  following  options: 

Mathematics 

1.  Math.  332,  371,  541.  and  either  372  or  542  (12 
hours 

2.  A  minimum  of  15  additional  hours  selected  from 
Math.  300,  311,  313,  317,  350,  372,  387,  and  any 
4CX)-  or  500-level  mathematics  course  (no  minor  re- 
quired) 

Computational  Mathematics 

1  Math.  311,  315  or  541,  434  or  321,  and  411  (12 
hours) 

2.  Nine  hours  selected  from  Math.  323  or  436,  313, 
314,  322,  350.  371.  372,  387,  451.  480.  and  any 
500-level  mathematics  course 

3.  A  minimum  of  9  hours  selected  from  ComSci.  131, 
231  (or  232),  351.  ElecEng  220,  224,  and  Stat.  520, 
521.  522.  541  (no  major  required) 

Preprofessional  Mathematics  (for  entry  Into  profes- 
sional schools  such  as  law.  management,  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc  ).  For  specific  requirements,  refer  to  the 
Preprofessional  Programs  section  of  this  catalog 

1 .  Math.  350  and  480 

2.  A  minimum  of  15  additional  hours  selected  from 
Math.  300.  311.  332.  371.  372.  387.  411.  434  (or 
321),  436  (or  323),  451,  452,  and  any  500-level 
mathematics  course 

3.  A  minor  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department  in 
an  area  relevant  to  the  student's  career  interest,  or  a 
minimum  of  9  hours  selected  from  Econ  410,  486. 
487,  488,  ComSci.  131.  231  (or  232).  351.  ElecEng. 
220.  224;  or  Stat.  512.  520.  521.  541 

Mathematics-Science  (biomathematics.  physico- 
mathematics,  sociomathematics) 

1.  Math.  315  or  541 

2.  One  of  Math  350.  434  (or  321) 

3.  A  minimum  of  12  additional  hours  selected  from 
Math.  300.  311.  313.  314.  332.  350.  371.  372.  387, 
411,  434,  (or  321),  436  (or  323),  451.  452.  480.  and 
any  500-level  mathematics  course 

4  A  course  of  study,  of  not  less  than  12  hours'  credit, 
approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department,  in  one  of 
the  physical,  biological,  or  social  sciences  Detailed 
suggestions  are  available  from  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment office 

Mathematics-Philosophy 

1.  Math.  371.  541  or  315 

2  Math.  508  or  Phil  305.  and  Phil.  505 

3  Twelve  credit  hours  selected  from  Math.  300.  372. 
451.  501.  502.  542.  551.  552 

4.  Nine  credit  hours  selected  from  Phil.  205,  311,  354. 
355.  371 R.  372R 

A  student  with  adequate  high  school  preparation  can 
complete  the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  mathematics 
within  a  three-year  period  One  possible  sequence  of 
courses  follows.  Refer  to  the  general  education  pro- 
grams section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  require- 
ments. 


First  Year  F         W       Sp 

Math.  141,  142,  343 

(or  112,  113,  343) 4  4  3 

Math   190 1 

Physics  121.  122 3  3 

Second  Year  F  W       Sp 

Math.  344,  332 3  3 

Math.  371.372 3  3 

Mathematics  elective 6 

Third  Year  F  W       Sp 

Math   541,542 3  3 

Math  350,  480 3  3 

Mathematics  electives 3  3         3 

RelC.  491R 1  1 

It  may  be  possible  to  shorten  the  required  time  even 
further  by  using  advanced  placement  credit  or  by  at- 
tending Summer  Term. 

All  students  who  contemplate  pursuing  graduate  worl< 
in  mathematics  are  urged  to  complete  both  Math.  372 
and  542  and  to  gam  competence  in  French.  German, 
or  Russian  while  an  undergraduate 

Requirements  (or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  In 
Mathematics  Education 

Undergraduate  majors  who  wish  to  teach  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools  must  present  a  program  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department  They 
must  complete  their  program  with  every  grade  C-  or 
t)etter.  The  following  are  required: 

1  Math.  112.  113.  214;  or  Math    141,  142.  344 

2  Math.  301.  302,  343,  371 

3  A  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  selected  from  the 
following;  Math  300.  311.  315.  332.  372.  387  451 
452.  501.  502.  508.  541.  542.  551.  552 

4  A  teaching  minor  as  described  in  the  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  section  of  this  catalog 

5  Complete  the  teacher  certification  requirements  out- 
lined by  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 
Department 

Undergraduate  Minors 

A  student  who  wishes  to  minor  in  mathematics  must 
complete  with  every  grade  C-  or  better— 

1  either  of  the  sequences  Math.  141.  142.  343.  344  or 
112.  113,  214,  343;  and 

2  a  minimum  of  6  additional  hours'  credit  in  courses 
selected  from  the  following:  Math  300,  315,  321.  (or 
434),  323  (or  436),  332.  350.  371.  372.  387,  and 
any  400-  or  500-level  mathematics  course 

Beyond  the  scholarships  from  regular  University 
sources,  the  John  Einar  Anderson  Scholarship  is  avail- 
able to  mathematics  majors.  For  information,  contact 
Leri  Dawn  Gee,  administrative  assistant.  292  TMCB.  or 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.   Master   of   Science  (MS.).   Master  of  Arts 

(MA). 

Entrance  Examinations   Required.   For   foreign   appli- 
cants, the  Graduate  Record  Examination 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 


Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Credit  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Bngham 
■young  University  requirements  for  a  BS  degree  in 
mathematics.  Also,  a  year's  sequence  in  abstract  al- 
gebra and  one  in  advanced  calculus 

OpUon  1 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor 
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Requirements.  Minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  grad- 
uate mathematics,  a  minor  (9  hrs).  plus  thesis  (6-hr 
min.-699R). 

Required  Courses.  Any  9  hours  chosen  from  Math 
551,  631,  641,  671. 

Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  grad- 
uate mathematics  courses  plus  thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 
699R) 

Required  Courses.  Three  of  the  four  sets:  Math.  551 . 
552:  Math.  631.  641:  Math.  634,  647:  or  Math.  671, 
672 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  (1) 
additional  study  and  research  in  mathematics  at  the 
Ph.D.  level,  (2)  employment  in  industry  or  government 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Credit  at  least  equivalent  to  the  current 
Brigham  Young  University  requirements  for  a  B.A  de- 
gree in  education  with  a  teaching  major  in  mathematics, 
a  B.A.  degree  in  mathematics,  or  a  B.S.  degree  in 
mathematics- 
Minors  Permissible.  Option  1 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R),  also  state  teacher  certifica- 
tion. (Required  certification  courses  may  not  be  part  of 
the  graduate  program.) 

Required  Courses.  Math  541,  542,  629.  Any  two-se- 
mester 600  sequence  or  Math.  551,  552. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
teaching  mathematics  in  junior  colleges  or  secondary 
schools. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Mathematics 
Education 

Prerequisites.  In-service  status  as  a  secondary  teacher 
of  mathematics 

Minor  Required.  Education— 12  hours. 

Required  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

SecEd.  536  (3)  Secondary  Curriculum  Methods 

SecEd.   636  (3)  Secondary  Curriculum   and   Methods: 

Design 

Electives.  Education 

InScL  555  (3)  Instructional  Media  in  the  Schools 
InSci.  582  (3)  Measurement  and  Evaluations 
SecEd.  601'  (3)  Comparative  Current  Educational  Philos- 
ophy 
SecEd.  606  (3)  History  of  Education  in  Europe  and 

America 
SecEd  608  (3)  Social  Foundations  of  Education 
SecEd  696R  (1-4)  Independent  Research 
SecEd.  727  (2)  Curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  semester  hours  (12 
hours'  education,  24  hours'  mathematics).  Math  629 
and  any  seven  courses  selected  from  the  following: 
Math.  300,  301,  302,  315,  332.  343.  371.  387,  451,  or 
any  500-  or  600-level  courses.  At  least  20  hours  of  the 
credit  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  in  the  500  series 
or  above.  No  thesis  required. 

Courses 

97.  Mathematical  Review.  (0:2:0)  Prerequisite:  previous 
registration  in  precalculus  or  calculus. 

Review  of  mathematics  througn  calculus  Pnmarily  for 
returning  missionaries  and  others.  Offered  on  the  block 
plan. 

100.  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Courses  preparatory  for  college  mathematics. 
Courses  A,  D,  and  F  are  primarily  for  students  needing 
review  of  previously  completed  material,  while  courses 


B,  C,  and  E  are  intended  for  students  who  have  never 
taken  equivalent  courses  The  Mathematics  Laboratory 
is  utilized  according  to  individual  student  need. 

Students  register  directly  for  the  appropriate  courses. 
The  sequence  ABC,  or  course  D,  is  recommended  as 
preparation  for  the  general  education  Category.  I  eval- 
uation in  Basic  Mathematics  Skills.  ■  " 

100A.  Review  of  Arithmetic.  (1  0:1-5) 

Review  of  basic  operations,  fractions,  percentages. 
consumer  arithmetic.  A  laboratory  course. 

100B.  Beginning  Algebra.  (2:2</2:Arr.)..hfon)e  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  100A. 

Primarily  for  students  with  no  background  In  al- 
gebra. Equivalent  to  first-year  high  school  algebra. 

100C.  Geometry.  (1:1V2:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
100B  or  equivalent. 

Primarily  for  students  with  no  formal  background 
in  geometry.  Equivalent  to  high  school  plane  geome- 
try. 

100D.  Review  of  Basic  Mathematics.  (2:2</2:Arr.) 
Home  Study  also. 

Primarily  for  students  who  have  studied  beginning 
algebra  and  geometry  but  need  extensive  review: 
arithmetic,  beginning  algebra,  and  geometry,  empha- 
sizing applications. 

100E.  Intermediate  Algebra.  (2:2'/2:Arr.)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisites:  Math.  100C.  and  100D  or 
equivalent,  or  successful  completion  of  Category  1 
basic  mathematics  evaluation. 

Sets,  real  number  system,  functions,  graphs,  alge- 
braic manipulations,  linear  and  quadratic  equations, 
systems  of  equations,  story  problems.  Equivalent  to 
second-year  high  school  algebra. 

100F.  Review  of  Fundamentals.  (1:Arr.:Arr.)  Home 
Study  also. 

Review  of  intermediate  algebra;  not  recommended 
for  those  who  have  not  had  second-year  algebra. 

105.  College  Algebra.  (3:4:0)  (G-ML)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  100E  or  two  years  of  high  school  al- 
gebra and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 

110.  College  Mathematics  1.  ('/2-6'/2:5:5)  (G-ML) 
Topics   in   college   algebra   organized   into   modules, 

each  carrying  from  Vz  to  1  credit  hour.  Initial  registration 
is  in  Math.  110  for  the  appropriate  number  of  credit 
hours;  final  enrollment  for  specific  modules  is  accom- 
plished by  departmental  add/drop  procedures  during 
the  term,  after  proper  orientation.  Consult  your  college 
advisement  center  for  the  specific  requirements  of  your 
major  Some  students  may  find  it  advisable  to  register 
for  Math.  100F,  Review  of  Fundamentals,  as  a  part  of 
their  modular  program.  The  modules  are— 

110A.  Polynomial  and  Rational  Functions.  (1  cred- 
it) Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  lObE  or 
100F  or  equivalent. 

110B.  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Functions.  {Vi 

credit)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  110A  or 

equivalent. 

HOC.  Matrices  and  Linear  Equations.  (W  credit) 
Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  110A  or  equiv- 
alent. 

1100.  Combinatorics.  (Ma  credit)  Home  Study  also. 

Prerequisite:  Math.  110A  or  equivalent. 

110E.  Linear  Programming,  ('/a  credit)  Home  Study 
also  Prerequisite:  Math.  HOC  or  equivalent. 

111.  College  MathemaUcs  2.  ('/2-5:Arr.:Arr.)  (G-ML) 
Topics  in  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry  organiz- 
ed into  modules.  The  modules  are- 
Ill  A.  Trigonometry.  (2  credits)  Home  Study  also. 

Prerequisite:  Math.  110A  or  equivalent. 

11  IB.  Analytic  Geometry.  ('/:  credit)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  111A  or  equivalent. 

112.  113,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  1,  2.  (4:4:0 
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ea.)  (G-ML)  Home  Study  also  Prerequisites:  Math 
IIOA.B.C.D  and  111A  or  equivalent:  tor  113  Math 
112. 

Plane  analytic  geometry;  one  dimensional  ditterential 
and  integral  calculus,  with  applications. 

119.  Introduction  to  Calculus.  (4  4:1)  (G-ML)  Prereq- 
uisite: Math   110 

Introduction  to  plane  analytic  geometry  and  one-di- 
mensional calculus.  For  students  in  the  colleges  of  Bio- 
logical and  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Business 

121,  122.  Technical  Mathematics.  (3  2:3  ea  )  (G-ML) 
Prerequisite   Math  100E;  for  122,  Math.  121. 

College  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
an  introduction  to  calculus  Problems  and  applications. 
For  students  in  industrial  and  technical  education. 

141,   142.  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analysis. 

(4:4:0  ea.)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Math.  110A,B.C,D  and 
111A  or  equivalent;  for  142,  Math   141  or  equivalent 

Plane  analytic  geometry  and  one-dimensional  calcu- 
lus, with  applications  For  mathematics  majors. 

170.  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathematics.  (330)  (G- 
ML)  Prerequisite:  Math   110  or  equivalent. 

190.  Professional  Seminar.  (110) 

Mathematics  as  a  profession.  Required  of  mathemat- 
ics majors  during  first  year;  open  to  other  interested 
students. 

210.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic.  (3  30)  (G- 

ML)  Prerequisite:  Math.  110. 

Traditional  logic.  Boolean  algebra,  algorithms,  Turing 
machines 

214.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  3.  (33:0)  (G- 
ML)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  113. 
I^^ultidimensional  calculus. 

223.  Technical  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
site: Math.  122. 

Analytic  geometry  and  calculus.  For  Technical  In- 
stitute students. 

224.  Numerical  Methods  in  Technology.  (33  0)  (G- 

ML)  Prerequisites:  Math   223  and  ComSci.  231 

Interpolation,  approximation,  numerical  differentiation 
and  integration,  linear  programming,  solutions  of  equa- 
tions. For  students  in  industrial  and  technical  education 

291R,  292R.  Honors  Seminar  In  Mathematics.  (1:1:0 
ea  )  (G-ML) 

Seminar  in  structure  of  mathematics  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  mathematics  majors.  Open  to  other  inter- 
ested students. 

300.  History  of  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite   Math,  112,  or  141.  and  301 

Development  of  mathematics,  emphasizing  the  under- 
lying pnnciples  and  motivations 

301.  Foundations  of  Algebra.  (33:0)  (G-ML)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math    110  or  305 

Sets,  logic,  and  basic  number  systems.  Required  of 
prospective  secondary  teachers. 

302.  Foundations  of  Geometry.  (330)  (G-ML)  Prereq- 
uisite: Math.  112,  or  141  and  301. 

The  logical  structure  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries  Required  of  prospective  secondary  teach- 
ers 

303.  Mathematics  and  the  Modem  World— An  Over- 
view. (3:3:0) 

History,  nature,  and  spirit  of  mathematics 

305.  Basic  Concepto  of  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML) 
Home  Study  also. 

Required  of  prospective  elementary  teachers. 

306.  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  (330)  (G-ML)  Home 
Study  also  Prerequisite   Math.  305. 

Modular  arithmetic,  real  numbers,  complex  numbers, 
relations  and  functions,  and  informal  geometry  For 
prospective  elementary  teachers 


307.  Mathematics  and  the  Humanities.  (3.00)  (G-ML) 
Home  Study  also 

Elementary  ideas  in  contemporary  mathematics  lor 
non-physical  science  majors.  Credit  may  not  be  earned 
in  both  Math   305  and  307, 

311.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  (3:3  0)  (G- 

ML)  Prerequisite:  Math    119  or  equivalent. 

Interpolation,  curve  fitting,  numerical  differentiation 
and  integration,  and  numerical  solutions  to  linear,  non- 
linear, and  differential  systems, 

313,  314.  Modern  Computation.  (3  0  0)  Prerequisite: 
three  semesters  of  calculus  or  consent  of  instructor 

Modern  computational  theory  and  practice,  involving 
Boolean  algebra,  finite  fields,  logical  design,  number 
theory,  computational  algorithms,  Fourier  theory,  and  in- 
formation theory   Microcomputer  laboratory. 

315.  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus.  (3  3  0)  (G-ML) 

Prerequisite,  Math,  214, 

Topics  from  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration, 
infinite  series,  uniform  convergence  For  engineers  and 
science  ma|ors. 

321.  Applied  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  (3  3:0) 

(G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Math   214 

Ordinary  differential  equations  with  applications.  Fou- 
rier series;  Laplace  transforms  For  engineers  and  sci- 
ence majors 

322.  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML) 

Prerequisite:  Math,  214, 

Linear  algebra,  vector  calculus,  and  Fourier  analysis. 
For  engineers  and  science  maiors 

323.  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

ML)  Prerequisite:  Math,  321 

Boundary  value  problems;  transform  methods;  Fourier 
series,  Bessel  functions;  Legendre  polynomials  For  en- 
gineers and  science  majors 

332.  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis.  (3  3.0)  (G-ML) 
Prerequisite:  Math  344  (or  214) 

Complex  algebra,  analytic  functions,  integration  in  the 
complex  plane,  infinite  series,  theory  of  residues,  con- 
formal  mapping, 

343.  Elementary  Linear  Algebra.  (3  3  0)  (G-ML)  Pre- 
requisite: Math    1 19  or  1 12  or  141. 

Linear  systems,  matrices,  vectors  and  vector  spaces, 
linear  transformations,  determinants,  quadratic  forms,  Ei- 
gen  values  and  Eigen  vectors 

344.  Calculus  of  Several   Variables.  (3:3  0)   (G-ML) 
Prerequisites:  Math   113  or  142.  343 

Partial  diflerentiation,  the  Jacobian  matnx.  and  in- 
tegral theoiems  of  vector  calculus 

350.  Comlilnatorics  and  Graph  Tlteory.  (3  3  0)  (G-ML) 
Prerequisite  Math.  343 

Permutations,  combinations,  recurrence  relations, 
maps,  graphs  and  digraphs,  coloring  problems,  appHi- 
cations, 

371.  372.  Abstract  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-ML)  Prereq- 
uisite Math  343,  for  372,  Math.  371 

Preliminary  examination  of  algebraic  systems  groups, 
rings,  fields,  vector  spaces,  linear  tcansformations.  mat- 
rices, etc 

387.  Theory  of  Numbers.  (3:3  0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite: 

Math    110  or  301 

Foundations  of  number  theory;  congruences,  resi- 
dues; reciprocity  law;  Diophantme  equations 

391 R,  392R.  Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics.  (110 

ea) 

Topics  from  classical  problems  of  antiquity,  com- 
binatorial mathematics,  graph  theory,  real  functions  and 
numerical  theory,  and  functional  equations. 

411.  Numerical  Methods.  (3  3  0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite 
Math  31 1  01  equivalent 

Continued  fractions,  rational  and  economized  appiox- 
imations.  ordinary  differential  equations,  initial.  tx>und- 
ary,  and  systems;  Eigen  values,  nonlinear  systems  of 
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equations:  Fourier  and  other  orttiogonal  methods:  mul- 
tiple integrals:  minimum  methods 

434.  Introduction  to  Ordinary  DIHerentla!  Equations. 

(3:3:0)   (G-ML)   Home   Study   also.    Prerequisite:    Math. 
344  (or  214  and  343). 
Methods  and  theory  ot  ordinary  differential  equations. 

436.    Introduction   to   Partial    Differential    Equations. 

(3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Math.  321  or  434. 

Solving  the  wave,  heat,  and  Laplace  equations:  Eigen- 
value problems  and  Fourier  series. 

451.  Modern  Geometry  1.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Home  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math  343  or  equivalent. 

Synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry:  affine  and 
Euclidean  geometry.  Geometry  by  invariants  of  groups 
of  transformations. 

452.  Modem  Geometry  2.  (33:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  451 

Relationships  of  geometry  to  algebra,  supplemental 
design,  and  combinatorial  mathematics 

480.  Mathematical  Models.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math.  344,  434  (or  321):  concurrent  registration 
in  Math.  311  and  371. 

Construction,  solution,  and  interpretation  of  discrete 
and  continuous  models  applied  to  problems  in  the  phys- 
ical, natural,  and  social  sciences, 

495R.  Readings  In  Mathematics.  (1-2:0  1-3  ea )  (G- 
ML)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Directed  readings  beyond  the  scope  of  usual  under- 
graduate courses.  Offered  on  demand. 

501.  Real  Numl>ers.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371: 
concurrent  registration  in  Math.  451 . 

Extensive  examination  of  various  axiomatic  descrip- 
tions of  the  real  numbers  and  the  interrelationships 
among  these  descriptions.  Offered  on  demand 

502.  Set  Theory.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371 . 
Zermelo-Fraenkel  axioms  for  set  theory,  the  axiom  of 

choice,  ordinal  and  cardinal  numbers,  and  algebra  of 
sets.  Offered  on  demand 

508.  Mathematical  Logic.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
371  or  541. 

Prepositional  and  first-order  predicate  calculi,  set  the- 
ories, well-ordering,  and  transfinite  induction. 

512.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Math.  41 1. 

Theory  of  constructive  methods  in  mathematical  an- 
alysis 

51 3R.   Advanced  Topics   in   Applied   Mathematics. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
Offered  on  demand 

541,  542.  Introduction  to  Real  Analysis.  (3:3  0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Math.  344  (or  315):  for  542.  Math.  541. 

Rigorous  treatment  of  continuity,  differentiability,  in- 
tegration of  functions  of  real  variables,  and  infinite 
series. 

551,  552.  Introduction  to  Topology.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Math. 
541:  for  552,  Math.  541. 

Axiomatic  treatment  of  linearly  ordered  spaces,  metric 
spaces,  arcs,  and  Jordan  curves:  types  of  con- 
nectedness 

585.  Matrix  Analysis.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  322 
and  372  (or  343) 

Characteristic  values,  canonical  forms,  and  functions 
of  matrices,  with  applications. 

629.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

(3:2:0) 
Offered  on  demand 

631,  632,  Complex  Analysis.  (33  0  ea  )  Prerequisites: 
Math   332,  542:  for  632,  Math.  631. 
Offered  on  demand 


634,  635.  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Math.  434,  512:  for  635.  Math. 
634 
Offered  on  demand. 

641,  642.  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Math.  542:  for  642,  Math  641. 
Offered  on  demand. 

643R.  Special  Topics  In  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: Math  542. 
Continued  fractions,  stochastic  processes,  generalized 

functions,  etc. 

645.  Tensor  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  344 
or  542. 
Offered  on  demand. 

647,   648.  Theory  ot  Partial  Differential   Equation*. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Math.  436,  542:  for  648,  Math. 
647. 
Offered  on  demand 

651,  652.  General  Topology  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

6S3R.  Special  Topics  In  Geometry.  (33:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisites: Math.  372,  452. 

Topics  from  n-dimensional  projective  and  algebraic 
geometry,  foundations,  transformations,  curves  and  sur- 
faces, forms  and  sheaf  theory. 

65SR.  Advanced  Special  Topics  In  Topology.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  on  demand. 

661,  662.  Functional  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math.  632  and  642:  for  662,  Math.  661. 
Offered  on  demand. 

671,  672.  Modem  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
Math.  371,  372:  for  672,  Math   671. 

675R.  Special  Topics  In  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: Math.  671. 

Group  theory,  commutative  algebra,  homological  al- 
gebra, ring  theory,  and  algebraic  numt)€r  theory. 

681.  Unear  Algebra.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Math.  371. 
372. 
Offered  on  demand. 

695R.  Readings  In  Mathematics.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.) 
Offered  on  demand. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Professors:  Andersen  (Chairman,  242C  CB),  Cannon, 

Free,  Heaton,  Polve,  Ulrich,  Warner,  Wille. 
Associate  Professors:  Chase,  Paxson. 
Assistant  Professor:  Woolley. 

The  Mechanical  Engineenng  Department  offers  a  pro- 
fessional engineering  program.  The  curriculum  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 
Development  (ECPD). 

Mechanical  engineers  at  BYU  are  trained  to  analyze 
and  solve  problems  creatively.  This  training  is  beneficial 
not  only  in  traditional  engineering  functions  but  also  in 
many  other  areas  requiring  creative  thinking.  BYU  engi- 
neering graduates  are  significantly  represented  in  top 
levels  of  management  in  industry  and  government.  Oth- 
ers have  found  engineering  to  be  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  business  manage- 
ment, and  other  professions. 

The  training  program  at  BYU  which  leads  to  a  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  is  built  upon  a  sound  basis 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  The  engineer- 
ing classroom  and  laboratory  course  work  is  taught  by 
a  faculty  with  extensive  academic  and  industrial  expe- 
rience. The  technical  program  is  supplemented  by  a 
well-balanced  program  of  social  sciences,  religion,  bio- 
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logical  sciences,  and  humanities  The  prolessionai  na- 
ture of  this  training  program  enables  the  graduate  to  be 
immediately  productive  upon  graduation  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  with  new  technological  developments. 

Mechanical  engineering  is  the  branch  of  applied  sci- 
ence that  deals  with  the  analysis,  design,  development, 
fabrication,  and  application  of  products  that  are  pre- 
dominately mechanical  By  its  very  nature,  mechanical 
engineering  Includes  many  varieties  of  specialization.  All 
students  are  provided  with  a  central  core  of  engineering 
fundamentals.  By  proper  selection  of  elective  courses, 
students  can  increase  their  depth  m  such  specialized 
areas  as  (1)  aerospace,  (2)  automatic  controls  and  sys- 
tems analysis,  (3)  bioengineenng,  (4)  fluid  mechanics. 
(5)  heat  transfer.  (6)  manufacturing  and  industrial  engi- 
neering. (7)  materials  and  metallurgy,  (8)  mechanical 
design.  (9)  nuclear  engineering,  (10)  solid  mechanics, 
(11)  thermodynamics,  and  (12)  vibrations  and  dynam- 
ics Students  are  assigned  an  adviser,  who  works  with 
them  in  developing  their  individual  programs 

Students  who  are  inclined  toward  more  routine  tech- 
nical work  should  consult  the  offerings  of  the  Tech- 
nology Department 

Recommencled  High  School  Preparation 

Special  recommendations  for  incoming  engineering  stu- 
dents are  contained  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog  A  qual- 
ified student  who  has  sufficient  high  school  preparation 
can  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  three 
years  under  the  trimester  calendar  Attending  only  two 
semesters  per  year  requires  the  usual  four  years 

The  prerequisites  to  the  engineering  program  are 
DesTech.  111  (Introduction  to  Engineering  Graphics) 
and  Math  110  (College  Mathematics)  or  their  high 
school  equivalents  Students  will  be  given  placement 
tests  prior  to  registration  to  be  excused  from  taking 
these  classes 

Degrees  Offered 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  offers  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B  S.)  degree,  the  Master  of  Engi- 
neering (ME.)  degree,  and  the  Master  of  Science  (MS.) 
degree.  A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  )  is  offered  in  co- 
operation with  all  engineering  departments 

The  M.E.  degree  is  the  generally  recommended  path 
leading  to  a  professional  career  in  engineering  fxactice 
The  B.S.  program  is  designed  as  preparation  for  careers 
in  such  fields  as  law.  medicine,  sales  work,  or  other 
employment  requiring  less  engineering  training  The 
M.S.  and  PhD  are  research  programs  for  students  who 
plan  careers  in  research  and  development 

To  increase  flexibility  in  scheduling,  a  special  program 
(integrated  master  s  program)  is  available  in  which  stu- 
dents may  work  on  the  B  S  and  ME  degrees  simulta- 
neously during  the  last  three  years  (six  semesters).  The 
B.S  degree  may  be  obtained  simultaneously  with,  or 
prior  to.  the  receipt  of  the  ME  degree  To  enter  the  in- 
tegrated master's  program  students  must  file  an  appli- 
cation and  course  outline  for  both  B.S  and  ME.  pro- 
grams at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year  After 
acceptance,  students  may  take  courses  for  graduate 
credit.  Prior  to  taking  the  last  30  hours  of  course  work, 
students  must  apply  to  Graduate  School 

Undergraduate  Program 

Grade  Requirements 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, a  student  must  complete  courses  satisfying  Univer- 
sity general  education  requirements  and  departmental 
requirements  with  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of 
at  least  2  0  (C)  A  maximum  of  9  hours  of  D  credit  may 
be  applied  toward  fulfilling  departmental  requirements 

General  Education  Requirements 
Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (Including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  In  the  typical  pro- 


gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  In- 
tegrated course  program  trom  their  department  of- 
fice. 

Degree  requirements 

Requirements  are  listed  below  lor  t)Oih  the  integrated 
master  s  program  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  pro- 
gram 

Suggested  sequences  lor  the  four-year  B  S.  program 
and  for  the  five-year  integrated  master's  program  are 
outlined  by  year  Failure  to  take  courses  m  their  proper 
sequence  may  delay  graduation  Flow  charts  showlrtg 
required  course  sequences  are  available  trom  the 
IMecltanical  Ertgineering  Department  office.  Students 
should  also  see  their  advisers  for  additional  guidance  in 
course  planning 

Suggested  course  sequences  tor  those  also  attending 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms  are  available  in  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  Department  office 

Integrated  Master's  (B.S.  and  M.E.  Degrees)  Program 

First  Year  F  W 

MechEng    101,  151 2  2 

MechEng   291R.  291R 0  0 

Math    112.  113 4  4 

Physics  121.  122 3  3 

DesTech   212 2 

Second  Year  F  W 

MechEng   201.  351 2  3 

MechEng   291 R.  291 R 0  0 

CivEng.  201.  304 2  3 

Math   214.  321 3  3 

Physics  214 1 

Physics  221 3 

Third  Year  F  W 

MechEng   321.  322 .' 3  4 

MechEng   364 4 

MechEng  431.  454 3  3 

MechEng   291 R.  291 R 0  0 

CivEng   303 3 

ElecEng   301 2 

Chem    105.  106 .■- 4  4 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

MechEng   471.  572 3  3 

MechEng   412,  510 3V4  3% 

MechEng   534.  540 3V4  3Vt 

MechEng   291R,  291R 0  0 

ElecEng.  304.  302 2  2 

ElecEng.  305.  303 1  1 

Math   322.  323 3  3 

Fifth  Year  F  W 

MechEng   291R.  591R 0  V4 

MechEng   698 3 

Technical  electives 9  9 

B.S.  Degree  Program 

First  Year  F  W 

MechEng    101.  151 2  2 

MechEng.  291R.  291R 0  0 

Math   112.  113 4  4 

Physics  121.  122 3  3 

DesTech  212 ~ 2 

Second  Year  F  W 

MechEng  201,  351 2  3 

MechEng  291R.  291R 0  0 

CivEng  201 .  304 2  3 

Math  214.  321 3  3 

Physics  214 1 

Physics  221 3 

Stat   332  2 

Third  Year  F  W 

MechEng   321.  322 3  4 

MechEng  363 - 2 

MechEng  431.  454 3  3 

MechEng   291  R.291R 0  0 

CivEng   303 ~ 3 

ElecEng  301 2 

Chem    105.  106 *  * 
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Fourth  Year  F  W 

MechEng.  412.  540 3'/?  3'/! 

MechEng,  471,  572 3  3 

MechEng.  291 R.  291 R 0  0 

ElecEng.  302  or  304 2 

ElecEng   303  or  305 1 

Technical  electives 3  3 

Technical  Electives 

Students  may  choose  two  technical  electives  m  the  B.S. 
program  and  six  technical  electives  in  the  M.E.  pro- 
gram. Under  the  guidance  of  their  adviser  students  may 
choose  technical  electives  to  meet  their  particular 
educational  goals  The  technical  electives  may  be  cho- 
sen from  the  mechanical  engineering  courses  or  se- 
lected courses  taught  by  other  departments  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  students'  adviser.  Students  may  select 
courses  from  several  areas  in  mechanical  engineering 
to  obtain  a  broad  background,  or  they  may  choose  to 
align  themselves  with  one  of  the  specialized  areas  of 
mechanical  engineering  listed  below. 

Specialization  Areas 

Aerospace 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  aerospace  option 
should  take  MechEng  515  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
MechEng.  511.  515,  and  584  for  the  master's  degree, 
and  additional  electives  chosen  from  MechEng  512, 
531,  533,  535,  541,  542,  and  Physics  536  and  537. 

Automatic  Controls  and  Systems  Analysis 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  this  area  for  the  B.S. 
degree  should  take  MechEng  531  and  534.  Master's 
candidates  should  also  take  MechEng.  637.  Both  may 
select  electives  from  the  following;  MechEng.  535;  Elec- 
Eng. 513;  Math.  387,  411,  512,  585. 

Bloengineering 

It  is  suggested  that  the  biological  science  requirements 
for  bloengineering  be  filled  with  courses  sucfi  as  Zool. 
202,  203,  260,  261;  and  Bot.-Micro.-Zool,  201.  Techni- 
cal electives  may  be  selected  from  Zool.  460,  662;  P.E. 
341,  344,  645;  Chem.  281,  284,  351,  352,  481,  484. 

Premedlcine 

A  premedlcine  option  may  be  completed  with  approx- 
imately 18  hours  of  work  beyond  the  B.S  degree  by 
making  a  careful  selection  of  courses  in  consultation 
with  the  student's  adviser  (see  also  the  Preprofessional 
Programs  section  of  this  catalog) 

Fluid  Mechanics 

A  student  planning  to  specialize  in  fluid  mechanics 
should  take  MechEng  510  and  additional  courses  from 
the  following;  MechEng.  511,  512,  521,  541,  542,  581, 
584,  611,  641 R;  ChemEng.  672,  673,  674. 

Heat  Transfer 

The  specialized  courses  a  student  may  take  for  this  op- 
tion are  MechEng.  510,  511,  512,  521,  541,  542,  581, 
584,  611,  612,  641 R,  ChemEng.  672,  673,  674, 

Materials  and  Metallurgy 

A  student  may  specialize  in  materials  by  taking  Mech- 
Eng. 552  (or  CivEng  501,  502),  554,  and  selected 
courses  chosen  from  CivEng.  507;  ChemEng.  378;  and 
Physics  581, 

Mechanical  Design 

A  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  mechanical  design 
should  take  MechEng.  554  and  select  additional  elec- 
tives from  MechEng   533,  534,  537  and  552. 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Undergraduate  students  may  specialize  in  nuclear  engi- 
neering by  taking  ChemEng.  582;  MechEng.  540;  and  a 
technical  elective  chosen  from  ChemEng.  583;  Physics 
555,  557;  MechEng.  510.  531,  534,  541,  542;  and 
Math   323.  Students  working  toward  a  master's  degree 


may  obtain  a  minor  in  nuclear  engineering  by  taking 
ChemEng  582,  583;  and  Physics  555,  557.  Additional 
electives  from  the  above  list  and  certain  600-level 
courses  may  be  included  to  strengthen  the  program. 

Solid  Mechanics 

Students  planning  to  specialize  in  this  area  may  select 
courses  in  the  following  subareas;  static  design  of  struc- 
tures—MechEng.  533,  CivEng.  527;  dynamics  of  struc- 
tures—MechEng  535,  637,  CivEng.  615;  mechanics  of 
materials— MechEng.  552,  CivEng.  501 ,  502;  experimen- 
tal and  theoretical  stress  analysis— MechEng.  552,  661, 
CivEng   503.  507. 

Thermodynamics 

A  student  may  specialize  in  thermodynamics  by  taking 
MechEng.  521  and  additional  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: MechEng.  510,  511,  512,  541,  542,  581,  584,  611, 
612.  641R;  ChemEng.  672.  673,  674. 

Vibrations  and  Dynamics 

To  specialize  in  the  study  of  dynamic  phenomena,  a 
student  should  take  MechEng.  535  and  637,  with  addi- 
tional electives  selected  from  MechEng.  534,  537,  637; 
CivEng  615;  Math.  332.  411.  512.  585;  Physics  561, 
562,621. 

Graduate  Programs 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Master  of  Engi- 
neering (M.E).  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

The  Graduate  School  requirement  of  a  minimum  3.0 
grade-point  average  applies  to  all  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams. A  minimum  GPA  of  2.5  is  required  in  the  last  60 
hours  of  course  work  for  admission  to  the  integrated 
master's  program. 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  No  special  exams  re- 
quired for  graduates  of  ECPD  (Engineers'  Council  for 
Professional  Development)  accredited  schools.  Favor- 
able consideration  is  given  to  graduates  of  curriculums 
not  accredited  by  ECPD  who  submit  Graduate  Record 
Examination  scores  in  aptitude  and  advanced  engineer- 
ing tests.  Also,  for  non-ECPD  curriculum  graduates,  a 
screening  exam  is  required  after  arrival  to  determine 
weaknesses  that  must  be  strengthened 

Application   Consideration   Dates  and  Entry  Timet. 

Same  as  Graduate  School  schedule. 

Master  of  Engineering 

Prerequisites.  Bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, or.  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  an  allied 
discipline. 

Fields.  Applied  mechanics,  machine  design,  manufac- 
turing engineering,  nuclear  engineering,  thermo- 
sciences. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  and  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  30'/2  semester  hours  includ- 
ing a  project  (3-hr.  min.— 698). 

Required  Courses.  MechEng.  510,  534,  591 R,  Math. 
322.  323.  and  ElecEng.  302,  303,  or  304,  305.  This 
program  is  designed  to  provide  the  breadth  of  expe- 
rience encountered  by  a  practicing  professional  engi- 
neer. To  increase  flexibility  in  scheduling,  a  special  pro- 
gram (integrated  master's  program)  is  available  in  which 
a  student  may  work  on  the  B.S.  and  M.E.  degrees  si- 
multaneously during  the  last  three  years  (six  semesters). 
The  details  of  the  integrated  master's  program  are 
described  in  the  undergraduate  section. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, or.  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  an  allied 
discipline. 

Fields.  Applied  mechanics,  machine  design,  manufac- 
turing engineering,  nuclear  engineering,  thermo- 
sciences. 
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Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  and  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  o(  30'/?  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding thesis  (6-hr.  min  — 699R) 

Required  Courses.  MechEng  591 R  and  6  hours  of 
mathematics  beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  differential 
equations. 

This  is  a  research-type  program  designed  for  students 
who  plan  a  research  or  development  career  in  engi- 
neering. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee  For  further  details  see  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Mechanical  Engineering  Sys- 
tems. (2:1:3) 

Elementary  design  problems  and  basic  computation 
techniques. 

151.  Introductory  Metallurgy.  (2  13) 

Nature  of  metals:  metallurgical  examination  and  test- 
ing; phase  diagrams;  metal  production  and  heat  treat- 
ment; foundry  processes;  forming  and  welding  process- 
es; powder  metallurgy;  and  associated  laboratories. 

201.  Introduction  to  System  Design.  (2:1:3) 

Student  design  experience  including  innovation, 
analysis,  working  drawings,  construction,  testing,  and 
competitive  demonstration  of  performance;  digital  com- 
puter as  a  design  tool;  programming  techniques  using 
FORTRAN. 

291R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  ('/2:'/2:0  ea  ) 
Discussion  of  current  topics, 

299R.  Cooperative  Education:  Mectianlcal  Engineer- 
ing. (V2-3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. 
On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

301,  302.  Elements  of  Thermosclence  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisites:  K/lechEng.  301— Physics  122;  MechEng. 
302-MechEng.  301,  CivEng  304,  and  Math  321 

First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics;  fluid  stat- 
ics; incompressible  and  compressible  fluid  flow;  heat 
transfer  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation,  ap- 
plied to  electrical  equipment. 

321.  Thermodynamics.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisites:  Physics 
122  and  concurrent  registration  in  MechEng.  363. 

Fundamentals  of  classical  thermodynamics  for  me- 
chanical engineering  ma|ors.  emphasizing  the  macro- 
scopic approach  Covers  cycles  as  well  as  an  in- 
troduction to  combustion 

322.  Thermodynamics.  (433)  Prerequisite:  MechEng 
321. 

Continuation  of  MechEng  321 

351.  Principles  ol  Applied  Metallurgy.  (3:2:3) 

Control  of  physical  properties  by  strain,  solution  and 
precipitation  hardening,  recrystaliization.  and  multiphase 
alloying,  emphasizing  quantitative  properties  predictions 
based  upon  microstructures 

363.  Mechanical  Engineering  instrumentation.  (2:1  3) 
Prerequisites:  Stat  332;  Physics  221;  and  concurrent 
registration  in  MechEng  321. 

Theory  and  application  of  static  and  dynamic  mea- 
surements, including  displacement,  acceleration,  tem- 
perature, pressure,  strain,  high-speed  photography,  etc 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. (3:0:0  ea )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. 
On-the-job  experience  Report  required. 


412.  Fluid  Mechanics  1.  (3Vi:3:2)  Prerequisile:  Math. 

321 

Fluid  statics,  viscous  flow,  dimensional  analysis;  in- 
compressible flow,  compressible  flow;  fluid  meters;  lilt 
and  drag;  dynamic  similarity;  momentum;  potential  theo- 
ry; fluid  machinery. 

431.  Kinematics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng  304. 

Relative  motion  of  links  in  mechanisms,  velocities  and 
accelerations  of  machine  parts;  rolling  contact;  cams; 
synthesis  of  mechanisms.  Includes  computer-aided  de- 
sign techniques. 

454.   Analysis   and    Manufacture   of   Machine   Com- 
ponents. (3:2:3)  Prerequisites  CivEng   201  and  303. 
Theory,  design,  and  manufacture 

471.    Mechanical    Design    1.    (32  3)    Prerequisites: 
MechEng   363.  412,  454 

Application  of  mechanical  engineering  theory  to  spe- 
cific design  problems  and  group  projects  Philosophy  of 
design 

a  Civil   Engineering  Science  501.   Advanced  Me- 
anics  of  Materials.*  (3  30) 

n  civil  Engineering  Science  502.  Advanced  Proper- 
Hes  of  Materials.*  (3  3  0) 

510.  Fluid  Mechanics  2.  (3)^:3:2)  Prerequisites:  Math. 

321;  MechEng.  412 

Compressible  flow;  shock  effects;  Fanno  and  Rayleigh 
lines;  generalized  one-dimensional  flow 

511.  intermediate  Gas  Dynamics.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite: 
MechEng  510. 

Potential  theory  and  Euler's  equations.  Supersonic 
and  subsonic  multidimensional  flow  Method  of  charac- 
teristics; small  perturbation  theory;  Hodograph  theory. 
Theoretical  airfoil  coefficients,  etc 

512.  Boundary   Layer  Theory.   (330)   Prerequisite: 

MechEng.  412. 

The  stress  tensor;  Navier-Stokes  equations,  exact  so- 
lutions for  parallel  flow;  lubrication  theory;  Prandtl's 
equations;  separation;  Karman-Pohlhausen  Integral 
methods;  applications, 

515.   Applied   Aerodynamics   and  Flight   Mechanics. 

(3:30)  Prerequisite   MechEng   322 

Modern  applied  aerodynamics  performance,  stability, 
and  control  of  aerospace  vehicles 

521.  Ef«ergy  Resources  and  Conversion.*  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisite: MechEng  322 

Energy  resources  and  energy  conversion  systems  us- 
ing the  principles  of  thermodynamics 

531.  Principles  of  Automatic  Control.*  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisites: MechEng,  412,  534,  Math,  321. 

Transfer  functions  applied  to  mechanical,  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  electrical  components  and  their  com- 
bination Block  diagrams;  Nyquist  and  Routh  criteria. 
Bodes  and  root  locus  plots;  integral  and  error  rate 
compensation   Nonlinear  systems 

533.  Stress   Analysis   and   Design   of   Mechanical 
Structures.*  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite  CivEng  303 

Methods  of  predicting  stress  and  deflection;  optimiza- 
tion of  components;  applications  to  vehicle  and  aero- 
space structure  design;  curved  t>eams  and  rings,  seml- 
monocoque  structuies 

534.  Dynamic  System  Analysis  and  Modellng.(3Vi  3  2) 

Prerequisite  Math   321,  CivEng   304 

Lumped  models  ol  mechanical,  electrical-mechanical, 
fluid,  and  thermal  systems;  graphic  models;  physical 
system  response:  digital  and  analog  simulation. 

535.  Advanced  Vibration  Analysis.*  (3.30)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math  321,  CivEng  304 

Vibrations  ol  systems  with  multiple  degrees  ol  free- 
dom, vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  random  vibration; 
simple  nonlinear  systems 

537.    Advanced    Kinematics.*    (3  3  0)    Prerequisite: 
MechEng   431 

Geometry  of  constrained  motion  applied  to  linkage 
design,  computer-aided  design  of  mechanisms 
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540.  Heat  Transfer.  (S'/j  3;2)  Prerequisites:  MechEng. 
341,  412:  Math   321 

Fundamentals  of  heat  transfer:  basic  laws;  con- 
duction; convection;  change  of  phase;  radiation. 

541.  Advanced    Heat   Transfer.    (3:3:0)    Prerequisite: 
IVIechEng,  540. 

Heat  transfer  analysis  by  numencal  and  analog  meth- 
ods, emphasizing  radiation  and  conduction.  Use  of  digit- 
al and  analog  computers,  passive  analogs. 

542.  Design  of  Heat-Transfer  Systems.*  (33  0)  Pre- 
requisite: MechEng.  540. 

Design  of   heat-transfer   devices  and   heat-exchange 
systems  associated  w/ith  environmental  temperature  con- 
trol, electronic  cooling,  and  aerospace  vehicles 
552.  Design  and  Materials  Applications.  (3  30)  Pre- 
requisites: MechEng   351,  454. 

Applied  and  residual  stresses;  materials  selection; 
static,  impact,  and  fatigue  strength;  fatigue  damage; 
surface  treatments,  elastic  deflection  and  stability— all  as 
applied  to  mechanical  design 

554.  Advanced  Manufacturing  Processes.  (3  3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: MechEng.  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  analysis  of  forming,  machining,  welding,  and 
casting  processes,  emphasizing  microstructures.  Selec- 
tion of  process  parameters,  considering  economics  and 
material  properties 

557.  Corrosion.  (3:3:0)   Prerequisite:   Chem     105  and 
senior  or  first-year  graduate  standing. 

Basic  principles,  eight  common  forms  of  corrosion, 
testing,  materials,  applications,  modern  theory,  and  high 
temperature  metal-gas  reactions 

572.  Interdisciplinary  Systems  Design.  (3  16)  Prereq- 
uisite: MechEng.  471. 

Design  projects,  emphasizing  group  project  attack  on 
contemporary  problems.  Interdisciplinary  faculty  and 
student  participants. 

575.  Optimization  Techniques  in  Engineering.  (3  3  0) 

Prerequisites:   FORTRAN  or  similar  computer  language 
background.  Math.  321  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  nonlinear  computer  optimization  tech- 
niques to  constrained  engineering  design.  Theory  and 
use  of  "state  of  the  art"  computer  routines. 

581.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.*  (32:3)  Prerequi- 
site: MechEng   322. 

Spark  ignition  and  compression  ignition  engines;  ac- 
tual cycles;  performance  characteristics;  carburetion 
and  ignition  principles,  detonation  and  combustion.  Lab- 
oratory work  with  three  advanced  engine  testing  cells. 

584.  Design  of  Fluid  Macliinery  and  Propulsion  En- 
gines. (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  412. 

Design  and  synthesis  of  radial  and  axial  flow  ma- 
chines, pumps,  and  rocket,  ramjet,  and  turbojet  en- 
gines; application  of  fluid  flow  and  thermodynamic  fun- 
damentals. 

591R.  Seminar.  ('/2:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  senior  stand- 
ing. 
Student  and  faculty  presentations  of  current  topics. 

595R.    Special    Topics    in    Mechanical    Engineering. 

(Arr.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairman. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. (3:0:0  ea )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart- 
mental requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. 
On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

611.  Theories  of  Fluid  Turbulence.*  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: MechEng.  412,  Math,  322,  323. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  study,  including  statistic- 
al and  phenomenological  models.  Reynolds  convention 
applied  to  classical  flow  equations. 

612.  Principles  of  Ideal-Fluid  Dynamics.*  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites: MechEng.  412;  Math.  322,  323. 

Ideal-fluid  hydrodynamics  and  aerodynamics,  includ- 


ing ideal-fluid  assumptions,  rotational  and  irrotational 
flow,  acyclic  and  cyclic  motion,  circulation,  and  lift. 

631.  Advanced  Automtic  Control  Applications.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  MechEng.  531 . 

Mechanical  control  system  analysis  by  computer 
methods;  nonlinear  methods;  applications  of  modern 
control  theory  and  computer  controllers. 

637.    Dynamics    In    Mechanical    System    Design.* 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  531  or  534. 

Applied  design  analysis  of  complex  systems  needing 
evaluation  of  vibrations,  transient  response,  and/or 
feedback  control.  Classical,  modern,  and  computer 
techniques. 

641 R.    Special   Topics   In   Heat-Transfer  Theory.* 

(3  3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  540, 

Analysis  of  heat  transfer  in  conduction,  convection,  or 
radiation. 

651.  Advanced  Topics  in  Manufacturing.*  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: MechEng  554  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Presentation  and  evaluation  of  advanced  aspects  of 
material  behavior,  forming,  welding,  casting,  and  ma- 
chining. 

661.     Selected     Topics     in     Solid     Mechanics.* 

(3:Arr.;Arr.)  Prerequisites:  CivEng.  303,  Math.  321. 

Three-dimensional  equations  of  elasticity  applied  to 
engineering  problems  including  tensor  notation,  wave 
propagation,  computer  solutions,  and  rate-dependent 
and  inelastic  materials. 

695R.  Special  Problems  for  Master's  Students.  (1- 

3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair- 
man. 

697R.  Research.*  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 

698.  Project  for  Master  of  Engineering.  (3-5:0:Arr.) 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing program. 

Design  or  research  project  in  support  of  the  Master  of 
Engineering  program.  To  be  completed  in  one  semester. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

791R.  Seminar  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1:1:0  ea  ) 

795R.  Selected  Topics  in   Mechanical  Engineering. 

(1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Research  for  Doctoral  Students.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr. 

ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9::Arr  .Arr  ea.) 

"Electives  offered  on  demand. 


Microbiology 


Professors:  Beck,  Bodily.  Donaldson  (Chairman,  775 
WIDB),  Larsen,  North.  R.  Sagers  (Graduate  Coor- 
dinator, 751  WIDB).  Wright. 

Associate  Professors:  Bradshaw.  Burton,  Jensen, 
Johnson. 

Assistant  Professor:  Leavitt. 

Instructors:  Allman,  Anderson.  Peterson. 

Special  Instructor:  G  Sagers. 

Adjunct  Professors:  Bolick.  Butler.  Call.  Christensen, 
Kepas. 

LalMratory  Superviser:  Lee. 

The  Microbiology  Department  offers  programs  leading  to 
the  B.S  ,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  Some  fields  of  spe- 
cialization are:  food  microbiology,  immunology,  industrial 
microbiology,  medical  microbiology,  microbial  ecology,  j 
microbial  genetics,  microbial  physiology,  and  virology. 
Graduates  are  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  positions  in  I 
industry,  hospitals,  government  agencies,  and  univer- 
sities. For  details  concerning  programs  for  graduate 
study,  students  should  refer  to  the  Graduate  Programs 
section.  Four  major  areas  of  emphasis,  each  leading  to 


a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  microbiology,  are  listed 
below.  No  hours  of  D  credit  in  microbiology  will  be  ac- 
ceptable for  graduation  Only  5  hours  of  D  credit  in  re- 
quired supporting  classes  will  be  acceptable  for  gradu- 
ation. 


Undergraduate  Programs 

Microbiology,  Premedlcine,  and  Predentlttry 

This  emphasis  is  recommended  tor  students  who  desire 
excellent  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  microbiology 
and  for  students  who  plan  to  attend  medical,  dental,  or 
osteopathic  schools,  (y/linimum  requirements;  Bot -tvli- 
cro-Zool.  201;  Bot.  376;  Math  110;  Chem  105,  106, 
223,  351,  352,  353;  Physics  201,  202  (105,  106  for 
predental  students);  Micro  331,  491 R.  501.  511,  512, 
and  531.  Students  who  gain  admission  to  an  accredited 
professional  school  after  completion  ol  their  lunior  year 
may  substitute  credit  received  in  pathology  and  micro- 
biology at  the  professional  school  for  Micro  511,  512, 
531,  and  491 R.  The  student  can  then,  by  transfer  of 
credit,  receive  a  B  S.  degree,  providing  other  University 
requirements  have  been  met 

Medical  Technology  integrated  (With  internship) 

Through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  Prove,  Idaho 
Falls,  and  Salt  Lake  City  hospitals,  provision  has  been 
made  for  training  medical  technologists  The  program 
leads  to  certification  as  a  registered  medical  tech- 
nologist by  the  American  Association  of  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogists. The  curriculum  consists  of  seven  semesters  of 
resident  study  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus 
followed  by  six  months  of  internship  at  a  Prove.  Idaho 
Falls,  or  Salt  Lake  City  hospital  Minimum  requirements 
Bot.-Micro.-Zool.  201,  Math.  110;  Chem.  105,  106,  223, 
351,  352,  481;  Physics  105,  106;  Zool  260,  317;  Mi- 
cro. 102,  331,  393,  394,  407.  420,  421,  491 R,  501, 
and  511,  513,  and  registration  during  the  six-month 
hospital  Internship  in  Micro.  399R. 

Laboratory  Science 

This  program  is  for  students  in  medical  technology  who 
elect  to  complete  requirements  for  a  B  S.  degree  prior 
to  the  hospital  internship  and  tor  microbiology  majors 
who  plan  to  obtain  employment  at  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence level  as  biomedical  technicians  at  laboratories  in 
industry  and  in  government  agencies.  Minimum  require- 
ments: Bot -Micro. -Zool  201;  Math.  110;  Chem  105, 
106,  223,  252,  481;  Physics  100;  Micro.  331,  451, 
491 R,  501,  511,  512,  and  7  additional  credit  hours  se- 
lected from  Micro.  361,  381,  391.  392,  411,  521,  522, 
531,  or  581.  Students  planning  a  hospital  internship 
must  include  Micro  391  and  392  and  Zool  261  and 
31 7  in  their  programs.  Physics  201  and  202  and  Chem. 
351,  352,  and  353  are  strongly  recommended  as  sub- 
stitutes for  Physics  100  and  Chem.  252. 

Envtronmentai  Health  Science 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  em- 
ployment in  a  variety  of  environmental  health-related  po- 
sitions in  government  agencies  and  private  industry. 
Graduates  are  also  well  prepared  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  schools  of  public  health  Minimum  requirements 
Bot.-Micro -Zool.  201;  Bot -Zool  350;  Math  110;  Stat 
221;  Chem  105,  106,  252,  481,  Physics  201,  202, 
Zool  317,  331;  Micro  331,  361,  381,  491 R.  501,  511, 
512,  531.  Recommended  additional  courses;  Bot.  370, 
533;  FSN  461,  462;  Geog.  101,  Geol  104:  Zool.  371, 
535;  CivEng  550,  555;Wicro  451,  601,  632 

General  Education  Requirements 

See   the   general   education   programs  section   of   this 

catalog 

Microbioiogy   and    Preprolessional— Recommended 

Three- Year  Sequence  of  Courses  for  B.S.  Degree 

First  Year  Su        F         W       Sp 

Math.  110,  119 4  4 

Chem,  105,  106,  351  4  4  3 

Bot.-Micro.-Zool.  201  4 
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Second  Year  Su        F         W       Sp 

Chem.  352,  353 3  2 

Physics  201 ,  202 5  5 

Zool.  203 4 

Micro  331,  501  5  5 

Third  Year  F         W       Sp 

Chem.  223 5 

Micro.  511,  512.  531  4  4 

Micro  491R 1 

Bot  376 3 

Laboratory  Science— Recommended  Three-Year 
Sequence  ol  Courses  lor  B.S.  Degree 

Rrst  Year  Su         F  W        Sp 

Math,  110,  119 4          4 

Chem   105,  106 4  4 

Bot  -Micro.-Zool,  201  4 

Second  Year  F         W       Sp       Su 

Zool.  261  4 

Chem.  351  3 

Chem.  352,  353 5 

Micro.  331,  501,  511,  512  ....  5  5  4 

Third  Year  F         W       Sp 

Zool.  317 3 

Physics  201 ,  202 5  5 

Micro.  531,  391  4  3 

Micro  491R 1 

Chem.  223 5 

Chem.  481,  484 6 

Medical  Technology  (With  integrated  intemshlp)- 
Minlmum  Requirements 

First  Year  Su         F         W 

Math,  110 4 

Chem.  105,  106 4  4 

Micro.  102 1 

Micro.  201  4 

Second  Year  F  W 

Chem.  351,352 3  3 

Physics  105,  106;  or  201,  202 3  3 

Micro  331  5 

Third  Year  F        W 

Micro.  501,  511,  513 5  4 

Micro  407 3 

Zool.  260 3 

Chem.  223 5 

Micro  420 5 

Micro.  421  4 

Fourth  Year  F         W       Sp 

Micro.  393 5 

Micro.  394 4 

Chem  481  4 

Zool  317 3 

Micro  491R 1 

(Hospital  internship) 

Micro  399R 1-9       1-8 

Graduate  Programs 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (MS),  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph  D) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  Adequate  preparation  tor  graduate  work 
in  the  Department  of  Microbiology  presupposes  satistac- 
tory  training  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  If  a 
student  IS  deficient  in  foundation  courses,  opportunity 
will  be  given  after  entering  Graduate  School  to  correct 
these  deficiencies;  however,  such  a  student  will  not  be 
able  to  receive  the  advanced  degrees  m  the  minimum 
time  required  of  more  qualified  candidates. 
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Fields.  Genetics,  medical  technology,  microbiology. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  biological  or  phys- 
ical science  minor,  Option  2. 

Required  Courses.  Micro.  331,  501,  511,  512,  531. 
551,  581,  691 R  (2  hours);  one  year  of  inorganic  college 
chemistry;  one  semester  of  quantitative  analysis;  Chem', 
351,  352,  353,  481  and  484  or  685,  686,  and  687; 
Physics  201  and  202,  and  Math,  119.  Many  of  these 
courses  w/ould  normally  be  taken  during  a  student's  un- 
dergraduate training. 

Medical  Technology  Field.  A  nonthesis  M.S.  degree 
program  is  offered  to  certified  medical  technologists  by 
the  Department  of  Microbiology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  Master's  degree  in  a  biological  or  phys- 
ical science  or  recommendation  by  the  departmental 
graduate  admissions  committee  that  exceptional  stu- 
dents bypass  the  M.S.  degree  with  direct  acceptance 
into  the  doctoral  program. 

Fields.  Genetics,  microbiology. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor  in  biological 
or  physical  science. 

Requirements.  The  courses  and  number  of  credit  hours 
required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  will  be  determined  by  the 
advisory  committee  based  upon  the  student's  level  of 
previous  academic  preparation  and  specific  interests. 

Prior  to  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  and  assign- 
ment to  a  research  adviser,  the  student  must  pass  a 
written  qualifying  examination  in  the  following  areas;  (1) 
general  microbiology,  (2)  pathogenic  microbiology,  (3) 
immunology,  (4)  virology,  (5)  microbial  physiology,  and 
(6)  microbian  genetics.  This  examination  will  normally 
be  given  during  the  first  year  of  doctoral  study.  It  may 
be  waived  if  the  student  has  received  the  master's  de- 
gree in  microbiology  at  Brigham  Young  University 

A  student  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  com- 
prehensive examination  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  examination  will  be  taken  not 
earlier  than  two  semesters  after  completion  of  the  qual- 
ifying examination.  Prior  to  taking  the  comprehensive 
examination  the  student  must  have  satisfied  the  lan- 
guage-tool requirements  and  completed  all  formal 
courses  required  for  the  major  and  minor  as  well  as  all 
supporting  courses. 

Required  Courses.  All  classes  required  for  a  master's 
degree  in  microbiology,  as  listed  above,  plus  a  course 
in  calculus,  Chem.  461  and  462,  and  Micro.  641  and 
661 

Courses 

101.  introduction  to  Medical  Technology.  (110) 
Lectures,   films,   and  observation  at  hospital   labora- 
tories. 

102.  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  Laboratory. 

(1;0:3)  Prerequisite:  previous  or  concurrent  registration 
in  Micro.  101. 

Hospital  laboratory  techniques. 
121.  Introductory  Microbiology.  (32  2)  (G-BS) 

Recommended  for  students  seeking  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  microbiology  who  do  not  have  the  prerequisites 
to  take  the  more  advanced  courses.  Fundamental  bio- 
logical processes  observed  in  micro-organisms.  Only 
one  of  the  two  courses  121,  321  may  be  taken  for 
credit. 

200.  Principles  of  Biology.  (33  0) 

Preparatory  course  for  general  education  students 
desiring  to  take  the  Category  I  broad  evaluation  in  Nat- 
ural Science,  Biology  portion. 

201.  (Micro.-Bot.-Zool.)    Introduction    to    Biology. 

(4;5:0)  (G-BS)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  105;  concurrent 
registration  in  Chem.  106. 

Basic  principles  for  majors  and  minors  in  biology. 


311.  SanitaUon  and  Public  Health.  (22:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-BS) 

Roles  of  individual  and  the  community  in  maintaining 
a  healthful  environment. 

321.  General  Microbiology.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-BS)  Prerequisites:  any  chemistry  courses  and  any 
zoology  or  botany  courses  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Micro.  121. 

Microbial  world,  emphasizing  disease-producing  mi- 
cro-organisms. 

322.  General  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  or  previous  registration  in  Mi- 
cro. 321. 

331.  Microbiology.  (5:3:6)  (G-BS,  ML)  Prerequisite:  any 
organic  chemistry  course. 

First  course  for  majors  and  minors  in  microbiology  or 
medical  technology  and  others  desiring  a  com- 
prehensive course  in  microbiology. 

361.  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology.  (3:23)  (G-BS)  Pre- 
requisite: Micro.  121  or  equivalent. 

□  Botany  370.  Principles  ol  Genetics  1.  (2:2:0) 

n  Zoology  371.  Principles  of  Genetics  2.  (2:2:1) 

0  Botany  372.  Evolutionary  Genetics.  (2:2:0) 

381.  Water  and  Sewage  Microbiology.  (2:1:3)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite;  Micro.  121  or  equivalent. 

391,  392.  Clinical  Pathology.  (2:1:3  ea)  Prerequisite: 

Micro.  331. 

Theory  and  application  of  diagnostic  methods  em- 
ployed in  hospital  laboratories. 

393.  Pathophysiology   and   Laboratory   Oiagnosis. 

(5:5:0) 

Medical  laboratory  techniques  in  hematology,  blood 
banking,  coagulation,  and  serology. 

394.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Oiagnosis  (Lab- 
oratory). (4:0:15)  Prerequisites:  Micro.  501  and  pre- 
vious or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  51 1 . 

399R.    Co-op    Ed.:    Medical    Technology    Hospital 

Internship.  (1-9:0:40  ea.) 

407.  Clinical  Microbiology.  (3:0:9) 

Isolation  and  identification  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
fungi 

411.  Epidemiology.  (2:2:0)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Micro. 
121  or  equivalent. 

420.  Pathophysiology   and   Laboratory   Diagnosis. 

(5:5:0)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  351,  352,  481. 

Medical  laboratory  techniques  in  urinalysis,  clinical 
chemistry,  and  clinical  microbiology. 

421.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Diagnosis  (Lab- 
oratory). (4:0:15)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  351,  352,  and 
481 ,  or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  420. 

451.  Bacterial  Physiology.  (3:3:0)  (G-BS)  Prerequisites: 

Micro.  331  and  Chem.  281  or  equivalent. 

491R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (11:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

Micro.  501. 

495R.  Special  Problems.  (Arr ) 

501.  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (5:3:6)  Prerequisite:  Mi-'j 
cro.  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

511.  Immunology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite;  Micro.  501  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

512.  immunology  Laboratory.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite;  pre- 
vious or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  511. 

513.  Serology  Laboratory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite;  previous 
or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  511. 

521.  Industrial  Microbiology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  Mi- 
cro. 331  and  biochemistry. 

522.  Industrial  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (1:0:3)  Pre- 
requisite; completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Mi- 
cro. 521. 
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531.  Virology.  (42  6)  Prerequisite:  M«ro.  501  or  511 

551.  Advanced   Microbiology.  (5:3  6)  Prerequisites 

Cl^em   481  and  484  or  consent  cf  instructor. 

581.  History  ot  Microbiology.  (110)  Prereqjisile  sen- 
ior or  graduare  sia'us 

601.  Pathogenesis  of  Infectious  Disease.  (2  0.0)  Pre- 
requisites: Micro.  511  and  consent  ol  instructor 

611.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2  20)  Prerequisite  Mi- 
cro. 511 

631.  Advanced  Virology.  (2:2.0)  Pre'equisites:  Micro 
531;  Chem.  481  or  equwalenl. 

632.  Cell  and  Tissue  Culture  Techniques.  (2  06)  Pre- 
requisites: Micro   531:  Ctiem   481  cr  equiva'ent. 

Advanced  procedures 

641.    Radioactive   Tracer   Techniques    In    Biology. 

(3:1  6)  Prerequisites:  Physics  202  and  consent  o(  in- 
structor 

651R.  Special  Topics  in  Microbiology.  (1-2Arr  Arr 
ea  ) 

661.  Microbial  Genetics.  (4:3  3)  Prerequisites:  Micro 
331.  a  course  in  general  genetics,  and  Chem  481  or 
equivalent 

Molecular  bases  of  genetics  of  bacteria  and  tacieno- 
phages.  including  mechanisms  of  DNA  transfer,  uptake, 
recombination,  replication,  and  mutation 

671.  Clinical  Correlation.  (2  1:3) 

Correlating  laboratory  data  with  the  diagnosis,  path- 
ogenesis, course,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

691 R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea) 

695R.  Research.  (Arr ) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-10  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Military  Science  (Army  ROTC) 


Professor:  Colonel  Andrews  (Chairman  320-A  ROTCB) 
Associate  Professor  Lieutenant  Colonel  l-lall 
Assistant  Professors:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Boyer.  Major 
Aldridge,  Captain  Larsen.  Captain  Jacobsen.  Captain 
Merz." 
Tactical  Instructors:  Sergeant  Major  Taylor,  Sergeant 
First  Class   DeFrehn.   Sergeant  First  Class  Mosier, 
Staff  Sergeant  Thelin,  Staff  Sergeant  Clayton.  Spe- 
cialist Fourth  Class  Petty 

Undergraduate  Program 

General  Information.  The  Army  ROTC  Program  Is  de- 
signed to  proauce  highly  qualified  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  if>e  U.S.  Regular  Army,  the  US  A/my  Reserve 
or  the  U  S  Army  l^tional  Guard.  The  instructional  pro- 
gram complements  the  academic  schedule  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  is  taught  by  professional  career  army  offi- 
cers Students  specialize  in  the  ma|or  field  ol  their 
choice  and  graduate  with  the  ability  to  function  as  a 
junior  executive  The  Army  ROTC  studies  are  designed 
to  teach  principles  and  techniques  of  leadership  and 
management  in  preparation  for  service  as  an  army  offi- 
cer and  as  a  leader  in  civic  and  community  affairs  All 
academic  work  counts  toward  graduation  requirements 

The  traditional  Army  ROTC  program  extends  over  a 
four-year  period  fitted  to  the  normal  progression  of  a 
student  through  four  years  of  college  It  consists  ol  two 
phases  a  two-year  basic  course  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  an  advanced  course  de- 
signed lor  completion  during  the  normal  junior  and  sen- 
ior years— to  include  a  six-week  advanced  camp  m  the 
summer  tietween  the  two  years  For  specific  circum- 
stances, students  may  lake  two  years  of  academic  work 
at  once.  Such  actions  must  t>e  approved  in  advance  by 
the  professor  of  military  science 


A  two-year  program  is  also  offered  which  enat>les 
students  to  complete  all  requirements  tor  U  S  Army 
commission  in  two  years  of  college  Applicants  lor  the 
two-year  program  may  be  upper-division  or  graduate 
students,  provided  they  have  a  minimum  of  four  semes- 
ters remaining  at  BYU  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram Applicants  must  complete  a  physical  examination 
and  other  associated  requirements  during  the  year  prior 
to  enrollment  Two-year  students  normally  process  for 
admission  during  the  first  month  of  the  Winter  Semester 
of  their  sophomore  year  and  enter  the  program  at  Ifie 
beginning  ol  their  junior  year. 

Students  entering  either  the  four-year  or  two-year 
program  incur  no  military  obligation  whatever  until  such 
time  as  they  sign  their  advanced  course  contract  at  tf)e 
beginning  ot  the  junior  year  At  that  time,  they  must 
agree  to  serve  as  a  commissioned  officer  for  a  period  of 
three  years  subsequent  to  graduation  they  are  sworn 
into  the  U  S  Army  Reserve,  and  they  tiegin  to  receive 
the  SI 00  monthly  subsistence  allowance 

Veteran  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
active  duty  may  quality  for  direct  entry  into  the  ad- 
vanced course  by  receiving  placement  credit  lor  the 
tosic  course  from  the  professor  of  military  science 

All  students  must  tDe  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
have  filed  intent  to  t)ecome  citizens  Foreign  students 
may  be  enrolled  if  they  obtain  prior  written  approval  of 
both  the  United  States  Government  and  their  own  na- 
tional government 

To  receive  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  US  Army,  students  must  earn  a  t>accaiaureate  de- 
gree and  be  commissioned  prior  to  their  28th  birthday 
Waivers  of  age  up  to  32  may  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment ot  the  Army  under  special  circumstances 

Period  ol  Nonattendance.  Students  who  are  in  a  five- 
year  academic  program,  such  as  engineering  majors, 
may  complete  their  Army  ROTC  courses  at  any  point 
prior  to  their  graduation  They  are  encouraged  to  partic- 
ipate in  leadership  laboratory  work  even  when  they  are 
not  enrolled  tor  military  science  classroom  courses. 
Oui-of-phase  students  and  those  who  will  be  student 
teaching  should  consult  the  professor  ot  military  sci- 
ence 

Minor  in  Military  Scieitce.  Students  desiring  military 
science  as  a  minor  must  complete  the  Army  ROTC 
courses  which  quality  them  for  a  U  S  Army  commission 
plus  from  2  to  6  additional  hours  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  Application  should  be  made 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  final  year  ol  Army 
ROTC 

Textbooks,  Uniforms,  and  Allowances.  All  texttjooks. 
uniforms  and  training  materials  are  furnished  by  Itie 
U  S  Army  All  students  in  the  advanced  course  receive 
a  SI 00  monthly  allowance  (approximately  $2,CKX)  for 
the  two  years)  Additionally,  students  attending  either 
the  basic  or  advanced  camps  receive  approximately 
$500  for  the  camp  pe'iod  plus  travel  to  and  from  ttte 
camp 

Army  ROTC  Scholarship  Program.  Fun  tuition  assist- 
ance IS  available  to  students  on  a  competitive  t>asis. 
Senior  students  in  high  school  may  qualify  tor  a  four- 
year  scholarship  College  students  enrolled  in  Army 
ROTC  may  qualify  for  a  three  two  or  one-year  scholar- 
ship Ttie  scholarship  provides  for  full  tuition  lees,  lull 
textbook  allowance,  and  $100  per  month  lor  the  period 
of  the  scholarship  Students  receiving  these  scholar- 
ships must  agree  to  serve  lour  years  o(  active  duty 
Contact  the  Military  Science  Department  lor  application 
procedures 

Eitracurricular  Activities.  Army  ROTC  cadets  will  be 
able  to  extend  their  academic  and  latMratory  associ- 
ations into  a  variety  ol  extracurncular  ROTC  actrvities 
Among  these  are  the  Ranger  Company.  Drill  Team. 
A/my  ROTC  Chorus,  Army  ROTC  Marching  Band,  an- 
nual Military  Ball,  and  the  many  school  service  projects 
performed  by  the  cadet  brigade  Army  band  and  chorus 
classes  are  listed  under  the  Muse  Department,  and 
each  carries  one  hour  ol  credit 
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LDS  Missions.  Students  who  wish  to  serve  a  two-year 
LDS  mission  can  do  so  most  conveniently  between  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  This  allows  them  to  be 
on  campus  during  the  spring  of  their  sophomore  year  to 
facilitate  their  selection  for  the  advanced  course.  How- 
ever, interruptions  of  the  program  at  other  times  for  a 
mission  can  be  arranged  by  obtaining  individual  approv- 
al from  the  professor  of  military  science 

Leadership  Laboratory  Course  Fee.  A  course  fee  is 
required  of  each  participating  student.  The  purpose  of 
this  fee  is  to  cover  cadet  activity  expenses. 

General  Education  Requirements  In  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Students  in  the  Army  ROTC  Program  can  com- 
plete the  general  education  PE  requirements  listed  in 
the  New  General  Education  Program  section  of  this 
catalog  while  participating  in  the  leadership  laboratory. 
These  are  accomplished  through  the  Military  Physical 
Fitness  Test  and  participation  in  the  Military  Run  for 
Your  Life  or  Swim  for  Your  Life  programs.  Your  Army 
ROTC  instructor  can  give  you  complete  details. 

Army  Sponsor  Corps.  The  Army  Sponsor  Corps  is  a 
campus  service  organization  for  women  students.  Mem- 
bers are  usually  selected  for  membership  during  the  Fall 
Semester.  They  are  required  to  register  for  a  leadership 
laboratory  course  corresponding  to  their  academic  year 
in  the  University.  They  receive  one-half  credit  hour  per 
semester  for  the  laboratory  course. 

Program  of  Instruction.  The  ROTC  program  is  de- 
signed to  complement  the  students'  civilian  goal  of  ac- 
quiring a  baccalaureate  degree  in  a  course  of  study  of 
their  choosing  while  enabling  them  to  develop  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  for  transition  into  one  of 
the  Army's  fifteen  branches  upon  commissioning.  The 
program  also  enables  students  who  plan  a  civilian  ca- 
reer to  fulfill  their  military  obligation  to  their  country 
while  serving  as  an  officer.  Following  the  completion  of 
active  service,  ROTC  graduates  reflect  their  leadership 
training  as  leaders  in  business,  civic,  and  community  af- 
fairs. 

Sequence  o(  Courses.  The  following  is  the  normal  se- 
quence of  Army  ROTC  classes.  (Two-year  program  stu- 
dents follow  the  sequence  shown  for  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  Selected  courses  may  be  offered  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  if  there  is  sufficient  stu- 
dent demand.  Consult  the  Class  Schedule  or  the  course 
instructor  for  details.) 

Basic  Course 

Freshman  F  W 

MilSci.  110,  111 '/2         '/? 

MilSci.  120,  121 1  1 

Sophomore  F  W 

MilSci.  210,  211 1/2         '/2 

MilSci.  220,  221 2  2 

Advanced  Course 

Junior  F  W 

MilSci.  310,  311 '/a  1/2 

MilSci,  320,  321 3  3 

Senior  F  W 

MilSci.  410,  411 '/2  1/2 

MilSci.  420,  421 3  3 

Courses 

110,  111.  Leadership  Laboratory— Freshman.  ('/2:0:2 
ea.) 

Leadership,  drill  and  ceremonies,  rifle  firing,  tactical 
training  at  squad  and  platoon  level,  rappelling,  environ- 
mental survival,  mountaineering,  orienteering,  field  com- 
munications, and  other  adventure  training. 

120.  Military  Science  I.  (112) 

Principles  of  leadership,  management  and  decision 
making,  care  and  maintenance  of  military  rifle,  the 
Church  and  military  service,  and  pros  and  cons  of  an 
Army  career. 

121.  Military  Science  I.  (1:1  ;2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci.  120 
or  equivalent  military  experience. 


Introduction  to  the  military  map,  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  American  military  forces  and  American  so- 
ciety. 

131.  Military  Science  I.  (2:2:2) 

Alternate  single-semester  course  Including  course  de- 
scriptions as  listed  for  MilSci   120  and  121. 

210,  211.  Leadership  Laboratory— Sophomore.  ('/^:0:2 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  MilSci.  1 1 1  or  equivalent  military  expe- 
rience. 

As  listed  for  MilSci.  110,  emphasizing  functions, 
duties,  and  leadership  responsibilities  of  squad  leaders 
and  platoon  sergeants. 

220.  Military  Science  2.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci. 
121  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

Principles  of  war;  American  military  history,  empha- 
sizing leadership  principles  and  techniques. 

221.  Military  Science  2.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Mil.  Sci. 

220  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

Military  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  including 
orienteering:  Army  organization;  and  introduction  to  mili- 
tary tactics. 

310,  311.  Leadership  Laboratory— Junior.  ('/2:0:2  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  MilSci.  211  or  equivalent  military  expe- 
rience. 

As  listed  for  MilSci.  110  emphasizing  leadership  and 
leadership  evaluation  in  the  peer  group. 

320.  Military  Science  3.  (3:3:2)   Prerequisite:   MilSci. 

221  or  equivalent  military  experience. 
Organizational  leadership  and  management  including 

structure,  motivation,  interpersonal  relations  and  military 
professionalism;  student  military  instructional  present- 
ations; and  military  communications  and  equipment. 

321.  Military  Science  3.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci. 
320. 

Functions  and  missions  of  Army  branches;  advanced 
map  and  aerial  photograph  reading;  organization  for 
combat;  squad,  platoon,  company  offensive  and  defen- 
sive tactics;  advanced  camp  orientation. 

410,  411.  Leadership  Laboratory— Senior.  (■/2:0:2  ea.) 

Prerequisite:  MilSci.  311. 

As  listed  for  MilSci.  110,  stressing  responsibilities  in 
leadership  as  cadet  officers  in  planning  and  directing  all 
types  of  military  training. 

420.  Military  Science  4.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci. 
321. 

Military  command  and  staff  relationships,  military  writ- 
ing, logistics  and  maintenance,  unit  administration, 
mess,  training  and  supply  management,  situation  esti- 
mates, and  preparation  of  operations  orders. 

421.  Military  Science  4.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci. 
420. 

Leadership  and  management  in  contemporary  situa- 
tions, national  security  problems  and  their  effect  on  the 
Army,  military  law,  and  precommissioning  orientation. 


Music 


Professors:  Bradshaw,  Davis,  Earl,  Goodman  (Chair- 
man, C-550  HFAC),  Halliday,  Kalt,  H.  Laycock,  R. 
Laycock,  Mason,  Nibley,  Nordgren,  SardonI,  Wil- 
liams, Woodward. 

Associate  Professors:  Belnap,  Cundick,  Oalton,  Foxley, 
Gibbons,  Keeler,  Longhurst.  Manookin,  Mathiesen, 
Pollei,  Powley,  Randall.  Ripplinger,  Robison,  Stubbs, 
Unsworth. 

Assistant  Professors:  Arbizu,  Bachelder,  Dayley, 
Downs,  Harris,  Sargent,  Smith,  Terry,  Wakefield, 
Webb. 

instructors:  Anderson,  Bos,  Hobson,  Mcintosh. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Music  are  to 
help  students  attain  through  music  the  skills  and  pro- 
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ficiencies  of  an  artist  while  they  are  gaining  a  broad 
general  education;  to  develop  talent  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible;  to  develop  music  teachers  for  Iheir  pro- 
fession; and,  through  association  w^ith  distinguished  art- 
ists and  teachers,  to  help  all  BYU  students  acquire 
discriminating  taste  and  sound  critical  judgment. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  available  with  majors 
in  music  education  and  music  performance  The  Bache- 
lor of  Music  degree  is  available  with  ma|ors  in  music 
performance,  music  pedagogy,  music  education,  music 
theory,  and  composition  The  masters  and  doctoral  de- 
grees may  be  taken  in  musicology,  composition,  music 
theory,  music  education,  and  music  performance. 

Music  majors  study  a  certain  amount  of  applied  music 
in  order  to  develop  proficiency  on  their  ma)or  in- 
strument or  in  voice.  Students  who  wish  to  become 
skilled  performers  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  as- 
sume positions  in  the  concert  or  professional  world 
should  major  in  music  performance,  those  who  wish  to 
become  composers  or  arrangers  should  ma|or  in  com- 
position; those  who  desire  to  become  music  copyists  or 
to  teach  theory  of  music  should  mapr  in  music  theory; 
and  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  giving  private  les- 
sons in  a  studio  while  developing  excellent  performance 
skills  should  major  in  music  pedagogy 

Prospective  school  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  general  music,  vocal,  or  instrumental  mu- 
sic. Each  program  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  essen- 
tial aspects  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  public 
schools.  The  master's  degree  program  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  music  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  music  consultants  who  can  help 
classroom  instructors  teach  music  effectively. 

A  cultural  atmosphere  seldom  equaled  is  provided 
through  concerts  and  recitals.  Including  visiting  groups 
and  artists.  The  Department  of  Music  sponsors  more 
than  285  concerts  and  recitals  each  year,  not  including 
the  visiting  performing  series  provided  by  student  body 
activities  and  by  the  lyceum  committee. 

There  is  a  musical  organization  for  every  student  at 
BYU  who  is  interested  in  singing  or  in  playing  a  musical 
instrument. 

PrerequltHea.  The  Music  Department  presupposes  that 
a  student  who  wishes  to  major  in  music  will  have  had 
previous  training  in  music  before  entering  the  University 
In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  attainment  in  basic 
musical  skills,  each  entering  freshman  and  transfer  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  major  in  music  will  be  given  the 
Music  Department  entrance  test,  which  is  given  each 
semester  during  the  orientation  period  and  at  other 
times  through  the  University  Testing  Service 

Recital  Attendance.  The  Music  Department  annually 
presents  numerous  recitals,  concerts,  and  perform- 
ances. These  offerings  are  augmented  by  the  University 
series  of  recitals  and  concerts  by  world-renowned  art- 
ists and  major  musical  performing  groups  Music  majors 
are  required  to  attend  at  least  sixteen  of  these  musical 
events  per  semester  in  residence  They  are  responsible 
for  recording  their  attendance  at  performances,  using 
forms  provided  by  the  Music  Department.  At  the  end  of 
each  semester  they  return  the  form  to  the  College  Ad- 
visement Center,  D-444  HFAC,  where  they  are  placed 
on  file. 

Piano  Prollclancy.  All  music  majors  are  required  to 
take  a  preliminary  examination  in  piano.  This  exam- 
ination is  provided  during  orientation  and  registration 
Proficiency  at  the  level  ol  easy  piano  accompaniments 
is  required  Those  not  meeting  this  proficiency  standard 
must  make  up  the  deficiency  in  either  private  or  group 
piano  study 

Proflclency  Examinations  on  Major  Instrument*  or 
Voice.  Proficiency  examinations  for  each  music  maior 
are  given  near  the  end  of  each  semester  Students  per- 
form representative  works  studied  during  the  year  The 
student  submits  as  a  part  ol  the  examination  a  reper- 
toire list  indicating  which  pieces  are  to  be  performed  for 
the  examination.  Forms  outlining  minimum  proficiency 
requirements  lor  each  instrument  and  each  major  are 
available  at  the  Music  Department  advisement  center 


Performance  majors  have  a  senior  recital  in  lieu  of  an 
examination  in  the  fourth  year,  but  others  may  elect  to 
give  a  recital  dunng  any  semester  in  lieu  ol  the  pro- 
ficiency examination  lor  that  semester 

Recital  Fees.  A  lee  ol  $35.00  is  assessed  for  a  gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate  students  solo  or  joint  recital  This 
fee  is  lor  printing  programs  and  recording  the  recital,  a 
tape  of  which  is  given  to  the  student 

Major  Ensemble  Requirement.  Music  majors  except 
those  in  theory  and  composition  are  required  to  play  or 
sing  in  a  major  musical  organization  each  semester 
while  in  residence.  Music  education  majors  are 
exempted  from  this  during  the  semester  of  student 
teaching  Theory  and  composition  majors  must  have  at 
least  4  hours  of  major  ensemble  credit. 

D  Credit.  No  D  credit  in  music  can  be  applied  toward 
the  degree 

Senior  Comprehensive  Examination.  All  graduating 
seniors  must  pass  the  Senior  Comprehensive  Exam- 
ination two  months  prior  to  graduation 

Curriculum  lor  Music  Majors.  Since  the  first-year  pro- 
gram is  identical  lor  all  majors,  the  area  of  special- 
ization within  the  Music  Department  need  not  tie  chosen 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  Admission  to 
the  various  specialized  programs  will  be  based  upon  the 
following  points: 

a.  Composition  majors:  strong  achievement  in  Music 
103,  195,  and  196,  and  approval  of  the  composition 
faculty. 

b.  Music  education:  good  balanced  achievement  in  all 
course  work  and  substantial  progress  in  perform- 
ance, as  evidenced  in  the  proficiency  examination 
given  at  the  close  ot  the  first  year  o(  study  Contin- 
uation is  dependent  upon  recommendation  of  individ- 
ual music  education  instructors  with  whom  the  stu- 
dent has  studied 

c.  Music  theory  majors:  strong  achievement  in  Music 
103,  195,  and  196,  and  generally  good  scholastic 
achievement  in  other  courses 

d.  Performance  majors:  strong  achievement  in  perform- 
ance, as  evidenced  in  the  proficiency  examination 
given  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  ol  study. 

e.  Pedagogy  majors:  substantial  progress  in  perform- 
ance and  strong  achievement  in  Musk:  565R  and 
566R. 

General  Education  Requirements  tor  ttte  B.M.  Degree 

Students  seeking  the  8  M  degree  must  complete  the 
University  Requirements  (14  hours  ot  religion,  1  hour  of 
PE,  Vi  hour  of  physical  fitness,  65  Vj  hours  of  major  and 
electives)  and  the  following  general  education  require- 
ments lor  a  128-hour  minimum  total 


Preparation 


Evaluations  Hours 


Category  1  (Basics) 

Reading  and  Writing 

2 

4 

Basic  Mathematics 

1 

2 

Health  Education 

1 

1 

~4~ 

T 

Category  II  (Breadth) 

Arts  and  Letters 

1 

3 

(not  in 

music) 

Natural  Science 

•2 

6 

Social  Systems 

••1 

3 

"T" 

12 

Category  III  (Further  Skills) 

Advanced  Writing 

1 

3 
3 

•Physical  Science  and  Biological  Science  broad  eval- 
uations required  ol  all  students 

••American  Heritage  evaluation,  lor  which  Social  Sci- 
ence 100  is  preparatory,  is  required  ol  all  students. 
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Music  Minora 

Students  who  desire  an  academic  minor  in  music  will 
take  Music  103,  195,  2  hours  of  ensemble,  and  6  hours 
ot  electives  in  music.  The  Music  Department  offers  no 
music  minor  leading  to  secondary  teaching  certification. 

Elementary  Music  Education  Minors.  Prospective  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  who  desire  a  minor  in  music 
are  required  to  take  Music  103,  195,  421,  3  hours  of 
ensemble  (band,  orchestra,  or  chorus),  and  4  hours  (2 
hours  of  piano  and  2  hours  of  voice)  of  class  or  private 
study  until  a  functional  proficiency  in  piano  and  voice  is 
demonstrated. 

Music  Minor  In  Organ  (19  hours):  Those  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  music  minor  in  organ  are  required  to  take  Mu- 
sic 159R  and  160R  (8  hours),  167,  103,  195,  201,  and 
468. 

Degree  in  Performance 

To  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  a  major  in 
performance,  a  student  must  complete  the  following 
courses:  Music  160R  (8  hours),  103,  195,  196,  202, 
295,  296,  360R  (8  hours).  472,  481  (except  voice  ma- 
jors), 484,  485,  491 ,  565R  and  566R  (6  hours),  and  en- 
sembles (8  hours).  Keyboard  majors  substitute  Music 
262R,  263R,  407,  and  463R  for  part  of  the  ensemble 
requirement.  Other  majors  are  encouraged  to  vary  their 
experience. 

Majors  in  the  various  performance  areas  are  required 
to  take  certain  special  classes  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements: 

Organ  majors— Music  167,  468. 

Woodwind  majors— Music  368  and  2  hours  of  chamt)er 
music. 

Brass  majors— Music  370  and  2  hours  of  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

String  majors— Music  372  and  2  hours  of  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Voice  majors— Music  165,  166;  German  101,  French 
101,  Italian  101,  or  equivalents. 

At  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  their  senior 
recital,  students  must  appear  in  a  recital  audition  to 
demonstrate  readiness  for  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
quired senior  recital.  This  recital  is  normally  presented 
during  the  Winter  Semester  of  the  senior  year  and  re- 
places the  audition  for  that  semester. 

Degree  In  Pedagogy 

To  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  pedagogy,  a 
student  must  complete  the  following  courses: 

Music  Theory  (22  hours) 

195,  196,  202,  295,  296,  491 
Music  Literature  and  History 

103,  484,  485.  566R 
Performance  and  Pedagogy  (20  hours) 

160R,  360R  (16  hours);  565  (4  hours);  senior  recital 

(full  or  joint) 

Special  Area  Requirements  and  Electives  (28  hours) 

Piano:  262R  (2  hours);  263R,  463R  (6  hours);  265R 
(4  hours);  105R  (2  hours  organ);  160R  (2  hours 
organ);  electives  (12  hours) 

Voice:  165,  166  (2  hours):  German  101,  French 
101,  Italian  101  (12  hours);  vocal  ensemble  (at 
least  one  semester  in  opera);  private  piano  (if 
needed,  4  hours  beyond  Music  108);  electives  (8 
hours;  additional  piano  study  recommended) 

Organ:  167,  468  (4  hours);  263R,  463R  (4  hours): 
407,  507R  (6  hours,  if  needed);  private  piano  (2- 
4  hours);  electives  (12  hours:  481,  51 7R  recom- 
mended) 

Strings:  372  (2  hours);  large  ensemble  on  major  in- 
strument (6  hours),  on  minor  instrument(s)  (1 
hour);  chamber  ensemble  (2  hours);  electives  (12 
hours;  additional  private  study  on  minor  in- 
struments of  choice  recommended) 
Violin  majors— one  semester  each  of  viola  and 

cello  (4  hours) 
Viola  majors— one  semester  each  of  violin  and 
cello  (4  hours) 


Cello  majors— one  semester  each  on  string  bass 
and  violin  or  viola  (4  hours) 

Degree  In  Music  Theory 

For  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  composite  major 
in  music  theory,  a  student  is  required  to  complete  the 
following  music  courses  or  their  equivalents:  Music  103, 
195,  196,  202,  295,  296,  407,  471.  481,  484,  485,  491, 
495,  571,  581,  ensemble  (4  hours  in  at  least  two  differ- 
ent ensembles)  If  the  specialty  is  piano,  12  hours  of 
Music  160R  and  360R  (third-year  proficiency)  are  re- 
quired; on  specialties  other  than  piano.  8  hours  of  Mu- 
sic 160R  (second-year  proficiency)  are  required. 

The  hours  to  be  taken  in  individual  or  group  instruc- 
tion may  be  reduced  if  students,  as  determined  by  en- 
trance examinations,  have  already  had  considerable 
training  in  these  areas.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  of 
individual  instruction,  students  take  an  examination  on 
their  major  instrument  or  in  voice  to  determine  their  lev- 
el of  achievement.  For  the  examination,  each  candidate 
submits  a  repertoire  list  indicating  compositions  or  stud- 
ies especially  prepared  for  the  examination.  Forms  on 
which  a  record  of  the  student's  repertoire  is  kept  and 
outlines  of  instrumental  and  vocal  proficiency  require- 
ments are  available  at  the  Music  Department  office. 

Majors  in  music  theory  participate  in  musical  en- 
sembles for  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  under- 
graduate training.  The  student  performs  in  at  least  two 
ensembles.  A  student  whose  specialty  is  a  band  or  or- 
chestral instrument  takes  two  hours  of  instrumental  en- 
semble and  two  hours  of  choral  ensemble.  A  student 
whose  specialty  is  voice  sings  in  at  least  two  choral  en- 
sembles. 

Every  music  theory  major  must  appear  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  solo  or  chamber  music  recitals. 

Theory  majors  with  keyboard  specialty  must  meet 
third-year  proficiency  requirements.  Those  with  other 
specialties  must  meet  second-year  proficiency  require- 
ments and  pass  a  functional  piano  examination  equiva- 
lent to  Music  108  proficiency,  preferably  during  the  first 
semester 

Degree  in  Music  Education  (Composite  Major) 

To  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  with  a  compos- 
ite music  education  major,  a  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  following  music  courses  or  their  equivalents: 

Hours 

Music  103,  195,  196,  295,  296 21 

Music  107,  108,  202,  277 10 

Music  471  or  481,  484,  485 9 

Ensemble 6 

Private  instruction  on  specialty , 12 

Instrumental  emphasis" 

367,  368,  370,  372,  375A  and  B 11 

Choral  emphasis" 

165,  166,  207,  208,  374A  and  B..: 10 

(Piano  specialist  will  take  4  hours  of  159R  in  voice  in 
place  of  the  207-208) 

A  dual  emphasis  requires  the  specialized  instrumental 
(')  and  the  choral  (")  coures. 

This  degree  requires  additional  professional  education 
courses  designed  and  jointly  taught  by  educators  and 
music  educators.  The  courses  consist  of  SecEd.  276, 
section  26  (4  hours);  SecEd.  376  (5  hours);  and  SecEd. 
476.  section  26  (14  hours). 

The  6  hours  of  ensemble  for  music  education  majors 
with  a  wind  or  percussion  emphasis  are  divided  in  the 
following  manner: 

1  hour  of  chamber  music. 

5  hours  of  large  ensemble.  The  bulk  of  this  require- 
ment will  be  fulfilled  by  participation  in  138R  and 
338R,  sections  1  and  2.  and  in  147R  and  347R 
sections  1  and  2. 

Only  1   hour  of  credit  from  each  of  the  following 
may   count   toward   this   large   ensemble   require- 
ment: 
Marching-Varsity  Band  (135R  and  335R) 
Jazz  Ensemble  (144R  and  344R) 
138R  and  338R,  section  3,  will  not  count  toward 
fulfilling  this  requirement. 
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For  those  with  a  string  emphasis  the  hours  are  divided 
as  follows: 

1  hour  of  chamber  music 

5  hours  of  large  ensemble.  The  bulk  of  this  require- 
ment will  be  fulfilled  by  participation  in  147R  and 
347R,  sections  1  and  2. 

Only  1  hour  of  credit  from  chamber  orchestra 
(148R  and  348R)  may  count  toward  this  large-en- 
semble requirement. 

147R  and  347R.  section  3.  will  not  count  toward 
fulfilling  this  requirement 

Voice  majors  must  sing  in  at  least  two  types  of  choral 
ensembles,  and  string  majors  must  perform  for  at  least 
four  semesters  with  the  orchestra 

Every  music  education  major  must  pass  a  functional 
piano  proficiency  examination  or  complete  fvfusic  107 
and  108  before  being  permitted  to  student  teach 

Music  education  majors  also  take  a  proficiency  exam- 
ination each  semester  covering  the  materials  studied  in 
private  lessons  on  their  major  instrument  or  in  voice 
The  sophomore  proficiency  standards  must  be  passed 
before  a  student  is  allowed  to  continue  into  advanced 
study  (Music  360R)  or  to  register  for  student  teaching. 
A  minimum  of  one  year  of  advanced  study  is  required 
laefore  graduation.  The  final  proficiency  examination  is 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year 

Every  music  education  major  must  perform  a  min- 
imum of  thirty  minutes  in  solo  or  chamber  music  recital. 
twenty  minutes  of  which  must  be  solo  performance 
time. 

Degre«  In  Music  Compotlllon 

The  music  composition  major  is  designed  for  those  who 
would  like  to  become  well  prepared  as  composers  Al- 
though the  immediate  demand  for  composers  is  limited, 
there  are  a  great  many  personal  satisfactions  to  be  de- 
rived in  this  field. 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

1.  General    Education    requirements   as   listed    for   the 
B.M.  degree. 

2.  Music  theory  Hours 

Music  195,  196 9 

Music  295,  296 10 

Music  471,  571R 6 

Music  481,  581R 6 

Music  103.  484,  485 8 

Music  491 3 

Music  407R 3 

An  additional  semester  of  keyboard  harmony  Is  avail- 
able for  those  whose  schedules  permit  it. 

3.  Music    performance,    ensemble,    and    conducting: 

Hours 
Music  160R.  360R  (major  instrument  and/or 

keyboard) '2 

Ensemble 5 

The  12  hours  in  music  performance  should  be  used 
for  the  refinement  of  the  students  performing  sensi- 
tivity and  the  acquisition  of  substantial  keyboard 
technique  The  exact  ratio  of  hours  in  each  of  these 
areas  is  to  be  determined  by  students  and  their  ad- 
viser, but  a  typical  case  would  devote  4  to  6  hours 
to  keyboard  and  6  to  8  hours  to  the  major  in- 
strument. Where  the  major  instrument  is  piano,  part 
of  the  1 2  hours  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  an 
orchestral  Instrument  and/or  voce 

4.  Composition  seminar— 16  hours: 

This  seminar  meets  for  one  hour  per  week,  during 
which  time  the  student  composers  examine  each 
other's  efforts,  discuss  issues,  hear  lectures  by  vari- 
ous faculty  members,  meet  with  visiting  composers, 
hear  performances  of  their  works,  and  engage  in 
such  other  activities  as  the  teachers  of  the  seminar 
may  devise  In  addition  to  the  seminar,  a  half-hour 
session  with  a  member  of  the  composition  faculty  is 
required  of  the  student  composers. 

5.  Electives— 8  hours. 


Associate  Dsgrs*  In  Piano  Pedagogy 

This  two-year  program  in  piano  pedagogy  will  prepare 
students  to  teach  beginning  piano  students  m  the  pri- 
vate studio  Tfie  curriculum  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  program. 

Hours 

1    General  education  requirements 17 

2.  Religion 6 

3  Music  theory 

Music  103,  195,  196,  295,  296 21 

4  Music  Performance 

Music  160R 8 

Music  262R 1 

Music  263R 1 

5  Music  pedagogy 

Music  265R 4 

6  Electives 3 

Recommended:  course  in  child  development 

Associate  D«gre«  In  Church  Music 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  as 
Church  musk;  leaders  Music  skills  receive  strong  em- 
phasis while  the  students  learn  Church  music  literature 
and  develop  an  understanding  of  the  administration  of 
the  stake  and  ward  music  programs. 

Hours 

1  General  education  requirements 17 

2  Religion 8 

3  Music  theory 

Music  103,  195,  196.  202.  295.  296 23 

4  Music  performance 

Music  160R 6 

Choral  ensemble 2 

Music  105,  group  organ  (not  for  organists) 2 

Music  105,  group  vok;e  (not  for  vocalists) 2 

Music  203 2 

5.  Electives 3 

Recommended:  fourth  semester  of  160R  or  374 

6   Piano  proficiency  of  Music  108 

Piano  Technician 

Supervisor  Lynn  H.  Hansen 

This  associate  degree  program  provkles  special  prepa- 
ration for  students  desiring  to  become  piano  tech- 
nicians. Graduates  from  this  program  can  quality  for 
employment  as  technkiians  in  piano  factories,  music 
companies,  schools,  and  governmental  agencies,  as 
well  as  for  self-employment  Students  desiring  to  enter 
this  program  must  satisfactorily  pass  the  auditory  per- 
ception test  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  program  su- 
pervisor 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master   of  Music  (MM  ),   Master  of  Arts 
(MA),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  ) 

Entrance  Examination  Required. 

1  Music  Department  Graduate  Entrance  Examination 
presupposes  the  information  and  skills  of  two  years 
of  music  theory.  Given  on  the  day  preceding  regis- 
tration (excluding  Sunday)  for  the  Fall  Semester  and 
Summer  Term  and  at  other  times  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  BYU  Testing  Center  (3002  HBLL) 

2  Graduate  Entrance  Performance  Audition  for  majors 
or  minors  in  performance 

3  Doctoral  Admissions  Examination  composed  of  the 
Advanced  Music  Test  of  GRE  and  an  oral  exam- 
ination (required  of  doctoral  students  only) 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times:  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Music 

Prerequisite   (Except   lor   Conducting   Specialty).   A 

bachelor's  degree  in  music  performance  or  the  equiva- 
lent 
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Prerequisite  lor  CortducUng  Specialty.  A  bachelor's 
degree  In  music  education  or  evidence  of  suflicient 
training  and  experience  in  conducting  and  ability  to  play 
simple  scores  at  the  keyboard. 

Field.  Music  performance. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  2  only. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  32  semester  hours,  includ- 
ing a  scholarly  paper  and  a  recital 

Required  Courses  (except  for  conducting  specialty). 
Music  565,  566R  (4  hours  beyond  bachelor's  degree 
program),  613,  633,  634,  635,  660R  (each  semester), 
693,  697A  and  B,  and  3  to  7  hours  of  electives. 

Required  Courses  for  Conducting  Specialty.  Music 
613,  615  or  616,  620R  and  621 R  (6  hours),  633,  634, 
635,  648R,  660R  (4  hours),  693,  694R,  697A  and  B, 
and  2  hours  of  ensemble. 

The  Master  of  Music  degree  is  in  preparation  for  per- 
formance, for  advanced  private  instruction,  and  for  fur- 
ther study  at  the  doctoral  level. 

Master  of  Music 

Field.  Music  education. 

Prerequisite.  Certified  music  teacher. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1 ,  any  approved  minor; 
Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  hours  (this  includes  a 
professional  improvement  project). 

Required  Courses.  Music  605,  610,  612,  613,  633, 
634,  635,  693,  680R. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisite.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  music  in  respec- 
tive majors  or  the  equivalent. 

Fields.  Music  education,  musicology,  music  theory,  and 
composition." 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  Option  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min  -698R  or  699R). 

Required  Courses 

Music  Education:  Music  605,  610,  612,  613,  633, 
634,  635,  693,  699R. 

Musicology:  Music  613,  635,  693,  699R,  and  any  12 
(Option  2)  or  15  (Option  1)  hours  from  the  following 
classes:  636,  637,  638,  639,  640,  and  675. 

Music  Theory:  Music  586,  591 R,  613,  633,  634,  635, 
675,  693,  and  698R  or  699R. 

°A  student  majoring  in  music  theory  who  has  had  sub- 
stantial experience  in  composition  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Music  Department  graduate  faculty,  sub- 
mil  a  major  composition  to  fulfill  the  thesis  requirement 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  in  preparation  for  (1) 
further  study  and  research  at  the  doctoral  level;  (2) 
teaching  and /or  supervision  at  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  junior  college  levels;  (3)  composition;  and  (4) 
background  in  many  related  fields,  such  as  community 
recreation,  therapy,  church  music,  merchandising, 
broadcasting,  and  music  criticism. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisite:  A  master's  degree  in  music  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

Fields.  Music. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  68  semester  hours  plus  dis- 
sertation (18-hr  min.— 799R). 

Required  Courses.  Music  605,  612,  613,  635,  693, 
699R  (or  697R  or  698),  785,  794R,  13  hours  from  the 


following:  633,  634,  636,  637,  638.  639,  640,  641 R, 
675,  754;  and  3  hours  from  the  following:  586,  591 R. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  in  preparation  for 
junior  college,  college,  university,  or  conservatory 
teaching  or  administration;  research;  or  composition. 

Courses 

95R.  Ear-Training  Review  for  Graduate  Students. 

(0:4:0) 

Listening  skills  relating  to  diatonic  and  chromatic  ele- 
ments of  music. 

96R.  Theory  Review  for  Graduate  Students.  (0:3:0) 

Part  writing  and  analysis  of  diatonic  and  chromatic 
elements  of  music  and  form. 

101.  introduction  to  Music.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Concepts  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  form,  styles, 
etc.,  as  a  basis  for  understanding  and  enjoying  master- 
pieces of  the  musical  eras.  Open  to  all  students  without 
previous  training  in  music. 

103.  Survey  of  Music  Literature.  (2:2:0)  (G-HA  m)  Pre- 
requisite: for  nonmusic  majors  and  minors— Music  101 
or  equivalent. 

History  of  music,  including  styles,  forms,  and  me- 
diums from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

105R.  Group  Performance  Instruction.  (2:0:0  ea.) 
Home  Study  also. 

Class  instruction  for  beginners  in  voice,  piano,  organ, 
and  instrumental  music. 

107,  108.  Group  Piano  Instruction.  (22:0  ea  ) 

Prepares  music  majors  and  minors  to  pass  the  func- 
tional piano  proficiency  examination.  Not  open  to  piano 
majors.  Minimum  of  one  hour  daily  practice  required 
outside  of  class. 

11  OR.  University  Chorale.  (1:0:5  ea.) 

116R.  Male  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

119R.  Women's  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  director. 

12SR.  A  Cappella  Choir.  (1:0:6  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  director. 

128R.  Music  Theater  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 

consent  of  director. 

Open  to  all  students  selected  by  audition  to  partici- 
pate in  the  chorus  of  Music  Theater. 

129R.  Music  Theater  Performance.  (1:2:4  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  director. 

Participation  as  soloists,  coaches,  or  directors  in  Mu- 
sic Theater  performances.  Analyzing  current  semester's 
repertoire  and  performances. 

131R.  Oratorio  Choir.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 

of  director, 

135R.  Varsity  and  Marching  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  director. 

138R.  Concert  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 

of  director, 

144R.  Jazz  Ensemble.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director. 

147R.  Symphony  Orchestra.  (1:0:5  ea )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

148R.  Chamber  Orchestra.  (V2:0:2  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

Repertoire  for  small  orchestra,  chosen  from  all  peri- 
ods, explored  and  prepared  for  performance. 

149R.  introduction  to  Concert  Music.  (1.1:0  ea.) 

Illustrated  lectures  to  prepare  for  selected  concert  at- 
tendance before  each  concert  or  recital. 

150R.  Chamber  Music:  Brass,  Piano,  Ancient  In- 
strument, String,  Vocal,  Percussion,  or  Woodwind 
Ensemble.  ('/z:0:0) 
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1S9R.  Private  Instruction.  (2  1:0  ea  ) 

Fourteen  halt-hour  lessons  per  semester  One  to  two 
hours  of  daily  practice  Nonmusic  majors  only.  Special 
fee. 

Brass-Trumpet,  Cornet.  French  Horn,  Tromtxsne,  Bari- 
tone, Tuba:    Dayley,  R.  Laycock,  Unsworth,  Bacheider 
Harptschord:  Mathiesen,  Wakefield 

Organ:  Belnap.  Cundick,  Foxley,  Keeler.  Longhurst 

Manookin 

Percussion:  Powley 

Piano:  Anderson.  Davis,  Foxley,  Nibley,  Pollei. 

Smith,  Wakefield 

Recorder:  Mathiesen,  Wakefield 

Strings— Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  String  Bass,  Classical 

Guitar,  Harp:  Dalton.  Goodman.  Kalt, 

H.  Laycock,  Nordgren,  Mcintosh,  Sardom 

Voice:  Arbizu,  Curtis,  Davis,  Downs,  Earl,  Gibbons 

Harns,  Webb.  Woodward 

Woodwinds— Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet.  Bassoon, 

Saxophone  Randall,  Stubbs.  Wight,  Williams 

160R.  Private  Instruction.  (2:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ad- 
mission by  audition. 

Fourteen  45-minute  lessons  per  semester.  One  to 
three  hours  of  daily  practice  required  Majors  only.  Spe- 
cial fee.  (For  instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

163.  History  and  Devvlopment  ol  lh«  Piano.  (3  3  0) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Musical  and  technical  development  of  the  piano  and 
its  ancestral  instruments  in  their  social  contexts  through 
the  present  day 

164.  Piano  Tuning  Theory.  (220)  Prerequisites:  Music 
163.  consent  of  instructor,  and  special  auditory  test. 

Theory  of  piano  keyt)oard  temperaments  Includes 
Pythagorean,  Equal  Arons  (Just),  Marpurgs  (Mean- 
tone),  and  tool  use. 

165.  166.  Diction  lor  Singers.  (1:1:1  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
should  be  taken  concurrently  with  private  or  group 
voice  study.  Music  165  a  prerequisite  for  Music  166. 
Required  for  all  voice  (serformance  majors  Music  edu- 
cation voice  specialty  required  to  take  1 65  only. 

First  semester  English,  Italian,  and  Latin  diction  as  re- 
lated to  singing  Second  semester  German  and  French 
diction  as  related  to  singing 

167.  Organ  Problems  (220) 

Registration,  accompaniment  playing,  and  related 
problems 

175.  Piano  Tuning  Latwratory.  (3:1:7)  Prerequisites 
Music  163,  and  concurrent  registration  in  Music  164 

At  least  seven  supervised  hours  of  weekly  piano  tun- 
ing experience    A  minimum  of  four  pianos  tuned  per 
week  by  each  student 
187.  Beginning  Composition.  (2  1:2  ea  ) 

195.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  1.  (4  3:2) 
Experience  m   performing,  creating,  analyzing,  eval- 
uating, and  teaching  music   For  majors  and  minors 

196.  Expanding  IMuslclanship  Core  2.  (5  3  3)  Prereq- 
uisite: Music  195 

Continuation  of  Music  195   Majors  and  minors 

200R.   Expanding   Musicianship  Resource   Modules. 

(V4-5:0:0  ea  ) 

Information  and  skills  taken  concurrently  with  the  Ex- 
panding Musicianship  Core;  modules  selected  according 
to  the  student's  needs 

201.  Baton  Technique  and  Hymnody.  (22  0) 
Fundamental  concepts  and  skills  of  tjaton  technique 

and  congregational  hymn  singing  and  conducting  Open 
to  all  students 

202.  Essentials  in  Conducting.  (2  2  0)  Prerequsrte: 
Musk  196. 

The  fundamental  course  for  the  development  of  com- 
plete txxJy  skills  and  coordinations  rwcessary  for  the 
conductor. 


203.  Church  Music  PracUcum.  (2  21)  Prerequisites: 
Music  195.  196,  and  200R.  or  equivalent  conducting 
experience. 

Becoming  better  conductors,  learning  Church  music 
literature,  developing  music  admimstralrve  skills,  and  un- 
derstanding the  total  ward  music  program 

207.  Group    Piano    Instruction    (Third    Semester). 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisites  Music  107  and  108 

Designed  for  music  education  majors  who  need  addi- 
tional keytxsard  experience  Not  open  to  piano  majors. 

208.  Group  Piano   Instruction   (Fourth   Semester). 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  Music  107.  108,  and  207 

Designed  for  music  education  majors  who  need  addi- 
tional keyboard  experience  Not  open  to  ptano  majors. 

262R.  Piano  SIghtreadlng.  (1  1  2  ea  ) 

263R.  Piano  Accompaniment  (1  1 :2  ea  ) 

Study  and  practical  applicatk>n  of  the  basic  aspects  of 
accompanying 

264.  Piano  Technology.  (22:0)  Prerequisites:  Music 
164.  175 

Relating  every  part  of  the  piano  to  the  whole:  me- 
chanical regulation  of  action,  pedal  traps,  care,  and 
general  maintenance 

265R.  Elementary  Pedagogy.  (2  21  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
student  must  be  a  music  pedagogy  major 

Performance  pedagogy  for  beginning  study  and  su- 
(jervised  private  teaching 

275.  Piano  Tuning  and  Technical  i.at>oraiory.  (3:1  7) 
Prerequisites:  Music  164.  175 

Advanced  tuning  and  mechanical  mastery  of  ptano 
regulating  Weekly  minimum  (7  flours)  of  lour  pianos 
regulated  or  tuned 

276.  Rne  Tuning  and  Regulating  i.aboratory.  (419) 
Prerequisites:  Music  264.  275 

Both  uprights  and  grands 

277.  Music  Education  Core.  (4:Arr  Arr )  Prerequisites: 
Music  195  and  196 

Provides  exploratory  study  of  competencies  required 
for  effective  music  education  in  the  public  schools  Al- 
lows tor  decisions  concerning  professional  careers  in 
music  education. 

280.  Etementary  Music:  Personal  Competencies.  (V^- 

2  0:0  ea  )  Prerequisite  consent  of  ElEd  department  and 
Teacher  Clearance  Office 

Classes  meet  twice  a  week  for  3'^  weeks  with  option- 
al help  session  once  a  week 

295.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  3.  (5:3:3)  Prereq- 
uisite Music  196 

Continuation  of  Music  196   Majors  only 

296.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  4.  (5:3  3)  Prereq- 
uisite Music  295 

Continuation  of  Music  295.  Majors  only. 

303.  World  Music  Cultures.  (10:5) 
310R.  University  Chorale.  (1:0:5  ea  ) 

316R.  Male  Chorus.  0  0  5  ea  )  Prerequisite  consent  of 
director 

319R.  Women's  Chorus.  (105  ea  )  Prerequisite  con- 
sent of  director 

325R.  A  Cappella  Choir.  (10  6  ea  )  Prerequisite  con- 
sent of  director 

328R.  Music  Theater  Chorus.  (10  5  ea  )  Prerequisite 
consent  of  director. 

Open  to  all  students  selected  by  audition  to  partici- 
pate in  the  chorus  of  Music  Theater 
329R.  Music  Ttteater  Pertormance.  (1  2  4  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisite consent  of  director 

Participation  as  sokjists,  coaches,  or  directors  m  Mu- 
sic Ttieater  performances  Analyzing  semester's  reper- 
toire and  performances 

S31R.  Oratorto  Choir.  (1  0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director 
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335R.  Varsity  and  Marching  Band.  (1  0:5  ea )  Prereq- 
uisile:  consent  of  director. 

336.   Fundamentals   and  Techniques   ol  Marching 
Band.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

Planning,  charting,  and  scoring  music  for  marching 
bands.  For  music  education  majors. 

338H.  Concert  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director. 

344R.  Jazz  Ensemble.  (1:0:5  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director 

347R.  Symphony  Orchestra.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  director. 

348R.  Chamber  Orchestra.   (M!:0:2  ea.)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  director. 

349R.  Collegium  Muslcum.  (2:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: music  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Seminar  in  performance  practice  and  practical  edito- 
rial techniques  for  music.  Presenting  treatment  of  se- 
lected compositions  according  to  applicable  perform- 
ance practice  theories  Group  practical  notation 
projects. 

350R.  Chamber  Music:  Brass,  Piano,  Ancient  In- 
strument,  String,   Vocal,   or  Woodwind   Ensemble 

('/^:0:3  ea.) 

359R.  Private  Instruction.  (2:1  0  ea.) 

Nonmusic  majors  only.  Fourteen  45-minute  lessons 
per  semester.  One  to  two  hours  of  daily  practice  re- 
quired. Special  fee.  (For  instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

360R.  Private  Instruction.  (2:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite-  pass 
sophomore  proficiency  standards. 

Fourteen  45-minute  lessons  per  semester.  Two  hours 
of  daily  practice  required.  Majors  only.  Special  fee  (For 
instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

363,  364.  Vocal  Workshop.  (10:2  ea.)  Prerequisite 
Music  363  must  be  taken  before  364. 

Voice  building,  problems  of  solo  and  group  singing 
and  survey  of  solo  and  small  ensemble  literature.  For 
music  education  majors  with  instrumental  specialties 
only, 

367.  Percussion  Worlcshop.  (1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  Music 
196  or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  percussion  instruments; 
survey  of  materials.  For  music  education  majors. 

368.  Woodwind  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite:  Music 
196  or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  woodwind  instruments 
survey  of  materials.  For  music  education  majors. 

370.  Brass  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite:  Music  196 
or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  brass  instruments;  sur- 
vey of  materials.  For  music  education  majors. 

372.  String  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite:  Music  196 
or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  string  Instruments-  sur- 
vey of  materials.  For  music  education  majors. 
374A,B.  Choral  Practlcum.  (2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: Music  277  or  363;  Music  364  or  equivalent. 

Develops  some  of  the  competencies  for  teaching 
school  choral  ensembles. 

375A,B.  instrumental  Practlcum.  (2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Develops  some  needed  competencies  for  teaching 
school  instrumental  ensembles. 

380.    Elementary    Music:    Methods   with    Children. 

(2:0:0)    Prerequisite:    satisfaction    of   Music   280   com- 
petencies 
Effective  methods  for  teaching  music  to  children 

387R.  Advanced  Composition.  (211  ea  )  Prerequisite 
Music  187. 

407.   Keyboard   Hamiony.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisite:   Music 
196  and  moderately  advanced  keyboard  technique. 
Harmonization  of  figured  and  unfigured  basses  and 


other   voices;    cadences,    sequences,   transpositions 
modulations,  and  improvisations  at  the  keyboard. 
421.  Materials  and  Music  Literature  lor  the  Elemen- 
tary Child.  (1:1:1)  Prerequisite:  Music  345. 

Developing  a  basic  repertoire  of  children's  songs  For 
the  elementary  education  music  minor. 

463R.  Piano  Accompanying.  (1  0  3  ea.) 

468.  Organ  Problems.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisites:  Music  167 
advanced  standing  as  an  organ  student,  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Registration,  accompaniment  playing,  and  related 
problems. 

471.  Introduction  to  Counterpoint.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
Music  296 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (1-8:0:40)  Prereq- 
uisite: Music  377. 
See  SecEd.  479. 

481.  Introduction  to  Orchestration.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Music  296. 

484.  History  o(  Music.  (33:0)  (G-HA)  Preretjuisites- 
Music  296  (music  majors),  or  Music  101,  or  equivalent 
(nonmajors). 

Historical-analytical  study  of  Western  music  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  death  of  Bach,  considered  within  the 
broader  cultural-intellectual  traditions  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. 

485.  History  of  Music.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA)  Prerequisites 
Music  296  (music  majors),  or  Music  101,  or  equivalent 
(nonmajors). 

Historical-analytical  study  of  Western  music  from  the 
preclassical  era  to  the  present,  considered  within  the 
broader  cultural-intellectual  traditions  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. Continuation  of  Music  484. 

491.  Analytical  Techniques.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Music 

494R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.) 

495R.  Seminar  in  Music  Theory.  (3:Arr.:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: senior  standing  in  music  theory. 

Two  semesters  required  for  music  theory  majors 
Recognizing  processes  by  which  the  basic  elements  of 
music  are  organized  into  compositions  of  various  forms 
and  styles. 

507R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Keyboard  Harmony.  (3  3  0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  Music  391. 
Topics  vary. 

537.  Music  lor  Elementary  School  Teachers.  (2:2  0) 
Prerequisite:  MusiC  345  or  elementary  teaching  expe- 
rience. 

Experiences  in  teaching  various  music  activities  in  the    '■ 
elementary  school. 

565R.    Pedagogy.   (2:2:0   ea.)   Prerequisite:   advanced 

standing  in  performance. 

Comprehensive  study  of  performance  pedagogy  for 
major  instrument  or  voice  and  supervised  private  teach- 
ing. 

566R.  Applied  Music  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: senior  standing  as  a  performance  music  major. 

Intensive  study  of  literature  for  major  instrument.  Of- 
fered for  senior  and  graduate  students  in  performance. 

571R.  Advanced  Topics  in  CounterpoinL  (3  3  0  ea ) 

Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

581 R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Orchestration.  (3  3:0  ea ) 

Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

586.  Pedagogy  of  Music  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 

Music  296. 

587R.  Composition.  (3:3.0  ea)  Prerequisite:  Music 
296,  387R. 

591R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis.  (3  3  0  ea )  Pre- 
requisite: Music  491. 

601.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  (2:2:0)  Prereq- 
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uisites:  Music  380  and  the  equfvalent  of  an  elementary 
education  teaching  minor  in  music. 

603.  Music  In  ttio  Junior  High  School.  (2  2  0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Music  601 

605.  Influence  ol  Music  on  Behavior.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
site: general  psychology,  sociology,  or  equivalent. 

610.  Supervision  ar«d  Administration  ol  Music  in  Itie 
Public  Schools.  (2  2  0) 

612.  Music  Education  in  Society.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisites 
Music  484.  485.  or  equivalent 

613.  Basic  Concepts  In  Music  Education.  (2  20) 

Required  of  all  candidates  lor  graduate  music  de- 
grees. 

615.  Vocal    Methods,    Materials,    and    Resources. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  479  or  equivalent 

616.  Instrumental  Methods,  Materials,  and  Re- 
sources. (2:2:0)  Prerequisite  Music  479  or  equivalent 

620R.  Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting.  (223  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  Music  296.  374,  375,  and  485.  or  equiva- 
lent 
621R.  Advanced  Choral  Conducting.  (233  ea  ) 

625R.  Summer  Music  Clinic.  (1-2:44  ea  )  (Two  weeks 
during  clinic.) 

630R.  Special  Lectures  In  Music  Education.  (1-5  50 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  certification  In  music  plus  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

633,  634.  History  of  Musical  Style.  (2:2  0  ea )  Prereq- 
uisite, graduate  standing 

Principal  developments  in  styles  and  forms  of  Western 
music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  today.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  graduate  music  degrees  except  musi- 
cology  majors. 

635.  Musical  Research  Techniques.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  graduate  music  de- 
grees. Should  be  taken  in  first  semester  of  graduate 
work. 

636.  Music  In  the  Middle  Ages.  (3  30)  Prerequisites 
Music  484.  485.  or  equivalent 

637.  Music  In  the  Renaissance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Music  484.  485.  or  equivalent 

638.  Music  In  the  Baroque  Era.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites 
Music  484.  485.  or  equivalent 

639.  Music  In  the  Classic  Period.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Music  484,  485.  or  equivalent 


640.  Music  In  the  Romantic  Period.  (3:3  0)  Prerequi 
sites:  Music  484.  485.  or  equivalent 
641R.  Lectures  In  Muslcology.  (1-3:2:0  ea  )  Prerequi-      NUrSlnQ 
sites:  Music  484.  485,  or  equivalent 
648R.  Collegium  Musicum.  (2  Arr.  Arr    ea  )  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  director 

Practical  experience  in  designing  programs,  outlining 
music,  and  preparing  program  notes  for  medieval  to 
modern  music 


Twentieth-century  music,  including  its  relationship  to 
the  past  and  its  sociological,  psychological,  and  phik>- 
sophical  implications  (or  the  present  day 

680R.     Professional     Improvement     Pro|ect.     (3- 

5:Arr  Arr ) 

Field  project  for  students  pursuing  Master  of  Music 
degree  in  music  education 

687R.  Composition.  (33  0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  Music  588 

or  equivalent 

693.  Prosemlnar  In  Music.  (2  2  0)  Prerequisites:  Music 
484.  485,  635.  or  equivalent,  and  approval  of  advisory 
commrttee. 

Required  ot  all  candidates  for  graduate  music  de- 
grees Should  be  taken  in  second  semester  of  graduate 
work 

694R.  independent  Readings.  (1-3  Arr  Arr  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite  Music  693  or  equivalent. 

697A.  Scholarty  Paper  for  Master  of  Music  Degree. 

(2:Arr  :Arr.)  Prerequisites  approval  of  advisory  com- 
mittee and  graduate  music  faculty. 

697B.  Recital  for  Master  of  Music  Degree.  (2  Arr  Arr ) 

Prerequisites  Music  697A  and  approval  of  advisory 
committee  and  graduate  music  faculty 

698.  Composition  tor  Master's  Degree.  (6  Arr  Arr.) 
Prerequisite  approval  of  the  Mus'C  (Department  graduate 
faculty,  based  upon  evidence  of  ability  in  composition 
as  manifested  in  a  preliminary  work. 

To  be  submitted  by  candidates  for  the  master's  de- 
gree maioring  in  theory  with  a  composition  empfiasis. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea.)  Prerequisite; 
approval  of  the  Music  Department  graduate  faculty 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  must  show  com- 
petence in  writing  and  research  before  beginning  work 
on  thesis 

753.  Advanced  Problems  In  Notation.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
site: Music  652 

Offered  same  year  as  Music  652 

754.  History  ot  Musical  instrmeiits.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 

Offered  alternate  years 

785.  Historical  Aspects  of  Music  Theory.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisite Music  296,  484   and  485  or  equivalents 
Offered  alternate  years 

794R.  Seminar  In  Music,  n-3  Arr  0  ea.)  Prerequisites: 

Music  635.  693  or  equivalent  and  approval  of  graduate 
advisory  committee 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9  Arr  Arr   ea )  Prereq- 

requisite:  approval  of  graduate  advisory  faculty. 


652.  History  of  Notation  and  Paleography.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites Music  484,  485.  636.  or  equivalent 
660R.  Graduate  Private  instruction.  (2  10  ea )  Prereq- 
uisite: completion  of  undergraduate  performance  pro- 
ficiency requirements  and  audition 

Fourteen  45-minute  lessons  per  semester  Three 
hours  of  daily  practice  required  Special  fee.  (For  in- 
structors see  Music  1 59R  ) 

663.  Solo  Recital.  (2  1  0) 

One  period  per  week  with  private  teachers.  2-3  hours 
per  day,  plus  public  performance  of  thtT  recital  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  students  minonng  in  performance 
Special  fee 

675.  Music  of  the  Contemporary  Period.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisites Music  484.  485,  or  equivalent. 


Professors:  Cope  (Dean.  2240  SFLC).  Dyer.  Van 
Dnmmelen,  Wood, 

Associate  Professors:  Alley.  Bettendge.  M.  Harris, 
Isaacs.  Jensen,  Leifson.  Lyons,  May.  E.  Murphy, 
Schmidt.  Tiilery.  Vance 

Assistant  Professors:  Allen.  Andersen.  Barlhokimew, 
Chaffin.  Drake,  Hammond,  S  Harris.  Jorgensen, 
Kennington,  Mandleco.  M  Murphy.  Porter.  Richard- 
son, Riddle,  Roland,  Rushton,  Wiker,  Willhite.  Wil- 
liams. Yencho 

Instructors:  Groberg.  Rae.  Reed 

Undergraduate  Program 

Service  Courses 

Nurs  288.  Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing,  and  Nurs, 
425.  Home  Nursing  Instructorship.  are  offered  by  tfie 
College  of  Nursing  for  students  in  other  majors 

Curriculum 

The  College  of  Nursing  offers  a  program  divided  mto 
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two  phases  leading  to  the  following  degrees:  Associate 
Degree  (AD.)  and  Bachelor  ot  Science  (B.S.).  The  AD, 
degree  phase  is  designed  for  students  who  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  general  nursing  care  in  a  variety  ot 
health-illness  situations  and  who  desire  to  complete  the 
B.S.  degree  without  loss  of  time  or  credits.  The  B.S,  de- 
gree phase  prepares  students  to  be  generalists  in  pri- 
mary-care nursing  practice  on  a  professional  level  in 
various  health-care  situations  and  settings. 

The  combined  program  of  two  phases  forms  a  modi- 
tied  self-paced,  individualized  curriculum  that  allows  for 
multiple  entrances  and  exits  and  provides  for  career 
mobility  from  technical  through  professional  nursing 
practice  without  loss  of  time  or  credits. 

Students  are  eligible  to  take  the  licensing  exam- 
inations to  become  a  registered  nurse  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  AD.  or  the  B.S.  phases,  whichever  they 
choose. 

The  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  the  A.D.  and 
B.S.  phases  follow.  See  the  general  education  programs 
section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  requirements. 

Associate  Degree  Phase  Courses 

First  Semester  Hours 

Chem.  102 5 

Zool,  260,  261 3,4 

Psych.  Ill 3 

Second  Semester 

Micro.  321,  322 4 

Nurs.  100,  106 1,7 

FSN  115 2 

Ttiird  Semester 

CDFR  210 3 

Nurs.  156 7 

PhySci.  100 3 

Engl.  115 4 

Fourtli  Semester 

Nurs.  206,  390R 7,1 

Sociol.  350 3 

Math.  100D 2 

Humanities 3 

Fltlti  Semester 

Nurs.  256,  257 8,1 

Humaniies 3 

SocSci.  100 3 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Phase  Courses 

The  schedule  for  the  baccalaureate  phase  Is  as  follows: 

Sixth  Semester  Hours 

Chem.  281  3 

Zool.  361 4 

Nurs.  306 3 

Nurs.  41 6R 2-6 

Seventh  Semester 

Stat.  221  or  552 3 

Nurs.  356 7 

Nurs.  390R 1 

Engl.  315  or  316 3 

Eighth  Semester 

Nurs.  406 7 

Nurs.  390R 1 

Elective  core 3 

Ninth  Semester 

Nurs.  456 7 

Nurs.  390R 2 

Humanities 3 

Elective  core 3 

Prospective  Students 

Prospective  nursing  students  are  advised  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses  in  high  school:  three  or  four  units  of 
English,  intermediate  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  physics. 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing's  clinical  pro- 
gram, see  Admission  Policies  and  Criteria  under  College 
of  Nursing  in  the  Colleges  section. 

Transfer  Students 

Students  may  find  little  correspondence  between  nurs- 


ing requirements  at  BYU  and  some  other  schools.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  delay,  prospective  nursing  majors 
should  consider  initial  enrollment  at  BYU.  Those  enroll- 
ing elsewhere,  but  who  expect  to  transfer  to  BYU, 
should  contact  the  College  of  Nursing  Advisement  Cen- 
ter before  beginning  work  at  another  institution.  Also, 
placement  of  transfer  students  in  the  nursing  major  is 
done  on  an  individual  basis  and  requires  application  to 
the  College  of  Nursing  Advisement  Center. 

Special  Examinations 

All  students  entering  Nurs.  106  are  required  to  take  a 
four-hour  battery  of  tests  administered  through  the  re- 
search component  of  the  College  of  Nursing.  Data  from 
the  tests  are  being  compiled  for  a  long-term  study  of 
prediction  of  success  in  nursing.  National  examinations 
are  also  given  periodically. 

Grade  Requirement 

Students  must  earn  a  C  or  above  in  each  of  the 
courses  to  remain  in  the  program. 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Nursing, 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Verbal  and  quan- 
titative portions  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Applications  Consideration  Date:  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times:  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Nursing 

Prerequisites.  A  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  from 
an  NLN  accredited  program,  and  current  R.N.  licensure 
in  any  state.  The  following  undergraduate  courses  or 
equivalent:  Stat.  221  or  552,  Zool.  361,  Chem.  281,  and 
Nurs.  306  and  41 6R. 

Fields.  Clinical  specialization  in  cardiovascular  nursing, 
family  nursing,  neurological  nursing,  or  onocological 
nursing. 

Requirements  for  Graduation.  Minimum  of  30  semester 
hours.  Nurs.  500  and  above  plus  thesis  or  project  (6-hr. 

min.). 

Required  Courses.  Nurs.  500,  504,  506,  508,  512, 
517,  595R,  597.  or  699R,  plus  courses  In  the  specialty 
area. 

Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Professional  Behavior.  (1:1:0) 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  106. 

Overview  of  nursing,  emphasizing  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

106.  Nursing  1.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisites:  Chem.  102, 
Psych.  Ill,  Zool.  260  and  261;  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  Micro.  321,  322. 

Study  of  healthy  and  III  individuals  and  establishment 
of  nurse-patient  relationships.  Assessment  of  adaptive 
processes  and  development  of  related  technical  skills. 

156.  Nursing  2.  (6:2:11).  Prerequisites:  Concurrent  reg- 
istration in  CDFR  210,  Physical  Science  100,  English 
115. 

Experiences  in  providing  care  to  individuals  with  mod- 
erately complex  medical-surgical  problems. 

157.  Pharmacology  In  Nursing  2.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 

concurrent  registration  in  Nurs,  156. 

Fundamentals    of    pharmacology   and    clinical   appli- 
cation associated  with  administering  anti-inflammatory,    '. 
psychotropic,  cardiotonic,  and  sympathomimetic  agents 
and  their  interactions. 

206.  Nursing  3.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  156;  con- 
current registration  in  Sociol.  350. 

Experience  in  maternal,  newborn,  and  child  nursing. 

207.  Pharmacology  In  Nursing  1.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 

concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  206. 
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Fundamentals  of  pharmacology  and  clinical  appli- 
cation associated  with  administering  antibiotics  and 
drugs  attecting  the  body  hormonal  system,  hematologic 
system,  and  nervous  system. 

256.  Nursing  4.  (8:2:18)  Prerequisites:  Nurs  206;  con- 
current registration  in  Nurs.  257. 

Experiences  with  the  team  in  providing  care  to 
patients  with  complex  medical-surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems 

257.  Professional  Development.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisites: 
Nurs.  206  and  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  256. 

Concepts  related  to  professional  development,  includ- 
ing contemporary  issues  and  trends  in  nursing  educa- 
tion, service,  and  professional  organizations. 

288.  Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing.  (2  2  0)  Home 
Study  also. 

For  nonmajors.  Essential  knowledge  and  attitudes 
about  healthful  family  living:  skills  in  home  nursing  care 
for  sick  or  injured:  essentials  of  maternal  health  and 
child  care. 

306.  Nursing  5.  (3:1:8)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  256  or 
equivalent;  concurrent  registration  or  completion  of 
Chem.  281  and  Zool.  361. 

Using  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
principles  in  primary-care  nursing  experiences 

356.  Nursing  6.  (7:2:16)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  306:  con- 
current registration  in  Nurs.  390R. 

Emphasizes  primary  care  in  areas  of  defined  nursing 
practice:  emergencies,  intensive  care,  rehabilitation. 

357.  Nursing  Research  1.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs. 
306  and  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  356. 

Guided  experience  in  original  nursing  research,  devel- 
opment of  a  question,  and  determining  methodology. 

390R.  Independent  Study  In  the  Practice  of  Nursing. 

(1-4:Arr.;Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

406.  Nursing  7.  (7:2:18)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  356;  con- 
current registration  in  Nurs.  390R. 

Using  public  health  principles  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  community  health  nursing  services 

407.  Nursing  Research  2.  (11:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs 
356,  357,  and  concurrent  registration  in  406. 

Guided  experience  in  original  nursing  research, 
through  data  collection  and  written  report  using  the  sci- 
entific format. 

410R.  Nursing  Practlcum  Workshop.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr  ea  ) 
41 6R.  Preceptorship  In  Primary  Care  Nursing.  (1- 
6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites:  Nurs  256  or  equivalent; 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  306  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Clinical  experience  with  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cians in  applying  primary  care  principles. 

425.  Home  Nursing  Instructorshlp.  (2:2  1)  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  SecEd   276  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Performing  and  teaching  basic  home-nursing  pro- 
cedures necessary  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured 
and  in  mother  and  baby  care. 

456.  Nursing  8.  (71  18)  Prerequisites:  Nurs  406  and 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  390R. 

Applying  leadership  principles  in  the  comprehensive 
delivery  of  health  care  in  an  area  of  students  choice 

500A,B.  Advanced  Biophysical  Assessment  In  Nurs- 
ing. (3:Arr.:Arr.  ea  )  Prerequisites  prior  or  concurrent 
registration  in  Nurs  506  and  508:  graduate  standing 

Advanced  anatomical,  physiological,  psychosocial, 
and  biochemical  principles  in  assessment,  management, 
evaluation  of  patients  with  various  medical  conditions 

504.  Psychosocial  Nursing.  (3:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
prior  or  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  500A;  graduate 
standing. 

Evaluation  of  psychosocial  status  of  patients.  Includes 
administering  mental  health  status  examinations,  eval- 
uation, treatment,  and  referral. 


506.  Pathology  and  Biochemical  Disorders  Related  to 
Nursing  Management  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  or  graduate  standing. 

Understanding  biochemistry,  relating  biochemical  con- 
cepts to  the  course,  and  compensatory  reactions  of  pa- 
thology and  disease  processes  and  laboratory  tests 

508.  Pharmacology  Applied  to  Nursing  Management 

(1-2:2:0)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  or  graduate 
standing 

Concepts  of  clinical  pharmacology,  principles  of  ra- 
tional drug  therapy,  drug  therapy  monitoring 

508R.  The  Pharmacological  Basis  of  Nursing  Man- 

agement(  1-2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Chemical  composition,  physiologic  action,  and  thera- 
peutic application  of  drugs. 

51 2R.  Teaching  In  Clinical  Nursing  Specialties.  (1- 

6:6:Arr,)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing 

Utilizing  tools  of  conceptual  framework  of  curriculum 
to  develop,  implement,  evaluate  teaching  experience  re- 
lating to  clinical  specialty. 

517.  Research  Design  and  Methodology  In  Nursing. 

(2:2:0  ea  )  Prerequisite  graduate  standing  and  Stat  221 
or  552 

Philosophy,  problems  of  design,  statistical  test,  and 
scales  in  developing  individual  research  projects. 

520.  Concepts  In  Family  Nursing:  Obstetrics.  (4- 

6:3:9)  Prerequisites  Nurs.  500A,B.  504,  506,  508.  517, 
523,  and  524;  concurrent  registration  in  521;  graduate 
standing. 

Promotion  of  family  health  during  reproductive  years; 
including  antepartal,  intrapartal,  postparlal,  interpartal 
periods  Includes  clinical  practice 

521.  Concepts  In  Family  Nursing:  Pediatrics.  (4-6  39) 
Prerequisites:  Nurs  500A,B  504,  506,  508,  517.  523. 
and  524,  concurrent  registration  in  520,  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

Promotion  of  family  health  when  needs  are  around 
growing  family.  Includes  clinical  practice. 

522.  Concepts  In  Family  Nursing:  Geriatrics.  (4-6  3  9) 
Prerequisites  Nurs  SOOA.B.  504.  506.  and  508;  gradu- 
ate standing 

All  aspects  of  aging  in  relationship  to  physiological, 
psychosocial,  environmental,  chronic  disease  Includes 
clinical  practice 

523.  Community-based  Nursing  and  Health  Services. 
(2:2:3)  Prerequisites  Nurs  500A,B,  504,  506.  508.  con- 
current registration  in  Nurs  520,  521,  or  522;  graduate 
standing 

Health  delivery  systems  on  international,  national, 
state,  community  level  with  focus  on  nurse's  role  in 
community  setting.  Identification  evaluation  of  family 
health  needs. 

524.  Theories  In  Family  Nursing.  (2  Arr  Arr )  Prerequi- 
site; Nurs  500A,B.  520,  521.  522,  and  523 

Defining  and  analyzing  basic  family  theories  and  impli- 
cations in  each  stage  of  family  life  span;  includes  appli- 
cations for  nursing 

527.  Family  Health  Practlcum.  (4  Arr  Arr )  Prerequi- 
sites  Nurs  500A,B   520,  521,  522.  and  523 

Applying  family  practice  principles  in  a  self-selected 
clinical  setting 

530.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 1.  (2-3  3  0)  Prerequisites  Nurs  500A  504  506, 
and  508;  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs  599R:  gradu- 
ate standing 

Correlation  of  normal  physiology  to  pathophysiological 
changes  occurring  in  patients  with  medical  and  surgical 
cardiovascular  problems 

531.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Patttology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  in  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 2.  (2-3  3  0)  Prerequisites    Nurs    500A,  504.  506. 
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508,  530;  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R;  gradu- 
ate standing. 

Applied  clinical  pharmacology,  peripheral  vascular  dis- 
orders, crisis  situations,  pulmonary  dysfunctions,  con- 
genital disorders  occurring  in  cardiovascular  patients. 

532.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Pathology 
ai«d  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 3.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,B,  504,  506, 
508,  530,  531 ;  concurrent  registration  in  599R:  gradu- 
ate standing. 

Correlation  and  application  of  appropriate  manage- 
ment concepts  to  sp>ecific  patient  situations. 

540.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 1.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs  500A,  504,  506, 
508;  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R;  graduate 
standing. 

Assessment  of  normal  grow/th  and  development 
throughout  life  cycle,  emphasizing  neurological  function- 
ing. Deviations  from  normal,  and  recommendations  for 
appropriate  diagnostic  testing  and  treatment. 

541.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  in  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 2.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,  504,  508, 
508,  540;  concurrent  registration  in  599R;  graduate 
standing. 

Assessment  of  needs  of  specific  neurological  patients 
and  families.  Emphasis  on  rehabilitation  process  and  op- 
timizing independent  functioning. 

542.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 3.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,  504,  506, 
508,  540,  541 ;  concurrent  registration  in  fvlurs.  599R; 
graduate  standing. 

Using  principles  relating  to  assessment,  management 
of  patients  with  neurological  dysfunctions.  Specific  neu- 
rological problems  studied  by  taking  elective  modules. 

550.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 1.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,  504,  506, 
508;  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs  599R;  graduate 
standing. 

Theory,  assessment,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  patients  w/ith  malignancy. 

551.  Concepts  in  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  In  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 2.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,  504,  506, 
508.  550;  concurrent  registration  in  599R;  graduate 
standing. 

Theory,  assessment,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  the  patient  w/ith  malignancy. 

552.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications  in  Adults  and  Chil- 
dren 3.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Nurs.  500A,  504,  506, 
508,  550,  551;  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R; 
graduate  standing. 

Theory,  assessment,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  patient  with  malignancy. 

595R.  Development  of  Professional  Behavior  Semi- 
nars. (1:Arr.:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
Nursing  theories  and  social  issues  of  the  profession. 

597R.  independent  Studies.  (1-6:Arr  Arr.) 
Master's  project. 

599R.  Nursing  Practlcum.  (1-3:0:1-12  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor,  concurrent  enrollment  in  Nurs. 
530,  531,  532,  540,  541,  542,  550,  551  or  552;  gradu- 
ate standing. 

Managing  care  of  patients  with  health  problems  in 
specialty  areas  in  a  variety  of  settings  (clinics,  hospitals, 
community). 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites: 
Nurs.  517  and  consent  of  adviser. 
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Professors:  Dalton,  Daniels  (Psychology),  Dyer,  Moftitl. 

Associate  Professors:  Cherrlngton,  Covey,  Ritchie, 
Thompson  (Chairman,  302  JKB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Woodworth,  Wright  (Political  Sci- 
ence). 

The  Department  of  Organizational  Behavior  has  as  a 
major  objective  the  training  of  persons  who  will  be 
working  in  organizations  and  whose  concern  is  building 
systems  that  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  people  and 
accomplish  the  organizational  goals.  Professional  devel- 
opment in  this  field  centers  on  understanding  the  nature 
of  organizations  as  systems,  the  management  process, 
organization  change  and  development,  and  the  role  of 
the  organizational  change  agent.  This  program  will  lead 
to  careers  in  personnel  management,  management 
training,  organization  development,  industrial  relations, 
organization  consulting,  and  research  and  teaching  in 
the  area  of  organizational  behavior. 


Undergraduate  Program 

There  is  no  undergraduate  degree  available  in  the  De- 
partment of  Organizational  Behavior.  Undergraduate 
classes  (OrgB.  321,  357,  358,  410,  421,  425)  are  of- 
fered to  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  them- 
selves in  areas  of  leadership  in  many  different  fields. 


Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Organizational  Behavior. 


Master  of  Organizational  Behavior 

Prerequisite.  Completion  of  Organizational  Behavior 
Department  professional  stem. 

The  graduate  program  in  the  department  is  divided 
into  two  stems.  The  management  development  stem  is 
geared  primarily  to  the  training  of  those  persons  in  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  graduate  programs  to  fulfill  posi- 
tions at  the  management  and  administrative  levels.  The 
program  is  action  based  and  designed  to  help  students 
develop  effective  management  and  development  skills. 
Students  who  complete  work  in  the  management  devel- 
opment stem  should  be  better  able  to  (1)  diagnose  hu- 
man and  organizational  problems,  (2)  develop  skills  for 
working  with  people  to  solve  these  problems,  (3)  design 
more  effective  programs  for  achieving  organizational 
goals,  (4)  develop  and  implement  an  effective  theory 
and  philosophy  of  management,  (5)  develop  a  profes- 
sional management  style  which  allows  them  to  work  ef- 
fectively in  the  organization  stem,  and  (6)  develop  their 
own  personal  leadership  potential.  Classes  in  the  man- 
agement development  stem  are  OrgB.  321,  358,  421, 
425,  523.  610,  625,  640,  660R,  670. 

The  other  stem  of  the  department  is  the  professional 
stem.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  those  people  who  plan 
to  become  professional  consultants,  trainers,  or  organi- 
zation development  specialists.  The  degree  is  a  profes- 
sional degree  and  the  student  will  spend  two  years  in  a 
unique  program  to  develop  professional  skills.  Classes 
in  the  professional  stem  are  OrgB.  610,  625,  630,  640, 
650,  660R,  669,  670,  672,  679,  680,  6e9R. 

This  program  is  flexible  and  offers  students  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  themselves  in  their  selected  area  of 
competency.  Part  of  the  program  includes  internship 
work  in  a  professional  capacity  for  an  organization.  No 
thesis  is  required,  but  students  must  prepare  and  de- 
fend a  research  report  on  their  internship. 

While  applicants  of  differing  backgrounds  may  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  desirable  that  they  have  substantial  training 
in  sociology,  psychology,  statistics,  research  methods, 
business  management,  political  science,  or  related 
fields.  Previous  business  and  work  experience  is  also 
desirable. 
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For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and 
application  dates,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement Bulletin. 

Courses 

See  Graduate  School  of  Management.  Courses  for  Mas- 
ter of  Organizational  Behavior,  for  graduate  OB  courses. 

321.    FundamenUls    ol    Orflntlzational    B«havlor. 

(3:2:2) 

Individual  group  and  organization  variables  affecting 
organizational  functioning.  Topics  include  motivation,  re- 
wards, leadership,  conflict,  decision  making,  structure, 
evalution,  and  change 

357.  Interpersonal  Growth  and  Group  Procetae*. 

(3:1 :4)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  1 11  or  Sociol    111 

The  building  and  study  of  effective  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  group  functioning 

358.  (OrgB.-Paych.)  Leadership  DevelopmenL  (3  2:2) 
Principles  and  practices  of  successful  leadership;  de- 
cision making,  communications,  planning,  team  building, 
motivation,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

410.  Career*  In  Organization*.  (3:3:0) 

Developing  career  management  skills:  self-assess- 
ment, finding/evaluating  opportunities,  defining  setf-de- 
velopment  needs,  action  planning.  Exploring  career 
stages  and  how  individuals  find  rewarding  careers. 

421.  Management  Development  1:  Practlcum  In  Small 
Group  Work.  (3  0:0) 

Working  effectively  with  small  groups— cases,  actual 
group  work,  etc 

425.    Personnel    Management.   (300)   Prerequisite: 
OrgB.  321. 

Dealing  with  problems  and  challenges  of  the  per- 
sonnel manager's  office:  employee  situatkjn,  system  of 
compensation,  etc. 


Personal  Development 
Program 

Burton  C.  Kelly  (Director,  C-273  ASB) 

Undergraduate  Program 

Although  the  major  emphasis  at  Bngham  Young  Univer- 
sity IS  on  intellectual  and  spiritual  development,  the  Uni- 
versity IS  also  concerned  with  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  its  students  With  this  in  mmd,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  courses  has  been  compiled  as  a  way  of 
providing  information  about  courses  which  will  assist 
students  with  their  personal  and  social  development. 
Many  of  these  courses  emphasize  learning  by  doing 
rather  than  by  traditional  educational  methods  Most  of 
the  courses  are  taught  by  faculty  from  established  aca- 
demic departments  and  therefore  carry  academic  credit. 
Further  information  about  this  program  may  be  obtained 
from  Personal  and  Career  Services,  B-238  ASB 


Courses 

rn   Career  Education  115.  LM*  Planning  and  Deci- 
sion Making.  (2  20)  Home  Study  also  (G-ML) 

Experiential    class    which    considers    self-awareness, 
creative  thinking,  and  decision  making  as  related  to  life 
af>d  career  decisions 
Q  Career  Education  116.  Career  Exploration.  (1  10) 

Experiential  class  applying  vocational  choice  process- 
es and  decision-making  skills  to  choice  of  a  major 
and/or  occupational  field 

Q  Career  Education  317.  Career  Skills.  (10  1) 

Developmental   class   designed   to   assist   all    under- 
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graduates  to  prepare  for.  obtain  and  maintain  optimum 
empkDyment 

P  CDFR  130.  Human  Social  Behavior.  (10  2)  Prereq- 
uisite freshman  standing 

Experiential  learning  lo  improve  ability  to  devekjp 
ck)se  relationships  and  a  more  favorable  self-concept 

Q  CDFR  360.  Achieving  Success  In  Marriage.  (3:30) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Principles  and  skills  which  f>eip  establish  and  maintain 
a  quality  mental  relationship,  as  applied  to  mate  selec- 
tion and  the  early  years  of  marriage 

Clothing  and  Textiles  110.  Selection  and  Care. 

21) 

Design  elements  related  to  apparel  selection:  pnn- 
ciples  of  wardrot^e  planning,  buying,  and  care,  personal 
analysis  for  self-improvement 

Communications   100.   Human   Communication. 

3:1)  Home  Study  also  (G-HA) 

Theory,  philosophy,  and  practical  applications  of  com- 
municative pnnciples  reievent  to  interpersonal,  small- 
group,  and  mass  communication  settings  Recommend- 
ed for  all  who  wish  to  communicate  more  effectively 

Counseling    Center.    Interpersottal    Communication. 

(0:0:2) 

A  practical,  experimental  course  conducted  in  small 
groups  to  develop  interpersonal  skills  and  tram  group 
leaders  includes  the  communkjation  process,  setl-ex- 
pression,  active  listening,  personal  motivation,  arx)  inter- 
personal problem  solving 

Counseling  Center.  Training  for  Lay  Counselors. 

(002) 

Basic  training  in  counseling  techniques  tor  leaders  or 
persons  whose  responsibility  or  interest  is  lo  assist  stu- 
dents 

n  General  Studies  110.  Effective  Study  and  Ad|ust- 
ment  to  College.  (1  2.0)  Home  Study  also 

Budgeting  time,  taking  notes,  reading,  listening,  using 
the  library,  taking  examinations,  and  acquiring  motiva- 
tion and  concentration 

n  General    Studies    121.    College    Developmental 

Reading,  (l  1  1 )  Home  Study  also 
Improving  speed,  comprehension,  and  vocabulary. 

Q  Physical  Education  176.  Activities  for  Fitness. 

('-^0:2) 

n  Physical  Education  180.  American  Social  Daitce, 
Beginning.  (V,  0  2)  Home  Study  also 
Fox-trot,  waltz,  iindy  cha  cha 

G  Physical  Education  192.  Outing  Activities.  (^02) 

Selected  seasonal  activities 

PsyclKrfogy  240.  Personal  and  Social  Ad|ustm*nL 

2  1)  (G-SS)  Home  Study  also 

Prevention  and  amelioration  of  mental  and  persor^l 
difficulties 

Q  PsycfMlogy-Soclology  357.  Interpersonal  Growth 
and  Group  Processes.  (3  l  4)  Home  Study  also  Pre- 
requisite  Psyc"    111  or  Skxioi    1 1 1 

Building  and  systematic  study  of  ellective  inter- 
personal relationships  and  group  functioning 

n  Recreation  Education  123.  Introduction  to  Outdoor 
Recreation.  (1  0  3) 
Participation  m  a  variety  of  outdoor  campmg  activities 

n  Recreation   Education   371.   Family   Recreation. 

(2  2  0)  Home  Study  also 
Social  activities  for  small  groups  and  families 

n  Recfeation   Education   367.    Ptanning   for   Social 
Recreation.  (2  2  0)  Home  Study  also 
Leadership  skills  for  directing  large  social  groups 

n  Religious  Instruction  231,  232.  The  Gospel  In 
Princlpte  and  Practice.  (2  2  0  ea  )  Home  Sludy  also 
(G-R) 

Considering  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
light  of  the  practical  needs  and  pfobleme  ot  today's 
youth 
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n  Youth   Leadership  380.   Primitive   Land   Survival. 

(2:2:1) 

Training  to  meet  the  adversity  of  primitive  living  with- 
out the  use  of  modern  equipment  and  facilities. 


Philosophy 


Professors:  Madsen,  Riddle,  Warner,  Yarn. 

Associate  Professors:  Carter,   (Chairman,   121    FOB), 

Rasmussen. 
Assistant  Professors:  Packard,  Paulsen 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  courses  ottered  by  the  Philosophy  Department  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  following  goals; 

1.  To  develop  the  reflective  capacities  of  each  student 
by  providing  opportunities  for  the  careful  study  and 
practice  of  disciplined,  systematic  thinking. 

2.  To  introduce  the  basic  philosophical  problems  and 
positions  both  in  their  historical  contexts  and  in  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  broad  scope  of  philosophical  think- 
ing by  demonstrating  its  concern  for  the  fundamental 
problems  of  other  disciplines. 

4.  To  prepare  students  for  further  study  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

Major  Requirements 

1 .  Complete  one  other  major  in  any  field. 

2.  Complete  29  credit  hours  of  philosophy  (Phil.  105 
excepted).  No  D  credit  may  be  included  in  this  total. 

3.  Complete  the  following  courses:  Phil.  205,  301 ,  302, 
and  at  least  two  400-level  courses. 

4.  Complete  a  senior  paper.  This  paper  will  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department 
and  must  satisfy  departmental  standards  for  quality. 

5.  Take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  in  philosophy 
during  the  senior  year. 

6  Though  there  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  ma- 
jor, students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  philos- 
ophy are  urged  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  German 
and  French:  those  with  special  interests  in  ancient 
philosophy  should  also  learn  Greek  and  Latin. 

Minor 

An  undergraduate  minor  may  be  completed  by  taking 
any  five  philosophy  courses  (105  excepted). 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Minor  only. 

Prerequisites.    Lower-division    courses   prerequisite   to 
those  chosen  for  the  minor. 

Requirements.  For  master's  level,  9  semester  hours;  for 
doctoral  level,  15  semester  hours. 

Required  Courses.  Those  specified  by  philosophy  rep- 
resentative on  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

Courses 

105.  Evaluating  Arguments  and  Evidence.  (3:2:1) 

Developing  basic  intellectual  skills  required  for  aca- 
demic endeavor,  including  systematic  techniques  for 
evaluating  evidence  and  assumptions. 

110.   Foundations  of  Philosophical  Thought.  (3:30) 
(G-HA) 

Developing  philosophical  skills  through  supervised 
analysis  of  readings  in  such  topics  as  reason,  knowl- 
edge, metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,  and  religion. 

201.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western  Phi- 
losophy. (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Thematic  examination  of  the  early  development  of 
Western  philosophy  through  contributions  from  Greek, 
Roman,  Arab,  Jewish,  and  Christian  sources  (600 
B.C.-A.D.  1500). 


202.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Philosophy.  (3:3:0) 
(G-HA) 

Thematic  examination  of  the  birth  and  development  of 
modern  Western  philosophy  through  contributions  of 
continental.  British,  and  American  philosophers. 

Q  Honors  204R.  Philosophy.  (2-5:00  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  philosophy  and  such  re- 
lated areas  as  religious  and  moral  thought. 

205.  Logic  and  Language.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Home  Study 
also. 

Elements  of  formal  logic,  the  forms  of  reasoning,  and 
the  structure  of  language. 

213.  Ethics.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Nature  and  justification  of  moral  standards,  beliefs, 
and  decisions. 

214.  Aesthetics.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

Man's  experience  of  beauty  in  nature,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  emphasizing  the  relationship  between 
beauty  and  truth. 

215.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 
Analyzing   problems   in   religion,   including   existence 

and  nature  of  God.  alternatives  to  theism,  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  man's  free  will,  immortality,  and  religious 
experience  and  language. 

301.  Intensive  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. 

(6:6:0) 

Western  philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  late  medieval 
period,  emphasizing  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and 
Aquinas, 

302.  Intensive  Modem  Philosophy.  (660) 

Western  philosophy  from  the  sixteenth  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  Descartes,  Locke, 
Spinoza,  Libniz,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegel. 

305.  Intermediate  Logic.  (3  3:0)  (G-ML) 

Natural  deduction,  the  paradoxes,  reduction  of  arith- 
metic to  logic,  Godel's  proofs.  Emphasizes  philosophical 
issues  connected  with  these  formal  topics. 

421R.  Topics  In  Philosophy.  (2-5:2-5:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Intensive  analysis  of  a  selected  problem  in  philosophy, 
as  announced  each  semester  in  ttie  Class  Schedule. 

422R.  Figures  in  Philosophy.  (2-52-5:0  ea.)  (G-HA) 

Intensive  reading  of  the  works  of  a  major  philosopher, 
as  announced  each  semester  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

501R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (2-5  2-5  0  ea  ) 

Intensive  analysis  of  a  selected  topic,  figure,  or  move- 
ment in  philosophy,  as  announced  each  semester  in  the 
Class  Schedule. 

531 R.  Directed  Readings  In  Philosophy.  (1-41-4:0 
ea.) 


Physical  Education 


Professors:  Allsen,  Bangerter,  Call,  Fisher,  Hartvigsen, 
Holbrook,  Jacobson  (Chairman— Women,  296  RB), 
Jarman,  C.  Jensen,  Roundy  (Chairman— Men,  270 
SFH). 

Associate  Professors:  Barker.  Cryer,  Francis,  Hirst,  M. 
Jensen,  Jones,  McGown,  Rasmus,  Robison,  Valen- 
tine, Watts.  Wallace. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  Allen,  Bestor,  Black,  Cham- 
berlain, Conlee,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hawkes,  Lelsh- 
man,  Lewis,  Lyman,  Michaelis,  Millet.  Moe.  Tucker, 
Vickers,  Witbeck. 

instructors:  D.  Allen,  Bunker,  Davis,  Durrant,  Felt,  Fiat, 
Frederick,  Helm,  Hyatt,  Kimball,  Kragfhorpe,  Olsen, 
Painter,  Powers,  Ramage,  Roberson,  Silvester,  Whl- 
tingham. 

The  Physical  Education  Departments  work  together  in 
providing  (a)  a  large  variety  of  interesting  activity 
courses  for  the  total  student  body,  (b)  professional  edu- 
cation for  prospective  teachers  and  coaches  on  both 


the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  and  (c)  special 
opportunities  in  competitive  sports,  intramurals.  dance 
performance,  and  prephysical  therapy. 

1.  University  Requirement  Each  student  is  required  to 
complete  PE  177  and  two  other  physical  education 
classes  numbered  100-199  PE  177  must  be  taken 
during  one  of  the  first  two  semesters  of  enrollment  at 
BYU. 

2.  Undergraduate  Professional  Preparation.  These 
programs  complete  requirements  for  the  B.A  or  B.S 
degree  and  secondary  and  elementary  teacher  certi- 
fication (see  relevant  information  following) 

3.  Graduate  Professlortal  Preparation.  The  following 
graduate  programs  are  offered;  MA.  MS..  Ed  D  . 
and  Ph.D.  Consult  the  Graduate  Program  section 
which  follows  for  additional  information. 


Undergraduate  Program 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  organized  into  the  (ol- 
lowing  tracks:  (1)  athletic  training,  (2)  coaching.  (3) 
dance,  (4)  general,  (5)  scientific.  (6)  prephysical  thera- 
py. (7)  preoccupational  therapy.  (8)  special  education. 
(9)  teacher  certification  for  secondary  and  elementary 
schools. 

These  tracks  provide  students  with  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  for  professional  preparation.  Students  should 
seek  consultation  with  an  adviser  to  design  their  educa- 
tional programs.  Program  requirement  sheets,  including 
recommended  general  education  courses,  are  available 
at  the  Physical  Education  Advisement  Center  (205  Rich- 
ards Building).  In  addition  to  the  requirements  specrfied 
for  each  track,  all  majors  must  qualify  in  the  following: 

1 .  m  Mile  Run 

All  majors  are  required  to  quality  in  the  "good"  or 
"excellent"  category  of  the  one-and-a-half-mile  run. 
This  test  must  be  passed  during  the  last  semester 

2.  Body  Composition 

All  majors  are  required  to  maintain  the  following 
body  composition  as  measured  by  the  skin-fold  cali- 
per test: 

Wonien:  less  than  20  percent  body  fat 

Men:  less  than  1 5  percent  txxJy  fat 

3.  D  and  E  Grades 

A  student  cannot  qualify  for  graduation  with  any  0  or 
E  credit  in  his  or  her  major. 

Athletic  Training 

A  student  must  (1)  complete  requirements  for  teacher 
certification  and  (2)  complete  academic  requirements  as 
listed  for  athletic  training  and  successfully  pass  the  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  NATA  to  be  certified  as 
an  athletic  trainer. 

Coadtlng 

A  minor  is  available  for  men  and  women  A  physical 
education  ma)or  with  coaching  emphasis  is  available  for 
women. 

Dance 

There  are  three  options  available  for  the  student  major- 
ing in  dance  One  option,  the  dance  specialization  ma- 
jor, provides  a  background  in  ail  forms  of  dance  with  an 
emphasis  in  modern  dance  This  background  prepares 
a  student  for  certification  to  teach  dance  m  the  putjik; 
schools. 

A  second  option  is  a  dance-spiorts  composite  major 
The  students  must  complete  a  core  program  of  lecture 
classes  in  addition  to  specialization  in  txjth  dance  and 
sports,  qualifying  them  to  receive  certification  to  leach 
both  sports  and  dance  in  public  schools 

A  professional  dance  major  is  also  offered.  This 
course  of  study  does  not  grant  certification  but  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  wishes  to  perform  profes- 
sionally in  modern,  ballet,  folk,  or  social  dance  or  to 
teach  in  a  private  studio.  This  major  is  flexible  enough 
to  allow  concentrated  effort  in  a  specific  area 
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General 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wisties  to 
secure  a  lit)erai  education  with  an  emphasis  in  physical 
education 

Sdentlflc 

This  program  provides  the  student  with  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  graduate  work. 

Prephysical  Therapy 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  preprofessional  pro- 
gram for  physical  therapy,  the  student  graduates  with  a 
B  S  degree  in  physical  education  (prephysical  therapy 
emphasis)  Ttie  student  is  then  eligible  to  enter  an  ap- 
proved school  offering  certificate  or  masters  degree 
programs  The  length  of  physical  therapy  programs  is 
approximately  14  months  lor  a  certificate  and  two  years 
for  a  master's  degree 

A  student  transferring  into  prephysical  therapy  must 
have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3  0  or  benei  Students  who 
are  to  remain  competitive  for  acceptance  into  physical 
therapy  school  should  realistically  maintain  a  3  5  or  bet- 
ter GPA. 

Upon  completion  of  the  two-year  preprofessional  pro- 
gram for  physical  therapy,  a  student  is  eligible  to  enter 
one  of  a  number  of  approved  schools  otfenng  a  bactie- 
lor's  degree  in  physical  therapy  Tfie  length  of  the 
course  is  two  years  plus  clinical  affiliations 

Preoccupational  Therapy 

Refer  to  the  Preprofessional  Programs  sectk>n  of  this 

catalog 

Special  Education 

A  compxjsite  major  will  take  38  hours  in  a  core  pro- 
gram, from  10  to  11  hours  in  physical  education  skill 
and  sports  fundamental  courses,  and  from  15  to  17 
hours  in  a  specialty  in  special  education  The  student 
will  also  complete  all  of  the  courses  for  secondary  edu- 
cation certrficatksn 

Teacher  Certification 

Secondary.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  employment  in  secondary  schools  have  three  op- 
tions available:  (1)  dance  specialization.  (2)  dance  and 
sports  composite.  (3)  sports  emphasis  Information  rela- 
tive to  these  major  offerings  and  to  available  minors  is 
listed  in  the  Department  of  Education  section  of  this 
catakjg 

Each  student  will  be  responsible  lor  meeting  all 
course  requirements  for  the  major  and  all  requirements 
for  secondary  certifications  In  addition  to  the  courses, 
each  student  is  required  to  meet  the  folk)wing  skill  re- 
quirements: 

1 .  Skill  Tests 

All  majors  will  be  required  to  pass  a  skills  test  in  ten 
of  the  folkjwing  activities  It  is  recommended  that  this 
requirement  be  met  prksr  to  student  teaching. 

Archery  Gymnastics 

Badminton  Skiing 

Baseball  Soccer 

Basketball  Softball 

Bowling  Swimming 

Fencing  Tennis 

Field  hockey  Track  and  fiekj 

Football  Volleyball 

Golf  Wrestling 

Dance.  Any  three:  ballet,  tallroom.  folk,  modern,  and 
precision 

Membership  on  an  intercollegiate  or  extramural 
team  will  be  accepted  as  demonstratiori  of  skiK  m 
that  activity  Rugby  team  members  can  substitute  this 
activity  for  football  Water  polo,  swimming  c  diving 
team  membership  will  fulfill  the  swimming  require- 
ment. 
2    Exemption  Tests 

It  IS  possible  to  have  the  requirement  lor  V\e  sports 
fundamental  classes  waived  by  passing  a  special  ex- 
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aminatlon  of  skills  and  techniques.  A  special  fee  will  be 
charged. 

Elementary.  A  composite  major  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  physical  education  is  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  physical  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level.  The  student  must  complete  the  stan- 
dard elementary  education  teaching  certificate  and  a 
23-credit  physical  education  requirement.  The  student 
should  obtain  a  cycle  sheet  listing  sequence  of  courses 
from  the  Physical  Education  Advisement  Center  (205 
Richards  Building). 

The  academic  support  area  requiring  10  credit  hours 
in  physical  education  is  available  for  elementary  educa- 
tion majors.  Refer  to  the  Department  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation section  of  this  catalog  for  course  listings. 

Undergraduate  Minor  Programs 

Minor  programs  are  available  in  each  of  the  following 
areas.  Refer  to  the  Department  of  Education  section  of 
the  catalog  for  course  listings. 

1 .  Dance  specialty— secondary  certification 

2.  Sports— secondary  certification 

3.  Coaching— secondary  certification 

4.  Academic  specialty— elementary  certification 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  Master  of  Science 
(M.S.),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.),  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.D.). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  For  the  doctoral 
programs,  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  is  required. 

Application  Consideration^  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 


Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
physical  education  involving  knowledge  and  com- 
petencies equivalent  to  those  required  in  the  under- 
graduate major  program  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Competency  examinations  in  skill,  fitness,  and  knowl- 
edge will  be  administered  to  entering  graduate  students. 
Students  will  be  counseled  to  strengthen  any  areas  of 
weakness  identified  in  the  examinations. 

Fields.  Dance,  professional  leadership. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements 

1 .  With  no  project,  36  semester  hours. 

2.  With  a  project,  24  semester  hours  plus  project  (6 
semester  hours). 

Required  Courses 

1.  With  no  project,  13  hours  as  follows:  PE  691,  PE 
692;  one  of  the  following:  PE  662,  661,  or  640;  three  of 
the  following:  PE  547,  642,  645,  647,  or  648;  one  of 
the  following:  PE  601,  610,  or  670. 

2.  With  a  project,  PE  691,  PE  692. 


Master  of  Science 

Prerequisites.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
physical  education  involving  knowledge  and  com- 
petencies equivalent  to  those  required  in  the  under- 
graduate major  program  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Fields.  Analysis  of  human  motions,  professional  lead- 
ership. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.-699R). 

Required  Courses.  PE  635,  691,  692. 


Doctor  of  Education 

Prerequisites.  Two  years  of  successful  professional  ex- 
perience. 

Fields.  Analysis  of  human  motions,  professional  lead- 
ership, physical  education  at  the  elementary  school  lev- 
el. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  70  semester  hours  t)eyond 
the  bachelor's  degree  plus  a  dissertation  (12-hr.  min.— 
799R). 

Required  Courses 

1 .  All  courses  in  one  of  the  three  following  cores:  sci- 
entific core  (21  semester  hours):  PE  547,  631,  642, 
645,  646,  647.  648,  649,  691,  692;  professional  lead- 
ership core  (21  semester  hours):  PE  610,  640,  661, 
662,  663,  670,  671 ,  672,  691 ,  692;  elementary  core  (21 
semester  hours):  PE  547,  572,  642,  647,  648,  673. 
674,  691,  692,  797R. 

2.  Supporting  field  (20  semester  hours). 

3.  Electives  chosen  from  graduate  courses  in  physical 
education  or  related  areas. 

4.  All  candidates  must  demonstrate  competency  in 
statistics  of  at  least  the  level  demanded  by  PE  635. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Fields.  Exercise  physiology,  corrective  physical  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation. 

Minors  Permissible.  Approved  minors  related  to  field  of 

emphasis. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  60  semester  hours  beyond 
the  bachelor  degree  plus  tool  requirement  Option  III  or 
IV  (see  Graduate  School  section  of  catalog)  and  a  dis- 
sertation that  involves  a  minimum  of  18  semester  cred- 
its. 

Required  Courses 

1 .  Core  requirements.  Exercise  physiology  (23  se- 
mester hours):  PE  631,  635,  642,  645,  646,  647,  648, 
649,  650,  691,  692;  corrective  physical  education  and 
rehabilitation  (23  semester  hours):  PE  533,  547,  572. 
635,  642,  645,  648,  691 ,  692,  797R-practicum. 

2.  Supporting  fields  (20  semester  hours).  Exercise 
physiology:  Chem.  481,  484,  Zool.  662,  663,  plus  10 
additional  hours  in  biochemistry  and  physiology;  correc- 
tive physical  education  and  rehabilitation:  RecEd.  570, 
Psych.  440,  CDFR  514,  Zool.  583,  584,  plus  6  addition- 
al hours  in  one  of  these  related  fields. 

3  Electives.  Chosen  from  graduate  courses  in  phys- 
ical education  or  related  field. 

Courses 

100R.  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  (M!:2:10'/i  ea.) 

101.  Cycling.  (y2:0:2) 

Basic  knowledge  and  skills  in  cycling  and  bike 
maintenance. 

102.  Orienteering.  ('72:0:2) 

Fundamental  theory  and  techniques  of  sport  orien- 
teering. 

103.  Skill  Analysis  and  Application.  (yz:0:3) 
Instruction  and  drill  in  basic  skills. 

104.  Recreational  Sports  for  ttie  Physically  Handi- 
capped. (</2:0:2) 

108R.  Precision  Dance,  Beginning.  (1/2:0:3) 

110.  Fencing,  Beginning.  (</2:0:2) 

111.  Fencing,   intermediate.  ('/2:0:0)  Prerequisite:   PE 

1 1 0  or  equivalent. 

113.  Wrestling,  Beginning.  ('/2:0:2) 

114.  Wrestling,  intermediate.  (V^:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
113  or  equivalent, 

115.  Squash,  Beginning.  (V'2:0:2) 


117.  Racqu«tball,  Beginning.  (H:0.2) 

119.  Handball,  Beginning.  ('/;  o  2) 

121.  Track  and  Field,  Beginning.  (V^O  2) 

123.  Badminton,  Beginning.  ('',  0:2) 

124.  Badminton,  Intermediate.  ('/2:0:2)  Prerequisite  PE 
123  or  equivalent 

126.  Archery,  Beginning.  (V^:0.2) 

128.  Bowling,  Beginning.  ('/<!  0  2)  Fee. 

130.  (PE-AnSd.)  Beginning  Equitation.  (':  0  2)  Fee 

Western  equitation  emphasizing  establishment  of  a 
balanced  seat  and  proper  use  of  aids  Instruction  in 
handling,  grooming,  saddling,  and  supplying  the  horse 

131.  Gotf,  Beginning.  (V^  0  2) 

132.  Golf,  Intermediate.  (V4:0;2)  Prerequisite  PE  131 
Of  equivalent 

133.  Tetmls,  Beginning.  (V^  02) 

134.  Termla,  Intermediate.  ('/}  0  2)  Prerequisite:  PE  133 
or  equivalent 

135.  Rugby,  Beginning.  (V^:0:2) 

140.  BatketiMll,  Beginning.  (":  0:2) 

141.  Basketball,  intermediate.  (V2:0:2)  Prerequisite  PE 
140  or  equivalent 

144.  Volteyball,  Beginning.  ('2  0  2) 

145.  Volleyl>all,  Intermediate.  (y2:0  2)  Prerequisite  PE 
144  or  equivalent 

147.  Soccer,  Beginning.  (16:02) 

148.  Soccer,  Intermediate.  (''i:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
147  or  equivalent 

152.  Sottbali.  ("z  0  2) 

158.  intemaUonai  Ballroom  Dance,  Beginning— Latin 
and  American.  ("202) 

Bronze  level 

159.  International  Ballroom  Oance,  Beginning— Mod- 
em. ('/2  0  2) 

Bronze  level 

160.  Swlmmli>g,  Beginnirtg.  ('/i:0:2) 

161.  Swimming,  Intermediate.  ('/i:0:2)  Prerequisite  PE 
160  or  equrvalent 

162.  Synchronized  Swimming,  Beginning.  ('^0:2) 

163.  Synchronized  Swimming,  intermediate.  (Vi:02) 
Prerequisite  PE  162  or  equivalent 

164.  Water  Polo.  (<^:0:2) 

166.  Canoeing.  ('/20:2)  Prerequisite:  pass  swimming 
test. 

167.  Diving,  Beginning.  P/^  0  0) 

168.  Diving,  intermediate.  ('/aO  2)  Prerequisite:  PE  167 

or  equivalent, 

169R.  Swimming  lor  the  Handicapped.  ('6  0  2  ea  ) 

172.  Rhythmic  Gymnastics.  .  :  0  2) 

173.  Gymnastics,  Beginning.     2  0:2) 

174.  Gymnastics,  Intermediate.  (16:0:2)  Prerequisite 
PE  173  or  equivalent 

175R.  Adaptive  Physical  Education.  ((60  2  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite consent  of  instructor  or  referral  by  McDorwld 
Health  Center 

176.  ActMUes  tor  FitrMSS.  (Vi  0  2) 

177.  FMness  tor  Uvlng.  ()6  1.1)  (G-PE)  Home  Study 
also 

178.  Progressive  Weight  Training.  Beginning.  (^6  0  2) 

179.  Jogging.  (Vj  0  2)  Home  Study  also 
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180.  American   Social   Dance.   Beginntng.  (yi02-3) 

Home  Study  also 
Fox-trot,  waltz.  Iindy.  cha  cha. 

181.  Folk  Dance,  Beginning.  (V6  0  2) 

182.  Square  Dance.  Beginning.  ('/6:0:2) 
183R.  Specialty  Dance.  '2  0  2-3  ea  ) 

184.  Rhythm  and  Dance.  (W  0  2-3) 

For  elementary  school  teachers 

185.  Ballet  Technique,  Beginning.  (Vi  0  2-3) 

187.  Modern  Dance.  Beginning.    '2  0  2-3) 

188.  Modem  Dance,  Intermediate.  (^2  0  2-3)  Prerequi- 

sile:  PE  187  or  equivalent 

189.  Latin  Social  Dance,  Beginning.  (V6:02)  Home 
Study  also 

Rumba,  cha  cha.  samba,  tango. 

190.  Recreational  Dance.  (V6  0  2) 

Instruction  in  all  forms  of  recreational  dance— social. 
folk,  square,  round,  and  currently  popular  steps 

192.  Outing  Activities.  (<;6  0:2) 

Selected  seasonal  activities. 

194.  Skiing-Cross  Country.  (V6:W:1V6) 

195.  Skiing,  Beginning.  ('/6:0  2) 

Sections  formed  on  basis  of  ability,  wrth  instructkin 

suited  to  varying  skill  levels  in  skiing  fundamentals.  Stu- 
dent furnishes  his  ski  equipment  and  pays  ski  tow  fees. 
Fee  (Permission  to  withdraw  with  refund  restricted  ) 

196.  Skiing,  Intermediate.  (VsO.S) 

197.  Karate.  Beginning.  ('6  0  2) 

Stresses  fundamental  techniques  of  participation. 

198.  Judo,  Beginning.  (''6  0  2) 

Stresses  fundamental  techniques  of  participation. 

199.  SelNDetense.  ('/6  0  2) 

Fundamental  principles,  skills,  and  techniques 

200R.  Competitive  Sports.  (V:  0  3  ea  ) 

201R.  Extramural  Sports.  ('2  0  2) 

202.  Orientation  to  Dartce  Forms.  (<6  M) 

205.  Rugby,  Advanced.  ('6  0  2)  Prerequisite  PE  135 

Offered  alternate  years 

208R.  Precision  Dance,  Advanced.  ('603)  Prerequi- 
sites PE  108  and  consent  of  instructor 

217.  Racquelball,  Advanced.  (V6  0:2)  Prerequisite    PE 

1 1 7  or  equrvalent 

219.  Handball,  Advanced.  ('6  0  2)  Prerequisite  PE  119 

or  equ'vaient 

226R.  Arcliery,  Advanced.  (V6  0  2-3)  Prerequisite    PE 

126  or  equ'vaient 

228R.  Bowling,  Advanced.  ( V6  0  2)  Prerequisite  PE  1 28 
or  equivalent 

231.  Sporte  Fundamentals- Soccer.  (HO  2) 

232.  Sports  Fundamentals— Gymnastics,  TumMlitg. 
(1  0  3) 

233.  Sports  Fundamentals— Archery.  ('2  0  2) 

234.  Sports  Fundamentals-Volleyball.  |V6  0:2) 

235.  Sporta  Fundamentals— Swimming.  (1  0  3) 

236.  Sporta  Fundamentals— Tennis.  (t6  0  2)  Prerequt- 

site   PE  133  or  equivalent 

237.  Sporta  FufKlamentals— Calisthenics,  Games,  and 
Relays,  n  0  31 

238.  Sporta  Fundamentals- Badminton.  (N6  0  2)  Pre- 

requ'S'te    PE  123  or  equiva'e''; 

239.  Sporta  Fundamentals- Weight  Training.  (16  0  2) 

240.  Sporta  Fundamentals— Golf .  ( H  0  2)  Prerequisite: 

PE  1jl  or  equivalent 
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241.  Basketball:    Skills   and   Teaching   Techniques. 

(Va:'/!:!  Va)  Prerequisite:  PE  140  or  equivalent. 

242.  Track  and  Reld:  Skills  and  Teaching  Tech- 
niques. (1:1:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  121  or  equivalent 

243.  Gymnastics:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques. 

(1:1:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  173  or  equivalent. 

245.  Volleyball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques. 

('/2:'/2:1'/2)  Prerequisite:  PE  144  or  equivalent. 

246.  Softball:    Skills    and    Teaching    Techniques. 

{V2:Vi:V/2)  Prerequisite:  PE  152  or  equivalent. 

247.  Soccer-Speedball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Tech- 
niques. ^V2■.V^■.^V^) 

249.  Field  Hockey:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques. 

C/^■■y^■^V^) 

250.  Ski  Instruction  Methods.  (1:0:4)  Prerequisite:  PE 
296  or  equivalent. 

Instruction  course  in  skiing  for  ftiose  who  wish  to 
qualify  as  student  instructors  in  the  ski  program. 

258.  International  Ballroom  Dance,  Intermediate— Lat- 
in and  American.  (1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 58  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Silver  level. 

259.  International  Ballroom  Dance,  intermediate- 
Modem.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  159  or  equivalent. 

Silver  level. 

264.  Advanced  Life  Saving.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  ARC 
Swimmer  level. 

265.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (10:3)  Prerequisites: 
ARC  Swimmer  level  and  lifesaving. 

266.  Scuba  Diving,  Beginning.  (1:1:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
1 60  or  equivalent. 

268.  Diving,  Advanced.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  168. 

278.  Strength  Training,  Advanced.  ('/2:0:2)  Prerequi- 
site: PE  1 78  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory   and   technique   of   maximal   strength    devel- 
opment emphasizing  "power"  and  "Olympic"  lifts. 

279.  Folk  Dance  Teaching  Techniques.  (1:12) 

280.  Social  Dance  Teaching  Techniques.  (1:1:2)  Pre- 
requisite: PE  180. 

281.  Folk  Dance,  Advanced.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE 
181  or  equivalent. 

282.  Advanced  Square  Dance  and  Calling  Tech- 
niques. (1:3:0)  Prerequisite:  PE  182  or  equivalent. 

283.  American  Social  Dance,  Intermediate.  (1:0:2-3) 
Prerequisite:  PE  180  or  equivalent. 

284R.   Folk   Dance  Performance  Techniques.  (1:0:3 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  181  or  equivalent. 
International  Folk  Dance  Performance  Team. 

285.  Latin  Social  Dance,  Advanced.  (1:0:2-3)  Prereq- 
uisite: PE  189  or  equivalent. 

287R.  Modem  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  1.  (1:0:4 
ea.) 

Emphasizes  developing  fundamental  dance  skills  and 
basic  theories.  For  freshman  dance  majors. 

288R.  Modem  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  2.  (2:0:6 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  287  or  equivalent  experience  in 
modern  dance. 

290R.  Ballet  Technique,  Intermediate.  (1  0:2-3  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  PE  185  or  equivalent. 

291R.  Ballet,  Advanced.  (1:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  by  au- 
dition. 

292R.  Ballet  Performing,  intermediate.  (1:0:2-3  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  by  audition. 

293R.   Ballet,   Pas  de   Deux  and  Polnte  Variations. 

('/2:0:2  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  290R  or  equivalent. 

314.  Intramural  Sports.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 


330.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also. 
Principles,  plus  relationship  to  total  education. 

340.  Introduction  to  Motor  Learning.  (2:2:1)  Prerequi- 
site: Stat.  221  or  PE  461. 

341.  General  Kinesiology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Zool. 
260  and  261  or  equivalent. 

344.  Physiology  of  Activity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Zool. 
260,  261 . 

Applied  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
358R.  International  Ballroom  Dance,  Advanced— Latin 
and  American.  (1:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:   PE  258  or 
equivalent. 

Gold  level. 

3S9R.  Iniematlonal  Ballroom  Dance,  Advanced-Mod- 
em. (1:0:3) 

360R.  American  Social  Dance,  Advanced.  (1:0:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  PE  283  or  equivalent. 

367R.  Coaching  Team  Sports.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Theory,  fundamentals,  strategy,  and  techniques  of 
coaching  volleyball,  field  hockey,  or  softball. 

369R.  Coaching  Individual  Sports.  (2:2:2  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Theory,  fundamentals,  strategies,  and  techniques  of 
coaching  tennis  or  golf  or  badminton. 

370.  Wrestling  Fundamentals  and  Coaching  (Men). 

For  physical  education  majors  only.  Theory,  funda- 
mentals, and  techniques  of  coaching  wrestling,  includ- 
ing some  emphasis  on  management  of  meets  and  tour- 
naments. 

371.  Football  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1) 
Home  Study  also. 

372.  Basketball  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1) 
Home  Study  also. 

373.  Track  and  Field  Fundamentals  and  Coaching. 

(2:1:2) 

374.  Baseball  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1) 

375.  Physical  Education  for  Teachers  of  Primary 
Grades.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisrtes:  PE  103  and  184  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Analysis  and  development  of  skills  and  application  of 
methods  in  teaching  K-3. 

376.  Physical  Education  for  Teachers  of  Intermediate 
Grades.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisites:  PE  103  and  184  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Analysis  and  development  of  skills  and  application  of 
methods  in  teaching  grades  4-6. 

378.  Physical  Education  Practlcum.  (1:1:2)  Prerequi- 
sites: SecEd.  276,  377,  and  major  approval  card  for  wo- 
men. 

379.  Physical    Education    for    Special    Education  ' 
Teachers.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisites:  PE  103,  184. 

380.  Modern  Dance  Production.  (2:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
PE  287,  288. 

381R.  Modem  Dance  Choreography.  (13:0  ea.) 

382.  Modem  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  3.  (2:0: 
7'/2)  Prerequisite:  PE  288  or  equivalent  experience  in 
modern  dance. 

383.  Rhythm  Analysis  for  Dance.  (1:3:0) 
Relationship  of  rhythm  to  movement,  sound,  and  mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

384R.  Folk  Dance,  Advanced  Performance.  (1:0:3  ea) 
Prerequisites:  PE  182  and  284R. 

386R.  intemational  Ballroom  Dance  Team.  (1:0:3  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  PE  358  and  359  or  equivalent. 

387.    Modern    Dance    Composition,    inlermediat*. 

(1 :0:4)  Prerequisite:  PE  287. 


Fundamental  composition  forms,  emphasizing  locomo- 
tor development  and  spatial  elements 

388.  Teaching   Methods   In   Modem   Dance.   (10  4) 

Prerequisites;  PE  187  and  286 

Emphasis  on  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  les- 
sons. 

389.  Modern  Dance  Improvisation.  (1  0:4) 

390.  Ballet  Methodology.  (122)  Prerequisite:  PE  290 

or  equivalent. 

Classical  ballet— from  preballet  through  advanced  ref- 
erences, including  in-depth  analysis  of  Bournonville, 
Cecchetti,  Vaganova,  and  RAD  syllabi. 

406.  Sports  Officiating  (Men).  (2  2  1) 

Rules,  techniques,  problems  and  procedures  in  offici- 
ating football,  basKetball,  and  other  team  and  individual 
sports.  Suggested  for  those  who  wish  to  officiate  in  in- 
tramural programs. 

407.  Sports  Officiating  (Women).  (213) 

Rules,  techniques,  problems  and  procedures  in  offici- 
ating soflball,  volleyball,  and  basketball.  OSA  national 
examination  given 

411.  Problems  of  Interscholastic  Athletics.  (2  2  0) 

414.  Management  of  Athletic  and  Intramural  Pro- 
grams. (3:3:0) 

Effective  management  via  experience:  investigating 
problems. 

446.   Adaptive   and    Corrective    Physical    Education. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  PE  341,  344 

Fundamentals  of  body  mechanics  and  therapeutic 
exercise,  coupled  with  kinesiological  principles  for  de- 
tection and  correction  of  basic  neuromusculoskeletal 
anomalies 

449.  Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Athletic  Injuries. 

(3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  PE  446. 

For  prospective  coaches,  trainers,  health  and  physical 
educators,  physical  therapists,  and  premedical  students 
for  recognition,  evaluation,  and  care  of  athletic  injuries 
Techniques  in  taping,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  of 
injuries. 

461.  Tests  and  Measurements  tor  Women.  (3:3:0) 

Elementary  statistical  methods  and  tests  as  they  apply 
to  the  teaching  of  physical  education. 

463.  Techniques  of  Coaching  and  Officiating  Com- 
petitive Swimming.  (1:2:3)  Prerequisite  intermediate 
swimming  skills. 

Techniques  of  coaching  competitive  swimming:  analy- 
sis of  strokes,  starts,  turns,  and  legalities  of  each:  offici- 
ating skills.  (DGWS  ratings  may  be  obtained  ) 

464.  Introduction  to  Tests  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education.  (220)  Prerequisite:  Stat  221 

History  and  development  of  measurement  in  health 
and  physical  education  Description  of  important  tests, 
emphasizing  techniques  of  test  administration  and  appli- 
cation of  results. 

472R.  Team  Sports   Fundamentals  and  Coaching. 

(2:2:2  ea.)  Prerequisites:  PE  241  and  245  or  equivalent 
Fundamentals,   theory,   and   techniques  of  coaching 
basketball  and  volleyball 

474R.  Coaching  and  Judging  Women's  Gymnastics. 

(2:1:2  ea.)  Prerequisite   PE  243  or  equivalent 

Techniques  and  the  organization  procedures  for  con- 
ducting competitive  meets 

478.  Elementary  Student  Teaching.  (4  17)  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  courses  in  composite  major 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (8  11 5)  Prerequi- 
sites: application  and  approval 

480.  Dance  Accompaniment  (121)  Prerequisite:  PE 
383 

481.  Children's  Dance  Methods.  (1:2:1)  Prerequisites: 
PE  388,  480 

484R.  Folk  Dance  Performance  Company.  (103  ea  ) 
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486.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  (33:0) 

Significance  of  these  ideas  in  view  of  their  effect  on 
modern  educational  and  cultural  uses  of  dance 

490.  Seminar  In  Dance.  (2  12) 

533.  Physical  EducaUon  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite  bachelor's  degree  in  physical  edu- 
cation 

547.  Advanced  Corrective  Physical  Education.  (2:2:1) 
Prerequisite:  PE  446 

Techniques  of  postural  evaluation,  muscle  testing, 
therapeutic  exercises,  and  relaxation,  extent  and  limita- 
tions of  the  physical  educators  responsibility  for  recog- 
nition of  divergent  conditions  and  referral  procedures. 

549.  Advanced  Athletic  Training.  (3  2  2)  Prerequisite 
PE  449 

550R.  Athletic  Training  Practicum.  (1  6  0  75  ea )  Pre- 
requisites: PE  449.  549 

570.  Teaching   Progression   In    Individual   Sports. 

(2:1:2) 

fiilaterials,  methods,  and  teaching  progression  in  arch- 
ery, badminton,  bowling,  tennis,  or  golf 

571.  Teaching  Progression  In  Team  Sports.  (2  0:0) 

572.  Motor   Development  and   Growth   of   Children. 

(2:2:3) 

Existing  tx)dy  of  knowledge  regarding  motor  devel- 
opment of  children  and  significance  of  physical  activity 
in  early  childhood. 

575.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Secortdary  Teachers. 

(2:1:2) 

576R.  Workshop  In  Rtness  and  Sport.  (1  4Arr  Arr 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  undergraduate  major  in  physical  edu- 
cation or  equivalent. 

For  physical  education  teachers  Upgrading  skill, 
knowledge,  and  competence 

580R.  Workshop  in  Ballroom,  Folk,  and  Social 
Dance.  (1  0:3-9  ea.) 

587R.  Modem  Dance  Competition,  Advanced.  (10  4 

ea  ) 

Advanced  principles  of  composition,  including  ele- 
ments of  space,  motion,  energy,  and  time. 

588R.  Modern  Dance  Performing  Techniques.  (2  0  0 

ea.)  Prerequisites:  PE  382,  385. 

Advanced  techniques,  with  combinations  of  move- 
ment and  pattern  to  further  dance  as  a  performing  art. 

589R.  Workshop  in  Modem  Dance.  (1-2:Arr.  0  ea.) 

599R.  Prephyslcai  Therapy  Practicum.  (1-60  2-20 
ea  )  Prerequisite  PE  446 

Field  experience  for  physical  and  recreation  therapy 
students.  Fifty  hours  of  volunteer  service  in  an  approved 
institution  of  rehabilitation  during  junior  and  senior  years 
required  before  credit  given 

601.  Problems  In  Physical  Education.  (2  2:0) 

Identification  and  interpretation  of  the  nine  general- 
ized problems 

610.  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education.  (2  2:0)  Pre- 
requisite PE  330 

Interpretations,  beliefs,  and  concepts  underlying  the 
profession 

631.  Problems  In  Athletic  Condittonlng.  (2  2  0)  Pre- 
requisite: PE  344 

Applying  scientific  principles  to  problems  in  athletic 
conditioning 

635.  Research  Design  In  Physical  Education.  (2  2  1) 

Prerequisite   PE  464  or  equivalent 

640.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Physical  Education. 

(220) 

Curriculum  problems  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  physical  education  programs 

642.  Mechanical  Analysis  of  ActlviUes.  (2  2  0)  Prereq- 
uisite PE  341. 
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Analysis  of  the  mechanics  of  movement  to  develop 
the  highest  degree  of  skill. 

645.  Functional  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  (4:3:2) 
Prerequisites:  PE  341 .  344  and  446,  or  equivalents. 

646.  Laboratory  Methods  and  Procedures.  (2:1:2)  Pre- 
requisites: PE  344  and  647. 

Basic  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  human  perr 
formance  laboratories. 

647.  Advanced  Ptiyslology  of  Activity.  (2:2:0)  Prereq- 
uisites: PE  341 ,  344. 

Adjustments  made  by  the  body  to  physiological 
stress. 

648.  Theory  of  Motor  Learning.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
PE  340. 

Theories  and  methods  of  learning  physical  skills. 

649.  Exercise,  Testing,  and  Prescription  In  Coronary 
Heart  Disease.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisites:  PE  646  and  647. 

In-depth  study  of  coronary  heart  disease,  the  risk  fac- 
tors, symptoms,  and  interventions,  and  the  role  of  exer- 
cise in  testing,  prescription,  and  rehabilitation. 

650.  Exercise  Physiology  ol  Skeletal  Muscle.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  PE  647. 

Physiological,  anatomical,  morphological,  and  bio- 
chemical adoptions  of  skeletal  muscle  to  exercise  and 
training. 

661.  Supervision  In  Physical  Education.  (2:0:0) 
Theory  and  practice  of  successful  supervision  in  PE 

662.  Administration  and  Public  Relations.  (3:3:0) 
Problems  at  all  school  levels:  local,  state,  and  nation- 
al. 

663.  Planning  FaclllUes.  (22:0) 

Planning  facilities  for  school  and  community  physical 
education  and  recreation  programs. 

670.  History  of  Physical  Education.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
site: PE  330. 

From  ancient  civilization  to  the  present  day. 

671.  Psycho-Soclologlcal  Implication  of  Sport.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisites:  graduate  standing;  Psych.  1 1 1  and  450 
or  equivalent. 

Related  to  the  participant  and  the  spectator. 

673.  Physical  Education  In  the  Elementary  School. 

(1-3:3:0) 

Curricular  interrelationships  and  content  materials  in 
obtaining  educational  results.  For  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  supervisors. 

674R.  Workshop  In  Physical  Education  In  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  (11:1) 

Materials,  methods,  and  teaching  progression  in  phys- 
ical education  for  the  elementary  school.  Offered  on  de- 
mand. 

675.  Sport  and  Society.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  PE  330 
and  413. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  sport  to  other  elements 
of  societies,  emphasizing  the  20th  century. 

691.  Seminar.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  acceptance  into 
graduate  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  student's  aptitudes,  leadership  qual- 
ities, and  ability  to  successfully  complete  an  Ed.D.  pro- 
gram in  physical  education. 

692.  Research  Methods  In  Physical  Education.  (2:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  PE  464. 

694.  Individual  Study.  (2:1:1) 

696.  Seminar  In  Problems.  (1 :1 :0) 

698.  Field  Project— Master's  Degree.  (1-6:0:Arr.) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Individual  Research  In  Physical  Education.  (2- 

9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisites:  undergraduate  major  in 
physical  education;  matriculation  for  graduate  study  in 
the  department. 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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Coordinator  J.  Merrill  (271  ESC). 

Course 

100.  Fundamentals  In  Physical  Science.  (3:3:0) 
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Professors:  Ballif,  Barnett,  Bass,  Decker,  Dibble,  Dixon, 
Dudley,  Eastmond,  Fletcher,  A.  L.  Gardner,  J.  H. 
Gardner,  Hales,  Hansen,  Harrison  (Chairman,  296 
ESC).  M.  Hill,  Jones,  Larson,  McNamara,  Merrill, 
Nelson,  Palmer,  Strong,  Vanfleet. 

Associate  Professors.  Christensen,  Evenson,  Hatch, 
Jensen,  Knight,  Mason,  Miller,  Rasband,  Woodford. 

Assistant  Professors:  Geertsen,  Nielsen. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  through 
both  Its  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
physical  world  and  the  laws  which  govern  our  universe. 
Training  and  perspective  for  students  with  a  wide  range 
of  career  objectives,  including  scientific  research,  teach- 
ing, engineering,  business,  law,  health,  and  other  fields 
outside  science,  are  provided. 

Undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates  experience  the 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  scientific  inquiry  by  active 
participation  in  research  programs  of  the  department. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Through  its  undergraduate  offerings,  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy  seeks  to  tielp  students  of  all 
disciplines  to  become  more  fully  aware  of  our  physical 
environment,  to  recognize  the  action  of  universal  laws  in 
that  environment,  to  realize  that  man  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending these  laws,  and  to  appreciate  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  strengths  of  science. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy is  designed  to  provide  (1)  a  perspective  on  sci- 
ence and  an  introduction  to  the  role  of  physics  In  the 
human  quest  for  understanding;  (2)  training  for  students 
who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  physics  or  as- 
tronomy; (3)  preparation  for  students  who  intend  to  en- 
ter industrial  or  governmental  service  as  physicists  or 
astronomers;  (4)  undergraduate  training  for  students 
who  will  pursue  graduate  work  in  business  (e.g.,  MBA) 
and  law;  (5)  a  fundamental  background  for  other  phys- 
ical sciences  and  engineering;  (6)  the  physics  funda- 
mentals required  by  the  biological  science,  premedical, 
predental,  and  nursing  programs;  and  (7)  training  in  the 
subject  matter  of  physics  for  prospective  teachers  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships,  including  the  John 
Einar  Anderson  scholarships,  are  available  to  qualified 
physics  majors. 

Sequence  for  Science,  Professional,  and  Technical 
Students.  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  physics, 
other  physical  sciences,  or  engineering  should  begin 
their  study  of  physics  with  Physics  121.  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  study  medicine  or  dentistry,  or  to  major  in  the 
biological  sciences  may  elect  Physics  201  and  202.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  an  elementary  course  in  applied  phys- 
ics should  take  Physics  105,  106,  107,  and  108. 

Courses  for  Nonsclence  Students.  Nonsclence  stu- 
dents may  profit  from  Physics  100,  110,  or  300,  which 
emphasize  the  known  fundamental  principles  of  our 
physical  environment  and  also  the  role  of  physics  as 
one  of  the  humanities  as  well  as  a  science;  or  Physics 
127,  129.  130,  137,  167,  or  177,  which  are  organized 
with  the  object  of  giving  students  an  understanding  of 
more  specialized  areas  of  their  physical  environment, 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
the  foundations  of  physics. 
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Information  regarding  general  education  evaluations 
may  be  found  in  the  general  education  programs  sec- 
tions of  this  catalog  The  basic  physical  science  course, 
the  courses  mentioned  at)ove.  and  other  physics  and 
astronomy  courses  will  aid  the  student  in  preparation  for 
particular  evaluations  in  natural  sciences. 

Prospactiv*  Teacher*.  Students  expecting  to  use  phys- 
ics as  a  teaching  major  or  minor  or  as  part  of  a  com- 
posite teaching  major  should  refer  to  the  Secondary 
Education  section  of  this  catalog.  They  are  also  invited 
to  consider  the  MA-3  program  beginning  in  the  junior 
year,  which  is  described  below 

Major*  In  Phyaica 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  under- 
graduate programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B  S.)  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B  A.)  The  B.S. 
degree  Is  designed  for  those  preparing  for  graduate 
work  or  employment  in  the  sciences  and  engineering, 
but  is  also  an  excellent  background  degree  for  business 
administration,  medicine,  law.  or  other  nonscience 
fields  The  B.A  degree  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  and  is 
suitable  for  those  planning  leaching  careers:  it  may  also 
serve  as  background  for  the  professions  listed  under 
the  B.S.  degree. 

High  School  Preparation 

It  is  desirable  for  students  planning  to  major  in  physics 
to  include  in  their  high  school  preparation  all  of  the 
physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  courses  that  are 
available,  and  they  should  become  proficient  in  English 
expression,  writing,  and  composition 

Raqulrementa  lor  the  B.S.  Degree 

For  students  to  graduate  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  they  must  successfully  complete  (C-  grade  or 
better)  the  folkjwing  courses:  Physics  121.  122.  214. 
221.  222,  280.  317.  318.  321.  322.  341,  342.  380; 
f^ath.  112.  113.  214  (or  141.  142.  344).  and  434:  and 
6  or  more  credit  hours  selected  from  the  300-,  400-.  or 
500-series  physics  courses.  Chem  ill  or  105  is 
strongly  recommended  for  all  physics  majors.  In  special 
cases.  Physics  317  and  318  may  be  replaced  by  math- 
ematics courses  approved  by  the  chairman 

Requiremenla  lor  the  BJi.  Degree 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  student  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  these  courses:  Physics  121.  122. 
214.  221.  222.  280.  300,  317,  321,  322  (341  and  380 
may  be  substituted  for  322);  Math.  112,  113,  214,  434 
(or  other  equivalents):  and  an  approved  14-hour  fiekJ  of 
concentration  outside  the  department  in  addition  to  the 
previously  listed  requirements  No  more  than  4  hours  of 
D  grade  (D-,  D.  D  -t- )  will  be  allowed  toward  filling  the 
major  requirement  Approval  for  the  14-hour  field  of 
concentration  should  normally  be  obtained  from  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Department  chairman  by  the 
beginning  of  the  lunior  year. 

Phyalca-Aatronomy  Option 

Physics  majors  whose  primary  interest  is  astronomy  or 
astrophysics  must  take  the  courses  listed  under  the  re- 
quirements for  a  physics  major  It  is  recommended  that 
these  students  take  Physics  129  and  130  during  the 
freshman  year.  They  should  also  include  Physics  527. 
528  as  pan  of  their  program  in  the  senior  year 

Applied  Phyaica 

Professional  opportunities  for  physk;ists  often  occur  in 
areas  of  applied  physics,  relating,  for  example,  to 
energy  problems  in  nuclear,  solar,  or  geothermal  power 
or  to  medical,  biological,  optical,  or  acoustical  problems 
It  is  recommended  that  students  interested  in  any  area 
of  applied  physics  plan  a  detailed  program  with  an  ad- 
viser in  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  University  career  Physics  ma- 
jors whose  interest  is  nuclear  engineering  physics 
shouW  consider  the  B  S  degree  in  the  following  applied 
physics/ nuclear  p)ower  option. 


Raqulrementa  lor  the  B.S.  Degree  In  Applied  Phyaica 

For  the  Bachelor  ol  Science  degree  m  applied  physics, 
the  student  must  successfully  complete  (C-  grade  or 
better)  the  following  courses:  Physics  121  122  214 
221.  222.  280.  317,  (318).  321.  341.  342.  (380).  and 
10  hours  of  approved  electives:  Math  112,  113.  214. 
(434)  Substrtutions  may  be  made  for  the  courses  listed 
in  parentheses  with  the  approval  of  the  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy Department  chairman  Approval  for  the  elec- 
tives IS  obtained  through  the  department  chairman. 
Copies  ol  possible  programs  lor  several  applied  physics 
options  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy 

Suggested  Couraea  lor  Phyaica  Majora 

Language.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  achieve  com- 
petence in  a  foreign  language  (German.  Russian,  or 
French)  during  their  undergraduate  career,  especially  if 
they  intend  to  go  to  graduate  school  A  summer  pro- 
gram in  French.  German,  or  Russian  woukl  be  highly 
advantageous. 

Mathematlca.  Students  in  physics  shoukj  take  math- 
ematics beginning  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year  The  initial  course  is  determined  by  the  results  ol 
the  mathematics  placement  examination,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  which  shoukj  be 
taken  prior  to  registration.  Physics  majors  who  are  es- 
pecially well  prepared  in  mathematics  shouk)  begin  with 
Math  141;  those  with  average  preparation  (sufficient  to 
begin  cateulus)  should  tiegin  with  Math  112.  those 
whose  preparation  is  inadequate,  as  indicated  by  the 
placement  exam,  will  need  to  tiegin  with  some  modules 
of  Math.  110  In  the  latter  case  students  might  wish  to 
enter  the  University  during  the  Summer  Term  and  bnng 
their  mathematics  preparation  to  the  point  where  they 
can  take  Math.  112  or  141  concurrently  with  Physics 
121  during  the  Fall  Semester 

Courae  Planning 

Suggested  B.S.  Programa.  Considerable  flexibility  Is 
available  to  students  planning  a  program  for  the  de- 
grees in  physics 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  which  woukl  pro- 
vide the  B.S.  student  with  excellent  preparation  for 
graduate  school  follows  Detailed  programs  for  other 
options  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Phys«» 
and  Astronomy  Ttxsse  who  plan  to  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  tor  admission  to  the  Ph  D  program 
at  BYU  or  to  a  graduate  school  elsewhere  shouW  be 
sure  to  include  Physcs  551  and  552  in  their  programs 
even  though  these  courses  are  not  required  for  the  B  S 
degree.  Physics  and  mathematics  courses  required  for 
graduation  appear  in  tx>ld  lace  Students  interested  in 
the  physics-astronomy  options  shouW  note  the  preced- 
ing Physics-Astronomy  Option  section 

FIrat  Year                                                             F  W 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

Math  112  (or  141^  113  (or  142) 4  4 

Chem.  111.  112 3  3 

Chem.  113  3 

Second  Year  F  W 

Physics  221,  222 3  3 

Physics  214,  280 1  3 

Physics  317 3 

ComSci   131  3 

Math  214  (or  344) 3 

Third  Year                                                            F  W 

Physics  318,  380                                                     3  3 

Physics  321,  322 4  4 

Physics  341  3 

Math  434  3 

Fourth  Year  P  W 

Physics  342    3 

Physics  381    „ 3 

Physics  431 .  471 „ 3  3 

Physics  551.  552 3  3 

Physics  591 R 1  1 

ReiC  491R 1  1 
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The  B.S.  degree  can  be  completed  in  three  years  if  the 
student  attends  Spring  Term  each  year  and  Summer 
Term  one  of  the  years.  A  sample  program  appears  be- 
low. 

First  Year  F  W     Sp     Su 

Chem.  Ill,  112 3  3 

Chem.  113 3 

Math.  112,  113,  214 4  4       3 

Physics  121,  122 3  3 

Second  Year  F     W      Sp 

Math.  434 3 

Physics  221,  222 3  3 

Physics  214,  280 1  3 

Physics  317,  318 3  3 

Third  Year  F  W      Sp 

Physics  321,  322 4  4 

Physics  341,  342 3  3 

Physics  380,  381 , 3  3 

Physics  431,  471  ' 3  3 

Physics  591R 1  1 

RelC.  491R 1  1 

Four-Year  Master's  Degree  Program.  After  completing 
a  three-year  B.S.  program,  students  may  work  toward 
an  M.S.  or  MA.  degree  in  the  fourth  year.  Physics  551 
and  552  should  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year  by  all  stu- 
dents who  are  doing  or  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in 
physics.  Students  not  working  part-time  may  achieve  the 
M.S.  in  one  calendar  year,  finishing  courses  in  the  two- 
semester  academic  year  and  expecting  to  spend  a  full 
summer  on  the  thesis.  Students  who  work  part-time 
(e.g.,  as  teaching  assistants)  should  usually  expect  to 
take  an  extra  semester  to  finish  the  M.S.  degree. 

B.S.  Degree  in  Appiled  Physics/Nuclear  Power  Op- 
tion. A  B.S.  degree  in  applied  physics  is  offered  for 
those  whose  interest  is  nuclear  engineering  physics.  A 
possible  sequence  is  outlined  below. 

Nuclear  Power  Option 

Frestiman  Year  hiours 

Physics  121,  122 6 

Math.  112,  113 8 

Chem.  Ill,  112,  113 8 

Sophomore  Year  Hours 

Physics  221,  222,  214.  280,  317 13 

Math.  214  3 

Econ.  110 3 

ComSci.  131  2 

Junior  Year  Hours 

Physics  321,  318.  341.  380  13 

MechEng.  321.  322,  412.  540  13 

ElecEng.  301,  302,  303  5 

Senior  Year  Hours 

Physics  551,  552,  555,  557,  497R  12 

ChemEng.  378,  582,  583 8 

ElecEng.  531  3 

CivEng.  471 3 

RelC.  491R 2 

integrated  Master's  Program  lor  Physicists  and 
Engineers 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  an  engineering  degree 
with  a  strong  physics  and  mathematics  emphasis  should 
consider  the  Integrated  Master's  Program  This  program 
integrates  the  work  of  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
years  into  a  sequence  which  culminates  in  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  physics  and  a  master's  degree  in  one  of  the  en- 
gineering departments. 

Alternatively,  students  interested  in  physics  and  engi- 
neering may  consider  obtaining  a  B.S.  in  engineering 
with  emphasis  in  physics.  Much  of  the  course  work  re- 
quired for  the  B.S.  in  engineering  may  be  required  prior 
to  initiating  master's  work  in  an  engineering  department. 

To  enter  the  Integrated  Master's  Program,  students, 
immediately  upon  completion  of  their  second  year  (four 
semesters)  and  no  later  than  the  third  year  (six  semes- 
ters), should  consult  both  the  Physics  and  Astronomy 


Department  and  the  appropriate  engineering  depart- 
ment. A  detailed  sequence  of  courses  satisfying  gradu- 
ation requirements  for  both  degrees  must  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  each  department  and  deans  of  both 
colleges.  In  this  manner,  students  can  personally  design 
an  approved  program  to  meet  their  personal  needs  and 
objectives.  The  program  is  flexible  to  allow  for  possible 
changes  the  student  may  desire  to  make  as  the  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out.  Both  degrees  may  be  com- 
pleted and  awarded  simultaneously. 

Physics  Minor 

The  standard  program  for  the  physics  minor  is  Physics 
121,  122,  214,  221,  222,  and  280. 

Graduate  Program 

The  graduate  programs  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  are  designed  to  educate  and  train  stu- 
dents to  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  so  that 
they  may  assume  leadership  positions  whether  they  be 
employed  in  government,  industry,  education,  or  else- 
where. To  this  end  the  department  offers  the  following: 

Programs:  Master  of  Arts  (MA),  Master  of  Science 
(M.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 

Prerequisites:  Applicants  for  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram should  have  completed  upper-division  courses  in 
differential  equations,  mechanics,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Applicants  for  a  Ph.D.  program  should  also 
fiave  completed  senior-level  courses  in  modern  physics 
and  thermal  physics.  Additional  courses  in  optics  or  oth- 
er areas  are  recommended.  Any  deficiencies  in  formal 
course  work  at  the  undergraduate  level  will  be  consid- 
ered at  registration  time,  and  an  appropriate  program 
for  removing  these  deficiencies  will  be  developed  by 
students  and  their  sponsors  or  advisers. 

Special  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination scores  (both  aptitude  and  advanced  physics) 
are  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission. 

Financial  Aid.  As  a  rule,  qualified  graduate  students  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  financial  aid  which  may  take  the 
form  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  teaching  assist- 
antships,  scholarships  (including  the  John  Einar  Ander- 
son scholarship),  internships  (University-sponsored  fel- 
lowships), or  tuition  waivers.  The  exact  amount  of 
financial  aid  given  depends  on  individual  merit. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  Graduate 

School  deadlines.  Applications  should  be  submitted 
early  (April  1  for  fall  registration)  for  prime  consideration 
relative  to  scholarships  or  teaching  assistantships. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Field.  Physics  teaching. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  with  a  minor  in  educa- 
tion, or  Option  2. 

Required  Courses.  This  program  differs  from  the  M.S 
program  in  its  prerequisites.  Physics  591 R  (graduate 
seminar)  is  required  of  all  graduate  students  every  se- 
mester in  residence. 

M.A.-3  Program.  One  mode  of  completing  the  MA.  de- 
gree is  an  M.A.-3  program  for  secondary  and  junior  col- 
lege teachers.  This  must  begin  in  the  junior  year  and 
leads  to  both  B.A.  and  MA.  degrees  in  physics  as  well 
as  teacher  certification.  Prerequisites  to  this  three-year 
program  are  Math.  Ill,  112,  and  the  general  education 
requirements  for  other  than  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics.  A  typical  MA. -3  program  follows: 

Junior  Year:  Chem.  105;  SecEd.  276;  Math.  113,  214, 
301,  302,  371,  434;  Physics  214.  317. 

Senior  Year:  Health  362;  Physics  222.  280.  300.  318. 
321;  SecEd.  376R,  476. 

Graduate  Year:  Physics  341,  380,  551,  552,  another 
two-semester  physics  series,  699R. 

Suggested  Minors:  Math.  387.  501.  502;  or  EdAd. 
640.  644R,  762. 


Master  of  Science 

Rekto.  Acoustics,  astrophysics,  atomic  physics  and 
spectroscopy,  biophysics,  nuclear  physics,  planetary 
and  space  physics,  plasma  physics,  solid-state  physics 
theoretical  physics. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  with  a  minor  in  mathe- 
matical physics  IS  recommended.  The  requirements  can 
tje  satisfied  with  Physics  517.  518,  621.  Option  2  is  also 
permissible. 

Required  Courses.  Physics  591 R  (graduate  seminar)  is 
required  of  all  graduate  students  every  semester  in  resi- 
dence 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  often  Is  sought  by 
those  who  intend  to  continue  on  for  the  Ph  D  degree, 
but  It  also  serves  as  a  terminal  degree  for  many  who  in- 
tend to  work  in  industrial  or  governmental  research  or 
teaching.  Those  Intending  to  enter  research  can  main- 
tain breadth  or  obtain  some  degree  of  specialization  by 
selecting  appropriate  graduate  or  undergraduate 
courses,  where  this  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Degrees.  Two  degrees  are  offered:  (1)  physics  and  (2) 
physics  and  astronomy 

Prerequisites.  To  satisfy  the  language-tool  requirement, 
students  may  select  any  of  the  four  options  (1,2,3,  or  4) 
as  follows: 

Options  1  and  2:  These  options  can  be  selected  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  students  advisory 
committee:  only  Russian,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages are  applicable. 

Option  3:  Students  must  demonstrate  competency  In 
reading  Russian,  French,  or  German  and  also— 

a.  demonstrate  competency  in  the  use  of  computers 
as  they  relate  to  scientific  computations  com- 
parable to  the  completion  of  a  3-hour  computer 
science  course  and 

b.  complete  satisfactorily  3  semester  hours  of  course 
work,  approved  by  their  advisory  committee  and 
selected  from: 

1 .  upper-division  or  graduate  mathematics  courses 
(except  differential  equations,  Math  434) 

2.  statistics  or  computer  science  courses  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  statistics  and  computers  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

3.  Physics  617,  618  (mathematical  physics). 

Option  4:  Students  must— 

a.  demonstrate  competency  in  computer  science  as 
outlined  in  Option  3. 

b.  complete  satisfactorily  9  semester  hours  of  course 
work,  approved  by  their  advisory  committee  and 
selected  from  the  list  in  Part  b  of  Option  3. 

Fields.  Acoustics,  astrophysics,  atomic  physics  and 
spectroscopy,  nuclear  physics,  planetary  and  space 
physics,  plasma  physics,  solid-state  physics,  theoretical 
physics. 

Minors  Permissible.  See  Required  Courses  following. 

Requirements 

1.  Minimum  of  48  hours  in  approved  formal  course 
work  exclusive  of  graduate  seminars  (see  Physics 
591R),  plus  dissertation  (18-hr  min  — 799R). 

2.  Successful  completion  of  comprehensive  written 
examinations  covering  the  required  courses  listed  below 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  the  student's  general 
knowledge  of  physics  and  its  techniques  Generally 
these  examinations  are  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year 

3.  Before  admission  to  candidacy,  tentative  accept- 
ance as  a  research  student  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
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Required  Courses.  Physics  degree  517.  518.  621. 
641,  642.  651.  652;  physics  and  astronomy  degree' 
517.  518.  527,  528.  621,  651.  652.  A  graduate  seminar 
each  semester  of  residence  At  least  12  credit  hours  m 
that  field  listed  betow  which  is  most  closely  related  to 
the  fiekj  of  the  student's  research  to  constitute  a  major 
and  12  credit  hours  in  a  second  field  to  constitute  a  mi- 
nor. 

No  duplication  between  these  courses  and  those  Hsted 
above  is  permitted. 

1.  Acoustics  Physics  561.  562.  565R.  566R  623 
631,681. 

2.  Astrophysics:  Physics  527.  528.  529  611  612 
627.  628.  671.  711 R. 

3  Atomic  physics  and  spectroscopy  Physics  527 
528.  631.  632,  671.  672.  71 1R. 

4.  Nuclear  physics  Physics  555,  581,  631,  655,  656 
751,  752,  71 1R. 

5.  Plasma  physics:  Physics  536,  537,  623,  631  632 
645,  646,  7nR. 

6.  Solid-state  physics:  Physics  581,  623,  631  681 
682,  71 1R. 

7.  Theoretical  physics  Physics  617,  618  625  626 
632,  71 1R,  751,  752. 

8.  Planetary  and  space  physics:  Physics  536  537 
631,  645,  646,  671,  672.  71 IR. 

9.  Physics  group  for  physics  and  astronomy  degree 
only:  Physics  536.  537.  625,  626,  645.  646.  655  656 
711R  (6  hrs):  631.  632.  641.  642  (6  hrs  ). 

Students  whose  research  is  in  acoustics  may,  with  the 
approval  of  their  committee,  construct  a  12-hour  major 
or  minor  which  includes  courses  outside  the  depart- 
ment 

Courses 

100.  Fundamentals  ol  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-PS) 

Principles  of  classical  and  modern  physics  as  they  re- 
late to  current  concepts  of  our  physical  environment. 

105.  Inb-oductory  Applied  Ptiysics.  (3  4  0)  (GPS,  ML) 
Prerequisites:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Math.  105  or  110  and  121  or  equivalent  Recommend- 
ed: concurrent  registration  in  Physics  107 

An  applied  physics  course  not  requiring  calculus. 
Topics  include  mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound. 

106.  Introductory  Applied  Physics.  (3  4  0)  (GPS)  Pre- 
requisite Physics  105  or  equivalent  Recommended: 
concurrent  registration  in  Physics  108 

Continuation  of  Physics  105  Topics  include  electricity 
and  magnetism  atomic  and  solid  stale  physics,  and  op- 
tics. 

107.  Introductory  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:0:3) 

(G-PS)  Prerequisite  completion  ol  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Physics  105 

108.  Introductory  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:0:3) 
(G-PS)  Prerequisite  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Physics  106 

110.  Development  of  Sdentlftc  ThougM.  (3  3  0)  (G- 

PS.  ML) 

Historical  development  ol  some  important  ideas  of 
physics,  emphasizing  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at 
scientific  concepts  and  the  relationship  of  these  con- 
cepts to  other  areas  of  thought 

121,  122.  Principles  o(  Physics.  (3  4  0  ea  )  (G-PS) 
Prerequisites  complelion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Math    112  or  141 

Mechanics  (first  semester),  electricity  and  magnetism 
(second  semester)  (See  22 1  tor  waves,  optics,  thermal 
physics  )  For  science  and  engineering  students 

127.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-PS) 

Nonmathematicai  presentation  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  content  and  history  of  the  cosmos,  frequently  using 
observatory  and  planetarium  Students  taking  this 
course  may  not  receive  credit  for  Physics  129  or  130. 
Physics  128  is  not  a  laboratory  course  for  Physics  127. 
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128.  Elementary  Astronomy  Lal>oratory.  (1  0:2)  (GPS) 
Prerequisite:  Physics  127  or  129. 

Laboratory  course  providing  firsthand  experience  In 
observing  and  analyzing  astronomicai  phenomena. 

129,  130.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (2  2:0  ea  )  (G- 

PS)  Prerequisite:  high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry. 
For  students  primarily  Interested  in  the  sciences   Stu- 
dents taking   this   course   may   not   receive   credit   for 
Physics  127. 

137.  Environmental  Ptiyslcs.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-PS) 

Nonmathematical  introduction  to  earth  s  physical  envi- 
ronment and  effects  of  energy  use.  The  sun,  weather, 
atmospheric  modification,  electrical  power  generation, 
thermal  and  radioactive  pollution 

167.   Descriptive  Acoustics   of   Music   and   Speech. 

(3:3:0)  (G-PS) 

Introductory  acoustics  course,  emphasizing  physical 
principles  underlying  the  production  and  perception  of 
music  and  speech. 

177.  Pliysics  of  Light  and  Photography.  (3:2:3)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-PS) 

Introductory  course  emphasizing  scientific  principles 
related  to  photography.  Lab  included. 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  (5:5:3  ea.)  (G-PS)  Prereq- 
uisite: Math.  119  or  equivalent. 

For  students  in  premedical,  predental,  and  biological 
science  programs.  Mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Lab 
Included. 

214.  Principles  of  Physics  Lat>oratory.  (1:03)  (G-PS) 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  In 
Physics  221 . 

221,  222,  Principles  of  Physics.  (3:40  ea )  (G-PS) 
Prerequisite:  Physics  122. 

Coiitlnuallon  of  Physics  121,  122.  Thermal  physics, 
waves,  optics  (first  semester):  special  relativity,  quantum 
effects,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  (second  semester), 

280.  Experimental  Physics  1.  (3:1:6)  (G-PS)  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  In  Physics 
222. 

300.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physics.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
PS)  Prerequisite:  Physics  221  or  equivalent. 

Origin,  content,  and  philosophical  significance  of  bas- 
ic concepts  In  physics. 

317,  318.  Elementary  Methods  in  Theoretical  Phys- 
ics. (3:3:0  ea.)  (G-PS) 

Formal  procedures  In  theoretical  physics;  applications 
of  linear  algebra,  vector  analysis,  complex  analysis, 
Fourier  techniques,  etc.,  to  the  classical  equations  of 
physics. 

321,  322.  Mechanics.  (4:4:0  ea.)  (G-PS)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  317. 

Newton's  laws  applied  to  particles  and  systems  of 
panicles,  including  rigid  bodies.  Conservation  principles, 
Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's  equations,  and  special 
relativity. 

341,  342.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (3:3:0  ea  )  (G- 
PS)  Prerequisite.  Physics  317. 

Classical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  devel- 
oped from  its  experimental  foundations.  Electrostatics, 
magnetostatics,  currents  and  their  associated  fields,  cir- 
cuit theory,  and  Maxwell's  equations. 

380.  Experimental  Physics  2.  (3  16)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  280  or  equivalent. 

Techniques  In  electrical,  optical,  thermal,  electronics, 
etc.,  measurements  and  instrumentation. 

381.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  (3:1:6)  Prereq- 
uisite: Physics  380  or  enuivalent. 

Application  of  contemporary  methods  and  instruments 
to  the  experimental  observation  and  measurement  of 
physical  phenomena. 

391,  392.  Seminar  In  Current  Physics.  (1:1:0  ea.)  (G- 
PS)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


431.  Thermal  Physics.  (3:3:0)  (G-PS) 

Principles  of  thermodynamics,  with  Introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics. 

471.  Optics  and  Electromagmetlc  Theory.  (3:3:0) 

Physical  and  quantum  electromagnetic  wave  phenom- 
ena, and  modern  topics  such  as  coherent  Interference, 
holography,  lasers,  radiation,  etc, 

497R.  Introduction  to  Research.  (1-3  0:2-6  ea.) 

511.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Math  434  or  equivalent. 

Basic  principles  of  physics,  emphasizing  mathematical 
formulation.  Topics  vary. 

513R.  Special  Topics  In  Contemporary  Physics.  (1- 

3:1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  generally  related  to  recent  developments  in 
physics.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

517,  518.  Mathematical  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  318  or  equivalent. 

Topics  in  modern  theoretical  physics,  including  appli- 
cations of  matrix  and  tensor  analysis  and  linear  differen- 
tial and  integral  operators. 

527,   528.   Introduction  to  Astrophysics.   (3:3:0   ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 

Principles  and  observational  techniques  of  astrophys- 
ics. 

529.  Observational  Astrophysics.  (330)  Prerequisites: 
Physics  527,  528. 

Survey  of  Important  areas  of  current  research.  Of- 
fered on  sufficient  demand. 

536,  537.  Space  and  Planetary  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 

Solar  physics,  interplanetary  fields,  and  atmospheres 
of  earth  and  planets.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

551.  Elements  of  Quantum  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Physics  221  and  Math.  434  or  equivalent. 

Analytical  foundations  of  quantum  mechanics;  appli- 
cations from  atomic  and  molecular  spectography,  quan- 
tum statistics,  solid  state  physics,  etc. 

552.  Elements  of  Nuclear  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  551  or  equivalent. 

Nuclear  physics  considered  in  a  quantum  theory  con- 
text; nuclear  scattering,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions, 
nuclear  models,  elementary  panicles,  etc. 

555.    Nuclear   Reactor   Physics.   (3:3:0)   Prerequisite: 
ChemEng.  582  or  consent  of  instructor 

Introduction  to  neutron  physics  in  multiplying  and 
nonmultiplying  media;  diffusion  and  slowing  down  of 
neutrons;  multigroup  reactor  theory.  Offered  on  suf- 
ficient demand. 

557.  Nuclear  Reactor  Physics  LatMratory.  (1:1:2)  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  555. 

Laboratory  experiments  in  neutron  and  nuclear  reac- 
tor physics;  reactor  operation;  cross-section,  neutron 
age,  and  diffusion  parameter  measurements.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

561.  Fundamentals  of  Acoustics.  (4:4:0) 
Generation,  transmission,  and  reception  of  sound.  Vi- 
brating systems,  properties  of  elastic  media,  mechanical 
and  electrical  energy,  and  radiation.   Offered  on  suf- 
ficient demand, 

562.  Acoustical   Measurements.   (2:0:4)   Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Physics  561. 

Selected  experiments  In  acoustics.  Offered  on  suf- 
ficient demand. 

565R.  Acoustics  of  Music  and  Speech.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Physics  561  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  alternate  between  music  and  speech.  Sound 
production  and  perception,  techniques  for  analysis  and 
synthesis,  computer  modeling,  machine  recognition,  en- 
semble effects.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

566R.  Architectural  Acoustics  and  Noise.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Physics  561  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Topics  alternate  between  architectural  acoustics  and 
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noise.  Computer  modeling  of  enclosures,  techniques  for 
measuring  noise  spectra,  room  design,  noise  control 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand 

581.  Solid-State  Phyaics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
431  and  551 .  /  h  y 

introduction  for  students  in  physics,  chemistry,  geolo- 
gy, and  engineering.  Phenomena  occurring  in  solids, 
and  their  related  physical  concepts  Offered  1979-80 
and  alternate  years. 

591R.  Samlnar.  ('/j-l:M!-i:0  ea  ) 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  every  semester  in 
residence. 

611,  612.  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres  and  interstellar  matter 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand 

617.  Advanced  Topics  In  Theoretical  Physics.  (3  3  0) 

Applications  of  tensor  analysis,  differential  geometry, 
and  differential  forms  to  such  topics  as  mechanics,  op- 
tics, relativity,  and  fluid  dynamics.  Offered  1979-80  and 
alternate  years. 

618.  Advanced  Topics  In  Theoretical  Physics.  (3:30) 
Symmetry  principles  in  quantum  physics,  emphasizing 

group  theory:  applications  to  solid-state,  nuclear  phys- 
ics, relativity,  and  quantum  field  theory  Offered  1979-80 
and  alternate  years 

621.  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Physics  322. 

Advanced  treatment  of  classical  mechanics,  including 
Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations,  rigid  body  motion, 
and  canonical  transformations 

623.  Dynamics  ol  Continuous  Media.  (330)  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  621 

Mechanics  of  systems  wXh  an  infinite  numtier  of  de- 
grees of  freedom.  Topics  include  elasticity  and  hydro- 
dynamics. Offered  1 978-79  and  alternate  years. 

625.  Theory  of  Relativity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
621. 

Review  of  special  relativity;  general  relativity,  with  ap- 
plications to  modern  astrophysics  Offered  1979-80  and 
alternate  years. 

626.  RelaUvlstlc  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  625 

Applications  of  general  relativity  to  modern  astrophys- 
ics, including  gravitational  collapse,  black  holes,  cos- 
mological  models,  gravitational  waves,  etc  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

627.  628.  Advanced  Topics  In  Astrophysics.  (3  30 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Internal  structure  of  stars:  galactic  structure  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand 

631,  632.  Statistical  Mechanics.  (330  ea.) 

Advanced  thermodynamics,  classical  statistical  me- 
chanics, quantum  statistics,  and  transport  theory  Of- 
fered 1978-79  and  alternate  years. 

641,  642.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  (330  ea  )  Prerequisite:  Physics  342 

Advanced  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics.  Max- 
well's equations  and  electromagnetic  waves,  relalivislic 
electrodynamics,  radiation  theory,  and  interaction  of 
matter  with  electromagnetic  fields 

645,  646.  Plasma  Physics.  (3  30  ea  )  Prerequisites: 
Physics  431,  621,  642. 

Plasma  state  of  matter,  including  a  description  in 
terms  of  tx)th  individual  particles  and  fluids,  with  appli- 
cations. Offered  1 979-80  and  alternate  years. 

651,  652.  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
sites: Physics  518,  551 

Nonrelativistic  quantum  mechanics  logically  devel- 
oped, with  applications 

655,  656.  Nuclear  Physics.  (33  0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
Physics  552 

Fundamental  properties  of  nuclei,  nuclear  forces,  nu- 
clear models,  electromagnetic  properties  of  nuclei,  par- 
tlcie  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  and  interaction  of 


radiation   with   matter    Offered    1978-79  and  alternate 
years 

671.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  (3  3  0)  Pre- 
requisite consent  ol  instructor 

Series  and  multiplet  atomic  spectra  and  rotational,  vi- 
brational, and  electronic  band  spectra,  determination  of 
atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand 

672.  Observation   and   Analysis   ol   Spectra.   (3  14) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  671  or  consent  of  instructor 

Analysis  of  optical  spectra,  with  instrumentation  and 
experimentation,  including  stellar  spectroscopic  tech- 
niques Offered  on  sufficient  demand 

681,  682.  Modem  Theory  ol  Solid  State.  (3  3  0  ea ) 

Prerequisites:  Physics  581,  651 

Quantum  mechanical  theory  of  solids,  emphasizing 
the  unifying  principles  of  symmetry,  energy-band  theory, 
dynamics  of  electrons  and  of  periodic  lattices,  and  co- 
operative phenomena  Offered  1978-79  and  alternate 
years 

697R.  Research.  (l-6:Arr.-Arr.  ea.) 

690R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr ) 

711R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Physics.  (1-31-30  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  physics.  Topics  vary.  Of- 
fered on  sufficient  demand 

751,  752.  Advanced  Quanhim  Theory.  (3  30  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite  Physics  652  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  in  relativislic  quantum  mechanics,  including 
quantum  field  theory.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

797R.  Research.  (1-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Political  Science 


See  Government,  Political  Science. 


Psychology 


Professors:  Bennion.  Bergin.  Cundick.  Daniels.  Fleming 
(Chairman.  1230  SFLC),  Hardy.  Howell.  Jensen, 
Payne.  Pedersen.  B  Robinson,  Smith,  Stimpson 
(Graduate  Coordinator,  1230-8  SFLC).  Thorne. 

Associate  Professors:  Brown.  Bunker,  Higbee,  Soren- 
son.  Weight 

Assistant  Professors:  Budge,  Jenkins.  Lambert.  Mau- 
ghan,  Miller   Murdock.  P  Robinson.  Wells.  Wood. 

Special  Instructor  Bates 


Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  ol  Psychology  offers  to  the  student  a 
program  designed  to:  (1)  provide  a  breadth  and  depth 
of  knowledge  in  the  area  of  human  behavior.  (2)  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  self-development  in  interpersonal 
skills  and  leadership  training:  and  (3)  expand  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  through  collat>orative  student-faculty 
research  and  scholarly  activity 

The  field  ol  psychology  offers  careers  in  college  and 
high  school  teaching,  various  counseling  services  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  clinical  service  in  clin- 
ics, institutions,  and  private  pracltce.  various  psychokjgi- 
cal  services  in  business,  industry,  and  government,  and 
research  in  basic  and  applied  psychology  Most  profes- 
sional fields  of  psychology  require  advanced  degrees, 
but  there  are  a  limited  numtier  of  opportunities  for  those 
with  bachelor's  degrees,  such  as  high  school  leaching, 
probation  work,  )unior-level  social  work,  employment  in- 
terviewing and  testing,  and  junior- level  psychological 
testing  (psychometry) 
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The  study  of  psychology  has  particular  value  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  teaching  and  counseling  of  various 
kinds,  parenthood,  social  work,  law,  medicine,  business 
^nd  public  administration.  Psychology  is  also  of  value  in 
supporting  other  specializations  concerned  with  people 
and  their  work. 

Undergraduate  students  may  take  any  psychology 
course  at  or  below  the  500  level  during  any  year,  pro- 
viding they  have  met  the  course  prerequisites.  The 
course  number  does  not  indicate  the  year  that  the 
course  is  normally  taken. 

Requirements  lor  an  Undergraduate  Major 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  must  take  Psych.  Ill; 
369  or  both  373  and  374;  three  of  the  following  four 
courses:  360,  365,  450,  and  460;  491 R  or  497;  and  ad- 
ditional courses  to  make  a  total  of  30  semester  hours 

In  general,  students  anticipating  doing  graduate  study 
in  psychology  should  take  Psych.  373  and  374.  To  be 
admitted  into  graduate  work  in  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment at  Brigham  Young  University,  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  Psych.  111,  373,  374.  and  three  of 
the  following  four  courses:  360,  365,  450,  and  460. 

Students  who  plan  to  gain  employment  in  social  work 
upon  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  or  who  plan 
to  enter  a  graduate  school  of  social  work  may  major  in 
psychology  and  minor  in  sociology  (social  work  empha- 
sis). It  is  recommended  that  these  students  take  the  fol- 
lowing psychology  courses:  Psych.  Ill,  369  or  both 
373  and  374,  440,  450,  350  or  357,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  following:  320,  321,  322,  or  445.  Required  for  an 
undergraduate  social  work  minor  are  Sociol.  111  (or 
112),  SocWk  360,  362,  and  6  hours  from  SocWk.  364, 
366,  460R,  and  Sociol.  389. 

Note:  Students  planning  to  certify  as  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  should  consult  the  Education 
section  of  the  catalog. 

Although  a  minor  is  not  required,  students  majoring  in 
psychology  may  select  a  minor  or  combination  of  en- 
richment courses  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
depending  upon  their  educational  and  vocational  objec- 
tives. Students  planning  to  terminate  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  should  choose  a  minor  area  or  a  concentration 
of  courses  which  broaden  their  employment  opportu- 
nities. Suggested  areas  are  secretarial  work,  various 
branches  of  business,  recreation,  and  social  work. 

Individual  academic  assistance  may  be  obtained 
through  the  College  of  Social  Sciences  Advisement 
Center  located  in  1 36  FOB. 

Requirements  for  an  Undergraduate  Minor 

For  a  minor  in  psychology  the  following  program  is  re- 
quired: Psych.  Ill,  plus  electives  from  the  remaining 
undergraduate  and  500-series  courses  to  make  a  total 
of  14  semester  hours. 


Graduate  Program 

Programs 

School  Psychology:  Master  of  Science  (M.S.). 
General  Psychology:  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 
Clinical  Psychology:  Doctor  of  Ptjilosophy  (Ph.D.). 
Instructional  Psychology:  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination:  aptitude  and  advanced  psychology  tests. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  January  15  (and 
June  15  to  till  the  remaining  available  positions,  if  any). 

Entry  Times.  Fall  Semester  (exceptional  cases  may  be 
considered  for  Winter  Semester  and  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms). 

Master  of  Science:  School  Psychology 

(Interdisciplinary  program  jointly  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Psychology  and  Educational  Psychology) 

Prerequisites.  Background  work  in  psychology,  includ- 
ing elementary  psychological  statistics.  Those  who  have 
not  had  courses  in  child  psychology,  learning,  personal- 


ity, and  exceptional  children  will  be  required  to  take 
such  courses  as  part  of  their  program. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  2  only. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  42  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R).  Sixty  semester  hours  are  re- 
quired for  certification  in  many  states  and  60  semester 
hours  are  recommended. 

Required  Courses.  Psych.  640,  641,  670,  680;  EdPsy. 
500,  625,  638,  647,  680R,  690R,  696R,  699R,  or  CDFR 
430.  Students  majoring  in  the  Psychology  Department 
are  also  required  to  take  Psych.  670,  690,  and  699R. 
Students  majoring  in  the  Educational  Psychology  De- 
partment are  also  required  to  take  Stat.  552,  EdPsy. 
600  and  699R.  Additional  elective  courses  required  as 
part  of  the  program  are  to  be  selected  with  approval  of 
the  student's  committee.  Psych.  640,  680  should  be 
taken  the  first  Fall  Semester  in  residence.  Psych.  641 
should  be  taken  the  first  Winter  Semester  in  residence. 
All  required  courses  except  Psych.  690,  699R,  or  Ed- 
Psy. 600  and  699R  must  be  taken  before  EdPsy.  680R. 

Note:  Most  states  require  the  certification  of  practicing 
school  psychologists.  Early  in  the  program  students 
should  consult  the  certification  requirements  for  the 
state  or  states  in  which  they  may  wish  to  work.  These 
requirements  vary  widely.  The  above  courses  offer  a 
solid  core  of  training;  however,  most  states  have  special 
requirements  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
planning  the  graduate  program.  A  file  of  many  states' 
requirements  is  maintained  at  the  Psychology  Clinic, 
108  STFR. 

Professional  Preparation.  Preparation  for  work  in 
school  districts  as  a  school  psychologist. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Fields.  Specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  clinical, 
experimental,  and  social  psychology.  In  addition  to 
these  programs,  a  doctoral  degree  in  instructional  psy- 
chology is  jointly  ottered  by  the  departments  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Educational  Psychology.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  master's  degree,  students  will  have  an  advisory 
committee  to  supervise  their  doctoral  work. 

Requirements.  (1)  formal  course  work  as  detailed  be- 
low under  the  specific  major;  (2)  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  following  core  courses  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
3.0  in  each  course:  Psych.  670,  671;  plus  seven  of  the 
following  eight  courses:  510,  520,  530,  550  (clinical  stu- 
dents must  take  675  rather  than  550.  This  is  not  an  op- 
tion for  clinical  students.),  560,  562,  565,  585;  (3)  com- 
prehensive examinations  (written  and  oral)  covering  the 
student's  major  and  minor  fields,  ordinarily  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  of  doctoral  study;  (4)  a  dis- 
sertation embodying  the  results  of  original  research  of 
professional  caliber  done  under  the  supervision  of  an 
advisory  committee;  (5)  a  foreign  language  and/or 
computer  science  requirement;  (6)  a  final  oral  exam- 
ination covering  the  dissertation. 

Minors  Permissible.  A  minor  field  may  be  chosen  ei- 
ther within  or  outside  the  department.  Minors  within  the 
department  may  be  selected,  or  a  joint  minor  may  be 
chosen  by  emphasizing  two  of  the  following  areas:  (1) 
developmental,  (2)  motivation,  (3)  cognitive,  (4)  social, 
(5)  personality,  (6)  learning,  (7)  measurement,  (8)  phys- 
iological. 

Clinical  Psychology 

The  clinical  training  program  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity is  an  American  Psychological  Association-approved 
program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  program, 
which  includes  an  internship,  is  designed  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  A  limited  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents are  admitted  each  Fall  Semester.  Although  admis- 
sions to  the  program  are  highly  competitive,  applications 
are  encouraged  Candidates  with  varied  backgrounds 
and  strong  academic  and  clinical  promise  are  recruited. 
The  philosophy  of  the  clinical  training  program  ad- 
heres to  the  scientist-practitioner  model,   emphasizing 
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research  methodology  as  well  as  the  theory  and  prac- 
ticum  necessary  to  develop  strong  clinical  skills 

The  program  at  Brigham  Young  University  is  eclectic 
in  its  trieoretical  approach,  drawing  from  a  wide  range 
of  theories  and  orientations  in  an  attempt  to  give  the 
student  broad  exposure  to  a  diversity  of  traditional  and 
innovative  approaches^ 

Students  draw  up  their  major  program  in  consultation 
with  their  advisory  committee  and  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  the  requirements  as  listed  above;  (2)  a  one- 
year  internship  in  a  setting  approved  by  the  clinical  di- 
rector: and  (3)  completion  of  the  following  courses  in 
the  sequence  listed: 

First  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  640  (3).  645  (3).  670  (3),  graduate  core  course 
(3),  784R  (0). 

First  Year,  Winter 

Psych.  641  (3).  671  (3).  680  (3),  gradute  core  course 
(3),  784R  (0). 

Second  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  642  (3),  681  (3).  651  (3).  graduate  core  course 

(3). 

Second  Year,  Winter. 

Psych.  675  (3),  682  (3),  graduate  core  course  (6). 

Third  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  740R  (3).  elective  courses  for  minor  special- 
ization (7). 

Third  Year,  Winter. 

Psych.  740R  (3),  elective  courses  for  minor  special- 
ization (8). 

An  approved  elective  field  of  specialization,  which  in- 
volves 1 5  credit  hours  and  is  normally  completed  during 
the  third  year,  is  to  be  developed  and  completed  under 
the  direction  of  the  student's  sdvisory  committee.  These 
hours  can  include  clinical  research,  community  psychol- 
ogy, mental  retardation,  criminal  psychology,  or  ad- 
vanced specialization  in  psychotherapy  or  psycho- 
diagnostics.  A  total  of  71  credit  hours,  plus  dissertation 
(18  hours  minimum),  is  required  for  the  Ph  D  degree  in 
clinical  psychology. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  all  students 
must  take  the  comprehensive  examination,  which  covers 
the  various  aspects  of  clinical  psychology  including  re- 
search design,  professional  issues,  personality  theory, 
assessment,  and  treatment  procedures  Classes  (except 
Psych.  750,  751,  752,  753),  comprehensive  exam- 
inations, and  dissertation  must  be  completed  prior  to  in- 
ternship. In  some  instances,  the  clinical  committee  may 
give  permission  for  completion  of  the  dissertation  at  the 
internship  agency.  In  such  cases,  all  requirements  must 
be  completed  within  one  year  after  completion  of  intern- 
ship. 

For  additional  information  about  the  training  program, 
write  to:  Director  of  Clinical  Training,  Department  of 
Psychology,  Brigham  Young  University.  Provo,  Utah 
84602   Phone:  (801)  374-1211,  Ext.  4058. 

Experimental  Psychology 

The  graduate  program  in  experimental  psychology  of- 
fers a  broadly  based  experience  leading  to  the  PhD 
degree.  Areas  of  specialization  include  (1)  the  experi- 
mental analysis  of  behavior,  (2)  psychobiology,  (3)  infor- 
mation processing  and  cognition,  and  (4)  learning  Al- 
though fundamental  emphasis  is  placed  on  laboratory 
research,  the  student  is  expected  to  be  conversant  with 
the  major  content»areas  m  experimental  psychology  and 
skilled  in  experimental  design  and  methodology. 

A  total  of  54  credit  hours  plus  dissertation  credit  (18 
hours  minimum)  is  required  to  complete  a  Ph  D  in  ex- 
perimental psychology  Included  in  the  54-hour  require- 
ment are  the  core  courses  previously  listed  (26  hours) 
The  graduate  student  in  experimental  psychology  is  also 
expected  to  take  the  following  courses  Psych  574  (2), 
577  (3),  795R  (3)  (should  be  taken  each  semester  dur- 


ing the  first  year  of  residency).  797R  (Arr )  (should  t>e 
taken  each  year). 

Course  work  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization 
will  be  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  committee 

Instructional  Psychology 

The  doctoral  program  in  instructional  psychology  is  of- 
fered jointly  with  the  Department  of  Instructional  Sci- 
ence in  the  College  of  Education  Students  in  this  pro- 
gram are  prepared  for  academic  positions  and/or 
research  positions  dealing  with  development  of  instruc- 
tional programs  in  universities,  colleges,  school  systems, 
government,  industry,  churches,  and  other  organizations 
with  extensive  instructional  commitments 

In  this  program  students  are  allowed  to  substitute 
Psych  583  for  550  and  574  for  585  in  the  core  re- 
quirement In  addition  to  core  courses,  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  InSci  581,  582.  583,  681,  682,  and  683 
plus  15  hours  of  advanced  instructional  science  proj- 
ects. Each  student  should  fulfill  an  internship  each  se- 
mester through  at  least  the  fourth  semester  in  resi- 
dence. Students  should  also  register  in  an  instructional 
science  seminar  each  semester  in  residence  This  pro- 
gram requires  a  minimum  of  66  credit  hours  plus  a  dis- 
sertation. 

Social  Psychology 

The  social  psychology  graduate  training  program  con- 
sists of  a  broad  exposure  to  the  content  area  of  social 
psychology  and  other  areas  of  psychology,  along  with 
extensive  training  in  research  This  program  leads  to  the 
Ph  D  degree. 

A  total  of  54  credit  hours  plus  the  dissertation  (18 
hours  minimum)  is  required  to  complete  the  Ph.D.  in  so- 
cial psychology  Included  in  the  54-hour  total  are  the 
core  courses  previously  listed  (27  hours)  In  addition  to 
the  core  courses,  students  majoring  in  social  psycholo- 
gy should  take  the  following  courses:  Psych.  555  (3). 
630  (3),  792R  (2),  797R  (Arr ). 

All  students  in  the  doctoral  program  in  social  psychol- 
ogy are  expected  to  register  for  Psych  530,  670,  and 
671  (graduate  core  courses)  during  their  first  year  in 
the  program  Students  should  register  for  792R  a  min- 
imum of  four  semesters  from  tour  different  instructors, 
and  797R  two  semesters  for  two  credit  hours  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  dissertation  research. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  research. 
The  research  experience  provides  an  opportunity  for  in- 
dependent professional  research,  with  faculty  memlsers 
serving  first  as  supervisors  and  later  as  advisers  and 
collaborators. 

Courses 

111.  General  Psychology.  (3.30)  Home  Study  also  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisite  for  some  upper-division  psychology 
classes 

Foundation  course  covering  essentials  of  modern  sci- 
entific psychology 

211R.  Frontiers  ol  Psychology.  (3  3  0  ea  )  Home  Study 
also  (G-SS)  Prerequisite  Psych.  111. 

Intensive  survey  of  the  general  fieW,  emphasizing  top- 
ics not  covered  in  detail  in  Psych   111 
240.  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  (3  2  1)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS) 

Prevention  and  amelioration  ol  mental  and  (personal 
difficulties 

320.  Psychology  o(  Childhood.  (330)  Home  Study 
also  (G-SS) 

Critical  presentation  ot  research  on  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  chiW  and  his 
interests,  values,  and  motivations 

321.  Psychology  ol  Adolescence.  (3  3  0)  Home  Study 
also  (GSS) 

Development  and  maturation  during  adolescerKe,  re- 
search methodology 

322.  Psychology  ol  Adult  LNa.  (2  2  0)  Home  Study 
also  (G-SS) 
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Physiological,  intellectual,  personality,  and  motivational 
changes  associated  with  adulthood;  geriatric  and  geron- 
tological ennphasis. 

330.  Industrial  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-SS) 
Motivation,  morale,  safety,  efficiency,  etc, 

336.  Personnel  Psychology.  (3:2:2)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Psych.  111. 

Employment  interviewing  techniques:  validation  of 
psychological  tests  and  biographical  questionnaires;  su- 
pervised experience  in  testing,  job  analysis,  interviewing, 
and  exposure  to  current  personnel  programs. 

340.  Clinical  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych. 
111. 

Introduction  to  personality  theories,  psychopathology, 
diagnostic  interviewing  and  testing,  psychotherapy  tech- 
niques, and  research  methods.  Not  a  practicum. 

350.  (Psych.-Soclol.)  Introduction  to  Social  Psycholo- 
gy. (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Nature  of  social  influence;  socialization;  concepts  of 
norm,  role  status;  development  of  beliefs  and  attitudes; 
leadership;  group  processes. 

355.  (Psych.-Soclol.-Zool.)  Socloblology.  (3  3:0) 

Animal  and  human  group  behavior,  emphasizing  moti- 
vation, altruism,  aggression,  communication,  and  repro- 
ductive and  parental  behavior. 

357.  (Psych.-Soclol.)  Interpersonal  Growth  and 
Group  Processes.  (3:1:4)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Building  and  systematic  study  of  effective  inter- 
personal relationships  and  group  functioning. 

358.  (Psych.-OrgB.)  Leadership  Development.  (3:22) 
Principles  and  practices  of  successful  leadership:  de- 
cision making,  communications,  planning,  team  building, 
motivation,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

359.  Environmental  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Psych.  111. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  interaction  between 
man  and  his  physical  context. 

360.  Perception  and  Cognition.  (330)  (G-SS)  Prereq- 
uisite: Psych.  111. 

Perceptual  organization:  information  processing;  cog- 
nitive development;  relationships  between  sensory  analy- 
sis, perception,  memory,  learning,  language,  and  prob- 
lem solving. 

365.  Motivation.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Psych. 
111. 

Theories  of  motivation  and  research  methods.  Motiva- 
tion as  related  to  learning  and  cognitive  processes. 
Practical  implications. 

369.  Psychological  Methods.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Psych.  111.  Does  not  satisfity  the  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, logic,  and  statistics  group  requirement. 

Research  strategies  and  designs,  techniques  of  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  problems  of  testing  and  as- 
sessment. 

373.  Research  Methods  1.  (G-ML)  (4:3:2)  Prerequi- 
sites: Psych.  Ill,  Math.  105  or  equivalent. 

Descriptive  analysis  and  hypothesis  testing  applied  to 
psychological  research  data. 

374.  Research  Methods  2.  (4:2:4)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
sites: Psych.  Ill,  373  or  equivalent. 

Design,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  representative  psy- 
chological investigations. 

378.  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurement.  (3:2:2) 
(G-SS)  Prerequisites:  Psych.  Ill,  373. 

Standardized  psychological  tests  and  their  construc- 
tion and  validation,  emphasizing  methods  for  assessing 
and  interpreting  human  performance  and  traits. 

385.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prereq- 
uisite: Psych.  Ill, 

Physiological  foundations  of  behavior  and  their  rela- 
tion to  behavior  phenomena. 


399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (0-9:0:0-9  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: Psych.  111. 

On-the-job  experience.  Individually  proposed  and 
sponsored. 

440.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (3:3:2)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
sites: Psych,  111  and  5  additional  hours  in  psychology. 

Dynamics  of  maladjustment;  review  of  major  psycho- 
logical disorders  and  therapeutic  procedures.  Fieldwork 
at  Utah  State  Hospital. 

445.  Exceptional  CliMdren.  (3:30)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  111. 

Diagnosis  of  exceptionalities  and  their  psychological 
significance;  gifted,  mentally  retarded,  and  physically 
and  emotionally  handicapped  children. 

450.  Personality.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS)  Pre- 
requiste:  Psych.  111. 

Development  and  organization  of  personality;  inter- 
action of  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  determi- 
nants. 

454.  Psychology  of  Religion.  (2:2:0)  (G-SS)  Precequi- 

site:  Psych.  111, 

Classification  of  religious  behavior  and  experience; 
source  of  religious  motivation;  religion  and  the  growth 
process. 

460.  Principles  ol  Learning.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Psych.  111. 

Representative  experiments,  types  of  learning,  prin- 
ciples of  effective  learning. 

480.  Behavioral  Aspects  of  Socloblology.  (3:3:0) 

Examination  of  social  phenomena  from  the  per- 
spectives of  behavioral  evolution  and  ecology,  empha- 
sizing animal  behavior, 

483.  Issues  in  CondMonIng  and  Learning.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Psych.  111. 
Recent  developments  in  these  areas. 

491R.  Psychology  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea  )  (G-SS) 

One  seminar  required  of  psychology  majors.  Reports 
and  discussions  of  special  topics  and  current  psycho- 
logical literature. 

493R.   Laboratory  and  Field  Experience.  (1:1:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

495R.  independent  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Home 
Study  also,  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

497.    Senior   Project.    (2:0:0)    (G-SS)    Prerequisites: 
Psych.  373,  374,  and  senior  standing. 
Individual  research.  Oral  and  written  report  required. 

5t0.  History  and  Systems  ol  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing. 

511.   instructional  and   Communicative  Techniques. 

(2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  psychology. 

Faculty-supervised  experience  in  planning,  con- 
ducting, and  teaching  an  undergraduate  course. 

520.  Advanced  Developmental  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Major  research  in  genetic  psychology,  emphasizing 
theory,  content,  and  methodology. 

526.  Mental  Retardation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych. 
378  or  equivalent. 

530.  (Psych.-Soclol.)  Theory  and  Research  in  Social 
Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych.-Soclol.  350. 
Understanding  the  individual  interaction. 

550.  Personality  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Psych. 
Ill,  450,  and  5  additional  hours  in  psychology. 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  developed  within 
the  framework  of  major  psychological  systems. 

555.  (Psych.-Soclol.)  Group  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Psych. -Sociol.  350. 

Research  and  theories.  May  be  used  for  credit  either 
in  psychology  or  sociology,  but  not  in  both. 

560.    Learning   Theory.    (3:3:0)    Prerequisites:    Psych. 
Ill,  460,  and  5  additional  hours  in  psychology. 
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Critical  review  ot  current  theories  and  persistent  prob- 
lems 

561.  Psycholingulttlcs.  (33:0)  Prerequisite:  Psvch 
111. 

Verbal  learning  and  verbal  behavior;  social  implica- 
tions of  language  usage 

562.  Cognitive  Processes.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Psych 
360  or  equivalent:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Major  theoretical  and  empirical  developments.  Inter- 
action of  sensory,  perceptual,  learning,  and  thinking 
processes. 

565.  Motivational  Psychology.  (3:30)  Prerequisites 
Psych.  365  or  equivalent:  graduate  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Theoretical,  historical,  and  empirical  overview;  recent 
trends  and  issues  Role  of  animal  studies;  method- 
ological problems. 

570.   Computer   Use   In   ttte   Behavioral   Sciences. 

(3:3:6)  Prerequisites:  Psych  373.  ComSci  231,  or 
equivalent. 

572.  Psychological  Scaling.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Psych.  373 

Scaling  theory  and  methodology,  emphasizing  mea- 
surement in  psychophysics  and  differential  psychology 
Offered  alternate  years. 

573.  Multivariate  Analysis  In  Psychology.  (3  3:0)  Pre- 
requisite Psych.  373 

Principle  descriptive  statistics  used  to  analyze  multiple 
measurements:  factor  analysis,  canonical  correlation, 
multivariate  analysis  ot  variance  and  covariance,  and 
multiple  discnminant  analysis  Ottered  alternate  years. 

574.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  (2:1:5)  Pre- 
requisite: Psych.  Ill,  374,  or  equivalent 

Phnciples  of  instrumentation  and  experimental  de- 
signs; planning,  conducting,  and  reporting  experiments 

577.  Laboratory  Instrumentation  and  Techniques. 

(3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  374 

583.  Behavior  Modillcatlon  Techniques.  (3:2  2) 

Practical  applications  of  behavior  modification  to  aca- 
demic, discipline,  and  emotional  target  behaviors  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

585.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology  1.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Psych   385  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Critical  study  of  physiological  processes  and  psycho- 
logical functions,  including  sensation,  emotion,  sleep 
and  activity,  motivation,  and  learning. 

587.  Psychopharmacoiogy.  (30:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych 
585  or  equivalent 

Major  classes  ot  psychoactive  drugs,  emphasizing 
drug-behavioral  interactions 

S97R.  independent  Research.  (1-3:0:0  ea.) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (0-9:0:0-9  ea  )  Prerequi- 
site Psych.  Ill 

On-the-job  experience.  Individually  planned  and  spon- 
sored. 

630.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Altitude  Change.  (3  3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

Attitude  development,  change,  and  assessment,  in- 
cluding both  Individual  and  mass  persuasion 

640.  Psychodiagnostlcs    1:    Intelligence    Testing. 

(3:3:5)  Prerequisite  acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 

641.  Psychodiagnostlcs  2:  Child  and  Adolescence. 

(3:2:6)  Prerequisite  acceptance  in  clinical  or  school 
psychology 

642.  Psychodiagnostlcs  3:  Adult  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite 
acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

644.  Rorschach  Techniques.  (3:2:5)  Prerequisite:  ac- 
ceptance in  clinical  psychology 

645.  issues  in  Clinical  Psychology.  (3  33)  Prerequi- 
site: acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 


646.  Community  Mental  Health.  (322)  Prerequoiie: 

acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 

651.  Psychopathology.  (3  3:2)  Prerequisite   9  hours  In 
psychology 

658.   (Psych.-OrgB.)   Practicum:   Designing  Training 
Programs.  (3  22) 

Theory  and  method  of  experience-based  workshops 
and    seminars,    emphasizing    management,    leadership, 

and  human  relations  training 

670.  Advanced  Statistics  1.  (332)  Prerequisite  Psych. 
373 

671.  Advanced  Statistics  2.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite  Psych. 
670 

675.  Personality  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  un- 
dergraduate core  courses  and  consent  of  instructor 

678.  Measurement  Theory.  (3  30) 

680.  Psycholtterapy  1:  Child  and  Family.  (3  3  3)  Pre- 
requisite accepiance  in  clinical  psychology 

681.  Psychotherapy  2:  Adult  (33  0)  Prerequisite:  ac- 
ceptance in  clinical  psychology. 

682.  Psychotherapy  3:  Group.  (3:1  6)  Prerequisite   ac- 
ceptance in  clinical  psychology 

683.  Behavior  Modlflcatlon  Therapy.  (3  2  1)  Prerequi- 
site acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 

685.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology  2.  (3:3:0) 

690.  Seminar:  Research  Prot>tems.  (2  2  0) 

69SR.  Independent  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr.Arr.  ea.) 

740R.  Clinical  Practicum.  (3  08  ea  )  Prerequisite:  ac- 
ceptance in  clinical  psychology 

741R.  Practicum  in  Assessment.  (3:0:8  ea.)  Prerequi- 
site: acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 

742R.  Projects  In  Clinical  Psychology.  (308  ea  )  Pre- 
requisite acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

749R.  Clinics  Practicum.  (1-30  3-6  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
acceptance  in  clinical  psychology 

750,  751,  752,  753.  Clinical  internship.  (2040  ea  ) 

Prerequisite  acceptance  m  clinical  psychology 

784R.    Interpersonal    Skllls.(1:0:3)    Prerequisite:    ac- 
ceptance in  clinical  psychology. 

792R.  Seminar  Social  Psychology.  (2  20  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisites  consent  of  instructor;  Psych  -Sociol   350 

795R.  Seminar:  Experimental  Psychology.  (330  ea.) 

Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor 

796R.  Seminar:  Clinical  Psychology.  (22  4  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite accepiance  in  clinical  psychology. 

797R.  Independent  Research.  (1-403-12  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisite consent  of  instructor 

790R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9  Arr  Arr  ea  ) 


Public  Policy  Studies 

See  Government,  Public  Policy  Studies 

Recreation  Education 


Protessora:  Call.  Halen  (Chairman.  273-C  RB),  C  Jen- 
sen. Shaw.  Thorstenson 

Associate  Professors:  deHoyos.  A.  l-leaton.  Hyatt.  Nay- 
lor.  Olsen 

Assistant  Professors:  Hansen.  Palmer 

Instructor.  Hoiiey 

The  Department  of  Recreation  Education  assumes  the 
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responsibility  of  (a)  preparing  professional  recreation 
leaders  for  responsible  positions  with  a  variety  of 
agencies,  (b)  developing  skillful  leaders  for  churcfi  and 
community  programs,  (c)  conducting  a  large  variety  of 
intramural  activities,  (d)  providing  leadership  for  recrea- 
tional clubs,  and  (e)  offering  consultation  services  for 
campus  and  community  organizations.  The  department 
offers  professional  preparation  programs  at  both  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels,  with  several  areas  of 
emphasis  at  each  level. 

Undergraduate  Program 

A  student  who  is  working  on  the  bachelor's  degree  may 
obtain  a  recreation  major,  a  minor,  a  teaching  minor,  or 
a  composite  major. 

Recreation  Education  Major.  Majors  are  required  to 
complete  38  hours  of  core  classes,  and  in  addition  they 
must  select  one  to  three  areas  of  special  emphasis.  In- 
cluded in  the  core  are:  Rec.  Ed.  123,  301,  337,  371, 
387,  407,  505,  480R,  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  BusEd. 
305,  Health  430,  and  physical  education  courses  in  in- 
dividual sports.  Possible  areas  of  emphasis  are:  camp- 
ing education,  community  and  family  recreation,  dance, 
minority  relations,  parks  planning  and  development, 
sports,  therapeutic  recreation,  and  youth-adult  service 
agencies.  Detailed  program  outlines  are  available  at  the 
College  of  Physical  Education  Advisement  Center,  205 
Richards  Building. 

Recreation  Education  Minor.  Students  minoring  in  rec- 
reation education  should  take  the  following  courses: 
RecEd.  123,  301,  337,  407,  and  6  additional  semester 
hours  selected  by  an  adviser  from  the  Recreation  Edu- 
cation Department  (Those  desiring  a  teaching  minor 
should  obtain  a  detailed  outline  which  is  available  at  the 
advisement  center.) 

Composite  Major:  See  Education  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

Intramural  Participation.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  intramural  activities  listed  below,  which 
are  offered  on  a  noncredit  basis.  These  activities  are 
conducted  from  6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  all  day  Saturday. 
Further  information  is  available  at  the  Intramural  Office, 
112  RB. 

Coed  Activity 

Badminton,  bowling,  darts,  golf,  horseshoes,  racquet- 
iDall,  skiing,  softball,  table  tennis,  tennis,  and  volleyball. 

Individual  Sports 

Badminton  (singles  and  doubles),  checkers,  chess, 
handball  (singles  and  doubles),  horseshoes  (singles  and 
doubles),  racquetball  (singles  and  doubles),  table  tennis 
(singles  and  doubles),  and  tennis  (singles  and  doubles). 

Special  Events 

Arm  wrestling,  bicycle  racing,  golf,  obstacle  course, 
road  rally,  swimming,  track  and  field  (coed),  turkey  trot, 
weight  lifting,  and  wrestling. 

Team  Sports 

Basketball  (single  and  coed),  flag  football,  coed  inner 
tube  water  polo,  soccer,  softball  (single  and  coed),  vol- 
leyball (single  and  coed),  and  water  basketball. 


Graduate  Program 

The  master's  degree  program  provides  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Arts  (thesis)  or  Mas- 
ter of  Recreation  Education.  Areas  of  special  emphasis 
include  the  following:  community  school  recreation,  out- 
door recreation,  recreation  administration,  and  thera- 
peutic recreation.  Detailed  program  outlines  are  avail- 
able at  the  department  chairman's  office,  273-C  RB. 
Programs.  Master  of  Arts  (MA),  Master  of  Recreation 
Education  (MR  Ed). 
Entrance  Examination  Required.  English  test. 


Application  Consideration  Dates.  Same  as  GradUi 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 


Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  major  or  minor  In  recrea- 
tion. Upon  special  permission,  students  may  be  admitted 
with  other  undergraduate  work  but  must  complete  se- 
lected prerequisite  classes. 

Fields.  Community  school  leadership,  municipal  recrea- 
tion administration,  outdoor  recreation,  therapeutic  rec- 
reation. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  graduate  minor  in 
a  complementary  discipline. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  26  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min.). 

Required  Courses.  Community  school  option:  RecEd. 
505  or  EdAd.  600,  585,  605,  679R,  692  or  EdAd.  650 
and  696R.  All  other  options:  RecEd.  609,  692,  694,  and 
Stat.  552.  For  further  information,  consult  department 
outline. 

Master  of  Recreation  Education 

Prerequisites.  Undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  recrea- 
tion. Upon  special  permission,  students  may  be  admitted 
with  other  undergraduate  work  but  must  complete  se- 
lected prerequisite  classes. 

Fields.  Community  school  leadership,  municipal  recrea- 
tion administration,  outdoor  recreation,  therapeutic  rec- 
reation. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  graduate  minor  in 

a  complementary  discipline. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  36  semester  hours. 

Required  Courses.  Community  school  option:  RecEd. 
505  or  EdAd.  600,  585,  605,  679R,  692,  or  EdAd.  650 
and  696R.  All  other  options:  Rec.  Ed.  585,  609,  692, 
and  694.  For  further  information,  consult  department 
outline. 


Courses 

123.  Introduction  to  Outdoor  Recreation.  (1:0:2) 
Participation  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  camping  activities. 

223.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  ol  Mountain- 
eering. (2:1:3) 

Climbing;  knowledge  of  food,  climate,  and  clothing; 
practices  for  safety  and  rescue. 
299R.  Mini-Fleldwork  Experience.  (2-3:1 :55Vi) 

Closely  supervised  experience  in  public  and/or  pri- 
vate recreational  programs. 

301.  introduction  to  Recreation.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study 
also. 

Understanding  the  total  field  of  recreation. 

337.  Philosophy  of  Recreation.  (22:0)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-SS) 

The  leisure  era  and  its  challenge  to  the  field  of  recre- 
ation. 

370.  Introduction  to  Recreation  Ttierapy.  (3:2:2) 
Concepts  and  practices  of  recreation  therapy. 

371.  Family  Recreation.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 
Social  activities  for  small  groups  and  families. 

387.  Planning  lor  Social   Recreation.  (2:2:0)  Home 

Study  also. 
Leadership  skills  for  directing  large  social  group)s. 

388.  Leadership  in  Dance.  (2:2:0) 

Experience  and  training   in  dance  for  community, 
school,  and  church  recreation  leaders. 

399R.  Total  Fieidwork  Experience.  (2-9:1 :55'/2) 

Work   with   experienced   directors.    Maximum    of    12 
credit  hours. 
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405.    Scheduling   and    Supervising   Intramural    Play. 

(2:1:1) 

Intramurals  and  tournaments  in  school  and  commu- 
nity programs  Includes  scheduling,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration of  tournament  activity  programs. 

407.  Administration  of  Nelght>orhood  Parks  and 
Community  Centers.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisites  RecEd  301 
337.  387. 

Organization  and  administration  of  playground  and 
community  center  programs 

410.  Problems  and  Trends  In   Outdoor  Recreation. 

(2:2:0) 

Role  of  outdoor  recreation  in  modern  society,  includ- 
ing government  and  nongovernment  functions. 

470.  Tlw  Therapeutic  Recreation  Program.  (212) 
Prerequisite:  RecEd.  370  or  equivalent. 

Organization  and  administration  of  recreational  thera- 
py programs  in  resident  and  nonresident  facilities 

471.  Problems  In  Recreation  tor  the  Neuropsychlatric 
Patient.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisites:  RecEd.  370,  470,  or 
equivalent 

Programming  for  resident,  day-care,  and  out-patient 
facilities  for  emotionally  or  psychologically  disturbed 
patients 

472.  Therapeutic  Recreation  In  Rehabilitation.  (2:1  2) 
Prerequisite:  RecEd  370,  470,  or  equivalent. 

The  rehabilitation  team,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
recreation  therapist  to  other  team  members. 

S02R.  Camping  Workshop.  (22:4  ea  ) 

Training  tor  a  week  in  a  primitive  area.  Maximum  of  4 
credit  hours. 

503.  Administration  of  School  and  Community 
Camps.  (2:2:Arr.) 

Administration  of  camps  and  outdoor  programs;  site 
selection  and  development:  program  planning  and  staff- 
ing. 

SOS.  Administration  of  Community  Recreation.  (3:30) 
Prerequisites:  RecEd.  301.  337 

Facilities,  personnel,  financing,  budgeting,  legal  as- 
pects, and  departmental  organization  of  community  rec- 
reation. 

570.  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  Neurological  Handi- 
caps. (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  RecEd  370,  470,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Recreation  programs  for  individuals  with  neurological 
and  other  handicaps. 

583.  Workshop  In  Recreational  Dance.  (1-2:0:40-80) 

Advanced  techniques  for  teaching  dance  to  recrea- 
tion groups. 

585.  The  Community  School.  (2:2:1)  Home  Study  also 
History,    organization,    funding,    leadership,    facilities, 
and  value  of  the  community  school. 

590R.  Internship  In  Recreation.  (2-9:1:55</2) 

Work   with    experienced   directors    Maximum    of    12 
credit  hours 
805.  Community  School  Administration.  (220) 

Administrative  problems  of  leadership,  organization,  fi- 
nance, legal  aspects,  and  public  relations 
600.    Recreation    Program.   (2:1:Arr)    Prerequisites 
RecEd.  407,  505.  962,  or  consent  of  instructor 

Practicum  in  analysis  and  design  of  community  and 
agency  recreation  programs 

692.  Research  (Methods  In  RecreaUon.  (3  3  0) 

Preparation  of  research  proposal  and  guidelines  lor 
thesis  writing 

694.  Seminar  In  Readings.  (2:2  0) 

Readings   from    professional   lileralure;   group   dis- 
cussion. 
696R.  Seminar  In  Problems.  (1-2:1-2:0  ea.) 

Maximum  of  4  credit  hours. 
698.  Field  Projects.  (1-4  2-5:0) 
699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 


Religious  Instruction 


Ancient  Scripture 

Professors:    R.L.    Anderson,    Bankhead,    Cheesman, 

Patch,  H  D   Peterson.  Rasmussen  (Dean,  144  JSB), 

Ricks 
Associate   Professors:  Brown.   Felt,   Harris.   Matthews 

(Chairman,    124   JKB),   Mesen^.   Nyman.   Parsons, 

Shields,  Taylor. 
Assistant    Professors:    Griggs.    Ledbetter.    Ludlow. 

McConkie 


Undergraduate  Program 

This  department,  along  with  its  companion  Department 
of  Church  History  and  Doctrine,  provides  a  t>asic  ser- 
vice for  all  students  of  the  University  It  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  Religious  Instruction  to  provide  all  students 
the  opportunity  to  grow  and  mature  in  their  religious 
concepts  and  appreciations  as  they  develop  in  their  ac- 
ademic disciplines  at  the  University  After  completion  of 
the  primary  Book  of  Mormon  courses,  students  should 
choose  additional  courses  that  best  suit  their  needs  and 
interests. 

Since  undergraduate  majors  in  religion  are  not  of- 
fered, there  are  no  areas  of  specialization. 

Graduate  Program 

No  graduate  ma|or  is  offered,  but  there  is  a  graduate 
minor  on  both  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels. 

Fields.  Book  of  Mormon,  Old  Testament,  New  Testa- 
ment, Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Requirements.  A  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  of  ap- 
proved course  work  is  required  for  a  minor  in  a  mas- 
ter's program  In  a  doctoral  program  the  number  of 
hours  required  is  determined  by  consultation  with  ttie 
department  offering  the  maior,  but  not  less  than  12  se- 
mester hours  The  department  chairman  must  approve 
the  course  selection  and  appoint  a  committee  represen- 
tative in  each  instance  in  which  a  minor  in  ancient 
scripture  is  sought 

Courses 

121,  122.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (2:2:1 

ea.)  Home  Study  also  (G-R) 

Origin,  content,  and  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon (Returned  missionaries  should  take  upper-division 
courses  421  and  422  ) 

211,  212.  (Also  21 1R,  21 2R  for  Jerusalem  Study 
Abroad  students)  The  New  Testament.  (2  2  0  ea ) 
Home  Study  also  (G-R) 

Course  211  deals  with  the  Gospels.  Course  212  with 
the  Book  of  Acts,  Paul,  and  the  literature  of  the  early 
Church 

301,  302.  (Also  301 R,  302R  for  Jerusalem  Study 
Abroad  students)  The  Old  Testament.  (2  2  0  ea  ) 
Home  Study  also  (G-R) 

Course  301  is  an  introduction  to  the  structure  and 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  1  Kings 
11    Course  302  considers  1  Kings  12  to  Malachi 

304.  Writings  of  Isaiah.  (2  0  0) 

A  course  to  enhance  appreciation  of  historical,  pro- 
phetic, doctrinal,  and  literary  values  of  Isaiah,  empha- 
sizing latter-day  interpretation  and  application 

327.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  (2  2  0)  Home  Study 
also  (G-R) 
Origin  and  content  of  the  Pearl  of  Groat  Price. 

391R.  Special  Studies  In  Religion.  (110  ea  )  Home 

Study  also 

421,  422.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (2:2:0 

ea )  (G-R) 
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The  origin,  content,  and  teachings  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (for  returned  missionaries  and  mature  stu- 
dents). 

501.  Analysis  of  th«  Old  Testament:  The  Pentateuch 
and  Historical  Books.  (33:0) 

502.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophetic  Books. 

(2:2:0) 

503.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  Poetic  and  Wis- 
dom Literature.  (220) 

S10R.  Special  Topics  In  Ancient  Scripture.  (2-3:2-3:0 
ea.) 
Special  topics  in  scriptural  themes. 

511.  The  Gospels.  (2  2  0) 

512.  Paul's  Life  and  Letters.  (2:2:0) 

513.  The  General   Epistles   and  the  Apocalypse. 

(2:2:0) 

514.  Historical  Background  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2:2:0) 

521,  522.  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  1,  2.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

523.  External   Evidence  of  the   Book  of  Mormon. 

(2:2:0) 

527.   History  and   Doctrines   of  the  Peari   of  Great 
Price.  (3:3:0) 

606.  Tlie  Apocrypha  and  Pseudeplgrapha.  (2:2:0) 

610R.  Graduate  Seminar  in  Ancient  Scripture  (1-6:1- 
2:0  ea.) 

620R.  Readings  in  Ancient  Scripture.  (1-600  ea.) 


Church  History  and  Doctrine 

Professors:  Backman,  Barron,  Berrett,  Bowen,  Cowan, 
Hartshorn,  Horsley,  Palmer,  M.  Peterson,  Turner. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  G.  Anderson,  W.  K.  Ander- 
son, Cannon,  Fugal,  Garrard,  Pace,  Porter  (Chair- 
man, 124  JSB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Cook,  Moss,  Often,  Perkins,  Ste- 
venson. 

The  Department  of  Church  History  and  Doctrine  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  events  and  processes  that  have  made 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  what  it 
is  today. 


Undergraduate  Program 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  available  in  the  De- 
partment of  Church  History  and  Docthne. 


Graduate  Program 

Minor  Only 

No  graduate  major  is  offered  in  the  department,  but 
there  is  a  graduate  minor  on  both  the  master's  and 
doctoral  levels. 

Prerequisites.  RelC.  341,  342.  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  The  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
by  B.  H   Roberts. 

Fields.  Christian  history,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  LDS 
history,  theology,  and  world  religions. 

Requirements.  A  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  of  ap- 
proved course  work  is  required  for  a  minor  in  a  mas- 
ter's program.  In  a  doctoral  program  the  number  of 
hours  required  is  determined  by  consultation  with  the 
department  offering  the  major,  but  it  must  not  be  less 
than  12  semester  hours  The  department  chairman  must 
approve  the  course  selection  and  appoint  a  committee 
representative  in  each  instance  in  which  a  minor  in 
Church  history  and  doctrine  is  sought. 


Courses 

130.  Fundamentals  of  the  Gospel.  (220) 

Supplements  local  priesthood  missionary  preparation 
through  scripture  study,  religious  history,  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Correlates  with  the  Uniform  System  for 
Teaching  Families. 

231,  232  (Also  231 R,  232R  for  all  Semester  Abroad 
students  ottier  than  those  in  the  Jerusalem  program). 
The  Gospel  in  Principle  and  Practice.  (2:2:0  ea.) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 

Considering  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
light  of  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  today's 
youth. 

261.    (RelC.-Geneal.)    Introduction    to    Genealogy. 

(2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 

Genealogical  concepts,  doctrinal  background,  essen- 
tial record  sources,  modern  research  methods,  numer- 
ous genealogical  forms  and  their  uses,  successful  cor- 
respondence, writing  biographies  and  autobiographies, 
using  the  Genealogical  Society  Library,  and  starling  a 
book  of  remembrance. 

324,  325.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 

Origin  and  content  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
Course  324  discusses  the  history  of  Sections  1  through 
70  Course  325  considers  Sections  71  through  136. 

333.  Teachings  of  the  Living  Prophets.  (2:2:0)  Home 
Study  also.  (G-R) 

Doctrines  of  the  gospel,  emphasizing  teachings  of  the 
living  prophets  and  recent  conference  reports. 

334.  Priesthood  and  the  LWing  Church.  (2:2:0)  (G-R) 
Basic  principles  of  Church  government,  including 

doctrine  of  the  priesthood,  procedures  of  Church  corre- 
lation, and  functions  of  special  Church  agencies. 

335.  Mormonism  and   Modern  Scientific  Thought. 

(2:2:0)  (G-R) 

Significant  theological-philosophical  concepts  in  Mor- 
monism, as  they  relate  to  scientific  assumptions  in- 
volving God,  man,  and  the  universe. 

338.  Your  Religious  Problems.  (2:2:0)  (G-R) 
Problems  pertaining  to  the  individual  student. 

341.  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  to  1846.  (2:2:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 

Chronological  study  of  Church  history  and  doctrine. 

342.  Latter-day  Saint  Church   History  after  1846. 

(2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 
Chronological  study  of  Church  history  and  doctrine. 

344.  The  Church  In  the  Twentieth  Century.  (2:2:0)  (G- 

R) 

Organizational  development,  programs,  literature, 
teachings,  and  biographies  of  Church  leaders. 

351.  Mormonism  and  the  Worid's  Religions.  (2:2:0) 
(G-R) 

Survey  of  non-Christian  religions  and  comparisons 
with  Mormon  doctrine. 

352.  Mormonism  and  the  ChrisUan  Tradition.  (2:2:0) 
(G-R) 

Historical  Christianity  from  its  inception  to  the  present. 

353.  American  Christianity  and  the  Rise  of  Mormon- 
ism. (2:2:0)  (G-R) 

Historical  roots  and  beliefs  of  the  major  Christian 
faiths  of  America,  emphasizing  Mormonism. 

362.  (RelC.-Geneal.)  Genealogy  and  the  LDS  Family. 

(2:2:0)  (G-R)  Prerequisite:  RelC.  261 . 

Methods  of  research,  indexes,  filing,  records,  family 
histories,  and  family  organizations.  (Refer  to  the  Geneal- 
ogy section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  courses.) 

365.  Applying  Gospel  Principles  in  Church  Youth 
Programs.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-R) 
370.  Introduction  to  Teaching  Seminary.  (22:0)  (G-R) 
Philosophy,  objectives,  subject-matter  areas,  and  re- 
lated problems  associated  with  religious  education  at 
the  secondary  level. 
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390R.  Special  Studies  In  Religion.  (V 1  0  ea  ) 

391R.  Special  Studies  In  Religion.  (1  10  ea  )  Home 
Study  also 

392R.  Special  Studies  In  Religion.  (1  1  0  ea  ) 

Topical  studies  based  on  student  interest  and  teacher 
expertise   For  senior  students  only 

471.   Metttods  ot  Teaching  Seminary.  (22:0)  (G-R) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
For  prospective  seminary  teachers 

473.  Seminary  Student  Teaching.  (200)  Prerequisite 
ReIC   471. 
Evaluation  of  prospective  seminary  teachers 

490R.  Senior  Seminar  In  Religion.  (110  ea  )  (G-R) 

491R.  Senior  Seminar  In  Religion.  (1  1  0  ea  )  (G-R) 

524,  525.  Analysis  ol  the  Doctrine  artd  Covenants  1, 

2.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

530.  LOS  Theology.  (2  2  0) 

540R.  Special  Topics  In  Church  History  and  Doc- 
trine. (2-3:2-3.0  ea.)  Home  Study  also  but  restricted  to 
commissioned  and  prospective  chaplains. 

Topics  include  Joseph  Smith's  thought.  LDS  theology, 
schismatic  movements  in  Mormon  history,  historical  set- 
ting of  Mormonism.  comparative  American  religions, 
Near  Eastern  religions,  etc 

541.  Documents  ol  LOS  Church  History  (1820-1839). 

(3:3:0) 

542.  Documents  ol  LDS  Church  History  (1839-1850). 
(3:3:0) 

543.  Documents  ol  LDS  Church  History  (1850-1900). 

(3:3:0) 

544.  Documents  ol  LDS  Church  History  (1900  to 
Present).  (3:30) 

551.  History  ol  the  Early  Church  through  the  Fourth 
Century.  (3:3:0) 

552.  Medieval  and  Relormation  Christianity.  (3  30) 

553.  History  ol  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century.  (3  3  0) 

555.  Comparative  World  Religions.  (2  2  0) 

556.  Comparative  World  Religions.  (2  2  0) 

640R.  Graduate  Seminar  In  Church  History  and  Doc- 
trine. (1-6:1-2:0  ea) 

Topics  include  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  LDS 
Church  history,  LDS  theology.  Christian  history.  Chris- 
tian theology,  world  religions,  etc 

650R.  Readings  In  Church  History  and  Doctrine.  (1- 

6:0:0  ea.) 

Topics  include  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  LDS 
Church  history.  LDS  theology,  Christian  history.  Chris- 
tian theology,  world  religions,  etc. 


Social  Science 


Course 

100.  American  Heritage.  (3  3  1) 

A  synthesis  of  American  constitutional  and  economic 
principles,  and  patterns  of  historical  development. 


Assistant  Protessors:  R.  Johnson.  J.  Smith,  B.  Johr>- 
son 

Sociology 
Undergraduate  Program 

Two  majors  are  offered  in  the  Department  ot  Socwiogy 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  sociology 
and  social  work  A  minor  is  also  offered  in  sociology 
The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  organized  into  four 
tracks 

Prolesslonal  Sociology.  Students  who  select  the  pro- 
fessional sociology  track  should  plan  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vanced degree  and  become  professional  sociologists- 
experts  who  will  teach,  conduct  research,  write,  consult, 
etc 

Applied  Sociology.  Students  in  the  applied  sociology 
track  have  a  primary  interest  in  utilizing  sociological 
knowledge  rather  than  in  producing  new  knowledge 
Such  diverse  occupational  endeavors  as  community 
planning,  industrial  relations,  governmental  service, 
crime  control,  recreation,  and  others  might  t>e  included 
under  applied  sociology 

(aeneral  Sociology.  The  general  sociology  track  pro- 
vides students  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  background  lor 
such  areas  as  business,  work  within  various  social 
agencies,  or  preparation  tor  marriage  and  parenthood 
This  track  would  also  be  helpful  lor  students  who  are 
preparing  to  do  further  study  in  law,  medcine.  or  den- 
tistry 

Secondary  Teaching.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  employment  in  secondary  schools  shoukl 
select  this  track  and  complete  the  requirements  for  sec- 
ondary school  certification  as  given  in  the  Department 
of  Education  section  of  this  catalog 

Requirements  lor  Majors 

Required  Core.  Students  who  enter  any  ot  the  tracks 
are  required  to  take  the  following  courses  Sociol  111. 
205,  31 1 ,  300.  320,  and  350  Sociol  305  may  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  both  Sociol  205  and  300.  Other  electtves 
should  be  taken  for  a  minimum  total  of  33  hours  All  un- 
dergraduate sociology  majors  are  required  to  pass  each 
core  course  with  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  higher  in  order 
to  have  these  courses  count  toward  completion  of  grad- 
uation requirements 

other  Required  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  required 
core,  the  following  courses  are  recommended  to  stu- 
dents in  the  following  tracks: 

Prolesslonal  Sociology:  112,  245.  330,  380,  411 

Applied  Sociology:  115.  330,  380.  411,  430 

General  Sociology;  115.  370,  411 

Secortdary  Teachlr>g:  Students  selecting  this  track  are 
required  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  core  courses,  Sociol 
112.  526,  and  either  330  or  380  Other  courses  se- 
lected as  electives  must  be  from  the  following  list  So- 
ciol 115,  223.  245,  352,  357.  381.  383.  389.  and  411. 
Secondary  teaching  majors  are  also  required  to  take 
SecEd  476  and  Health  362 

Undergraduate  Minors  In  Sociology 

Sociol  1 1 1  is  recommended  and  a  total  of  1 5  hours  Is 
required  Ttie  student  may  choose  other  courses  ac- 
cording to  personal  area  of  interest  For  a  secondary 
education  minor,  see  Sociology  under  the  Educatk>n 
section  ot  this  catalog 


Sociology 


Prolessors:  Bahr,  Blake,  Bradford.  Brower,  Chadwick. 

Christiansen,  Condle  (Chairman.  121  KMHW),  Craig. 

Duke,   (Graduate   Coordinator,    125   KMHW),   Kunz, 

Larsen,  Peterson,  W  Smith,  Staley.  Warner 
Associate    Prolessors:    Albrecht,    DeHoyos.    England, 

Seggar,  Spencer 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  ScierKe  (M  S  ),  Doctor  of  Phitoso- 
phy  (PhD) 

Master  of  Science 

Requirements.   (1)   Completion   of   a   minimum   ot   30 
hours  ol  graduate  work,  including  at  least  15  hours  ol 
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formal  course  work  in  sociology  and  at  least  6  hours  on 
a  thesis  or  research  project;  (2)  demonstration  of  com- 
petence in  the  following  tool  areas:  sociological  theory, 
research  methods,  and  statistics;  (3)  completion  of  an 
acceptable  thesis  or  research  project;  and  (4)  an  oral 
examination  on  the  thesis  or  research  project  and 
course  work. 

Required  Courses.  Socio!.  600,  606.  610. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisite,  (blaster's  degree  in  sociology  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 

Fields.  Family  sociology,  family  studies,  social  organiza- 
tion, social  psychology 
Minors  Permissible.  An  approved  minor  field. 

Requirements.  (1)  Completion  of  60  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  graduate  work,  including  at  least  48  semes- 
ter hours  of  graduate  work  in  sociology  completed  in 
graduate  status,  exclusive  of  the  doctoral  dissertation 
and  the  master's  thesis;  (2)  demonstration  of  com- 
petence at  the  doctoral  level  in  the  following  tool  areas, 
both  by  completion  of  required  course  work  and  exam- 
ination: sociological  theory,  research  methods,  and  sta- 
tistics; (3)  demonstration  of  competence  by  adequate 
performance  in  a  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
two  of  the  following  special  areas:  social  organization, 
social  psychology,  deviant  behavior,  race  and  ethnic  re- 
lations, family  sociology,  demography  and  human  ecolo- 
gy; (4)  preparation  and  oral  defense  of  a  dissertation 
project  prospectus;  (5)  completion  and  oral  defense  of 
an  acceptable  dissertation , 

Required  Courses.  All  courses  required  for  the  fvlaster 
of  Science  degree  in  sociology  or  their  equivalent  and 
Sociol,  700,  706,  and  71 1 ,  plus  at  least  9  hours  of 
graduate  course  work  in  each  of  the  two  special  areas 
selected  for  comprehensive  examinations. 

Graduate  Minor  In  Sociology 

Students  working  toward  a  master's  degree  in  another 
department  may  complete  a  minor  in  sociology  by  satis- 
factorily completing  Sociol.  610  plus  graduate  semester 
hours  in  areas  related  to  their  major  specialization,  as 
approved  by  their  advisory  committee. 

Students  working  toward  a  doctoral  degree  in  another 
department  with  a  minor  in  sociology  must,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  member  of  their  committee  from  the  sociol- 
ogy faculty,  outline  a  program  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  student.  The  student  selects  a  specialty 
area  from  the  fields  listed  previously  and  must  take  the 
same  comprehensive  examination  given  to  students 
from  the  Department  of  Sociology  who  have  selected 
that  area. 


Sociology  Courses 

111.  Introductory  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-SS) 

Foundation  course  for  all  sociological  study.  How  so- 
cial organization  attects  human  behavior. 

112.  Modern   Social   Problems.  (3:3:0)   Home   Study 
also.  (G-SS) 

Analysis  of  forces  that  produce  war,  crime,  divorce, 
suicide,  race  friction,  etc.,  alleviation  and  prevention 
programs. 

115.  Applied  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G- 
SS) 

Sociological  principles  and  findings  in  such  fields  as 
teaching,  business  and  industry,  nursing,  military  life, 
and  medicine. 

205.   Applied   Social   Statistics.   (3:3:0)   Home   Study 
also. 

Elementary  statistical  procedures.  Emphasizes  de- 
scriptive techniques  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data. 


223.  Racial  and  Minority-Group  Relations.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS) 

Social  relations  among  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups. 

245.  World  Populations.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Relationship  of  population  factors  to  problems  en- 
countered in  education,  labor,  and  government. 

300.  Methods  of  Research  In  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-SS)  Prerequisite;  Sociol.  111  or  equiva- 
lent or  consent  of  instructor. 

Tools  of  research  and  electronic  data  processing  and 
analysis. 

305.  Introductory  Social  Research.  (5:5:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Sociol.  1 1 1  or  equivalent. 

Problem  formulation,  data  collection,  statistical  analy- 
sis, writing,  and  presentation  of  results. 

311.  Sociological  Analyses.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Introduction  to  and  evaluation  of  current  theories  of 
social  behavior. 

31 5R.  Field  Experience  In  Applied  Sociology.  (1-3:1- 
3:2-6  ea.)  Prerequisite:  previous  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  Sociol.  115. 

Practical  experience  with  community  organizations; 
concurrent  seminars. 

320.  Social  Organization.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol.  111. 

How  social  interactions,  groups,  institutions,  roles, 
statuses,  and  culture  affect  human  behavior. 

325.  Introduction  to  the  Society  of  Religion.  (3:3:0) 

(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Factors  influencing  the  origin,  growth,  and  organiza- 
tional development  of  religious  systems. 

329.  Medical   Sociology.   (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite: 

Sociol.  1 1 1  or  Psych.  111. 

Social  epidemiology,  the  sick  role,  sociocultural  defini- 
tions of  and  responses  to  illness,  and  the  organization 
of  medical-health  delivery  systems. 

330.  Theory  of  Social   Change  and   Modernization. 

(3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Factors,  processes,  and  directions  of  social  change  in 
contemporary  society  from  diverse  theoretical  points  of 
view. 

350.  (Soclol.-Psych.)  Introduction  to  Social  Psycholo- 
gy. (3:3:0)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciol. 1 1 1  or  Psych.  111. 

Nature  of  social  influences;  socialization;  concepts  of 
norm,  role  status;  development  of  beliefs  and  attitudes; 
leadership;  group  processes. 

351.  Analysis  of  the  Communication  Process.  (2:2:0) 
(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Selected  social  effects  of  the  communication  process. 

352.  Collective  Behavior.  (2:2:0)  (G-SS) 
Mass  behavior:  mobs,  riots,  and  crowds. 

355.  (Soclol.-Psych.-Zool.)  Socloblology.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
SS) 

Animal  and  human  group  behavior,  emphasizing  moti- 
vation, altruism,  aggression,  communication,  and  repro- 
ductive and  parental  behavior.  Offered  Winter  Semester. 

357.  (Sociol. -Psych.)  Interpersonal  Growth  and 
Group  Processes.  (3:1:4)  Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Building  and  systematic  study  of  processes  that  facil- 
itate more  effective  interpersonal  relationships  and 
group  functioning. 

361.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Family  Relationships.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

Interaction  and  interpersonal  relationships  through 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle;  influence  of  the  family  on 
its  members  in  developing  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  patterns. 

365.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

Demographic  and  societal  factors  affecting  aging, 
agencies  serving  older  citizens,  and  the  role  of  the  com- 
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munity  in  solving  problems  of  the  aged  Required  for 
students  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gerontology  Center 
Training  Program   Oflered  Fall  Semester 

370.  The  Sociology  ol  Urban  Lite.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 

Norms,  social  controls,  and  social  processes  in  both 
historical  and  contemporary  perspectives 

380.  Deviance  and  Social  Control.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS)  Pre- 
requisite: SocKDl   112. 

Theories  of  deviance:  programs  tor  prevention  and 
treatment,  emphasizing  typ)es.  techniques,  and  con- 
sequences of  social  control  programs 

381.  Introductory  Criminology  artd  Penology.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

Nature  and  extent  of  cnminal  behavior,  current  theory 
and  research  related  to  causes  of  crime  and  treatment 
of  criminals 

383.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (32:0)  Home  Study  also 
(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111 

Lawlessness  of  children  and  adolescents:  causation, 
treatment,  prevention,  and  outlook 

389.  Social  Aspects  of  Mental  Health.  (3  3  0)  (G-SS) 
Home  Study  also. 

Personality  disorders  and  emotional  maladjustments 
which  originate  in  group  lite:  social  causation,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  mental  ills 

390R.  Special  Topics  In  Contemporary  Sociology.  i1- 

3:1-3:0  ea  )  Home  Study  also   (G-SS)  Prerequisite  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year 

398R.   People  and   Cultures  around  the  World.   1 1  - 

3:Arr  :Arr  ea.)  Home  Study  also  (G-SS) 

Analyzes  the  principal  sociological  aspects  of  those 
societies  included  in  the  BYU  Travel  Study  tours 

411.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  (33:0)  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisites  Sociol.  211  and  300 

Development  of  prominent  sociological  theories  and 
the  contnbutions  of  outstanding  theorists. 

412.  Contemporary  Theory.  (33:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
sites: Sociol  211.  300.  and  41 1 

Contributions  to  and  trends  in  sociological  theory 
since  1950 

430.  Planned  Change  and  Community  OrganlzaUon 
and  Action.  (330)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite  Sociol.  330 

Prescriptive  models  and  strategies  of  planned  change 

504.  Malhematical  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: Math   105 

Mathematical  techniques  of  simulating  and  modeling 
social  processes 

521.  Complex  Organizations.  (3:30)  (G-SS)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor 

Theoretical  approaches  and  empirical  studies  of  in- 
dustries, military,  university  systems,  hospitals,  etc 

522.  Social  Stratification.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol 
111. 

Status.  Class,  and  power  systems  m  various  societies 

525.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (22  0) 

Influences  of  social  (actors  in  the  development  of  vari- 
ous religious  systems 

526.  Sociology  of  Education.  (2  2  0)  (G-SS) 

Social  origins  of  goals  and  curricula;  theories  of 
change  and  control,  and  the  nature  of  achievement  m 
education 

552.  Personality:  Culture  and  Society.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Sociol    111  or  Psych    111 

The  role  ol  culture  and  society  m  the  terming  and 
functioning  of  personality  Compares  various  peoples 
and  cultures 

555.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Group  Dynamics.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite: Sociol  -Psych   350 

560.  (Soclol.-CDFH)  Contemporary  Theortes  about 
the  Family.  (330)  Prerequisite  CDFR  460:  consent  of 
nstructor. 


Contemporary  theories  and  research  atXHJt  the  family, 
emphasizing  role,  exchange,  and  systems  theories 

561.  The  Family  institution.  (3  3  0) 

Ttie  family  in  different  societies,  problems  created  by 
various  family  systems 

565.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (2  2  0) 

Demographic  and  societal  factors  affecting  aging. 
Agencies  serving  okler  citizens  and  role  of  the  commu- 
nity in  resolving  problems  of  the  aged 

590R.  Special  Topics  In  Sociology.  (1-3  1-30  ea  )  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor 

595R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-30  2-6  ea  ) 

600.  (SocloL-CDFR)   Advanced   Research   Methods. 

(3  3  0)  Prerequisite  Sociol   300  or  consent  ot  instructor 

601.  (Sociol.-CDFR)   Seminar   In   Survey   Research. 

(3  3:0)  Prerequisites  Sociol  300  or  equivalent  graduate 
standing  in  sociology  or  allied  discipline 

Survey  research  techniques  of  the  tiehaviorai  sci- 
ences, emphasizing  research  and  sampling  designs 

602.  (Sociol.-CDFR)  Experimental  Design  In  Sociolo- 
gy. (3  3  0)  Prerequisites  Sociol  300  or  equivalent, 
graduate  standing  m  sociology  or  allied  discipline 

603R.  (Sociol.-CDFR)  Research  PracUcum.  (3  i  6  ea  ) 

Prerequisites  Sociol  606  and  consent  of  instructor 

606.  Intermediate  Statistics.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite  So- 
ciol 205 

Hypothesis  leslmg  and  decision  making  for  sociok>- 
gists 

610.  Seminar  In  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Sociol  411  and  412 

Structural-tunctionalism.  conflict  theory,  general  sys- 
tems theory,  exchange  theory,  and  symbolic  inter- 
aclionism 

611.  Seminar  In  Sociological  Theory  Building.  (22:0) 

Prerequisite  Sociol  610 

612.  Seminar  In  the  Development  ol  Sociologtcal 
Theory.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite  Sociol  610 

Contributions  of  sociological  theorists  including  Durk- 
heim,  Weber  Pareto.  and  Simmel 
620.  Theory  and  Research  in  Social  Organization. 
(3:3:0)  Prerequisite  admission  to  graduate  sociotogy 
programs,  others  in  graduate  program  by  consent  of  in- 
structor 

Graduate  survey  ot  the  field  of  social  organization  and 
the  core  subfieids  therein 
623.  Seminar  In  Race  and  Ethnic  Rotations.  (3  3  0) 

630.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Attitude  Change.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

Ttieories  of  attitude  development,  change,  and  as- 
sessment, focusing  on  txjth  individual  and  mass  per- 
suasion 

650.  Advanced  Soctal  Psychology.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
site admission  to  graduate  socioksgy  program:  others  in 
graduate  program  by  consent  ot  instructor 

660.  Familial  Rote  Structure.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciol -CDFR  361 

Characteristics  and  problems  ot  family  roles  m  various 
societies,  emphasizing  the  United  Stales 
670.   Contemporary   Urban   Soctal   Structure.  (33:0) 
Prerequisite  Sociol  370 

Research-oriented  examination  of  social  forces  in 
contemporary  urt5an  life  which  influerKe  patterns  of  hu- 
man interaction 

681 R.  Seminar  In  Deviance,  Crinne,  and  Corrections. 
(3  3  0  ea  )  Prerequisites  Sociol   1 1 1  and  381 

Research  and  theory  concernir>g  criminal  typologies. 
A  diagnostic  course  to  comptemeni  Sociol  582 
692R.   (Sociol.-CDFR)   Seminar   in   Family   RetaMon- 
ships.  (1-2  1-2  0  ea  ) 

Tfie  premarital  dyad  the  manlai  dyad,  ana  issues  m 
family  interaction  and  familial  roles 
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697R.  Directed  Research.  (1-3:0:2-6  ea.) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr.) 

700.  Sociological  Measurement  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites: 
Socio!. -CDFR  600,  Sociol.  606  and  706. 

Unidimensional  and  muitidinnensionai  measurement 
tectiniques,  emphasizing  theoretical,  methodological, 
and  substantive  consequences  of  technique  selection. 

706.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
site: Sociol.  606. 
Factor,  multivariate,  and  covariate  analysis. 

711.  Sociological  Theory  and  Theory  Building.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisites:  Sociol -CDFR  600,  Sociol.  606,  610,  and 
8  hours  additional  sociological  theory. 

Exploration  of  latest  contributions  to  theory  and  cur- 
rent endeavors  in  the  construction  of  sociological  theo- 
ries. 

720R.  Seminar:  Social  Organization.  (1-3:1-3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  Sociol.  1 1 1  and  320. 

750.  Seminar:  Social  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Sociol. -Psych.  350  and  consent  of  instructor. 

792R.  (Socloi.-CDFR)  Seminar  In  Family  Relations. 

(1-2:1-2:0  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9  Arr.:Arr  ea  ) 


Social  Work 

Professor  Shumway. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  DeHoyos.  E.  Gibbons  (Direc- 
tor. 142  FOB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Nalder.  Pearson. 

Adjunct  Professor:  V.  Brown.  Jr. 

Special  instructors:  Burgoyne,  Carroll.  Christensen,  K. 
Christiansen,  Cowen,  Dixon,  Morris,  Rowley,  Solie, 
Terry,  Timms.  Williams. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Social  Work  Program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  following  objectives: 

1 .  Provide  for  immediate  entry  into  employment  at  the 
bachelor  degree  level  of  social  work  practice. 

2.  Prepare  students  for  graduate  professional  social 
work  education  and  postgraduate  effort. 

3.  Assist  students  for  other  graduate  professional  pro- 
grams where  the  principles  of  social  work  practice 
are  utilized. 

4.  Encourage  social  understanding  and  personal  devel- 
opment in  participation  for  the  responsibilities  of  fam- 
ily life,  church  service,  community  leadership,  and 
basic  citizenship. 

5.  Equip  students  to  move  forward  objectively,  evaluate 
lite  realistically,  and  prepare  them  to  be  responsible 
change  agents. 

6.  Recruit  prospective  social  workers. 

7.  Strengthen  the  profession  of  social  work. 

8.  Encourage  cross-fertilization  in  behavioral  disciplines. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  undergraduate  major  in  social  work  seeks  to  pre- 
pare students  for  immediate  job  placement  in  beginning- 
level  positions  in  such  agencies  as  family  services,  juve- 
nile court,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  probation  and 
parole.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Red  Cross,  child  wel- 
fare, mental  health,  corrections,  youth  rehabilitation, 
Community  Action,  etc.  A  majority  of  the  positions  are 
available  in  county,  state,  and  federal  programs  and  are 
often  subject  to  legislative  selection  and  support.  With 
the  exception  of  private  agencies,  most  positions  are 
subject  to  and  protected  by  Merit  Entrance  Exam- 
inations. The  curriculum  also  leads  to  greater  profes- 
sionalization  found  in  the  training  of  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  and  related  disciplines. 

Required  Courses.  Students  in  social  work  are  required 
to  take  a  prescribed  combination  of  sociology  and  so- 


cial work  classes  for  a  minimum  total  of  38  hours.  In 
addition  to  Sociol.  112.  205.  and  300,  students  majoring 
in  social  work  are  also  required  to  take  at  least  one 
race  relations  course.  The  social  work  core  require- 
ments are:  SocWk  360,  362,  364,  366,  460R,  plus  an 
additional  6  hours  of  social  work  electives.  The  electives 
must  be  selected  from  social  work  courses  identified 
as  SocWk  390R  and/or  those  with  course  listings  from 
SocWk.  461  through  466.  An  approved  field  experience 
(SocWk.  460R)  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  junior 
or  senior  year.  An  absolute  minimum  of  300  hours  of 
social  service  agency  experience  is  necessary  lor  grad- 
uation, with  5  semester  hours  of  credit  being  issued  for 
each  1 50  hours  of  field  experience  along  with  its  weekly 
integrating  seminar  (SocWk  460R).  It  therefore  requires 
two  full  semesters  of  field  experience  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement. Summer  social  service  employment  may 
quality  for  credit;  however,  arrangements  and  approval 
must  be  obtained  prior  to  the  experience  or  no  credit 
can  be  given  A  social  work  major  also  requires  an  ap- 
proved minor.  Suggested  minors  are  psychology  and 
child  development  and  family  relationships.  Other  minors 
are  accepted  only  through  consultation  with  the  student 
adviser. 

Application  to  Major  In  Social  Worl(.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted as  majors  only  upon  formal  application  and  after 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  program  faculty.  Admission 
may  be  requested  anytime  after  the  third  semester  of  a 
student's  college  work  and  upon  the  completion  of 
SocWk.  360.  Application  must  be  made  no  later  than 
eight  weeks  before  the  semester  in  which  the  student 
desires  to  enroll  in  SocWk.  460R.  When  a  student  is  for- 
mally accepted  as  a  major,  his  or  her  course  sequence 
is  then  outlined  for  the  entire  program  and  a  minor  Is 
approved.  Without  clearance,  a  student  cannot  register 
tor  the  required  field  experience  (460R). 

Social  Woric  Minor.  Social  work  is  not  offered  as  a  mi- 
nor. 


Social  Work  Courses 

360.  introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Worlc.  (3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-SS) 

The  institution  of  social  welfare  and  the  profession  of 
social  work. 

362.  Introduction  to  the  Social  Services:  Individual. 

(4:3:2)  (G-SS)  Prerequisite:  SocWk.  360  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Basic  values,  principles,  and  techniques  used  in  so- 
cial casework  services. 

364.  introduction  to  Social  Services:  Group.  (3:30) 
(G-SS)  Prerequisite:  SocWk.  362  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Philosophy,  principles,  and  dynamics  of  social  group 
work. 

366.  Social  Legislation.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Process  and  impact  of  social  legislation  and  law  upon 
social  services. 

367.  Social  Services  for  the  Aging.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

Process  and  impact  of  social  services  delivery  sys- 
tems upon  the  aged.  Required  for  students  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Gerontology  Center  training  program. 

390R.  Special  Topics  In  Social  Woric.  (3:3:0  ea.)  (G- 
SS)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year  on  basis  of 
current  need. 

460R.  Field  Experience  In  Social  Worlc.  (5:2:6  ea.) 
Prerequisites:  SocWk.  360  and  362.  For  majors  only. 

Practical  experience  in  social  service  agencies  plus 
seminars  to  examine  the  relationship  between  theo- 
retical concepts  and  practice. 

461.  Advanced  Social  Work  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Current  social  work  practice  theory;  emphasizing  mi' 
cro-level  intervention. 
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462.  Communlcallon*  Organization  and  Delivery  Sya- 
taina.  (330)  Prerequisle  consent  of  instructor 

Practice  course;  emphasizes  macrolevel  strategies  of 
intervention,  stresses  theory,  and  role  of  social  planners 

403.  CWW  Welfare  Servtcee.  (3  30)  Prerequisite   con- 
sent of  instructor 

Practice  and  theory  of  child  protection,  adoption  fos- 
ter care,  etc 

464.  Intervention  with  Minority  Clients.  (3:3  0)  Prereq- 
uisite- consent  of  instructor 

Specific  factors  affecting  social  work  intervention  with 
clients  of  ethnic  and  sutx:ultural  groups. 

485.  Therapeutic  Communication*.  (303)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor 
Experiential  learning  situations 

466.   System*   Theory  and   Development  Proce**. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 

Current  literature  related  to  management  of  human 
services 

567.  Social  Service*  lor  the  Aging.  (33  0)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor 

Process  and  impact  of  social  service  delivery  systems 
upon  the  aged  Required  for  students  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Gerontology  Center  training  program. 
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Professor*:   Carter,    Faulkner,    Hilton   (Chairman,    204 

TMCB),  Nielson,  Rencher,  Richards 
A**oclato  Profe**or*:  Beus,  Bryce,  Chnstensen,  Cran- 

dall,  Hendrix. 

Undergraduate  Program 

Objective  decision  making  in  ttie  face  of  uncertainty  is 
the  challenge  facing  everyone  in  today's  world.  Utilizing 
such  methods  as  the  design  and  analysis  of  experi- 
ments, survey  sampling,  regression  analysis,  operations 
research,  and  probability  theory,  the  statistician  is  able 
to  make  decisions  that  are  useful  to  the  social  scientist, 
the  biologist,  the  ecologist,  the  economist,  and  all 
people  who  collect  data.  Typical  decisions  might  be  the 
predicted  outcomes  of  the  upcoming  election,  the  best 
combinations  of  treatments  to  increase  yields  (respon- 
ses), a  sampling  scheme  tor  incoming  goods  to  locate 
bad  lots.  etc. 

The  curriculum  in  statistics  is  designed  to  (1)  equip 
students  with  these  kinds  of  decision-making  skills  for 
careers  as  professional  statisticians  in  industrial  organi- 
zations, government  agencies,  universities,  and  research 
institutes,  and  (2)  to  provide  an  integrated  series  of 
courses  that  will  serve  the  entire  University  by  providing 
technical  tools  which  can  be  applied  in  many  subject 
matter  areas 

Statistics  plays  a  key  role  in  the  fiek)  of  actuarial  sci- 
ence. An  actuary  is  an  executive  professionally  trained 
in  the  science  of  mathematical  probabilities 

The  actuarial  profession  requires  a  good  mathemati- 
cal aptitude,  including  thorough  grounding  in  calculus, 
probability,  and  statistics  Economics,  accounting,  fi- 
nance, business  management,  and  liberal  arts  courses 
provide  additional  foundation  for  the  broad  perspective 
needed  by  a  practicing  actuary 

The  tsachekjr  s  degree  in  statistics  is  offered  in  both 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  and 
in  the  College  of  Business  The  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree m  statistics  is  also  offered,  along  with  twth  an  un- 
dergraduate and  a  graduate  minor 
Requirement*  for  a  Ma|or  In  tlie  College  of  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Science* 

1  Stat  221  (or  321  or  332),  336  (or  330),  337.  435 
and  437  or  536,  520.  521.  522  or  541.  531  or  534. 
plus  two  additional  classes  from  432.  433,  434,  435. 
437,  522,  531,  534,  536,  541, 


2,  Math.  110,  112,  113,  214,  or  equivalent  It  is  recom- 
mended that  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work 
in  statistics  take  Math  315 

3  Twelve  hours  in  an  approved  area,  including  ComSci 
131  or  equivalent 

RequiremenU  lor  a  Maior  In  Statistics  In  the 
College  of  Business 

1  Stat  221  (or  321).  330  (or  336).  337.  433.  435  and 
437  or  536.  520.  521 .  531  or  534,  plus  two  addition- 
al classes  from  432.  434.  436.  522.  531  534  536 
541 
2.  Math  110.  112.  113.  214,  or  equivalent 
3  Acctg  201,  202.  242:  BusMgt.  341.  301  or  Econ 
353;  ComSci  131  or  133A.B;  Econ.  110;  Org  Be- 
hav.  321 

Requirements  for  an  Emphasis  In  Actuarial  Sdence 

1  Students  may  major  m  any  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Accounting.  Business  Management.  Ecornxn- 
ics.  Mathematics.  Statistics 

2  Students  are  expected  to  comptele  the  folk>wing 
courses:  Acctg  201.  202.  232A,  242,  BusMgt  301 
341;  Econ  110.  310.  311;  Math  112.  113  214 
Stat  221  or  equivalent.  433.  520.  521:  541  ts  rec- 
ommended 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Statistics 

A  total  of  14  hours,  including  Stat  221  and  336  or  their 
equrvalent  and  three  other  courses  numbered  337  or 
atwve. 

Suggested  Course  Outline  for  Undergraduate  Degree 

Since  many  students  do  not  become  acquainted  with 
statistics  until  after  they  enter  the  University,  the  follow- 
ing programs  show  how  a  major  in  statistics  can  be  ob- 
tained by  starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  or  junior  year  Those  few  students  wtio 
may  desire  to  enter  the  program  as  seniors  shouW  con- 
sult the  department  Each  of  these  schedules  assume 
an  appropriate  background  in  mathematics  Other 
courses  may  t3e  sutjstituted  for  some  of  the  courses  be- 
low, depending  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual student 

Freshman  Entry 

First  year   221 

Second  year  336.  337 

Third  year  433.  434,  520,  521,  522 

Fourth  year   531,  536,  541 

Sopftomore  Entry 

Second  year   221,  330,  337. 
Third  year   520.  521 .  433.  434 
Fourth  year   435.  437.  522.  531 

Junior  Entry 

Third  year   221.  330.  337.  520.  521,  522 
Fourth  year   432.  434.  534.  536 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Wasier  of  Science  (M  S  ) 

Entrance  ExamlrMtion  Required.  None,  although  for- 
eign students  may  be  required  to  take  an  English  place- 
ment examination 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Fan  Semester.  June 
30.  Winter  Semester,  f^ovember  15,  Spring  or  Summer 
Terms.  March  10  If  application  is  also  made  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  all  forms  should  be  received  three 
months  prior  to  each  of  the  atwve  deadlines 

Erttry  Times.  Fall  Semester  recommended  or  Spnng 
Term  il  Stat  501  (or  equivalent)  has  not  been  com- 
pleted 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite*.  Slat    501,  Math.  315,  and  ComSci    131 

or  their  equivalents 
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Fields.  Applied  or  theoretical  statistics. 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus 
thesis  (6-hr.  min— 699R)  Students  must  pass  a  written 
examination  over  the  material  covered  in  Stat.  501 ,  part 
of  502,  520,  and  521,  before  beginning  their  thesis  re- 
search 

Required  Courses.  Stat.  636;  2  hours  of  Stat  591 R; 
one  course  from  Stat.  611,  621.  631,  632,  690R;  all  of 
the  following  courses  unless  taken  as  an  under- 
graduate: Stat.  520,  521,  522,  531  (or  534)  Foreign 
students  may  be  required  to  take  ESL  101  or  102,  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  an  interview  with  the  depart- 
ment after  their  arrival  at  Brigham  Young  University 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  (1) 
work  in  industry  or  government  or  (2)  Ph.D.  work  in  sta- 
tistics. 
Minor  Programs 

Master's  Level.  Nine  hours  in  any  statistics  course 
numbered  300  and  above  (except  552),  plus  a  written 
examination  over  material  covered  in  Stat  501  and  part 
of  Stat.  502 

Ph.D.  Level.  Stat.  520  and  521,  plus  9  additional  hours 
from  statistics  courses  numbered  433  and  above  (ex- 
cept 501,  552,  and  554),  plus  a  written  examination 
over  material  covered  in  Stat.  501 .  part  of  502,  520, 
and  521 


Courses 

221.  Principles  of  Statistics  1.  (330)  Home  Study 
also.  (G-PS,  ML)  Prerequisite:  Math  110A,B,  and  C  or 
Math.  105  or  equivalent. 

Frequency  distributions,  elementary  probability,  esti- 
mation and  Inference  about  means  and  variances,  con- 
tingency tables,  regression,  and  correlation 

222.  Principles  of  Statistics  2.  (4  4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  105  or  equivalent  or  Math    110  A,B,C 

Frequency  distributions,  elementary  probability,  esti- 
mation and  inference  about  means  and  variances,  con- 
tingency tables,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  mul- 
tiple regression. 

223.  Principles  of  Statistics  3.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite 
Math.  105  or  110A,B,C,  or  equivalent;  Stat.  221  or 
equivalent. 

Introduction  to  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  re- 
gression. 

241.  Elementary  Probability.  (2:2:0)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Math  105  or  110A,B,  and  C  or 
equivalent 

Combinations:  permutations;  binomial,  Polsson,  multi- 
nominal,  and  hypergeometric  distributions;  combinatorial 
probability 

321.  Elements  of  Mathematical  Statistics.  (3:00)  (G- 
ML)  Prerequisite:  Math.  112  or  equivalent. 

Probability,  random  variables,  frequency  disthbutions. 
estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint.  For  nonstatistics  majors. 

330.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Business.  (3:3:0) 
(G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  332  or  equivalent. 

Time  series,  forecasting,  multiple  regression  and  cor- 
relation, index  numbers,  sample  survey  methods,  Baye- 
slan  decision  theory,  and  quality  control 

332.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Engineering.  (2  2:0) 
(G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Math.  214  or  equivalent 

Same  topics  as  Stat  221,  uses  calculus  and  stresses 
methods 

334.  Methods  of  Survey  Sampling.  (33:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  221 

Sampling   frames,   questionnaire   design,    simple    ran- 
dom, systematic,  stratified,  cluster,  and   PPS  sampling 
methods,  comparing  domain  means,  contingency  table 
analysis. 
336.   Statistical   Methods   Used   in  the   Sciences   1. 


(3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  332  or  equiva- 
lent 

Estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses,  sampling,  multiple 
regression,  and  partial  correlation. 

337.   Statistical   Methods   Used   in  the  Sciences   2. 

(3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  330  or  336. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  multiple  cov- 
eriance,  introduction  to  experimental  design  and  the 
analysis  of  unbalanced  data  for  the  fixed  model. 

432.  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics.  (3:3:0) 
(G-ML)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  332.  Recommended: 
Stat  330  and  336 

Acceptance  sampling,  rectifying  inspection,  and  con- 
trol charts 

433.  Operations  Research  1.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math    119  or  112;  Stat.  221. 

Methods  of  linear  and  dynamic  programming.  Invento- 
ry and  replacement  models,  queuing  theory,  game  theo- 
ry, and  PERT  and  CPM  and  simulation. 

434.  Operations  Research  2.  (3:3:0)  (G-ML)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math    119  or  112;  Stat.  221. 

Theory  underlying  methods  presented  In  Stat.  433;  In- 
teger and  nonlinear  programming.  Related  topics. 

435.  Nonparamelric  Statistical  Methods.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
requisite: Stat.  221  or  501  or  equivalent. 

Nonparametric  analogues  of  classical  parametric 
methods,  use  of  ranks;  binomial  tests,  two-way  contin- 
gency tables,  Kolmogorov-Smirov  tests. 

437.  Categorical  Data  Analysis.  (220)  Prerequisite: 

Stat.  337  or  554  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  multi-way  contingency  tables  with  linear 
and  log-linear  models  using  maximum  likelihood  and 
minimum  modified  chi-square  estimates  as  appropriate.         i 

497R.   introduction  to  Statistical   Research.  (1-3:0:6 

ea.)  Prerequisite;  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Review  of  current  literature  and  survey  of  present 
status  of  significant  statistical  research,  collaborative 
work  between  student  and  faculty. 

501.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  1.  (5:4:3)  Pre- 
requisite: Math.  105  or  equivalent. 

Probability,  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regres- 
sion, analysis  of  variance,  and  nonparametric  methods. 
For  natural  or  social  science  students. 

502.  Statistics  for  Research  Woricers  2.  (5:43)  Pre- 
requisite: Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  covariance,  multiple  regression,  linear 
models,  design  of  experiments,  and  sampling.  For  natu- 
ral or  social  science  students. 

520,  521.  Theory  of  Statistics  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
uisite: Math.  214  or  equivalent. 

Development  of  the  theory  of  discrete  and  continuous 
distribution  functions,  including  derived  sampling  distri-    j 
butions;  tests  of  hypotheses  and  point  and  interval  esti- 
mation. 

522.   Theory  of   Linear   Models.   (4:4:0)   Prerequisite: 

Stat.  521. 

Linear  hypotheses,  with  application  to  regression  and 
design. 

531.  Experimental  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat. 
337  or  501. 

Randomized  blocks,  Latin  squares,  factorial  designs, 
fractional  replication,  confounding,  and  Incomplete 
blocks. 

532.  Statistics  for  Scientists.  (1-4:Arr.:0)  Prerequisite: 

Math.  214. 

Probability  and  frequency  distributions,  estimation,  hy- 
pothesis testing,  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance, 
multiple  linear  regression,  polynomial  regression,  gener- 
alizations With  examples  from  physical  science  and  en- 
gineering 

534.  Sampling.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Stat.  337  or  equiv- 
alent 

Systematic,  simple  random,  stratified,  and  cluster 
sampling;  optimum  allocation;  ratio  estimation;  etc.  Ap^ 
plications  to  vahous  fields. 
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536.  RegreMlon  Analysis.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisites:  Stat 
336  and  501 

Multiple  regression,  introduction  to  model  building  and 
nonlinear  estimation,  examination  of  residuals,  stepwise 
regression,  and  Hocking-Leslie  algorithm. 

541.  Advanced  Probablllly.  (330)  Prerequisite:  Math 
214.  Recommended:  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Stat.  521. 

Advanced  combinatorial  methods,  random  walk, 
Markov  chains,  and  stochastic  processes. 

552.  Statistical  Methods  In  Education  1.  (3  30)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Measures  of  central  tendency,  variability;  correlations: 
introduction  to  probability  and  statistical  inference  Com- 
puter usage  stressed.  For  majors  in  education  and  re- 
lated fields. 

554.  Statistical  Mettiods  in  Education  2.  (3:30)  Pre- 
requisite: Stat.  552. 

Educational  computer  applications  of  analysis  of  vari- 
ance and  covanance,  multiple  and  partial  regression 
and  correlation,  nonparametric  methods  Introduction  to 
experimental  design. 

591R.  Graduate  Seminar  In  Statistics.  (1:10  ea  ) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Statistics.  (Arr  0  0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:   consent  of  department  coordinator.   Stu- 
dents must  meet  departmental  requirements  and  consult 
advisor  prior  to  registration 
On-the-job  experience  Report  required. 

611.  MultNartate  Statistical  Mettiods.  (3:3  0)  Prerequi- 
site: Stat.  337  or  502. 

Inference  about  mean  vectors  and  covariance  mat- 
rk;es;  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  regression; 
canonical  correlation;  discriminant  analysis;  principal 
component  analysis;  factor  analysis 

621.  Advanced  Theory  o(  Statistics.  (330)  Prerequi- 
sites: Math  315;  Stat.  521    Recommended:  Stat.  522. 

Theory  of  estimation,  testing  hypotheses,  multiple  re- 
gression, and  multivariate  analysis 

631.  Advaitced  Experimental  Design.  (3  3  0)  Prerequi- 
sites: Stat.  521,  531.  Recommended  Stat  522 

Offered  1979  and  alternate  years 

632.  Advanced  Industrial   Statistics  and  Reliability. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  532,  521,  or  equivalent. 
Sequential  sampling,  tolerance  limits,  life  testing,  and 

reliability. 

636.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  (3  3:0)  Prerequi 
sites:  Stat,  337  and  502  or  521 

Analysis  of  variance  with  unequal  subclass  frequen- 
cies, including  missing  cells;  analysis  of  covariance;  or- 
thogonal polynomials;  multiple  comparisons  and  related 
topics. 

690R.  Special  Topics  In  Statistics.  (3:3  0  ea  )  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructc 

695.  Reading  in  Statistics.  (1-2  20)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9  Arr.  Arr  ea.)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  department. 


Technology 


Professors:  Allen,  McArthur  (Chairman,  435  CB).  Mor- 
tensen,  Wilkes 

Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Holt,  Simmons.  Smart, 
Tolman 

Assistant  Professors:  Kohkonen,  Kunzler,  Long,  Math- 
er. Raiser.  Wallace.  Whited 

Instructors:  Newitt.  Veenker 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Technology  Department  otters  tiaccalaureate  de- 
grees in  engineenng  technology  (design  and  graphics. 


electronics,  manufacturing)  and  In  industrial  techr>ology 
(building  construction  and  physical  plant  administration). 
Associate-degree  technician  programs  are  offered  in 
drafting,  electronics,  electricity,  graphic  art,  light  buikling 
construction,  material,  science,  and  welding 

Two  different  types  of  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  distinct  groups  of  students  (1)  in- 
troductory courses  for  those  students  desinng  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  industrial  and  technical  activity  in 
the  world  today;  and  (2)  technical  courses  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  industrial  and  techni- 
cal occupations 

These  programs  are  designed  to  develop  successful 
and  productive  citizens  with  a  constructive  philosophy  of 
life  To  receive  a  meiximum  lienefit  in  minimum  time, 
students  should  contact  the  department  chairman  and 
be  assigned  an  adviser  who  will  assist  them  in  working 
out  a  program  of  studies 


Engineering  Technology 
Design  and  Graphics 

Supervisor:  Doran  Wilkes 

The  design  and  graphics  technology  program,  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  is  accredited 
by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 
(ECPD)  and  fully  certified  by  the  American  Institute  lor 
Design  and  Drafting  (AIDD) 

Students  in  design  and  graphics  technology  are  ex- 
posed to  the  broad  spectrum  of  engineering  design  and 
become  proficient  in  the  graphic  skills  related  to  thai 
discipline  Through  relevent  "hands-on"  experience, 
they  are  also  prepared  for  various  positions  in  the  ex- 
panding field  of  automated  graphics  and  computer- 
aided  design  techniques. 

Specialization 

The  tour-year  degree  in  design  and  graphics  offers  a 
core  program  with  the  opportunity  to  specialize  through 
taking  required  technical  elective  courses  Areas  sug- 
gested for  specialization  are  manufacturing,  building 
construction,  management,  and  computer  programming. 

Graduation  Requirements 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (Including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  In  the  typical  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  lr>- 
tegrated  course  program  from  their  department  of- 
fice. 

Students  must  complete  the  core  program  and  four 
courses  of  technical  electives  selected  m  consultatksn 
with  their  adviser  A  minimum  grade-point  average  of 
2  0  IS  required  for  graduation  A  grade  of  D  or  lower  in 
the  core  courses  is  not  acceptable 

High  School  Preparation 

Credit  for  drafting  m  high  school  may  be  given  m  lieu  of 
taking  DesTech  1 1 1  Tt>e  student  should  register  lor 
DesTech  1 1 1  and  take  an  examination,  which  can  per- 
mit credit  for  skills  learned  in  high  school  High  school 
drafting,  mathematics,  ctiemistry,  physics,  and  industrial 
shop  classes  will  all  t>e  helpful  in  the  program 

Transfer  Credit 

The  students  adviser  or  program  supervisor  shoukl  be 
contacted  concerning  transfer  credit  Normally,  equiva- 
lent work  at  other  schools  can  t>e  substituted  for  either 
core  classes  or  technical  electives 

Graduate  Study 

Opportunity  for  education  beyond  the  bachetor's  degree 
IS  offered  through  (1)  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
program  in  computer-aided  manufacturing,  (2)  a  techni- 
cal teacher  option  of  the  Industrial  Education  Depart- 
ment for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  poslsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  (3)  an  MBA  degree  offered  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
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For  students  wishing  to  complete  the  program  in  four 
years,  the  following  sequence  of  courses  is  suggested; 

First  Year                                                             F  W 

ElecTech.  100 1 

DesTech.  111,  211  3  3 

ArlDs.  109 2 

MfgTech.  131  3 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year  F       W 

MfgTech.  132 2 

MfgTech.  336 3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

Math.  223 3 

Physics  105,  106 3         3 

DesTech.  212 3 

DesTech.  291R 0         0 

Third  Year                                                            F  W 

DesTech.  316,  333 4  4 

MfgTech.  335,  345 4  3 

DesTech.  310 4 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

ComSci.  131  3 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

DesTech.  435,  537 6 

DesTech.  434,  436 6 

MfgTech.  491R 1 

Technical  electives** 6         6 

Econ.  110 3 

"Selected  in  consultation  with  your  adviser. 

For  students  wishing  to  complete  the  program  in  three 
years,  the  following  sequence  of  courses  is  suggested: 

First  Year  F  W       Sp/S 

DesTech.  Ill,  211,  212 3  3  3 

ArtDs.  109 2 

MfgTech.  131  3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Math.  121,  122,  223 3  3  3 

Physics  105,  106 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0 

Second  Year  F  W       Sp/S 

DesTech  310 4 

DesTech.  316 4 

ComSci.  131  3 

MfgTech.  132 2 

MfgTech.  335,  336 3  4 

Econ.  110 3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

Depth  electives 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Third  Year                                          F  W  Sp/S 

DesTech.  434,  435 3  3 

DesTech.  333,  436,  537 4  3  3 

MfgTech.  491R 1 

MfgTech.  345 3 

Depth  electives 3  3 

Drafting  Technician 

Adviser:  Doran  Wilkes 

The  following  associate-degree  drafting  technician  pro- 
gram is  offered  for  those  students  who  do  not  desire  to 
complete  a  four-year  curriculum.  Courses  taken  in  this 
area  are  counted  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
design  and  graphics. 

Architectural  and  mechanical  drafting  technicians 
graduating  from  this  program  are  generally  in  demand 
in  all  areas  of  scientific  research  and  engineering  devel- 
opment. Employment  opportunities  are  available  in  in- 
dustry, in  architects'  offices,  and  in  governmental 
agencies. 

First  Year                                                             F  W 

DesTech.  Ill,  211,  212 3  6 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 


Second  Year  (Mechanical  Drafting  Option)       F  W 

DesTech.  310,  410 4  2 

DesTech.  311,  355 2  3 

ElecTech,  242 3 

Math.  223 3 

Physics  105,  106 3  3 

Econ.  110 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year  (Architectural  Drafting  Option- 
Not  Prearchltecture)                                            F  W 

DesTech.  355,  356 3  3 

DesTech.  256 3 

Indus.  100 3 

BIdgTech.  218,  341  2  2 

CivEng.  211  2 

Physics  105 3 

Econ.  110 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 


Design  Teclinology  Courses 

104.  Drafting  for  Interior  Environment.  (2:1:1) 

Fundamentals  of  architectural  drafting  and  blueprint 
reading.  Primarily  for  interior  environment  majors. 

111.  Introduction  to  Engineering  Graphics.  (2-3:3:0) 
Home  Study  also. 

Fundamentals  of  the  graphic  language,  including  geo- 
metric construction,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliary 
views,  sectioning,  basic  dimensioning,  and  isometric 
views,  emphasizing  sketching. 

211.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drafting.  (3:3:1)  Home 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  DesTech.  111. 

Techniques  of  working  drawings,  precision  dimension- 
ing, simplified  drafting,  SAE,  and  aerospace  drafting 
standards,  drafting-room  practices,  and  automated 
graphics. 

212.  Engineering  Graphics  and  Descriptive  Geome- 
try. (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  DesTech.  1 1 1  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  including  graphical 
statics  and  mathematics  sliding  scales,  and  nomo- 
graphy, 

256.  Rendering  and  Perspective.  (3:1:5) 

Methods  and  procedures  involved  in  rendering  and 
drawing  one-,  two-,  and  three-point  perspectives. 

291R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:^2:0  ea.) 

Required  of  all  undergraduate  technology  students 
except  those  registered  for  491 R. 

310.  Professional  Graphic  Applications.  (4:4:0)  Pre- 
requisite: DesTech.  21 1 . 

Engineering  graphics,  including  architecture,  aircraft, 
technical  illustration,  checking  procedures,  topography, 
and  electronics. 

311.  Aeronautical  Drafting.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  Des- 
Tech. 310. 

Aircraft  surface  development,  lofting  theory  and  appli- 
cation of  aircraft  coordinate  systems,  and  matrix  manip- 
ulation. Aircraft  drafting  room  manuals  and  design 
handbooks. 

316.  Applied  Mechanics.  (43:2)  Prerequisites:  Math. 
223;  Physics  105. 

Introduction  to  statics  and  strength  of  materials. 
Equations  of  equilibrium,  principles  of  structures,  and 
stresses  in  bending  and  torsion, 

333.  Applied  Dynamics  and  Kinematics.  (4:4:0)  Pre- 
requisites: DesTech.  316,  Math.  223. 

Graphical  and  analytical  study  of  velocity  and  acceler- 
ation problems  using  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

355.  Residential  Drafting  and  Planning.  (3:2:4)  Home 
Study  also. 

Residential  drafting  techniques  correlated  with  ef- 
ficient house  planning.  Includes  perspectives,  plot  plan, 
footing,  foundation,  floor  plans,  elevations,  framing,  sec- 
tions, and  electrical  and  mechanical  installations. 
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356.  Commercial  Structure  Draftlrtg.  (3  2  3)  Prerequi- 
site: DesTech  355 

Students  develop  the  working  drawings  for  building 
399R.  Cooperative  EducaUon:  Design  Technology.  (1- 

6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite;  consent  of  department  and  col- 
lege coordinators. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Ma/imum  of 
6  credit  hours 

410.  Technical  Illustration.  (222)  Home  Study  also 
Prerequisite:  DesTech  310 

Advanced  techniques  in  axonometric  drawing,  adapt- 
ed grids,  overlays,  projection  methodology,  per- 
spectives, and  rendering,  emphasizing  current  industrial 
trends  in  project-illustration  techniques 

434.  ElemenU  of  Machines  1.  (323)  Prerequisites 
DesTech  316:  Math  223 

Design,  emphasizing  stress  analysis,  combined 
stresses,  and  design  of  machine  elements. 

435.  Elements  ol  Machines  2.  (31:0)  Prerequisites 
DesTech.  333,  434;  ElecTech  242;  MfgTech  336;  com- 
pletion of  or  concurrent  registration  in  ArtDs    109 

For  advanced  students.  Completion  of  individual  proj- 
ect and  design,  using  electronic,  pneumatic,  hydraulic, 
and  mechanical  components, 

436.  Basic  Computer-assisted  Part  Programming. 

(3:3:0)  Home  Study  also 
Part  programming  emphasizing  the  APT  language 

491R.  Senior  Seminar.  (110  ea  ) 

493R.  Special  Problems  In  DralUng.  (1-3:Arr  Arr  ea  ) 
Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor. 

537.  Computer-aided  Drafting.  (3:22)  Prerequisite 
DesTech.  436 

Techniques,  programming,  and  operation  of  auto- 
mated and  computer-graphic  equipment,  including  scal- 
ing, rotation  of  view,  developments,  isometrics,  section- 
ing, information  retrieval,  and  problem  solving 

Electronics  Technology 

Program  Supervisor:  f^errill  J  Smart. 

This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development  It  provides  train- 
ing at  the  technician  (two-year)  level  and  at  the  profes- 
sional (four-year)  level  in  communications,  Oigital  elec- 
tronics, circuit  analysis,  instrumentation,  and  real-time 
programming  This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
the  excellent  departmental  facilities,  which  include  some 
of  the  latest  electronic  equipment,  computer  facilities  (a 
real-time  computer  laboratory  and  a  time-shared  com- 
puter system),  and  recording  and  broadcasting  equip- 
nrwnt. 

Graduates  of  this  program  have  found  positions  in  a 
wide  variety  of  industries,  including  ship  building,  medi- 
cal electronics,  chemical  process  control,  research  lab- 
oratories, and  the  aerospace  industries  Graduates  are 
prepared  to  become  responsible  members  of  the  techni- 
cal team  at  the  professional  level  or  as  advanced  tech- 
nicians, where  electronic  equipment  is  developed,  man- 
ufactured, maintained,  and  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
industry  The  graduate  also  has  special  strength  in  the 
areas  of  system  maintenance,  computer  interface  de- 
sign, and  real-time  programming. 

Degrees  Granted 

Electronics  technology  provides  the  four-year  baccalau- 
reate degree  program  It  also  offers  the  two-year  asso- 
ciate degree  electronics  technician  and  electrical  tech- 
nician program 

Spedalliation 

The  four-year  baccalaureate  program  provides  three 
areas  of  specialization  (1)  minicomputer  applications 
(emphasizing  real-time  programming  and  software  re- 
quirements). (2)  minicomputer  applications  (emphasizing 
hardware  requirements  and  electronic  interfacing),  and 
(3)  communications  (consumer  and  industrial) 


Graduation  Requirements 

Students  should  understand  that  general  educaHon 
requirements  (including  reiiglon)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  In  the  typicai  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  in- 
tegrated course  program  from  their  department  of- 
fice. 

In  addition  to  the  common  core  requirements  listed, 
the  student  must  complete  one  ol  three  approved  spe- 
cialization areas.  Technical  electives  m  each  ol  these 
areas  are  selected  through  consultation  between  stu- 
dent and  adviser  A  minimum  grade-point  average  of 
2.0  must  be  maintained,  and  grades  of  C-  or  higher  are 
required  in  all  major  area  classes  for  graduation 

Cooperative  Education. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  (Co-op)  is  a  work- 
study  program  in  which  students  integrate  their  major 
course  of  study  with  industrial  work  experience  Qual- 
ified students  (those  who  have  received  prior  approval) 
enroll  in  ElecTech.  399R.  and  can  receive  a  maximum 
of  6  hours  of  technical  elective  credit. 

High  School  Preparation. 

Recommended  high  school  courses  include  physics  and 
algebra  Course  work  in  electronics,  electricity,  chem- 
istry, and  drafting  is  also  desirable 

Transfer  Credit. 

Students  transferring  into  electronics  must  meet  with  an 
assigned  adviser  prior  to  registration  for  evaluation  ol 
technical  courses  after  credit  has  been  granted  by  trie 
University  for  those  courses  Students  receive  assist- 
ance from  their  adviser  (by  appointment)  prior  to  regis- 
tration or  at  other  times  when  needed. 

Graduate  Study 

Opportunity  for  education  beyond  the  bachelors  degree 
is  offered  through  (1)  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
program  in  computer-aided  manufactunng.  (2)  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Department  (technical  teacher  option 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  postsecondary  education), 

(3)  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  (MBA  degree), 

(4)  the  Computer  Science  Department  (students  con- 
templating this  should  seek  consultation  with  an  adviser 
as  soon  as  possible),  and  (5)  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  (students  who  anticipate  this  shoukl  seek 
consultation  with  an  adviser  early  in  their  program) 

First  Year                                                             F  W 

ElecTech.  100,  231  1  4 

ElecTech   102.  103 3  4 

Math   121.  122 ;, 3  3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech   291R 0  0 

Second  Year                                                     F  W 

ElecTech   232.  245 4  3 

ElecTech  235.  228 3  3 

ElecTech  340.  234 3  2 

Math  223.  ElecTech  342 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Digital  Systems  and  Minicomputer  Spedaflzation 

Third  Year                                                            F  W 

ElecTech  343.  440                                               3  3 

ElecTech.  321.  422  3  3 

Math  224 3 

ComSci   1 32.  technical  elective 3  3 

DesTech   291R 0  0 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

ElecTech  441,  442 3         3 

MfgTech  491R  1 

ComSci  300  or  351  3 

Electronics  technology  electives  3         3 

Communications  Specialization 

Third  Yew                                                            F  W 

ElecTech   321,  442 3  3 

ElecTech  343,  443  .'.....» 3  3 

ElecTech  345.  346 3  3 
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DesTech.  291R 0         0 

Technical  electives 2         2 

TT    TT 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

ElecTech.  492R 3 

Technical  electives 6         6 

MfgTech.  491R  ., 1 

Engl.  316 3 

To     ~9 

Compressed  Three-Year  Sequence  ol  Courses  for 

Digital  Systems  and  Minicomputer  Program 

First  Year  F     W        Sp     Su 

ElecTech.  100,  103,  235 1      4  3 

ElecTech  102,  231  3      4 

Math.  121,  122,  223 3      3  3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  291R 0      0 

Second  Year  F  W        Sp     Su 

ElecTech.  342,  228 3  3 

ElecTech.  340,  440 3  3 

ElecTech.  321,  422 3  3 

ElecTech.  232,  ComSci.  132 4  3 

Electronics  technology  electives 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Third  Year  F  W 

ElecTech.  234 2 

ElecTech.  441,  442 3  3 

ElecTech.  343,  245 3  3 

Math.  224 3 

ComSci.  300  or  351    3 

MfgTech.  491R 1 

Electronics  technology  elective 3 

Electrical  Technician 

Adviser:  C.  Robert  Whited 

Electrical  technicians  are  prepared  to  assist  electrical 
engineers  with  the  more  detailed  work  of  their  profes- 
sion. They  w/ork  as  electrical  power  technicians  in  pow- 
er plant  operation,  power  transmission,  and  distribution; 
manufacturing  of  electrical  machinery;  design  and  con- 
struction of  commercial  and  industrial  power  systems; 
and  electrical  inspecting,  estimating,  and  drafting.  They 
find  employment  with  electrical  power  generating  and 
distributing  companies,  telephone  companies,  govern- 
ment installations,  defense  plants,  and  business  and  in- 
dustrial concerns.  The  following  associate  degree  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  in  the 
general  education  programs  sections,  provides  students 
with  a  maximum  of  practical  training  to  effectively  fill  the 
position  of  electrical  technician; 

First  Year                                                              F  W 

ElecTech.  100 1 

ElecTech.  102,  103 :  3  4 

Physics  105 3 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year                       F  W 

ElecTech.  321,  340 3  3 

BIdgTech.  341 ,  ElecTech.  228 2  3 

ElecTech.  231,  232 4  4 

MfgTech.  131  3 

Math,  223 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Electronics  Technician 

(Accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 
Development) 

Adviser:  Merrill  J.  Smart 

Electronics  engineering  technicians  are  prepared  to  as- 
sist engineers  with  practical  and  detailed  work  in  com- 
munications, computers,  instrumentation,  medical  equip- 
ment,  and   industrial   process  controls.   This  associate 


degree  program  includes  the  study  of  electronic  theory 
and  circuits,  involving  electron  tubes,  transistors,  and 
sen/omechanisms.  It  is  designed  to  give  basic  technical 
training  necessary  to  place  the  student  in  the  role  of  a 
successful  electronics  engineering  technician. 

Upon  completion  of  this  program,  students  might  find 
it  profitable  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  baccalaureate  de- 
gree program  In  electronics  technology  or  In  technical 
teacher  education  (see  Industrial  Education  section  of 
this  catalog) 

First  Year                                                             F  W 

ElecTech.  100,  231  1  4 

ElecTech.  102,  103 3  4 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year                                                        F  W 

ElecTech.  232,  245 4  3 

ElecTech.  232,  234 3  2 

ElecTech.  342,  228 3  3 

Math.  223,  ElecTech.  340 3  3 

DesTech,  291R 0  0 


Electronics  Technology  Courses 

100.  Orientation  In  Technology.  (11:0) 

For  all  technology  majors.  Adjusting  to  college,  foun- 
dations of  technology,  selection  and  use  of  hand  calcu- 
lators, basic  principles  of  minicomputers,  and  in- 
troduction to  metrics. 

102.  DC  Circuits.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite;  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  Math.  121. 

Basic  theory,  including  electrical  fundamentals,  Ohm's 
law,  loop  and  nodal  equations,  and  network  theorems. 

103.  AC  circuits.  (43:3)  Prerequisites:  ElecTech.  102 
and  concurrent  registration  in  Math.  122. 

Basic  AC  and  transient  circuit  analysis,  including  im- 
pedence,  reactance,  resonance,  time  constants,  AC 
network  analysis,  magnetic  circuits,  and  transformers. 

228.  Electronic  Prototype  Fabrication.  (3:2:3)  Prereq- 
uisite: ElecTech.  232. 

Individualized  design  and  production  of  an  electrical 
prototype  and  its  technical  manual.  Includes  production 
drawings,  trouble  shooting,  breadboard  work,  sheet 
metal  and  printed  circuit  fabrication. 

231.  Electronics  1.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites:  ElecTech.  102 
and  concurrent  registration  in  ElecTech.  103  and  Math. 
121. 

Transistor  and  vacuum  tube  principles,  including 
semiconductor  theory,  device  characteristics  and  pa- 
rameters, basic  circuit  configurations,  and  device  bias- 
ing. 

232.  Electronics  2.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisites:  ElecTech. 
103,  231;  concurrent  registration  in  Math.  223 

Application  of  linear  active  devices  and  integrated  cir- 
cuits in  audio,  wideband,  and  power  amplifiers;  os- 
cillators; power  supplies;  and  regulators. 

234.  Electrical  Trouble  Shooting.  (2:1  3)  Prerequisites: 
ElecTech.  232,  245. 

Maintenance  and  service  of  electronic  equipment; 
trouble-shooting  techniques;  using  electrical  measuring 
and  testing  devices. 

235.  Electronics  3.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecTech.  231. 
Advanced  electronics,  covering  pulse  and  switching 

circuits,  integrated  circuits.  Boolean  algebra,  and  com- 
binational logic  principles. 

242.  Electrical  Machines  and  Controls.  (3:2:2)  Prereq- 
uisites: Math.  121;  Physics  106  or  Indus.  101. 

Introduction  to  industrial  electrical  circuits,  electrical 
machines,  and  controls. 

245.  Communication  Circuits.  (32:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElecTech   232 

Information  transmission:  basic  theory  and  appli- 
cations, transmitters,  transmission  lines  and  receivers, 


audio  and  radio  frequencies,  amplitude  and  frequency 
modulation  and  demodulation,  and  circuits  and  tech- 
niques 

321.  Electrical  Control  Systems.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites 
ElecTech  232.  235  and  Physics  105 

Feedback  theory,  emphasizing  the  study  of  second- 
order  linear  systems 

340.  Introductory  Minicomputer  Applications.  (3  22) 

Prerequisites  ElecTech   103  231 

Minicomputers  and  PDP-8  assembly  language,  with 
applications  in  electronics  circuit  solutions  using  BASIC 
FOCAL,  and  COLPAC 

342.  Digital  Electronics  1.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisite  Elec- 
Tech 235 

Sequential  circuits,  state  machine  and  system  con- 
troller design  and  applications,  logic  families,  documen- 
tation, and  terminology 

343.  Digital  Electronics  2.  (32:3)  Prerequisite  Elec- 
Tech 342 

Fundamentals  of  digital  computers,  microprocessor 
applications,  digital  system  interface  design,  and  con- 
verting design  requirements  to  hardware 

344.  Electronic  Instrumentation.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisites 
ElecTech.  232.  342 

Design  and  application  of  basic  instrumentation  to 
automated  manufacturing  and  control  processes 

345.  Communication  Systems  1.  (3  23)  Prerequisite 
ElecTech  245 

Systems  principles  multistage  analysis  and  testing 
techniques,  microwave  propagation,  antennas  AM/FM 
integrated  circuits,  student  projects 

346.  Communication  Systems  2.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisite 
ElecTech  345 

Commercial  audio  and  video  components,  circuits, 
and  systems:  basic  theory:  operation  and  testing  for 
commercial,  education,  and  irdustnal  application:  trans- 
ducers, recording,  broadcasting,  and  FCC  regulations 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Electronics  Tech- 
nology. (1-6  0  0  ea  )  Prerequisite  consent  of  depart- 
ment and  college  coordinators 

On-the-job  experience  Fteport  required  Maximum  of 
6  credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives 

422.  Uitear  Integrated  Circuits.  (3  2  3)  Prerequisite 
ElecTech  321 

Modern  linear  iCs  including  timers,  comparators,  volt- 
age regulators,  operational  amplifiers,  etc 

440.  Process  Control  Computers.  (322)  Prerequi- 
sites: ElecTech   340 

Instruction  sets,  assembly  languages,  and  system  pro- 
gramming features  of  small,  general-purpose  computers 
used  in  industrial  process  control  environments. 

441.  Real-Time  Computer  Systems  1.  (3  2  2)  Prerequi- 
sites: ElecTech   342  and  440 

Real-time  operating  systems  using  RSX-11  'M  to  illus- 
trate system  concepts  m  multitask  real-time  operating 
environments 

442.  Raal-Tlme  Computer  Systems  2.  (3  2  2)  Prerequi- 
sites: ElecTech   342  and  440 

Advanced  features  of  real-time  operating  systems  in- 
tegrated into  a  class  proiect  which  applies  these  prin- 
ciples to  a  programming  project  of  significant  size 

443.  Data  Transmission.  (3  2  2)  Prerequisites  Elec- 
Tech 440.  342 

Interfacing  computers  to  transmission  media,  charac- 
teristics of  transmission  media,  coding  and  error  control, 
commercial  communication  channels  and  services, 
switching  and  network  concepts 

492R.  Special  Prot>lems  in  Electronics  Technology. 

(1-3  Arr  Arr   ea  )  Prerequisite   consent  of  mstruclof 

Individual  study  in  research  or  design  related  to  elec- 
tronics or  real-time  programming 
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Manufacturing  Technology 

Program  Supervisor  John  j  Kunzier 

This  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Engineers  Council  lor  Professional  De- 
velopment (ECPD)  and  prepares  graduates  lor  profes- 
sional employment  in  industry  s  technical  and 
managerial  positions  Ttie  curriculum  is  designed  to 
meet  individual  student  needs  through  common  core 
courses  and  technical  concentrations  Employment  pro- 
jections indicate  an  increasing  demand  for  graduates 
technically  competent  in  the  manufacturing  discipline, 
many  of  whom  are  moving  into  increasingly  responsible 
managerial  positions  Manufacturing  has  long  been  the 
basis  of  the  American  economy,  and  graduates  from 
this  area  are  uniquely  educated  and  trained  for  assum- 
ing poslions  that  will  increase  the  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  manufacturing  enterprise 

The  BYU  manufacturing  curriculum  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  m  its  field  Excellent  equipment  and 
facilities  are  available  for  basic  and  advanced  manufac- 
turing processes,  destructive  and  nondestructive  testing, 
compositional  and  X-ray  analysis  of  materials,  computer 
process  control,  and  instrumentation  for  process  eval- 
uation and  applied  research 

Specializations,  in  addition  to  completing  the  basic 
core  courses  in  manufacturing  technology,  students  are 
expected  to  choose  a  depth  sequence  of  courses  in  an 
area  of  interest  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  that  area 
Concentrations  and  suggested  courses  are— 

Manufacturing  Systems    DesTech    436.  MfgTech    337, 

380.  433  490R.  495R 
Management  Acctg  201.BusMgt   361    OrgB  321.425 
Welding   MfgTech    126.  226.  227.  425.  490R 
Design  DesTech  333.  434,  435,  493R 

Graduation  Requirement* 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (Including  religion)  are  In  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  in  the  typical  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  in- 
tegrated course  program  Irom  tt>elr  department  ol- 
nce. 

In  addition  to  common  core  requirements  students 
must  complete  an  approved  l2-credit-hour  sequence  of 
technical  electives,  selected  m  consultation  wrlh  their 
adviser  Cooperative  industrial  experience  in  the  major 
field  prior  to  graduation  is  strongly  encouraged  A  min- 
imum grade-point  average  of  2  0  must  be  maintained 
for  graduation  Grades  of  D  or  kDwer  will  not  be  accept- 
able lor  courses  m  the  major  field 

Cooperative  Education:  This  is  an  option  leading  to  a 
superior  education  m  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram Qualified  students  may  enroll  in  MfgTech  399R, 
Manufacturing  Praclicum.  and  receive  3  hours  of  credit 
for  each  500  hours  of  industrial  experience  with  a  co- 
operating company,  Ttie  co-op  program  must  be  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  actual  experience  A  formal  report  is 
required 

High  School  Preparation:  Recommended  courses  tor 
high  school  include  drafting,  machine  shop  and  al- 
gebra Course  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  wood- 
working are  desirable 

Transfer  Credit:  Students  transferring  into  manufac- 
turing technology  are  to  meet  with  an  assigned  adviser 
for  evaluation  of  technical  courses  preferably  before 
registration  Students  may  ask  that  then  adviser  help 
them  make  a  complete  schedule  of  all  remaining 
courses,  semester  by  semester 

Graduate  Study:  Opportunity  lor  education  beyond  the 
bachelors  degree  is  offered  through  (1)  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  program  in  computer-aided  manufac- 
turing (2)  a  technical  teacher  option  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Department  lor  those  who  wish  to  go  into 
poslsecondary  education,  and  (3)  an  MBA  degree  oi- 
lered  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Management 
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Sequence  ol  Courses:  The  following  schedule  shows 
the  sequence  of  required  and  recommended  technical 
courses.  The  student  may  be^in  by  enrolling  in  any  of 
the  100-level  courses.  Technical  electives  or  manufac- 
turing practicum  courses  are  usually  taken  after  the  stu- 
dent has  achieved  junior  standing  in  the  program. 

First  Year  F       W 

MfgTech.  131,  124 3         3 

MfgTech.  132 2 

DesTech.  211  3 

Math.  121,  122 3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

DesTech.  291R 0         0 

Second  Year                                                     F  W 

MfgTech.  335,  230 4  3 

MfgTech.  431  3 

Math.  223 3 

MfgTech.  229 3 

Physics  105,  106 3  3 

Econ.  110 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Third  Year                                                         F  W 

MfgTech.  338,  336 3  3 

MfgTech.  332,  225 3  3 

MfgTech.  360 3 

MfgTech.  345 3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Fourth  Year                                                       F  W 

MfgTech.  331  3 

MfgTech.  399R  or  498R 3 

DesTech.  316 4 

MfgTech.  430 3 

GomSci.  131,  MfgTech.  491R 3  1 

Technical  electives* 3  9 

Three-Year  Curriculum:  Under  the  new  4-4-2-2  calen- 
dar, the  student  may  complete  the  program  in  three 
years.  For  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  the  following  se- 
quence of  courses  is  suggested. 

First  Year  F     W     Sp/Su 

MfgTech.  131,  230,  124 3      3  3 

MfgTech.  132 2 

DesTech.  211  3 

Physics  1 05,  1 06 3  3 

Math.  121,  122,  223 3      3  3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Econ.  110 3 

Second  Year  F  W  Sp/Su 

MfgTech.  431.  225,  331 3  3      3 

MfgTech.  335,  360.  336 4  3      3 

Technical  electives* 2  4 

MfgTech.  229 3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

Third  Year  F  W     Sp/Su 

MfgTech.  338,  345,  430 3  3  3 

MfgTech.  332,  491R 3  1 

MfgTech.  399R.  or  498R 2 

Technical  electives* 3  6 

DesTech.  316 4 

ComSci.  131  3 

'Technical  Electives:  Students,  in  consultation  with 
their  advisers,  may  select  a  series  of  upper-division  or 
graduate  classes  in  such  areas  as  manufacturing,  weld- 
ing, design,  management,  or  the  integrated  master's 
program  in  preparation  for  graduate  work. 


Materials  Science  Technician 

Supervisor:  K.  S.  Mortensen 

This  associate-degree  program  trains  the  student  to 
easily  adapt  to  a  position  in  the  industrial  laboratory. 
The  areas  of  training  include  nondestructive  testing, 
quality  control,  chemical  technology,  materials  testing 
and  analysis,  foundry,  welding,  drafting,  technical  writ- 
ing,   metallurgy,    material   science,    and    spectroscopy. 


Graduates  are  employed  as  qualified  laboratory  tech- 
nicians in  the  testing  laboratories  maintained  in  almost 
every  major  industry.  The  courses  taken  in  this  program 
may  be  counted  in  the  four-year  manufacturing  pro- 
gram. 

First  Year  F       W 

MfgTech.  335 4 

ElecTech.  100 1 

DesTech.  291R 0         0 

Math.  121,  122 3         3 

Chem.  100 3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  Ill  3 

Second  Year                                                        F  W 

MfgTech.  124,  225 3  3 

MfgTech.  131.  265 3  2 

MfgTech.  132 2 

Technical  electives 3 

ComSci.  131  3 

MfgTech.  345 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Welding  Technician 

Program  Supervisor:  Lester  Long 

This  program  offers  comprehensive  training  for  the 
preparation  of  welding  technicians  for  industry.  It  con- 
sists of  theory  and  practice  in  oxy-acetylene,  electric 
arc.  resistance,  Heliarc,  and  submerged  arc  welding.  In 
addition,  the  program  provides  training  in  machine  tool 
processes,  metallurgy,  technical  drawing,  and  related 
general  education. 

With  the  emphasis  on  prefabrication,  and  with  the 
rapid  changes  occurring  in  industry,  welding  has  be- 
come very  technical,  requiring  the  service  of  individuals 
with  training  beyond  that  of  the  craftsman.  Some  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  welding  technician  are 
welding  foreman,  leadman.  supervisor,  analyzer,  in- 
spector, research  specialist,  and  welding  equipment 
salesman. 

First  Year  F       W 

MfgTech.  131  3 

MfgTech.  124.  126 3         3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

DesTech.  Ill  2 

MfgTech.  132 2 

Math,  121  3 

DesTech.  291R 0         0 

Second  Year                                                     F  W 

MfgTech.  229,  226 3  5 

MfgTech.  335.  227 4  3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Manufacturing  Technology  Courses 

124.  Welding  Processes.  (324) 
Theory,  application,  and  economics. 

126.  Electric  Welding  Laiwratory.  (3:0:9)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  MfgTech.  124. 

Arc  welding  of  steel  plate,  emphasizing  commonly 
used  joints. 

131.  Production  Operations.  (3:2:3) 

Capabilities  and  operations  of  basic  machine  tools  on 
a  production  basis.  Application  and  use  of  inspection 
gages  for  quality  control. 

132.  Manufacturing  Processes.  (2:2:0) 

Casting  (hot  and  cold),  forming,  welding,  machining, 
and  finishing.  Field  trip  required. 

225.  Quality  Assurance.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  MfgTech. 
132. 

Functions,  including  quality  control,  nondestructive 
testing,  and  industrial  statistical  methods. 

226.  Electrical  Welding.  (5:2:8)  Prerequisite:  MfgTech. 
124. 
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Theory  and  application.  Includes  submerged  arc.  re- 
sistance, stud,  and  gas-shielded  welding  and  arc  cut- 
ting. 

227.  Inert-Gas  Welding.  (31 :5)  Prerequisite:  MfgTech. 
124. 

Gas-shielded  welding  ot  ferrous  and  nonterrous  met- 
als. 

229.  Metal  Forming.  (3:2;2)  Prerequisite:  MfgTech 
132. 

Various  forming  methods  blanking,  drawing,  bench- 
ing, extruding,  forging,  etc 

230.  Numerical  Control  Programming.  (3:2:2)  Prereq- 
uisites: completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
MfgTech.  131 

Programming  tools  using  manual  and  computer-as- 
sisted methods 

265.  Laboratory  Method*  In  Material*  Science.  (213) 
Laboratory  investigations  including  optical  spectrosco- 
py. X-ray  spectroscopy  and  diftraction.  thermal  meth- 
ods, atomic  absorption,  wet  chemical  methods,  and  re- 
lated techniques, 

331.  Ca*t  Metal  Proces*e*.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites: 
MfgTech.  335;  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration 
in  MfgTech.  360. 

Melting,  pouring,  solidification,  casting  problems,  de- 
sign considerations,  and  testing  as  they  apply  to  latest 
foundry  processes.  Automated  and  computer-controlled 
foundries 

332.  Production  Planning.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisites: 
MfgTech.  132,  Stat  221;  ComSci.  131 

Planning  and  coordination  of  manufacturing  facilities 
tor  economical  production  Material  utilization,  batch 
sizes,  motion  and  time  studies,  scheduling,  and  plant 
layout. 

335.  Introduction  to  Physical  Metallurgy.  (433)  Pre- 
requisites: MfgTech.  132;  completion  of  or  concurrent 
registration  in  Physics  106. 

Properties,  testing,  heat  treating,  selection,  and  use  of 
metals. 

336.  Ba*lc  Fluid  Power.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Math 
121;  Physics  106  or  concurrent  registration 

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems  as  a  means  of 
transmitting  and  controlling  power;  component  identi- 
fication and  operation;  fluid  power  graphical  symbols, 
circuits,  and  applications. 

338.  Macttlne  Tool  Performance.  (32:2)  Prerequisites: 
MfgTech.  131.  335 

Cutting  tool  geometry,  tool  materials,  forces,  feed, 
speed,  surlace  finish,  horsepower  requirements,  cutting 
fluids,  vibration,  and  machine  tool  evaluation. 

345.  Material*  Science— Nonmetal*.  (322)  Prerequi- 
site: MfgTech  335. 

Chemical,  physical,  thermal,  electrical,  optical,  and 
magnetic  properties  of  materials  in  terms  of  tjasic  atom- 
ic structure  and  bonding 

360.  Plastics  Tooling  and  Processing.  (3  23)  Prereq- 
uisite: MfgTech.  132 

Design,  development,  and  application 

390R.  Cooperative  Education:  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology. (1-6  0  0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment and  college  coordinators 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Maximum  of 
6  credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives. 

425.  Metallurgy  of  Welding.  (33:0)  Prerequisites 
MfgTech   124.  335.  345 

Basic   metallurgical   principles   pertaining   to   welding 
procedures;  prediction  of  weld  tjehavior 
430.  Manufacturing  Process  Planning.  (3  3  0)  Prereq- 
uisites: MtgTech   331.  332,  and  338  or  concurrent  reg- 
istration 

Manufacturing  analysis,  process  capability  and  selec- 
tion, operations,  equipment  specifications,  and  tooling; 
value  analysis,  make-or-buy  decision,  manufacturing 
economics,  estimating,  process  information,  and  control 


431.  Tool  Design.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  MfgTech.  131, 
132. 

Design  of  special  tooling  as  applied  to  manufacturing 
processes 

433.  Compulter-Alded  Manufacturing  Systems.  (3  2  3) 

490R.  Special  Problems  In  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology. (1-3  Arr  Arr  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor 

491R.  Senior  Seminar.  (110  ea.)  Prerequisite:  junior 
or  senior  standing 

Furthering  education  and  professional  development 
through  special  topics  presented  by  faculty  and  per- 
sonnel from  industry 

498R.  Manufacturing  Development  Lat>oratory.  (20  6 

ea )  Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing 
in  manulacluring  technology 

Individual  proiecis  tor  manufacture  Projects  must  be 
approved  by  instructor 

530.  Plant  Layout  and  Materials  Handling.  (3  3:0)  Pre- 
requisites: MfgTech   332;  ComSci    131 

Theory  and  practical  application  of  plant  layout  tech- 
niques, emphasizing  materials  handling  systems 

533.  Computer-aided  Manufacturing  Systems.  (3:2:3) 
Prerequisite  MfgTech   332  or  consent  of  instructor 

Rationale  and  design  of  computer-aided  manufac- 
turing systems:  design  criteria,  logic,  flow  diagrams,  and 
software  and  hardware  requirements,  emphasizing  real- 
time interactive  process  planning  and  control. 

595R.  Special  Topics.  (Arr ) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Manufacturing  Teclt- 
nology.  (0-6. 0  0)  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 

On-the-job  training.  Report  required.  Use  with  mas- 
ters  program  for  CAM 

699R.    Thesis    In    Computer-aided    Manufacturing. 

(6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval 

Graduate  Program 

Master  of  Science  in  Computer-aided 
Manufacturing 

Coordinator:  Kay  S.  Mortensen 

A  program  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  industry  in  the  broad  area  of  advanced  man- 
ufacturing, emphasizing  computer-aided  manufacturing 
(CAM)  and  computer-aided  design  (CAD) 

Entrar>ce  Requirements.  (1)  B  S.  degree  in  engineering 
technology,  engineering,  or  consent  of  the  department, 
(2)  evidence  of  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  rele- 
vant industrial  experience;  and  (3)  course  work  in  the 
areas  of  manufacturing  processes,  materials  science, 
design  and  graphics,  electronics,  computer  program- 
ming, physics,  and  calculus. 

Program  Requirements.  Mfg  Tech  530.  533.  537.  and 
699R  The  program  must  include  20  hours  of  500-level 
courses  and  a  total  of  30  credits,  including  thesis 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  department 
graduate  coordinator  tor  procedures,  application  forms, 
and  other  details 


Industrial  Technology 
Building  Construction 

Program  Supervisor   Lon  J  Wallace 

In  addition  to  the  basic  mathematics  and  science 
courses,  the  Building  Construction  Technotogy  Program 
includes  instruction  in  t)asic  woodwork,  drafting,  cabinet 
work,  house  framing,  carpentry  finishing,  plumbing, 
house  wiring,  masonry,  building  materials  and  methods, 
applied  nriechanics.  estimatir>g.  accounting,  economics, 
and  business  management. 
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People  who  know  how  to  effectively  use  new  tech- 
niques as  well  as  traditional  building  methods  are  much 
In  demand  in  the  construction  industry.  The  building 
construction  major  is  planned  to  prepare  graduates  to 
fill  this  need.  Typical  positions  obtained  by  graduates 
are:  field  men  for  architects,  building  material  dealers, 
contractors,  building  inspectors,  and  contractor  field  su- 
pervisors. 

Completion  of  this  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  A  two-year  associate  degree  is  also 
possible  for  those  who  desire  it. 

Specializations:  The  technical  electlves  shown  should 
be  filled  through  consultation  with  one's  adviser.  It  is  in- 
tended that  students  become  proficient  in  a  specialized 
area  of  their  choice.  It  is  highly  recommended  that 
these  electlves  include  courses  in  business  management 
or  related  areas.  Suggested  courses  are  shown  follow- 
ing the  curriculum  outline. 

High  School  Preparation:  Recommended  high  school 
courses  include  drafting,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
woodworking. 

Transfer  Credit:  Students  transferring  into  the  building 
construction  technology  program  should  meet  with  an 
adviser  prior  to  enrollment  so  that  accumulation  of  ex- 
cessive hours  may  be  avoided. 

Graduation  Requirements 

Students  should  understand  that  general  education 
requirements  (including  religion)  are  in  addition  to 
the  course  requirements  shown  in  the  typical  pro- 
gram. Students  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  in- 
tegrated course  program  from  their  department  ol- 
flce. 

Besides  common  core  requirements  the  student  must 
complete  an  approved  12-hour  sequence  of  technical 
electlves.  Cooperative  industrial  experience  in  the  major 
field  prior  to  graduation  is  strongly  encouraged.  A  min- 
imum grade-point  average  of  2.0  must  be  maintained 
for  graduation.  Grades  of  D  or  lower  will  not  be  accept- 
able for  courses  in  the  major  field.  A  student  must  com- 
plete 40  semester  hours  of  upper-division  credit.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  students  complete  some  of 
these  in  the  general  education  and  technical  elective 
areas. 

Sequence  o(  Courses:  It  is  intended  that  each  student 
follow  the  sequence  of  courses  as  shown  below.  This 
will  prevent  delay  owing  to  unexpected  course  prerequi- 
sites. Courses  will  be  provided  during  the  third  semester 
to  enable  students  to  complete  the  program  in  a  shorter 
time  if  they  desire. 

First  Year                                                             F  W 

Indus.  100.  105 3  2 

Indus.  139 2 

MfgTech.  124 3 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Econ.  110 3 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year                                                        F  W 

Indus.  210 3 

BIdgTech.  341,  211,  218 2  4 

DesTech.  111,355 3  3 

Acctg.  201  3 

Physics  106 3 

Math.  223 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Third  Year                                                            F  W 

DesTech.  316 4 

DesTech.  212,  CivEng.  211  3  2 

Technical  electlves' 3  3 

BIdgTech.  317 2 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

BIdgTech.  410,  411  3         3 

BIdgTech.  301,  408 3         3 


OrgB.  321  3 

DesTech.  356 3 

Technical  electlves' 2 

MfgTech.  491R 1 

BIdgTech.  415 2 

'Technical  Electlves:  May  be  chosen  from  any  tech- 
nology courses;  from  selected  courses  in  environmental 
design,  industrial  design,  and  botany,  or  from  Indus. 
189,  300,  319,  440,  491 R,  535;  BusMgt.  361,  461; 
OrgB.  425;  CivEng.  321,  471.  Also  chemistry,  econom- 
ics, physics,  or  mathematics  courses  may  be  selected. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  com- 
plete the  program  in  three  years  by  utilizing  Spring  and 
Summer  Terms,  the  following  curriculum  schedule   is 
provided: 
First  Year  F     W     Sp/Su 

Indus.  100,  105,  210 3      2  3 

Indus.  139 2 

MfgTech.  124 3 

BIdgTech.  341  2 

Math.  121,  122,  223 3      3  3 

Econ.  110 3 

DesTech.  Ill  3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Physics  105 3 

DesTech.  291R 0     0 

Second  Year  F     W     Sp/Su 

BIdgTech.  211,  218 4 

DesTech.  335,  316,  212 3      4  3 

CivEng.  211  2 

Acctg.  201  3 

Physics  106 3 

Technical  electlves* 5  3 

DesTech.  291 R 0     0 

Third  Year  F     W     Sp/Su 

BIdgTech.  410,  411  3    3 

BIdgTech.  301,  317,  408 3    5 

DesTech.  356 3 

OrgB.  321  3 

Technical  electlves* 2 

MfgTech.  491R 1 

BIdgTech.  415 2 

Light  Building  Construction 
Teclinician 

Adviser:  Lon  J.  Wallace 

Following  is  a  light  building  construction  associate  de- 
gree program  designed  for  those  students  who  do  not 
desire  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum.  Courses 
taken  in  this  area  may  count  toward  the  baccalaureate 
degree  if  students  later  decide  to  further  their  education 
in  this  area. 

This  associate  degree  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  to  become  successful  building  construction 
technicians  trained  in  the  construction  of  residential 
homes  and  small  buildings,  where  new  construction 
techniques  and  materials  have  made  radical  changes  in 
the  last  decade.  Building  construction  technicians  are 
employed  as  assistants  to  foremen  and  supervisors  or 
as  helpers  to  contractors  and  building  specialists.  Suc- 
cessful experience  in  this  field  leads  to  many  opportu- 
nities, including  positions  as  building  contractors,  super- 
visors, estimators,  inspectors,  consultants,  company 
managers,  appraisers,  and  building  materials  salesmen. 

First  Year  F  W 

Indus.  100,105 3  2 

Indus.  139 2 

MfgTech.  124 3 

Math.  121,  122 3  3 

ElecTech.  100 1 

Physics  105 3 

Econ.  110 3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Second  Year  F       W 

Indus.  210 3 

BIdgTech.  211  2 
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BIdgTech.  341,  218 2  2 

DesTech.  355 3 

BIdgTech.  317.  410 2  3 

BIdgTech  411  3 

CIvEng.  211  2 

BIdgTech.  301  3 

DesTech.  291R 0  0 

Building  Construction  Technology 
Courses 

211.  Carpentry  Finishing.  (2:1:3) 
Problems  in  Interior  and  exterior  trim. 

218.  Plumbing.  (2:1:3) 
Plumbing  and  plumbing  layout 

301.  Cablnetmaking  and  Mlllworfc.  (315)  Prerequisite: 
Indus.  100. 

Design  and  construction  of  cabinets,  and  study  of  mil- 
ling operations. 

317.  Concrete  and  Masonry.  (2  1  3) 

Preparing,  forming,  placing,  finishing  and  curing  con- 
crete; laying  brick  and  concrete  block  walls  with  ties 
and  reinforcement;  Introduction  to  masonry. 

341.  House  Wiring.  (22  2) 

Bectrical  circuits  In  homes  and  farm  buildings 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Building  Construction 
Tectirwiogy  (1-6:0:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet 
departmental  requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to 
enrollment. 

On-the-job  experience  Report  required.  f\/1aximum  of 
6  credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives 

408.  Building  Systems  Design.  (33:0)  Prerequisites: 
DesTech.  316,  355:  Math  223. 

Applied  psychometrics,  heating  and  cooling,  load  esti- 
mating, equipment  selection,  piping  design,  air  distribu- 
tion, hydronlcs,  basic  controls,  and  specifications  for 
mechanical  building-systems  design 

410.  Construction  Materials  and  Mettrads.  (330) 
Theoretical  aspects  of  building,  locations,  soil  condi- 
tions, footings,  materials,  and  equipment. 

411.  Estimating.  (3:3  0) 

Interpreting  plans  and  specifications:  figuring  costs  of 
materials  and  labor 

415.  Administrative  Practices  In  Construction  Con- 
tracting. (2:2:0)  Prerequisites  BIdgTech  410  and  411 

Applying  sound  business  practices  in  construction,  li- 
censing. Insurance,  legal  pitfalls,  state  and  federal  tax 
requirements,  safety  regulations,  project  planning,  etc 

'494R.  Special  Problems  In  Building  Construction.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 


Specialized  Associate  Degree  Program 
Graphics  Arts  Technician 

Supervisor:  Ron  H.  Jenkins 

Printing  is  one  of  the  ma)or  industries  in  our  country 
today.  It  is  vital  to  business  and  industrial  organizations, 
civic  and  community  organizations,  and  to  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  our  nation  Because  of  in- 
creasingly complex  mechanized  printing  equipment  in 
use  today,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  technically 
trained  personnel  in  all  areas  of  printing  production  and 
management.  The  graphic  arts  technician  program  pre- 
pares students  for  work  in  pnnting  and  publishing  in- 
dustries, government  agencies,  manufacturers  of  paper 
products,  and  in  the  smaller  private  firms  that  do  their 
own  printing. 

First  Year                                                          F  W 

Indus.  250.  351  3  3 

Physics  177 3 

ArlDs.  109.  241R 5 


BusEd.  101  2 

Econ.no 3 

DesTech.  1 1 1  '...."  2 

DesTech  291R o         0 

ElecTech   100 i 

Second  Year                                                     f  W 

Comms  263,  264 ^ 3  3 

Indus  451,452 3  2 

Math   121 3 

Indus  453,  454 3  3 

Chem.  102 5 

DesTech  291 R 0  0 

Physical  Plant  Administration 

This  program  prepares  one  to  serve  in  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions  in  industry  and  in  physical 
plant  departments  of  universities  and  colleges.  During 
the  next  lew  years,  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
new  college  construction  and  campus  improvements  at 
nearly  two  thousand  campuses  across  the  nation  This 
does  not  include  equal  or  larger  sums  which  will  be 
spent  in  plant  development,  maintenance,  and  operation 
by  private  enterprise  Tfie  physical  plant  administration 
curriculum  is  designed  and  offered  to  train  people  for 
these  important  positions  Graduates  will  t5e  well  pre- 
pared to  supervise  the  programming,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  major  physical  facilities  as  well  as  to  admin- 
ister maintenance  and  operation  programs  at  college 
and  university  levels,  and  in  private  industry 

Students  completing  this  four-year  proigram   receive 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physical  plant  admin- 
istration 
First  Year  F       W 

Acctg   201  3 

Econ.  110 3 

Math.  121.  122 ■.  3         3 

DesTech.  Ill 2 

Chem.  102 5 

MfgTech  399R 2 

DesTech  291R 0         0 

ElecTech   100 1 

Second  Year                                                        F  W 

Bot    105 3 

CivEng  211  2 

Comms.  102 2 

DesTech.  355 3 

Physics  105,  106 „ 3  3 

ArtDs    109,  Bot.  400 2  2 

Math  223 3 

MfgTech    132 2 

DesTech   291R 0  0 

Third  Year  F       W 

MfgTech   345    .  3 

ElecTech  242 3 

ComSci   131  3 

Stat  221   3 

DesTech  256 3 

Micro  311  „_ „ „..  2 

OrgB   321 a.....  3 

Technical  electives 2 

DesTech  291R 0         0 

Fourth  Year  F       W 

BIdgTech  410,411 3         3 

MfgTech  491 R 1 

MfgTech   332 3 

Econ  361  „.  3 

CivEng  573 ,.. „ 3 

BusMgt  361  , 3 

Geog  522  '. 3 

DesTech  356 3 

Indus  535  or  Health  325 2 

For  those  who  wish  to  compleie  the  program  m  a 
shorter  time  by  utilizing  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms, 
the  following  curriculum  schedule  is  presented 

RrslYeer  P     W  Sp/Su 

ElecTech   100,  Acctg  201     1      3 

Bot  205 2 
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Econ.  110 3 

Comms.  102 2 

Math.  121,  122,  223 3     3  3 

DesTech.  Ill  3 

ArlDs.  109 2 

Chem.  102 5 

Physics  105 3 

MfgTech.  399R,  132 2  2 

DesTech.  291 R 0    0 

Second  Year  F    W     Sp/Su 

CivEng.  211  2 

MfgTech.  345 3 

ElecTech.  242 3 

DesTech.  256,  355 3    3 

ComScJ.  131  3 

Stat.  221  3 

Physics  106 3 

OrgB.  321  3 

Micro.  311  2 

DesTech.  291 R 0    0 

Third  Year  F    W     Sp/Su 

BIdgTech.  410,  411 3    3 

Econ.  361,  CIvEng.  573 3    3 

Bot.  400 2 

BusMgt.  361  3 

Geog.  522 3 

MfgTech.  491R 1     1 

MfgTech.  332,  technical  elective 3    2 

Indus.  535  or  Health  325 2 

DesTech.  356 3 


Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 


Professors:  Danlelewski,  Gledhlll,  Hansen,  Metten 
(Chairman,  D-581  HFAC),  Pope,  Woodbury. 

Associate  Professors:  Henson,  Oaks,  Whitman. 

Assistant  Professors:  Crosland,  Frost,  Golightly,  Jen- 
kins, McKinlay,  Walker. 

Instructors:  Fielding,  Swenson. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  theatre  and  cinematic  arts  program  at  BYU  is  de- 
signed to  give  students  a  comprehensive  experience  in 
the  art,  production,  history,  and  technical  elements  of 
theatre,  film,  and  videotape  production.  A  major  pur- 
pose is  to  produce  artistic  vi/ork  that  is  consistent  v^rith 
the  teachings  of  the  Savior,  work  of  such  high  quality 
tfiat  it  is  sought  after.  We  reject  the  vulgarity  and  im- 
morality that  permeate  most  theatre,  film,  and  television 
today.  This  concept  forces  upon  us  independence  and 
separation  from  much  of  the  world  of  theatre  and  cine- 
matic arts  as  they  now  exist.  We  strive,  however,  to  be 
so  competent  and  refreshing  that  others  will  wish  to 
emulate  us.  As  well  as  encouraging  theatre,  film,  and 
television  that  is  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  the  gospel, 
we  nurture  theatre  arts  that  are  unique  to  the  gospel. 
That  is,  we  seek  to  develop  a  drama  that  will  inspire, 
edify,  and  draw  audiences  to  Christ. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  highest  lev- 
els of  competency  in  acting,  child  drama,  theatre  arts 
secondary  education,  directing,  liberal  arts,  playwriting, 
technical  theatre,  musical-theatre  production,  and  cine- 
ma-videotape production  and  to  prepare  interested  and 
qualified  students  for  graduate  study. 

Students  in  the  program  are  expected  to  participate  in 
University  Theatre  productions.  All  productions  are  cast 
from  open  tryouts  so  that  all  students  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participating.  The  University  Theatre  produc- 
es an  average  of  18  faculty-directed  productions  each 
year,  2  of  which  are  major  TV-film  productions  in  coop- 
eration with  KBYU-TV,  Department  of  Communications, 
and  MPS.  Also  125  student-directed  stage  productions 
are  produced  each  year. 

Degrees  Available 

The  baccalaureate  degree  is  available  with  emphasis  in 


theatre  arts  education,  acting,  child  drama,  directing, 
liberal  arts,  playwriting,  technical  theatre,  musical- 
theatre  production,  or  cinema-videotape  production. 

The  drama  education  program  leads  to  secondary 
teaching  certification  in  the  state  of  Utah.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  provide  students  with  the  skills,  re- 
search methods,  and  actual  teaching  experience 
needed  to  leach  theatre  arts  effectively  on  the  high 
school  level. 

Also,  tour  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  are  available; 
church  theatre  specialist  (C  T  S  ASSC).  technical 
theatre  specialist  (T  T  S  ASSC),  costume  specialist  (CST 
S  ASSC),  and  performance  specialist  (PRF  S  ASSC). 
Requirements  for  these  AA  degrees  are  listed  separate- 
ly 

Baccalaureate  Degree.  All  majors  seeking  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  in  theatre  and  cinematic  arts  except  those 
in  theatre  arts  education  and  film-TV  will  complete  the 
following  core  of  courses  (23  hours)  and  the  require- 
ments listed  in  the  general  education  programs  section: 
ThCA  121,  123,  319,  320,  361,  461.  464,  and  465. 

Theatre  Arts  Latxtratory.  The  theatre  arts  laboratory  is 
sponsored  by  the  department  to  provide  practical  expe- 
rience and  participation  in  the  theatre  arts.  Attendance 
and  participation  are  required  for  many  of  the  classes. 

Course  Requirements  for  Acting  Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  as  actors  or  as 
teachers  of  acting  on  the  university  level  will  complete 
the  23-hour  theatre  arts  core  and  the  following  courses 
(56  hours  required): 

ThCA  124,  126R.  323R,  324R,  424R,  425R,  523R. 
524R,  260  (or  560),  PE  183,  187;  plus  electives  from 
the  following:  ThCA  115,  325,  362,  378R,  PE  110,  172, 
for  a  total  of  56  hours  required. 

Course  Requirements  for  Child  Drama  Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  children's  theatre 
and/or  creative  dramatics  at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
or  college  level  or  to  work  in  recreation  departments  or 
in  connection  with  community  theatres  or  regional 
theatre  schools  will  complete  the  23-hour  theatre  arts 
core  plus  the  following  courses  (56  hours  required): 

ElEd.  340;  Engl.  420;  ThCA  115,  126R,  360,  472R, 
560R  and  572R,  plus  the  following  (taken  in  addition 
to  the  general  education  requirements):  CDFR  210 
and  Psych.  320  or  321.  and  an  additional  10  hours  of 
electives. 

Course  Requirements  for  Costume  Design  Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  theatre  cos- 
tume designer/costumer  will  complete  the  23-hour 
theatre  arts  core  and  the  following  strongty  recommend- 
ed courses  (56  hours  required): 

ArtDs.  107,  116,  CloTx.  105,  165,  260,  330,  345,  ThCA 
126R,  260R,  362,  560R,  562,  plus  electives:  ArtOs. 
117,  CloTx.  265,  350,  355,  430,  for  a  total  of  56 
hours  required. 

Course  Requirements  for  Designer-Technician 
Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  theatre  design- 
er or  designer-technician  will  complete  the  23-hour 
theatre  arts  core  and  the  following  strongly  recommend- 
ed courses  (56  hours  required): 

33  hours  to  be  selected  from  ArtDs.  102,  DesTech.  104, 
111,  256,  Indus.  100,  124,  139,  240,  405,  BIdgTech. 
341,  IntEnv.  237,  238,  ThCA  126R,  326,  362,  519, 
520,  ThCA  260R  (or  560R)  and  526. 

Course  Requirements  for  Directing  Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  directing  or  who 
wish  a  career  in  teaching  and  directing  at  the  university 
level  will  complete  the  23-hour  theatre  arts  core  and  the 
following  courses  (56  hours  required): 
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ArtOs.  102,  ThCA  115  or  117R,  124R.  126R.  323R, 
324R.  360.  572,  362.  378R,  519,  520;  plus  the  fol- 
lowing (taken  In  addition  to  the  general  education  re- 
quirements): Engl   343  and  382 

Cow**  Requlrmnent*  lor  a  Liberal  Arts  Emphasia 

A  student  may  elect  to  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
theatre  arts  without  emphasis  in  a  specialty  This  pro- 
gram Is  intended  to  provide  a  liberal  arts  approach, 
leading  to  a  degree  m  demand  among  a  variety  of  em- 
ployers, Including  graduate  schools  and  related  dis- 
ciplines. The  student  will  complete  the  23-hour  theatre 
arts  core  and  the  following  courses  (56  hours  required): 

ThCA  115  or  117R,  126R,  325,  327R,  378R,  260R  or 
560R,  plus  the  following  (taken  In  addition  to  the 
general  education  requirements):  art  and  design  (3 
hours),  English  (6  hours,  preferably  dramatic  liter- 
ature), language  (3  hours),  music  (2  hours),  and  his- 
tory (3  hours). 

Motion  Picture  and  Talevltlon  Production  Emphasla* 

•This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications  and  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

TtK)se  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  motion  picture- 
television  production  (writing,  directing,  acting,  cine- 
matography, editing,  art  design,  history-criticism)  or  who 
wish  to  teach  in  these  areas  at  the  university  level  will 
complete  the  following,  depending  upon  which  core 
work  (communications  or  theatre  and  cinematic  arts) 
the  student  wishes  to  pursue. 

The  student  electing  to  ma)or  in  the  Department  of 
Communications  will  take  the  following  core 

Communications  Core  (19  hours) 

Comms   100  (3)  Introduction  to  Human  Communication 
Comms.  101  (2)  Introduction  to  l^ass  Communication 
Comms.  399R  (1-4  ea  )  Professional  Communications 

Experience 
Comms.  480  (3)  Senior  Seminar 

In  addition  to  this  core,  the  following  prerequisites  are 
necessary: 

ArtDs.  102  (2)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 
Physics  1 77  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Comms.  263  (3)  Photography  Foundation  1 

Strongly  recommended  for  the  communications  core: 
ThCA  123.  361,  378R 

The  student  electing  to  major  In  the  Depaitment  of 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  will  take  the  following  core 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  Core  (21  hours) 

ArtDs.  102  (2)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 
Physics  177  (3)  Physics  of  Light  and  Photography 
Comms.  255  (2)  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 
Comms  263  (3)  Photography  Foundation  1 
ThCA  123,  378R,  361,  461 
Strongly  recommended:  ThCA  121 

All  students  majoring  in  the  motion  picture  and  tele- 
viskjn  production  emphasis,  regardless  of  which  depart- 
ment, will  complete  their  individually  recommended  core 
and  the  following  courses 

ThCA  117R,  127R,  31 7R,  41 7R.  425R  or  478R  or  561 R 
Comms.  272  (2)  Fundamentals  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
duction 
Comms.  346  (2)  Broadcasting  1 
Comms.  374  (3)  Motion  Picture  Photography  Comms 

375  (3)  Motion  Picture  Editing 
Comms  456  (3)  Television  Directing 
Comms.  495R  (2-6  ea.)  Special  Projects  (workshop  re- 
quired in  motion  picture  and  television  production) 


Comms.  691 R  (1-3  ea  )  Special  Studies 

ThCA  561 R.  478R 

and  two  communications  courses  leaching  sound  re- 
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cording  and  business  management  for  motion  picture 
and  television. 

Communications  Major: 

1 7  hours  (core)  -(•  8  hours  (prerequisite) 

+  31  hours  (emphasis)  -  56  hours 
Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  Major 

21  hours  (core)  +  31  hours  (emphasis) 

+  4  hours  (electives)  -  56  hours 
Suggested  electives: 

ArtDs  241  (2)  Design  in  Layout  and  Lettering 

ArtDs.  320R  (3  ea  )  Fundamentals  m  Design 

ArtDs  420R  (3  ea.)  Design  Studio 

Comms  230  (2)  Introduction  to  Advertising 

Comms  264  (3)  Photography  Foundation  2 

Indus  250  (3)  Graphk;  Arts 

ThCA  124.  320.  41 7R.  61 7R 

Musical  Theatre  Emphasis 

Those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  musical 
theatre  as  an  actor-singer-dancer  or  as  a  teacher  of 
musical  theatre  production  on  the  university  level  will 
complete  the  23-hour  theatre  arts  core  and  the  foltow- 
Ing  courses  (56  hours  required): 

ThCA  124,  126R.  323R,  324R,  325,  523R;  Music  105R 
(or  159R),  165;  PE  110.  173.  183.  185.  187,  168. 
287R;  plus  4  hours  of  electives  in  music  or  dance 

Course  Requirements  tor  Playwrlting  Emphasis 

Those  planning  a  career  as  a  playwright  or  as  a  univer- 
sity professor  of  playwntmg  will  complete  the  followtng 
sequence  of  courses  (acceptance  into  this  program  as- 
sumes a  strong  desire  to  write  and  to  submit  manu- 
scripts, at  the  suggestion  of  the  adviser,  to  appropriate 
production  companies  and  contests)  the  23-hour 
theatre  arts  core  and  the  following  courses  (56  hours 
required): 

ThCA  117R,  378R,  478R.  578R.  Engl.  21 8R.  31 8R. 
319R,  326.  343,  382;  and  Phil  110  and  352; 
Comms  427. 

Course  Requirements  for  Theatre  Arts  Education 
(Secortdary  CertincaUon) 

Students  planning  to  teach  theatre  arts  on  the  second- 
ary level  must  complete  the  following: 

Teaching  Major  (37  hours) 

ThCA  115.  123,  124R.  126R,  319.  320.  325.  360. 
361*.  362.  371,  377,  461'.  and  464*  or  465* 
(ThCA  117R  and  121  recommended  but  not  re- 
quired) 

Teaching  Minor  (24  hours) 

ThCA  123,  124R,  126R,  319,  320.  361'.  371.  377. 

461*. 
*These  courses  must  t>e  taken  sequentially  in  the  junior 
or  sennr  year 

Prerequisites  for  ThCA  361    ThCA  121.  123  or  124R. 
and  maior  production  experience  or  equivalent 

The  theatre  arts  educatkjn  major  must  complete  re- 
quirements leading  to  certification  as  outlined  by  Ihe 
College  of  Education  (see  Educatwn  section  of  this 
catalog),  m  addition  to  Thieatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  de- 
partmental offerings 
Associate  ol  Arts  Degree 

Each  area  ol  specialization  includes  32  lx)urs  m  ttieatre 
and  cinematic  arts,  plus  the  requirements  listed  in  the 
General  Education  Programs  section  of  this  catatog 

Church  Tl>eatre  Spectallsl  This  associate  degree  ts 
desigrwd  for  those  who  are  interested  m  theatre  lor  en- 
richment and  personal  devekjpmeni  A  Church  theatre 
specialist  IS  a  person  who  may  work  etlectiveiy  on  the 
ward,  stake,  or  regional  theatre  level  This  degree  in  no 
way  supersedes  or  supplants  the  bactielor's  degree  but 
prepares  an  individual  lor  an  in-depth  study  m  this  held 
The  following  courses  must  be  completed 
ThCA  121  (3).  115  (3).  117R  (2).  123  (3),  126R  (2), 
260R  or  560R  (2),  319  (3),  320  (3),  360  (3).  361  (3). 
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362  (2),  378R  (2),  and  461  (3)  for  a  total  of  32  hours 
in  ttie  major. 

Technical  Theatre  Specialist.  An  associate  degree  in 
technical  theatre  fronn  the  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Cinematic  Arts  qualifies  an  individual  to  serve  as  a  tech- 
nical theatre  consultant  for  community  theatre  produc- 
tions or  ward,  stake,  or  regional  theatre  productions  of 
the  Church  Study  in  this  field  provides  a  sound  founda- 
tion in  the  basics  of  technical  theatre  and  encourages 
further  study  in  the  area  of  technical  theatre  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  The  following  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

ThCA  115  (2),  123  (3),  126R  (2),  260R  (3),  319  (2), 
320  (3),  Indus.  139  (2),  ArtDs.  102  (2),  IntEnv.  237 
(3),  plus  10  hours  of  electJves  from  the  following: 
ThCA  260R  (3),  DesTech.  104  (2),  111  (2),  256  (3), 
Indus.  100  (3),  124  (3),  139  (2),  240  (3). 

Costume  Specialist.  Persons  completing  this  associate 
degree  will  be  capable  of  working  as  costume  consult- 
ants for  community  theatre  productions  or  for  Church 
productions  as  costume  designers  and  seamstresses 
capable  of  creating  the  costumes  they  have  designed. 
Their  capability  also  extends  to  the  field  of  stage  make- 
up and  hair  styling  for  wigs  and  for  stage.  The  following 
courses  must  be  completed: 

ThCA  115  (2),  123  (3),  126R  (2),  319  (3),  320  (4),  361 
(3),  362  (2),  461  (3):  CloTx.  165  (4),  260  (3),  330 
(4).  and  345  (3)  for  a  total  of  32  hours  in  the  major. 

Performance  Specialist.  The  performance  specialist  will 
be  prepared  for  further  professional  training  in  the  areas 
of  television,  radio,  stage  and  film  acting,  and  announc- 
ing. This  program  is  ideal  for  developing  LDS  philosophy 
and  ethics  before  going  into  professional  work. 

The  following  courses  must  be  completed: 

ThCA  121  (3),  123  (3),  124R  (3),  126R  (2),  260R  (5), 
323R  (3),  324R  (3),  325  (3),  424R  (4);  Music  105R 
(2);  and  PE  173  (Vz)  and  183  ('/z)  for  a  total  of  32 
hours  in  the  major. 

Graduate  Program 

Programs:  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts:  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.),  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (MFA),  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.). 

Master  of  Arts 

Definition.  The  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  degree  program  is 
for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  scholarly  (his- 
torical, critical,  analytical,  descriptive,  or  experimental) 
or  educational  aspects  of  theatre,  cinema,  or  television. 
This  degree  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  terminal  de- 
gree, but  as  a  preparation  for  work  at  the  Ph  D.  level. 

Prerequisites.  Acceptable  undergraduate  background 
in  theatre  arts 

Field.  Theatre  and  cinematic  arts  (emphasizing  in 
theatre  history,  theory  and  criticism,  motion  picture  his- 
tory, acting,  directing,  interpretation,  technical  theatre, 
playwriting,  screenwriting,  child  drama,  or  theatre  ad- 
ministration). 

Minors  Permissible.  Option  1  or  2. 

Requirements.  26  hours  plus  thesis  (6-hr.  min.— 699R); 
or  32  hours  plus  a  written  report  of  project  (to  be  filed 
with  Graduate  School)  and  a  comprehensive  written  and 
oral  examination. 

Required  Course.  ThCA  690,  required  of  all  graduate 
students  during  first  semester  of  registration. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Definition.  The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (MFA)  degree  pro- 
gram is  for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  the 
performance  (acting,  directing,  writing,  designing  set- 
tings and/or  costumes)  aspects  of  theatre,  cinema,  or 
television. 


Admission.  Information  available  from  the  Department 
of  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

Fields.  Acting,  directing,  playwriting,  theatre  design  and 
technology. 

Minors.  None  required. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  60  hours  (including  proj- 
ect), a  six-hour  written  examination  and  a  two-hour  oral 
examination. 

Required  Courses.  Contact  department  for  specific  list- 
ings 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Field.  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

Requirements.  45  hours  in  theatre  and  cinematic  arts, 
15  hours  in  a  minor,  plus  a  dissertation  (18-hr.  min.— 
799R)  Three  kinds  of  dissertation  research  will  be  ac- 
cepted: (1)  scholarly  analysis  of  theatre  and/or  motion 
picture /television  history,  theory,  and  criticism;  (2)  re- 
search and  strong  creative  achievement  in  playwriting 
or  screenwriting  and  stage  or  cinematic  arts  production; 
and  (3)  measurement  studies. 

Required  Courses.  ThCA  690  and  799R. 

Courses 

115.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  (2:2:1)  (G-MA)  Home 
Study  also. 

Fundamental  theories;  developing  discriminating  ap- 
preciation of  theatre  via  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
productions.  Theatre  arts  lab  required. 

117R.  Introduction  to  Motion  Picture  Art.  (2:2:1  ea.) 
(G-HA) 

Background  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
best  of  motion  picture  art:  theatrical,  educational,  and 
documentary. 

121.  Voice,  Diction,  and  Interpretation.  (3:3:1)  (G-HA) 
Training  and  theory  to  develop  skill  in  voice  and  body 
communication,  church  speaking,  self-identification.  For 
teachers,  speakers  professionals.  Attendance  at  theatre 
arts  lab  required. 

123.  Beginning  Acting  for  Cinema  and  Stage.  (3:4:1) 

Foundation  course  emphasizing  Stanislavski's  system. 
Practice  in  basic  acting  skills:  vocal,  physical,  emotional, 
improvisational,  and  perceptional.  Attendance  at  theatre 
arts  lab  required. 

124R.  Acting  the  Classics.  (36:1    ea.)   Prerequisite: 
ThCA  123  or  equivalent. 
The  Stanislavski  approach. 

126R.  Stage  Makeup.  (2:2:2  ea.) 

127R.  Film  and  Television  Makeup.  (2:2:2  ea.) 

260R.  Theatre  Workshop  1.  (1-6:0:1-6  ea.) 

Integration  of  theatre's  individual  arts  in  production: 
acting,  directing,  technical  theatre,  playwriting,  and  chil- 
dren's theatre. 

299R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-9:0:6  ea.) 

Stage,  film,  and  television  writing,  directing,  acting. 
design,  and  management  apprenticeship. 

31 7R.  Motion  Picture  as  a  Mirror  of  Our  Times.  (2:3:0 

ea.)  (G-HA) 

Filmmakers'  intentions  that  influence  thinking  and 
manage  emotions;  meaning  and  study  of  entertainment 
elements. 

319.  Beginning  Technical  Theatre:  Construction  and 
Painting.  (2:2:2) 

Basic  theohes  and  practices  of  theatre  scenery  con- 
struction, drafting,  painting,  shifting,  and  rigging.  ThCA 
361  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Lab  required. 

320.  Beginning  Theatrical  Design:  Setting  and  Light- 
ing. (3:3:3)  Prerequisites:  ThCA  319  and  361  or  con- 
sent of  instructor, 

Basic  theories  and  practices  of  theatre  scenery  de- 
sign, lighting,  properties,  and  sound.  Lab  required. 
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323B.  Musical  Cofne<ly.  (3  6  1  ea  )  Prerequisite   ThCA 
124R 

Advanced  development  of  acting,  singing  and  danc- 
ing lor  musical  theatre 

324R.  Olalecl  and  Character  Acting.  (3  6  1   ea  )  Pre- 
requisite  TtiCA  124R 

Advanced  development  of  acting  skills  required  in 
creating  character,  age.  and  dialect 

325.  The   Art   of   Interpretation.   (3  3  1)   Prerequisite 
ThCA  121 

Developing  performance  skills  in  dramatic  reading, 
humorous  reading,  storytelling,  and  related  piattorm 
techniques  Attendance  at  theatre  arts  lab  required 

326.  Beginning  Theatre  and  Studio  Sound.  (22  1) 
Basics   of   theatre   acoustics   and    operational   tech- 
niques: recording,  editing,  and  reinforcement. 

327R.  Play  Analyalt.  (1  2  0  ea  ) 

Analysis,  interpretation,  and  reading  aloud 

360.  Creative  Dramatica.  (3  3  2) 

Informal  or  improvised  dramatic  techniques  and  story- 
telling with  young  people  Applied  to  school,  church. 
home,  community,  and  park  and  recreation  programs 

361.  Directing  Theory.  (32  4)  Prerequisites  ThCA  121, 
123  or  124R,  and  maior  production  experience 

Theories  of  directing  for  church,  educational,  and 
recreational  theatre,  preparation  for  advanced  work  in 
directing  Attendance  at  theatre  arts  lab  required 

362.  Theatrical  Costume  Design.  (2  2  3) 

Principles  and  aesthetics  of  costume  design  and  con- 
struction 

371.  Theatre  Arts  Programming.  (2  2  1)  Prerequisites 
ThCA  115,  121    123,  319,  and  320 

Preparation  for  judging,  conducting,  and  performing 
in  contest  areas  of  theatre  arts  in  high  school  For 
teaching  certificate  candidates  in  TtCA 

377R.  Secondary  Teaching  Curriculum  and  INethods. 

(3:3:1  ea.)  Prerequisite   SecEd   276 

Evaluation  and  preparation  for  student  teaching  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  observation,  pretesting,  and  de- 
veloping methods  and  materials 

378B.  PlaywrlUng.  (2  4  0  ea  )  Home  Study  also 

Theory  and  technique  of  writing  the  one-act  and  full- 
length  play 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-9  0  6  ea  ) 

Stage,  film,  and  television  writing,  directing,  acting, 
design,  and  management  apprenticeship 

417R.  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Film  Art.  (3  3  0  ea  ) 

(G-HA)  Prerequisites  ThCA  n7R  and  31 7R 

Filmmakers  use  of  money  and  aesthetic  tools,  sym- 
bolism as  the  ultimate  means  of  indirect  communication 

424R.   Acting   for   Motion   Picture  and   Teievislon 

(4:3:2-6  ea  )  Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor 

Adapting  basic  acting  stage  techniques  to  motion  pic 
ture  and  television  On-camera  experience  Lab  re 
quired 

425R.  Actors'  Professional  Workshop.  (5  5  5  ea  )  Pre 

requisites    concurrent  enrollment  in  ThCA  31 7R.  41 7R 
or  51 7R  By  audition  and  consent  of  instructor  only 

Preparing  tor  professional  screen  and  stage  acting 
careers   Lab  required 

461.  Directing  the  One-Act  Piay.  (3  2  4)  Prerequisites 
ThCA  320.  361  or  equivalent 

Directing  two  one-act  plays  for  presentation  Atten- 
dance at  theatre  arts  lab  required 

464.  Theatre  History  1.  (3  3  0) 

Primitive,  Egyptian  Greek.  Roman,  Medieval,  Elizabe- 
than, and  LDS 

465.  Theatre  History  2.  (3  3  0) 

Oriental,  Renaissance  (Italy  and  France),  English  Res- 
toratkin.  romanticism,  realism,  and  departures  from  real- 
ism. 


472R.  Puppetry.  (3  4  0  ea  ) 

Theories  techniques,  and  experience  constructing 
and  operating  puppets  for  use  in  performance  recrea- 
tional, and  educational  settings 

47eR.    Writers'    Professional    Wor«(shop.    (3  3  3    ea ) 

Prerequisites  ThCA  378R  361,  461.  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  31 7R  or  41  7R.  consent  of  instructor 

Mastering  skills  of  professional  motion  p«ciure  and 
television  screen  writing 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8  1  20-80)  Pre- 
requisites ThCA  377R  and  completion  of  two-thirds  of 
courses  required  for  leaching  major  and  minor  or  com- 
posite 

51 7R.  Genres  and/or  Directors  of  Motion  Picture  Art. 

(3:3  0  ea  )  Prerequisite  ThCA  41  7R  or  equivalent 

Topics  include  such  genres  as  musicals  and  westerns 
and  such  directors  as  Ford  Welles,  Bergman,  etc 

519.  Advanced  Technical  Theatre:  Construction  and 
Painting.  (2  2  2)  Prerequisite   ThCA  319 

Lab  required 

520.  Advanced  Theatre  Design:  Setting  and  Lighting. 

(3  3  3)  Prerequisites   ThCA  320  and  36i 
Lab  required 

521.  Motion   Picture   and   Television   Art   Direction. 

(3:3  3)  Prerequisite  ThCA  319.  320.  or  consent  of  in- 
structor 

Fundamentals  of  motion  picture/ television  arl-direc- 
tion,  design   and  technical  tiackup 

523R.  Advanced  and  Experimental  Acting  Methods. 

(5  5  6  ea  )  Prerequisite   ThCA  324R 

Acting  the  major  or  experimental  methods  intensive 
training  in  performance  of  major  works  leading  to  a 
public  performance 

524R.  Applied  Acting  Techniques:  Performing  and/or 
Teaching.  (5  12)  Prerequisites  ThCA  523R  or  equiva- 
lent acting  competency  shown  in  audition  or  special 
permission  of  instructor 

526.  Advanced  Theatre  and   Studio   Sound.   (2  11) 

Prerequisite  ThCA  326 

Sound  theory,  practice  and  meihodokDgy  of  studio  re- 
cording, reinforcement,  and  mixdown  systems 

527.  Storytelling.  (2  2  1) 

Ttieory.  technique,  and  practice  Valuable  (or  teach- 
ers, exceptional  child  educators,  and  youth  leaders. 

560R.  Theatre  Worltshop  2.  (1-6  0  3-18  ea  ) 

Integration  of  theatre  s  mdrviduai  arts  in  production: 
literature  directing,  acting,  and  stagecraft 

561 R.  Directors'  Professional  Workshop.  (3  3  3  ea  ) 

Prerequisites    ThCA   123    124R    323R    324R.  361   and 
previous  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  461 
Lab  required 

562.  Advanced  Costume  Design  for  Stage  and 
Screen.  (2:2  2)  Prerequisite    ThCA  362  or  consent  of 

instructor 

572R.  Theatre  for  Children.  (2  3  i  ea  ) 

Theories,  techniques,  and  experience  in  creatirtg  for- 
mal drama  for  the  child  and  youth  audience 

578R.  Advanced  Playwriting.  (2-6  4  0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  378R 

Seminar  in  piaywrilmg.  individual  consideration  of 
manuscripts,  professional  orientation 

S99R.  Cooperathre  Education.  (1-9  0  6  ea  ) 

Stage  film  and  television  writing  directing  acting, 
design,  and  management  apprenticeship 

600.  Advanced  Theatre  History:  The  Classical  Age. 

(3  3  0)  Prerequisite  ThCA  464  and  465.  or  equivalent 

Theory  history  and  production  practices  of  the 
theatre  and  drama  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

601.  Advanced  Tlwatre  History:  The  Middle  Ages.  I«e 
Renaissance,  af>d  the  17th  Century.  (5  5  0)  Prerequi- 
sile   TtiCA  464  and  465  or  equivalent 
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Theory,  history,  and  producllon  practices  of  the 
theatre  and  drama  of  these  ages. 

602.  Advanced  Theatre  History:  The  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  Centuries.  (5:5;0)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  464  and 
465.  or  equivalent. 

Theory,  history,  and  production  practices  of  the 
theatre  and  drama  of  these  ages. 

617R.  The  American  Motion  Picture.  (330  ea.)  Pre- 
requisite: ThCA  41 7R  or  equivalent. 
History  and  development  as  an  art  form  and  business. 

660R.  Seminar  in  interpretation.  (33:0  ea )  Prerequi- 
sites: ThCA  121.  123  and  325,  or  equivalents 

Topics  include  history,  theory,  and  interpretation  of 
classical  literature;  program  building  and  lecture  recitals: 
and  research-analysis  of  techniques  and  performances. 

662.  Seminar  In  the  Theory  and  History  of  Theatrical 
Costuming.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisites:  ThCA  362  and  562. 

Major  movements  in  costume  and  evolution  of  cos- 
tuming theory,  providing  strong  research  and  design  ex- 
perience. 

664.  Theatre  Management.  (22:2) 

Theory  and  practice,  including  budget  and  promotion 
box  office. 

665.  Theatre  Administration.  (22:2) 

Theory  and  practice,  including  organization,  philoso- 
phy, structure,  and  development. 

668R.  Special  Studies  In  Theatre,  Motion  Picture,  or 
Television  History.  (1-300  ea.) 
Supervised  research  in  selected  historical  problems. 

670R.  Design  and  Construction  for  the  Stage.(5:5:3) 

671.  Advanced  Directing.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites:  ThCA 
361  and  461  or  equivalents. 
Production  of  tvi/o  condensed  scripts  for  presentation. 

674R.  ProlecU  in  Theatre  and  Film  Arts.  (1-400  ea  ) 
Home  Study  also. 

Supervised  applied  theory  in  playwriting,  directing, 
acting,  criticism,  and  stagecraft. 

678.  Stage  Lighting.  (1-2:1-2:0)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  320 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  theory  and  techniques  of  theatrical  lighting. 

690.  Research  in  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts.  (22:0) 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  during  their  first  se- 
mester. 

697R.  Seminar  in  special  Theatre  Forms.  (2-3:22 
ea.) 

Theory  and  practice  of  editing,  directing,  and  drama- 
tizing for  readers'  theatre. arena,  etc. 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

700.  Seminar  in  European  Theatre  History.(3:3:0) 
Selected  research  topics  in  England  and  Europe,  16th 

through  20th  centuries. 

701.  Seminar  In  American  Theatre  History.  (3:3:0) 
Selected    research   topics,    18th   through   20th   cen- 
turies. 

731.  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism.  (5  5  0) 

History  and  principles  from  ancient  to  contemporary 
times. 

733.  Analysis  of  Dramatic  Forms.  (33:0) 

Study  and  analysis  of  major  dramatic  forms:  tragedy, 
comedy,  melodrama,  and  farce. 

760.  Directing  Historical  Plays.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites: 
ThCA  600.  601.  671.  and  731. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  directing  and  staging  histor- 
ical and  period  plays:  Greek.  Roman,  medieval,  Elizabe- 
than, Restoration,  and  continental. 

761.  Directing  Modern  and  Abstract  Plays.  (322) 
Prerequisites;  ThCA  602.  671.  and  733. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  directing  and  staging  plays 
from  the  modern  and  abstract  repertoire:  expressionism, 
constructivism,  epic,  absurd,  oriental,  cruelty,  and  hap- 
pening. 


797R.  Research.  (Arr) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 

University  Studies 

Associate  Professor:  Rasmussen  (Chairman.  1 36  FOB) 

Undergraduate  Program 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  programs; 

1 .  The  bachelor's  degree  in  University  studies 

2.  The  associate  degree  in  University  Studies 

3.  Student-initiated  classes. 

Bachelor's  Degree 

This  program  provides  students  seeking  the  B.A.  or  B.S. 
degree  with  an  alternative  to  a  regular  major.  With  prop- 
er advisement  and  authorization,  a  student  may  under- 
take an  individually  tailored  degree  program  which  con- 
sists of  courses  from  several  academic  areas  instead  of 
just  one.  Students  preparing  to  meet  certain  profes- 
sional school  admission  requirements,  students  from 
nonindustrial  countries,  old  students  returning  with  ca- 
reer experience,  and  students  seeking  a  broad  educa- 
tion may  be  served  by  this  program.  Any  undergraduate 
student  at  Brigham  Young  University  who  has  com- 
pleted 30  hours  of  academic  credit  with  a  grade-point 
average  of  2.0  or  higher  is  eligible  to  apply  for  degree- 
seeking  status  in  this  program  Generally  speaking,  stu- 
dents should  apply  for  admission  to  this  program  prior 
to  completion  of  their  last  45  hours  of  work. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  depart- 
mental office.  136  FOB.  These  forms  request  the  follow- 
ing information: 

1 .  A  summary  of  projected  educational  and  career 
goals. 

2.  A  proposal  justifying  entrance  into  the  University 
Studies  degree  program;  students  must  convince  a 
faculty  committee  that  their  needs  cannot  be  ade- 
quately met  by  an  existing  major  program.  They  may 
be  asked  to  consult  with  a  faculty  member  who  can 
advise  regarding  the  suitability  of  a  specific  major  to 
meet  their  needs 

3.  A  sketch  of  the  occupational  outlook  and  pre- 
requisites for  further  training  in  their  desired  field  of 
study.  Students  must  consider  and  state  the  actual 
marketability  of  their  skills.  This  step  is  included  to 
ensure  that  students  are  aware  of  the  potential  as- 
sets and  liabilities  in  pursuing  a  University  Studies 
degree  in  relation  to  their  objectives.  Useful  informa- 
tion on  this  point  is  readily  available  at  the  University 
Placement  Center,  the  Personal  Development  Center, 
or  the  Career  Education  Department. 

4.  A  tentative  proposal  for  proposed  areas  of  concen- 
tration. 

5.  A  tentative  proposal  of  all  the  actual  courses  in 
which  students  intend  to  enroll. 

6.  A  recent  unofficial  transcript  of  college  credits  includ- 
ing all  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions. 

A  faculty  committee  advises  students  in  developing 
their  programs  and  then  authorizes  them.  Records  and 
continuing  advisement  are  thereafter  handled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  General  Studies  Advisement  Center.  Once  their 
proposed  programs  are  accepted,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  enroll  only  in  the  courses  agreed  upon  in  the 
program,  unless  the  department  or  college  advisement 
center  approves  a  modification. 

University  Graduation  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the 
courses  authorized  for  this  degree,  students  must  com- 
plete regular  University  general  education  requirements 
(see  the  general  education  programs  section)  and  40 
hours  of  upper-division  credit;  in  addition,  they  must 
have  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.0  and  at 
least  30  hours  in  residence  on  the  BYU  campus. 

Specific  University  Studies  Requirements:  Students 
are  expected  to  concentrate  their  studies  mainly  within 
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three  or  more  fields  What  constitutes  a  suitable  fieW  or 
area  depends  upon  the  students  objectives  At  least  15 
semester  hours  should  be  taken  in  each  area  of  con- 
centration Normally,  work  in  the  three  areas  shouM  to- 
tal at  least  48  hours.  100-level  courses  normally  may 
not  be  counted  in  this  number  A  marginal  application 
for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  strengthened  by 
also  planning  a  suitable  fourth,  and  perhaps  a  fifth,  area 
for  which  from  10  to  14  hours  of  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted. A  minimum  of  20  of  the  55  hours  in  the  three 
areas  of  concentration  must  be  at  upper-division  level. 
In  most  instances,  no  more  than  25  hours  of  credit  may 
be  used  from  any  one  academic  department,  with  more 
than  that  many  hours,  a  ma)or  in  the  department  is  usu- 
ally more  sensible 

Associate  of  Arts  Degree 

Supervisor:  Jerry  L  Jensen.  130B  BRMB. 

This  program  is  designed  primarily  for  college  students 
wtio  plan  to  be  in  school  only  two  years.  It  allows  them 
to  tailor  their  course  work  to  meet  their  own  needs,  in- 
terests, and  desires  Since  that  course  work  includes 
general  education  subjects  as  well  as  a  strong  concen- 
tration in  a  selected  area  of  study,  students  can  contin- 
ue in  bachelors-degree  study  beyond  two  years  without 
any  loss  of  credit. 

Refer  to  the  general  education  programs  section  of 
this  catalog  for  requirements  in  addition  to  the  following; 

Hours 

Area  of  concentration  21 

Electives 11 


Studenl-lnmated  Classes 

Students  may  initiate  classes  tailored  to  their  own  inter- 
ests where  no  comparable  course  exists  in  the  Univer- 
sity's curriculum.  A  minimum  of  five  students  are  re- 
quired to  support  an  application  for  a  class  A  faculty 
sponsor  is  required  but  does  not  serve  as  a  teacher  in 
the  conventional  sense:  students  themselves  plan  the  in- 
struction and  carry  out  the  plan  as  approved  try  the 
University  Studies  Department  Further  information  can 
be  obtained  at  1 36  FOB. 

Course 

300R.  liKlependent  Group  Studies.  (Arr  Arr  0  ea.) 

Sponsored  by  the  department  most  concerned  with 
students'  areas  of  interest 


World  Affairs 


The  World  Affairs  Center  consists  of  six  individual  area 
studies  or  international  studies  programs  American 
Studies.  Asian  Studies.  Chicano  Studies.  European  Stud- 
ies, International  Relations,  and  Latin  American  Studies 
It  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Social  Sciences 
and  the  College  of  Humanities  Each  of  the  six  area 
programs  offer  both  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate 
degree  Although  each  of  the  programs  offers  a  con- 
current major  in  combination  with  a  major  Irom  another 
department  ol  the  University,  it  is  also  possible  tor  a  stu- 
dent to  receive  an  independent  undergraduate  or  grad- 
uate degree  m  one  of  the  six  programs 

Those  wishing  further  information  on  international  re- 
lations, interdisciplinary  studies,  or  any  one  of  the  area 
studies  programs  in  the  WorkJ  Affairs  Center  should 
contact  the  respective  coordinators  or  the  office  of  the 
director  of  the  center 

Asian  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  Gary  S  Williams  (Coordinator. 
238  KMH).  Sechin  Jagchid.  Dick  K  Nanto.  Anthony 
Ferguson 


Professors:  Farnsworth,  Hiilam.  Hyer.  Jagchid,  Palmer 
Associate  Professors:  Bntsch.  Honuchi.  Montgomery. 

Williams 
Assistant  Professors:  Beaman.  Duirani.  Ferguson.  Lee, 

Nanto,  Perkins,  Shumway.  Takasaki 
Instructor  Waiabe 


Undergraduate  Program 

Ttie  Asian  Studies  Program  is  an  interdsciptmary  pro- 
gram offering  a  concurrent  maior  or  an  Asian  studies 
minor  which,  in  combination  with  a  ma|Or  Irom  another 
department,  leads  to  ttie  B  A  degree  in  addition  to  the 
undergraduate  maior.  the  Asian  Studies  Program  also 
provides  work  leading  to  the  MA  degree 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  tor  ca- 
reers and  advanced  study  in  the  specialized  liek]  of  Asia 
not  provided  by  a  ma|Or  in  one  department  In  trie  pro- 
gram, students  acquire  working  competence  in  eittier 
Chinese.  Japanese.  Korean,  or  another  specially  ap- 
proved Asian  language,  a  broad  knowledge  ol  Asian 
cnnlizatioo,  and  a  more  specialized  knowledge  in  an  ac- 
ademic discipline  The  program  is  intended  lor  those 
students  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the 
cultural  history,  modern  devekjpmeni,  and  protjtems  of 
Asia  It  applies  the  techniques  ot  and  acquaints  students 
with  the  contributions  ol  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences.  Ttie  major  as  outlined  is  useful  to  students 
contemplating  careers  in  academe  areas,  private  in- 
dustry, or  government  service  The  import-export  field 
and  international  services  are  particularly  interested  in 
persons  who  have  a  strong  tackground  in  Asian  stud- 
ies Students  may  enter  the  program  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Asian  Studies  Committee  and  should  regis- 
ter each  semester  thereafter  under  its  direction 

With  the  approval  of  the  coordinator,  special  subject 
tracks,  such  as  Asian  religion  and  Asian  business  and 
economic  developments,  can  be  arranged 

West  Asia/Middle  East 

Students  wishing  to  emphasize  Middle  Eastern  studies 
shouW  consult  with  Professor  Montgoniery.  who  will  as- 
sist in  working  out  a  suitable  program 

Requirements  for  a  Ma|or 

Asian  studies  ma/ors  are  generally  required  to  under- 
take a  concurrent  majOr  in  a  regular  discipline  Excep- 
tions must  be  considered  by  the  program  coordir^lor 
and /or  the  Asian  Studies  Committee  Requirements  are 
as  follows: 

1 .  Core  courses  (starred  in  list  below) 
dealing  directly  with  Asia  Irom  three 

fields  outside  the  regular  major  14  hrs 

2.  Electrve  courses  dealing  more  generally  with 

Asia  Irom  liekJs  outside  the  regular  major        .3  hrs 

3  Language  requirement  20  hrs 

A    Nonlanguage  majors: 

Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Korean  Language  20  hrs. 
Other  Asian  languages  Irom  South,  Southeast, 
and  Central  Asia  will  be  considered  in  indrvidual 
cases 
B  East  Asian  language  majors  Tfie  20  hours  are  to 
be  drvided  as  follows 

(1)  101,  102,  from  major  language  8  hrs 

(2)  Additional  Asian  language  or  courses  from 
the  list  below 12  hrs. 

20  hrs 

4  Senior  Seminar  in  Asian  Studies  3  hrs 

Requirement  for  a  Miitor 

A  total  of  14  hours  (in  addition  to  a  regular  major  and 
12  hours  of  an  Asian  language,  equrvaieni  to  tt>e  t>ach- 
ek}r's  degree  requirements)  divided  as  follows 

1  Core  courses  (starred  in  list  bekMt)  8  hrs. 

2  Elective  courses  (includino  3  hours  of  language 
study)   6  hrs 
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Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None 

Application   Consideration   Date.  Same   as  Graduate 
School  deadlines. 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.    Proficiency    in    one    Asian    language; 
strong  undergraduate  preparation  in  Asian  studies. 

Field.  Asian  studies. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  nnlnor. 

Requirements.  The  Master  of  Arts  candidate  will— 

1 .  Complete  a  major  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
University  (all  departmental  requirements  must  be  ful- 
filled for  the  major). 

2.  Complete  at  least  15  hours  in  approved  Asian  area 
courses  at  the  graduate  level  from  areas  other  than 
the  department  major,  including  two  seminars  in  the 
Asian  area. 

3.  Write  a  thesis  on  an  Asian  subject  that  is  acceptable 
to  both  majors  (for  example,  students  in  history 
would  write  their  thesis  on  Asian  history). 

4.  Meet  language  competency,  consisting  of  the  ability 
to  use  primary  source  documents  in  at  least  one  for- 
eign language. 

List  of  Courses 

Anthropology 
105  (3)  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology 
•350  (3)  Peoples  of  South  and  East  Asia 
Art  and  Design 
"313  (2)  Survey  of  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture 
41 5R  (2  ea.)  Special  Topics 
Asian  Studies— Humanities 

"240  (3)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of  Asia 
Business  Management 

430  (3)  Introduction  to  International  Business 
Classical  Civilization 

342  (2)  Oriental  Mythology 
Economics 
330  (3)  Economic  Development 
•332  (3)  Economics  of  Asia 
530  (3)  Advanced  Economic  Development 
•532  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Asia 
Geography 

120  (3)  Geography  and  World  Affairs 
•470  (3)  Asia 

•502R  (2  ea.)  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography 
History 
•340  (3)  Premodern  Asia 
•341  (3)  Modern  Asia 
'342  (3)  Korea 

•343  (3)  Formative  Period  of  Chinese  Civilization 
•344  (3)  Modern  China 

•345  (3)  Premodern  Japan  — 

•346  (3)  Modern  Japan 
•347  (3)  South  Asia 
•348  (3)  Southeast  Asia 
349  (3)  Asiatic  Russia 
•440  (3)  Communist  China 
•445  (3)  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought 
640R  (3  ea.)  Problems  of  Asian  History 
648R  (3  ea.)  Asian  Thought  and  Culture 
690R  (3  ea.)  Graduate  Seminar  in  History  (Asia) 

Language 
Chinese  (Mandarin) 

101,  102  (4  ea.)  First-Year  Mandarin 
201  (4)  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  1 
21 1  (2)  Second-Year  Conversation 
301  (4)  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  2 
31 1  (2)  Third-Year  Conversation 
321,  322,  (3  ea.)  Selected  Readings  and 

Composition 
•342R  (3  ea  )  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 


441 ,  442  (4  ea.)  Classical  and  Documentary 
Chinese 

443  (4)  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

444  (4)  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sciences 

445  (3)  Chinese  Civilization 
490R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Chinese 
495  (2)  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors 
521 R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  for  Chinese  Literature 

for  Asian  Specialists 
590R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Chinese 
Japanese 

101,  102  (4  ea.)  First-Year  Japanese 

201  (4)  Second-Year  Japanese 

211  (2)  Second-Year  Conversation 

301  (4)  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 

31 1  (2)  Third-Year  Conversation 

321,  322  (3  ea.)  Selected  Readings  and 

Composition 
•343R  (3  ea.)  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation 
443,  444  (3  ea.)  Modern  Japanese  Literature 
445  (3)  Japanese  Civilization 
490R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Japanese 
495  (2)  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors 
521 R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  for  Japanese  Literature 

for  Asian  Specialists 
590R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Japanese 
Korean 

101,  102  (4  ea.)  First-Year  Korean 

201  (4)  Second-Year  Korean 

211  (2)  Second-Year  Conversation 

31 1  (2)  Third-Year  Conversation 

340  (4)  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature 

Political  Science 
1 50  (3)  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
170  (3)  Introduction  to  International  Politics 
•350  (3)  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and 

Eastern  Europe 
•352  (3)  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 
'353  (3)  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

and  Southeast  Asia 
'354  (3)  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan 

and  Korea 
•359R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Comparative  Government 

and  Politics 
•384R  (3  ea.)  Foreign  and  International  Relations 
501 R  i;3  ea.)  Advanced  Topics  (when  taken  in 

conjunction  with  an  Asian  class) 
505  (3)  Asian  Political  Thought 
695R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 

and  Politics 
697R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
(Asia) 

Religion 
'351  (2)  Mormonism  and  the  World's  Religions 
555,  556  (2  ea.)  Comparative  World  Religions 

Russian 
490R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Russian 


Asian  Studies  Courses 

101.  introduction  to  Asia.  (3:3:0)  (G-SS) 

Topical  introduction  to  Asian  culture  and  civilization: 
geography,  history,  politics  and  government,  religion 
and  thought,  anthropology,  art,  and  literature. 

240.  (Asian-Hum.)  Introduction  to  ttie  Humanities  of 
Asia.  (3:3:0)  (G-HA) 

The  major  arts  of  Asian  cultures  in  their  historical,  re- 
ligious, and  philosophical  settings. 

342.  (Asian-Hum.)  Oriental  Mytliology  (2:00) 

Discussions  of  the  myths,  legends,  and  folkloric  tradi- 
tions in  Oriental  cultures. 

499.   Senior  Seminar  in  Asian  Studies.  (3:3:0)  Re- 
quired of  all  Asian  majors  in  the  senior  year. 

Sources,  materials,  and  methods  of  research  and 
writing,  including  critical  analysis  of  research  project  . 
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501.  Intensive  Introduction  to  Asian  Studies  lor 
TMchers.  (3:30) 

Readings,  lectures,  and  individual  study  to  assist  put>- 
lic  school  teachers  to  integrate  Asian  studies  Into  the 
curriculunn  of  social  studies,  world  history,  and  qeoqra- 
phy.  To  A.D    1600 

502.  Intensive  Introduction  to  Asian  Studies  for 
Teachers.  (33:0) 

Readings,  lectures,  and  indr\/idual  study  to  assist  pub- 
lic school  teachers  to  integrate  Asian  studies  into  the 
curriculum  of  social  studies,  world  history  and  qeoqra- 
phy.  Since  A.D   1600. 

521 R.  Seminar  In  Chinese  Literature  lor  Asian  Spe- 
cialists. (3:3:0  ea.) 
Advanced  study  of  selected  works. 

European  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  Douglas  F.  Tobler  (Coordinator. 
236  KMH),  Edwin  B.  Worrell.  L  Gary  Lambert  John 
B.  Harris. 

Undergraduate  Program 

European  Studies  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  and  advanced  study  which  require  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  modern  and  contemporary  Europe  It  of- 
fers the  breadth  of  related  interdepartmental  study  in 
combination  with  the  depth  of  training  usually  taken  in 
one  department.  The  program  offers  the  B  A  degree  for 
students  contemplating  careers  in  teaching,  academic 
research,  law,  business,  government  services,  or  for 
those  desiring  a  good  liberal  arts  education. 

Students  in  the  European  Studies  Program  may  com- 
bine a  major  in  a  regular  academic  discipline  with  a 
broader  study  of  European  culture,  history,  literature, 
politics,  geography,  economics,  or,  depending  on  pro- 
fessional plans,  they  may  also  have  European  Studies 
as  a  single  ma)or.  They  also  acquire  a  working  com- 
petency in  one  (or  more)  of  the  languages  of  Europe: 
French.  German,  Italian,  Russian,  a  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage, and  Spanish  If  desired,  a  single  country  or  area 
of  specialization  within  the  program  may  be  designated, 
such  as  European  Studies— Russia. 

Students  may  enter  the  program  by  consulting  with 
the  coordinator  and  should  register  each  semester 
thereafter  under  his  direction. 

Requirements  for  a  Ma|or 

A  total  of  28  hours  (in  addition  to  12  hours  of  French. 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  or  Spanish  lan- 
guage instruction,  which  is  the  B.A.  degree  language- 
option  requirement)  divided  as  follows: 

1 .  Core  courses,  starred  in  the  list  below,  from  three 
fields  outside  the  departmental  major 14  hrs. 

2.  Elective  courses,  any  in  the  list  below  outside  the  de- 
partmental major,  including  for  nonlanguage  majors 
an  additional  7  hours  (making  a  total  of  19)  in  their 
language  and  literature  of  emphasis 14  hrs. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor 

A  total  of  17  hours  (in  addition  to  a  regular  major  and 
12  hours  of  one  of  the  listed  European  languages, 
equivalent  to  the  bachelor's  degree  requirement)  divided 
as  follows: 

1 .  Core  courses  (starred)  chosen  from  two  fields  out- 
side the  departmental  major  rule 12  hrs 

2.  Elective  courses,  including  2  additional  hours  of  lan- 
guage study  rule 5  hrs 


Graduate  Program 

Program,  fvlaster  of  Arts  (M  A  ) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  None 

Application   Consideration   Date.  Same  as  Graduate 
School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration. 


Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Proficiency  in  one  European  language. 
strong  undergraduate  preparation  in  European  Studies. 
Field.  European  Studies 
Minors  Permissible.  Any  approved  minor 
Requirements.  The  Master  of  Arts  candidate  will— 
1.  Complete  at  least  24  hours  course  work  which  must 
include  15  hours  ol  European  area  courses  at  the 
graduate  level,  and  two  seminars  in  the  European 
area. 

2  Complete  6  hours  of  thesis  credit  when  preparing  a 
thesis  on  a  European  subject  that  is  acceptable 

3  fvleet  language  competency,  consisting  of  the  ability 
to  use  pnmary  source  documents  in  at  least  one  lan- 
guage 

List  of  Courses 

Art  and  Design 

406  (3)  Italian  Renaissance  An 

407  (3)  Northern  Renaissance 

408  (3)  Baroque  Art 

•411  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art 
•412  (3)  Contemporary  Art 

Comparative  Literature 

310  (3)  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and 

Comparative  Literature 
340R  (3  ea  )  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 
34 1R  (3)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 

Translation 
344R  (3)  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Literature  in 

Translation 

355  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  1 

356  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  2 
420R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements 
430R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Literary  Genres 

440R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types 
450R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Literary  Relations 
Economics 

315  (3)  History  of  Economic  Tfiought 

331  (3)  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe 

334  (3)  Economics  of  Western  Europe 
•341  (3)  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
358  (3)  International  Trade  and  Finance 
531  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Soviet  Union  and 

Eastern  Europe 
534  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Western  Europe 
535R  (3  ea  )  Economic  Problems  of  Selected  Areas 

(Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Europe  Western  Europe) 
541  (3)  Advanced  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
595R  (1-3  ea.)  Lectures  in  Economics  (European) 
English 

270  (3)  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature 

301  (4)  Early  Masters  of  English  Literature 

302  (4)  Later  Masters  of  English  Literature 

332  (3)  The  Early  English  Novel 

333  (3)  The  Later  English  Novel 
338  (3)  The  European  Novel 
341  (3)  English  Drama 

371  (3)  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval 
Period 

372  (3)  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660  The 
Renaissance  Period 

373  (3)  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780  The 
Classical  Period 

374  (3)  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1832:  The 
Romantic  Period 

'375  (3)  English  Literature  from  1832  to  1890  The 

Victorian  Period 
•376  (3)  English  Literature  from  1890  to  1950 

381  (3)  Chaucer 

382  (3)  Shakespeare 

383  (2)  Milton 

421  (3)  History  of  the  English  Language 
51  OR  (1-3  ea  )  Eminent  English  Writers 

673  (3)  Classicism  in  English  Literature 

674  (3)  Romantteism  in  English  Literature 
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675  (3)  The  Victorian  Age  in  English  Literature 

676  (3)  British  Literature 

French 

440  (4)  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature 
•441,  442  (3  ea.)  Survey  of  French  Literature  and 

Culture 

443  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

444  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  (3)  introduction  to  French  Civilization 
645R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  French  Civilization 

675R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  French 
Literature 

680R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Roman- 
tic and  Post-Romantic  Movements 

685R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Tvi^entieth-Century  Pre-  and 
Post-World  War  II  Movements 

Geography 

1 20  (3)  Geography  and  World  Affairs 
301  (2)  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography  (Section 
on  Europe) 

441  (3)  Political  Geography 
°460  (3)  Europe 

-465  (3)  USSR  and  Its  Satellites 

German 

341 R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 

Translation 
401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  German-Speaking 

Peoples 
•440  (4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

441  (3)  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to 
1700 

442  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

443  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
•444  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

641  (3)  German  Poetry 

642  (3)  German  Drama 

643  (3)  The  German  Novel  to  1945 

689  (3)  Contemporary  German  Literature 
690R  (1-3  ea.)  Special  Studies  in  German 

History 

310  (3)  The  Early  Middle  Ages 

31 1  (3)  The  Late  Middle  Ages 

312  (3)  The  Renaissance;  Age  of  Transition 

313  (3)  The  Reformation:  Age  of  Turmoil 
320  (3)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

"322  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 
"323  (3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

326  (3)  Western  Civilization  1  (Travel  Study) 

327  (3)  Western  Civilization  2  (Travel  Study) 
'329  (3)  The  Austrian  Empire  and  Eastern  Europe 
"330  (3)  Tsarist  Russia 

"331  (3)  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

"332  (3)  France 

"333  (3)  Modern  Germany 

•334  (3)  Spain 

•335  (3)  England 

412  (3)  Medieval  Institutions 

41 5  (3)  Expansion  of  Europe 

424  (2)  European  Diplomatic  History  to  1815 

425  (2)  European  Diplomatic  History  since  1815 
429  (3)  European  Intellectual  History  since  the 

Enlightenment 
"433  (2)  Twentieth-Century  Germany:  Hitler  and 

Beyond 
435  (3)  Constitutional  Foundations  of  English  History 
498  (1-2)  Directed  Readings  (European  History) 

618  (3)  Renaissance  Problems  and  Thought 

619  (3)  Reformation  Problems  and  Thought 
621  (3)  Problems  in  Modern  Europe 

625  (3)  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since 
1815 

628  (3)  European  Thought  and  Culture  of  the 
Enlightenment 

629  (3)  European  Thought  and  Culture  since  1800 
631  (3)  Problems  in  Russian  History 

690R  (1-3  ea.)  Graduate  Seminar  in  History 


Humanities  and  Comparative  Literature 

202  (3)  The  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Late 

Renaissance  to  the  Modern  Age 
401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
602  (3)  The  Arts  in  Historical  Context:  Late 

Renaissance  through  the  Modern  Age 

Italian 
"440  (4)  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 
445  (3)  Introduction  to  Italian  Civilization 
460  (3)  The  Age  of  Dante 
465  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

470  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 
•485  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Music 

103  (2)  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

471  (3)  Introduction  to  Counterpoint 
484,  485  (3  ea.)  History  of  Music 
566R  (2  ea.)  Applied  Music  Literature 

633  (2)  History  of  Musical  Style 

634  (3)  History  of  Musical  Style 

640  (3)  Music  in  the  Romantic  Period 
675  (3)  Music  of  the  Contemporary  Period 

Philosophy 

221  (3)  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western 
Philosophy 

222  (3)  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Philosophy 
371 R  (2-5  ea.)  Topics  in  Philosophy  (European) 
372R  (2-5  ea.)  Figures  in  Philosophy  (European) 
373R  (2-5  ea.)  Historical  Movements  in  Philosophy 

(European) 

Political  Science 

1 50  (3)  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
305  (3)  Western  Political  Heritage— Modern 
309R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Political  Philosophy 

(European) 
'350R  (3  ea.)  Communist  and  Totalitarian  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  (Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe) 
"351 R  (3  ea.)  Parliamentary  Government  and  Politics 

(France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom) 
359R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Comparative  Government 

and  Politics  (European) 
368  (3)  Anglo-American  Legal  Institutions 
°377R  (3  ea.)  Foreign  Relations  (Soviet  Union) 
"378R  (3  ea.)  International  Systems  (Western  Europe, 

Communist  World) 
379R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  International  Relations  , 

(European) 
498R  (1-2  ea.)  Directed  Individual  Study  (European 

Politics) 
697R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
695R  (1-3  ea)  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 
and  Politics 

Portuguese 

522  (2)  History  of  the  Portuguese  Language 
642  (3)  Contemporary  Portuguese  Literature 

Religious  Instruction— Church  History  and  Doctrine 
352  (2)  Mormonism  and  the  Christian  Tradition 

Russian 

340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  Translation 
345  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Russia 
440  (2)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning through  the  Eighteenth  Century 
"441  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century 
'442  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twenlietti 
Century 

Scandinavian 

344R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Liter- 
ature in  Translation 
401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
•441  (4)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
•445  (4)  Swedish  Literature 
•447  (4)  Finnish  Literature 
490R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Scandinavian 
594R  (3  ea  )  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies 
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Spanish 

345R  (3  ea  )  Contemporary  Culture 
•441  (4)  Survey  ot  Spanish  Literature 
•445  (2)  Iberian  Civilization 
470R  (3  ea  )  Golden  Age  Literature 
485  (3)  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Spanish 

Literature 
685R  (2  ea.)  Twentieth-Century  Literature 
670R  (3  ea.)  Golden  Age  Literature 

European  Studies  Course 

•336R.  European  Studies.  (5  5  Arr  ea.) 

Social  science  core  course  approved  lor  Study 
Abroad  Programs  in  London.  Madrid.  Paris,  and  Salz- 
burg. 

•Students  participating  in  the  European  Study  Abroad 
programs  will  be  able  to  apply  virtually  all  of  the  courses 
taken  there  to  a  European  Studies  major  or  minor. 

International  Relations 

Executive  Committee:  Richard  S  Beal  (Coordinator 
239  KMH).  F.  LaMond  Tullis,  Ray  C.  Hillam.  Roberi 
E.  Riggs 

ProfeMors:  Farnsworth.  Hickman.  Hillam,  Mabey. 
Riggs.  Tullis 

AetocUte  Professors:  Morrell.  Taylor 

AssisUrit  Professors:  Beal.  Bohn. 

Undergraduate  Program 

International  Relations  is  one  ot  the  programs  in  the 
World  Affairs  Center.  This  program  is  to  assist  students 
at  Brigham  Young  University  to  learn  "  things  which 
are  abroad:  the  wars  and  the  perplexities  of  nations 
and  a  knowledge  also  of  countries  and  of  kingdoms  " 
(D.C  88:79  )  II  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  designed 
to  provide  students  with  information  about  contemporary 
world  affairs  The  principal  objective  is  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  alternative  approaches  to  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations  The  idea  is  to  prepare  major  students 
for  a  career  in  a  number  of  different  international  areas 
and/or  for  advanced  study  in  international  relations.  To 
accomplish  these  ends,  students  must  be  able  to  in- 
tegrate information  about  global  matters  from  many  di- 
verse academic  disciplines  such  as  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  geography,  history,  economics, 
political  science,  languages  and  intercultural  affairs, 
business,  and  organizational  behavior 

Each  student  should  review  his  or  her  career  objec- 
tives with  the  coordinator  of  the  International  Relations 
Program  and  prepare  a  proposed  major  outline  (forms 
are  available  from  the  World  Affairs  (ienter  secretary) 
This  outline  will  be  evaluated  by  the  International  Rela- 
tions Advisory  Group,  and  a  particular  option  will  be  ap- 
proved at  that  time  for  the  student 

Requirements  for  a  Major 

Concurrent  Major  Option  1  (Concurrent  Major).  The 

Concurrent  Major  Option  requires  that  students  satisfy 
the  major  requirements  in  international  relations— 30  se- 
mester hours  and  the  conversational  language  require- 
ment—together with  the  requirements  of  some  other 
major  in  the  University  Generally  this  results  in  a  total 
of  76  independent  credit  hours  "Independent"  credit 
hours  may  not  be  doubly  counted  in  both  majors  This 
option  is  especially  appropriate  for  studying  international 
relations  but  necessitates  careful  planning  to  accom- 
plish 

The  Concurrent  Option  is  recommended  for  students 
who  anticipate  advanced  academic  training,  law  school, 
the  foreign  service,  or  some  technical  careers  in  inter- 
national business  or  economics 

IR  Major  and  Skill  Minor  Option  2  (Major/Slillls  Mi- 
nor). This  Major/Skills  Minor  Option  requires  30  hours 
in  international  relations,  the  conversational  language 
competency,  and  1 5  hours  of  a  skill-ortenled  minor  The 
skills   minor   might   be   research   techniques,   including 


computer  science  and  statistics,  economics,  accounting, 
international  banking,  regional  planning,  health  care, 
management,  third  and  fourth  languages,  intercultural 
affairs.  TESL.  education,  and  many  others 

Ttie  Major /Skills  Minor  Option  is  recommended  tor 
students  who  want  to  develop  specific  interdisciplinary 
skills  that  prepare  them  for  selected  careers  or  special- 
ized advanced  training 

International  Relations  Major  Option  3  (Single  Ma- 
jor). The  Single  Major  Option  consists  of  30  semester 
hours  in  international  relations  and  the  language  re- 
quirement. 

This  option  IS  recommended  for  students  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  a  truly  liberal  arts  undergraduate 
education  with  an  emphasis  on  world  affairs 

Language  Requirement  Every  international  relations 
major  must  satisfy  the  conversational  competence  lan- 
guage requirement  regardless  of  the  particular  IR  major 
option  he  or  she  selects  The  language  requirement 
may  be  satisfied  in  one  of  three  different  ways;  (1) 
passing  16  hours  of  a  single  modern  language,  (2) 
passing  a  300-level  language  course  requiring  conver- 
sational ability:  or.  (3)  providing  some  other  academic 
evidence  of  conversational  fluency 

Students  satisfying  this  requirement  by  taking  16 
credit  hours  should  rememtier  that  it  is  16  hours  in  one 
language  and  not  8  hours  in  one  language  and  another 
8  hours  in  some  other  language. 

Requirements  lor  a  Major 

The  program  requires  30  hours,  as  described  bekjw, 
plus  16  hours  (or  the  equivalent)  of  a  modern  foreign 
language 

Required  Courses 

Political  Science 
1 70  Introduction  to  International  Politics 
300  Political  Inquiry 
370  Theory  of  International  Relations 
375  International  Organizations 

International  Relations 
499  Senior  Seminar  in  international  Relations 

Elective  Courses 

Fifteen  hours  chosen  from  among  the  courses  listed  be- 
low, drawn  from  at  least  three  areas  other  than  the  de- 
partmental major 

Required  Courses  tor  a  Minor 

Political  Science 
1 70  Introduction  to  International  Politics 
370  Theory  of  International  Relations 

Elective  Courses 

Nine  hours  chosen  from  among  the  courses  listed  be- 
low.  or  alternative  courses  approved  by  the  coordinator 

Graduate  Program 

Program.  Master  ot  Arts  (MA  ). 
Entrance  Examination  Required.  None 

Application   Consideration   Date.   Same   as  Graduate 

School  deadlines 

Entry  Times.  Any  regular  registration 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites.  Background  in  work)  affairs  generally 
and /or  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  social  or 
tjehavioral  sciences,  with  profictency  in  one  modern  lan- 
guage 

Reld.  International  relations 

Minors  Permlssit>le.  Any  approved  minor 

Requlremeitts.  The  Master  of  Arts  candidate  will— 

1    Be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  ot  24  graduate 
(or  approved)  semester  hours  Tfie  24  lx>urs  must  be 
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distributed  in  five  areas;  (a)  theory  and  methods  in 
international  relations,  (b)  international  organiza- 
tion/law/integration, (c)  foreign  relations  policy,  (d) 
comparative  political  systems,  and  (e)  area  studies 
and /or  substantive  specializations.  These  five  areas 
constitute  the  core  in  the  master's  degree. 

2.  Be  permitted  to  commence  work  on  his  or  her  thesis 
if  the  written  and  oral  exams  in  each  of  the  four  core 
areas  are  passed.  Standard  bibliographies  for  each 
of  the  core  areas  are  available  from  the  secretary  of 
the  World  Affairs  Center.  Students  may  not  receive 
any  699  thesis  credit  until  they  have  successfully 
passed  these  area  examinations. 

3.  Submit  a  thesis  to  demonstrate  that  he  or  she  has 
acquired  the  necessary  skills  and  background  to 
conduct  independent  research  projects.  Projects 
may,  subject  to  approval,  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a 
thesis,  but  such  approval  will  depend  on  the  stu- 
dent's area  of  concentration  and  career  objectives. 

4.  Be  required  to  meet  language  competency,  con- 
sisting of  the  ability  to  use  primary  source  docu- 
ments in  at  least  one  foreign  language  or  conversa- 
tional fluency  (16  undergraduate  semester  hours  in 
one  language). 

Course  Work.  Students  wishing  to  apply  300-level  or 
400-level  courses  towards  a  master's  degree  should  no- 
tify the  secretary  of  the  World  Affairs  Center  so  that 
notification  can  be  sent  to  the  respective  faculty  that 
they  might  assign  and  expect  graduate  level  work  in 
these  300-  and  400-level  courses. 
Anthropology 

105  (3)  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology 

330  (3)  People  of  Africa  * 

340  (3)  Peoples  of  the  Mideast 

350  (3)  Peoples  of  South  and  East  Asia 

432  (3)  Political  and  Legal  Institutions— Primitive 
Peoples 

433  (3)  Economic  Institutions 

Asian  Studies 
101  (3)  Introduction  to  Asia 
499  (3)  Senior  Seminar  in  Asian  Studies 

Business  Management 

430  (3)  Introduction  to  International  Business 

431  (3)  International  Marketing 

432  (3)  International  Corporate  Finance 

Communications 

580  (2)  Comparative  World  Communication  Systems 

581  (2)  International  Communication  Problems 

Economics 

330  (3)  Economic  Development 

331  (3)  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

332  (3)  Economics  of  Asia 

334  (3)  Economics  of  Western  Europe 

341  (3)  Economics  of  Capitalism,  Socialism,  and 
Communism 

345  (3)  Resource  Economics:  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment 

358  (3)  International  Trade  and  Finance 

390  (3)  Natural  Resource  Economics 

531  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

532  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Asia 

534  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Western  Europe 
541  (3)  Advanced  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
558  (3)  Theory  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 

Geography 
120  (3)  Geography  and  World  Affairs 
231  (3)  Economic  Geography 
332  (2)  Resource  Management 
441  (3)  Political  Geography 
450  (3)  North  America 
455  (3)  Latin  America 
460  (3)  Europe 

465  (3)  USSR  and  Its  Satellites 
470  (3)  Asia 
480  (2)  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


580  (2)  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

History 

322  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

323  (3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

329  (3)  The  Austrian  Empire  and  Eastern  Europe 

331  (3)  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

332  (3)  France 

333  (3)  Modern  Germany 

334  (3)  Spain 

335  (3)  England 

341  (3)  Modern  Asia 

342  (3)  Korea 

344  (3)  Modern  China 

346  (3)  Modern  Japan 

347  (3)  South  Asia 

348  (3)  Southeast  Asia 

352  (3)  History  of  Latin  America  2 

424  (2)  European  Diplomatic  History  to  1815 

425  (2)  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  in  the  Modern 
World 

429    (3)    European    Intellectual    History   since    the 

Enlightenment 
433    (3)    Twentieth-Century    Germany:    Hitler    and 

Beyond 
440  (3)  Communist  China 

453  (3)  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

454  (3)  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 

455  (3)  Northern  South  America 
459  (3)  Inter-American  Relations 

474  (3)  U.S.  Diplomatic  History 

475  (3)  Military  History 
488  (3)  Historiography 

490  (3)  Historical  Research  and  Writing 

621  (3)  Problems  in  Modern  Europe 

625  (3)  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since  1815 

Language  and  Literature  (no  more  than  5  hours  from 

the  following  list) 

Comparative  Literature 
340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 
341 R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 

Translation 
342R  (3  ea.)  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 
343R  (3  ea.)  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
344R  (3)  Masterpieces  in  Scandinavian  Literature 
355,  356  (3  ea.)  Introduction  to  European  Literature 
1,  2 

English 
338  (3)  European  Novel 

355  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  1 

356  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  2 
666  (3)  American  Literature,  1900-1950 
676  (3)  British  Literature,  1900-1950 

Humanities 
240  (3)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of  Asia 
401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 

Chinese 

342R  (3  ea.)  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

443  (4)  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

444  (4)  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sciences 

445  (3)  Chinese  Civilization 

521 R  (3)  Seminar  in  Chinese  Literature  for 
Asian  Specialists 

Japanese 
343R  (3  ea.)  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
443  (3)  Modern  Japanese  Literature 
445  (3)  Japanese  Civilization 
521 R  (3)  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature  for 
Asian  Specialists 

Korean 
340  (4)  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature 

Russian 
340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

440  (2)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  from  the 
Beginning  through  the  Eighteenth  Century 

441  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 
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442  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

French 
301  (3)  Introduction  to  French  Literature 
345  (3)  Contemporary  Culture 
440  (4)  Historical  Survey  ot  French  Literature 
441,   442   (3   ea  )  Survey   of   French   Literature  and 
Culture 

444  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  French  Civilization 

Italian 

301  (3)  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

440  (4)  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  Italian  Civilization 

485  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Dutch 

340  (4)  Introduction  to  Dutch  Literature 
German 

34 1R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  German-Speaking  Peoples 

440  (4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

444  (4)  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Portuguese 

441  (4)  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature 

445  (2)  Iberian  Culture 

451  (4)  Survey  of  Brazilian  Literature 

455  (2)  Itjero-American  Civillzatton 

553  (2)  O  Modernismo 

642  (3)  Contemporary  Portuguese  Literature 

651  (3)  Contemporary  Brazilian  Literature 

Scandinavian 
344R  (3  ea.)  (Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Literature 
401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
441  (4)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
445  (4)  Swedish  Literature 
447  (4)  Finnish  Literature 
594R  (3)  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies 

Spanish 
301  (4)  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 
441  (4)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 
445  (2)  Iberian  Civilization 
451  (4)  Survey  of  Hispanic-American  Literature 

453  (2)  Chicano  Culture 

454  (3)  Hispanic-American  Novel 

455  (2)  lt>ero-American  Culture 

485    (3)    Introduction    to    Contemporary    Spanish 

Literature 
553  (3)  Spanish-Speaking  American  (Chicano) 

Literature 
Latin  American  Studies 
495  (3)  Senior  Seminar  in  Latin  American 

Studies 

Politlcsl  Science 
150  (3)  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
303  (3)  Empirical  Political  Theory 
306  (3)  Asian  Political  Thought 

350  (3)  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe 

351  (3)  British  Government  and  Politics 

352  (3)  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 

353  (3)  Government  and  Politics  of  China  and  South- 
east Asia 

354  (3)  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  and  Korea 

355  (3)  Canadian  Government  and  Politics 

356  (3)  French,  German,  and  Italian  Government  and 
Politics 

357  (3)  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East 

358  (3)  Politics  and  Society  in  Latin  America 

359R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Comparative  Government  and 

Politics 
371  (3)  International  Behavior 

373  (3)  International  Law 

374  (3)  Regional  Integration 

375  (3)  International  Organizations 

378  (3)  International  Relations  of  Latin  America 


379R    (3   ea )   Advanced    Studies   in    International 
Relations 

381  (3)  US  Foreign  Policy 

382  (3)  Foreign  Policy  Analysis 

383  (3)  Soviet  Foreign  Relations 

384R  (3  ea  )  Foreign  and  International  Relations 

386  (3)  World  Communism 

695R  (1-3  ea  )  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 

and  Politics 
697R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
Psychology 
350  (3)  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
369  (3)  Psychological  Methods 

373  (4)  Research  Methods  1 

374  (3)  Research  Methods  2 

570  (3)  Computer  Use  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Sociology 
205  (3)  Applied  Social  Statistics 
245  (3)  World  Populations 
300  (3)  Methods  of  Research  in  Sock>iogy 
350  (3)  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
522  (3)  Social  Stratification 
623  (3)  Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Statistics 
221  (3-4)  Principles  of  Statistics 

501  (5)  Statistics  tor  Research  Workers  1 

502  (5)  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  2 

International  Relations  Course 

499.    Senior    Seminar    In    International    Relatione. 

(3:30)  (G-SS)   Prerequisite    senior  standing  and   near 
completion  of  major 

Research  and  writing  for  senior  students  majoring  in 
international  relations  Designed  to  integrate  the  broad 
field  of  international  relations. 
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Protoeeor  Packer  (Chairman.  105  RB). 
Associate  Proleesor  Skinner 
Instructors:  Catherall.  Cloward,  Nelson 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Youth  Leadership  offers  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  designed  to  prepare  men  and  wo- 
men for  career  employment  with  youth-serving  agencies 
that  generally  do  not  require  certification  through  the 
public  school  systems  Teaching  skills  are  important  to 
the  career  youth  leader,  but  of  equal  importance  are 
administrative  and  leadership  talents  as  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  youth  and  adults  Youth  leadership  requires  a 
blend  of  instructional  and  leadership  skills 

Because  the  programs  of  many  youth  organizations 
take  advantage  of  an  outdoor  environment,  the  depart- 
ment curriculum  has  a  strong  outdoor  education  orien- 
tation Courses  in  this  emphasis  teach  the  use  ot  the 
outdoors  as  a  laboratory  to  enrich  aesthetic  and  spirit- 
ual experiences  tor  youth  and  to  improve  and  enlarge 
personal  value  systems 

In  addition  to  professional  preparation,  the  department 
provides  courses  that  train  for  community  and  church 
youth  leadership  on  a  volunteer  level 

Major  in  Youth  Leadersltip 

The  student  may  choose  a  program  leading  to  a  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  youth  leadership  by  selecting  from  two 
areas  of  emphasis,  agency  or  outdoor  education  Each 
suggests  a  core  program  and  each  offers  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  courses  (called  tracks)  which  are  flexible 
Courses  selected  for  the  track  may  vary  according  to 
the  special  needs  or  interests  ol  the  student  and  are 
determined  by  consultation  between  the  student  and  a 
faculty  adviser  Courses  within  a  track  may  be  selected 
from  other  departments  Ixit  sTiouU  pursue  a  well-de- 
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fined  objective  appropriate  to  youth  leaderstiip. 

Agency  emptiasis  majors  may  anticipate  employment 
by  such  national  youth  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States,  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  Campfire  Girls.  Boys  Club  of  Ameri- 
ca, etc.  Over  100  youth-serving  agencies  in  America 
have  nationwide  coverage  and  employ  administrative 
and  program  specialists.  In  addition,  thousands  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  corporations,  a  large  number  of 
public  and  quasi-public  institutions,  and  many  govern- 
ment agencies  conduct  programs  which  require  youth 
leadership  competencies.  Initial  employment  with  many 
of  the  agencies  may  be  secured  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 

Outdoor  education  emphasis  majors  are  encouraged 
to  seek  advanced  degrees  in  the  social  sciences  dealing 
with  social  adjustment  and  affective  value  changes  in 
people.  Opportunities  for  employment  with  only  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  this  emphasis  are  more  para- 
professional  and  seasonal  and  require  instructional  and 
program  skills  more  than  executive  leadership.  A  bache- 
lor's degree  in  either  emphasis  may  be  completed  in 
four  years,  or,  if  the  student  can  take  advantage  of  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms,  in  three  years. 

Cooperative  education  experiences  are  important  and 
are  encouraged  through  courses  which  are  included  in 
both  emphases  (see  course  description  of  YthLdr.  373, 
399R,  401 R,  402R,  412,  and  599R.).  Through  assist- 
ance from  department  counselors,  financial  honorariums 
as  well  as  college  credit  can  sometimes  be  secured  for 
these  experiences. 

Recommendations  for  General  Education 
Requirements 

Refer  to  the  general  education  programs  section  of  this 
catalog  for  a  list  of  requirements.  A  student  is  urged  to 
counsel  with  a  department  adviser  in  selecting  general 
education  courses  which  support  the  special  profes- 
sional needs  of  youth  leaders  or  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

Outdoor  Education  Emphasis 
Required  Core  Courses 

YthLdr.  278,  301,  370,  332,  378,  380,  381,  382,  401 R 
(2  hours),  402R  (4  hours),  412,  492,  InSci.  455  or 
Orgs.  358.  Total:  30  credit  hours. 

Optional  Tracks 

Behavioral  Science  Track— Outdoor  Education  Emphasis 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  this  track  are  encour- 
aged to  project  advanced  degree  work.  An  approved 
minor  in  a  discipline  related  to  youth  leadership  is  re- 
quired. The  following  minors  in  other  departments  are 
recommended  for  youth  leadership  majors  who  select 
this  emphasis.  See  separate  department  descriptions  for 
courses  required  for  these  minors: 


Recreation 
Psychology 
Sociology 
CDFR 
Elementary 
Education 


14  hours  (approximately) 

19  hours  (approximately) 

1 5  hours  (approximately) 
1 4  hours  (approximately) 

20  hours  (approximately) 


Note:  Other  minors  for  this  track  or  a  special  program 
of  preparation  of  approximately  16  hours  may  be  pro- 
jected with  approval  of  a  department  faculty  adviser. 

Agency  Track— Outdoor  Education  Emphasis 

Students  pursuing  this  track  may  more  appropriately 
expect  only  seasonal  employment  upon  graduation. 

YthLdr.  301,  344,  371,  372R,  373,  375,  402R 

Recommended  electives: 

Anthro.  317,  Archaeol.  415,  CDFR  430,  Psych.  332 
and  351,  Comms.  211,  Zool.  250,  Geol.  104,  YthLdr. 
366,  401 R,  Bot.  351  and  352  (3  credit  hours) 

Agency  Emphasis 
Required  Core  Courses 

YthLdr.  278,  301 ,  305,  332,  344,  370,  371 ,  373,  375, 
378,  401 R,  402R,  412,  492.  Total:  23  credit  hours. 


Optional  Tracks 

Scout  Executive  Track 

Students  who  pursue  this  track  will  be  preparing  to 
become  professional  executives  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  or  very  skilled  volunteer  leaders  in  Scouting. 
The  following  courses  or  equivalent  training  is  required: 
YthLdr.  372R  (6  hours),  306,  312,  410,  BusEd.  320R  or 
OrgB.  358,  BusEd.  305,  InSci.  455.  Total:  21  credit 
hours. 

Agency  Track 

Students  who  pursue  this  track  will  be  preparing  for 
professional  employment  in  a  wide  variety  of  youth-serv- 
ing agencies  and  institutions.  The  following  courses  or 
equivalent  training  is  required:  YthLdr.  372,  381 ,  382, 
402R;  BusEd.  305,  320R;  OrgB.  358,  InSci.  455,  RecEd. 
371.  Total:  21  credit  hours. 

Recommended  electives 

ThCA  121,  527;  OrgB.  321;  Psych.  322,  350;  Health 
121,  460;  BusMgt.  241;  CDFR  210;  Comms.  211; 
YthLdr.  366;  401 R  (3  hours). 

Minor  in  Youth  Leadership 

Students  preferring  the  agency  emphasis  minor  must 
register  for  YthLdr.  332,  344,  371,  375,  378,  and  other 
youth  leadership  courses  totaling  16  hours. 

Students  preferring  the  outdoor  education  emphasis 
minor  must  register  for  YthLdr.  380,  381,  480,  and  oth- 
er youth  leadership  courses  totaling  16  hours. 

Survival  Instructor  Certification 

Majors  and  nonmajors  who  wish  to  certify  as  8YU  Sur- 
vival instructors  may  do  so  by— 

1 .  Completing  YthLdr.  480  and  completing  or  success- 
fully challenging  YthLdr.  278,  370,  378,  380,  381, 
382;  RecEd.  233;  OrgB.  358;  Health  430,  and  Geog. 
211. 

2.  Receiving  certifying  approval  of  performance  in  three 
of  the  following  internship  courses:  401 R  (480  lead- 
ership or  equivalent),  402R  (desert,  alpine,  arctic, 
and  marine,  or  equivalents),  and  402R  (initiative 
practicum  for  at  least  2  hours  of  credit) 

3.  Demonstrating  superior  performance  as  a  field  staff 
leader  in  BYU  or  non-BYU  survival  programs  (YthLdr. 
412—8  hours— or  equivalent  performance) 

4.  Successfully  completing  a  comprehensive  certifying 
examination 

Courses 

278.  Trail  Leadership.  (112) 

Elementary  principles  of  backpacking,  including  cook- 
ing, safety,  sanitation,  and  equipment. 

279R.  Moving  Camps.  (1:1:1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  YthLdr. 
278  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Logistics  and  administration  of  moving  camp-type  pro- 
grams providing  tripcrafter  certification  by  the  American 
Camping  Association.  Offered  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms. 

301.  Introduction  to  Youth  Leadership.  (1:1:0) 

Career  opportunities  and  development  of  appropriate 
baccalaureate  programs  for  prospective  youth  lead- 
ership majors. 

305.  Developing  Community  Resources.  (3:3:0) 
Community  financing  of  community  service  organiza- 
tions,  including   independent  campaigns,  endowments, 
bequests,  trust  funds,  etc. 

306.  Youth  Agency  Administrative  Functions.  (3:3:0) 
Organizational  and  operational  practices  of  youth 

agencies  on  the  administrative  level.  Offered  Winter  Se- 
mester. 

332.  Community  Relationships.  (3:3:0)  Home  Study 
also. 

Methods  of  directing  community  resources  toward  the 
needs  of  youth. 

344.  Youth  Agencies  and  Organizations.  (2:2:0)  Home 
Study  also. 
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Impact  ot  various  youth-serving  agencies  on  the  cul- 
ture of  America. 

366.  Camp  Aquatics.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisites:  PE  166. 
264  or  265,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Safety  and  skills  necessary  to  conduct  boating  pro- 
grams in  organized  youth  camps  with  waterfronts 
Aquatic  safety,  sailing,  motorboating.  water  skiing,  ad- 
vanced canoeing,  and  river  running. 

370.  Fundamentals  of  Contsmporary  Survtval.  (1  0:0) 
Study  and  lab  experience  in  activities  correlated  to 

potential  survival  emergencies 

371.  Youth   Meetings,   ActlvlUes,   and   Conferences. 

(2:0:0)  Home  Study  also. 

Techniques  of  planning  and  organizing  youth  and  oth- 
er conferences  related  to  youth  agency  service 

372R.  Youth  Agency  Programming.  (2  20  ea  )  Home 
Study  also. 

Comparative  study  of  related  youth  agency  programs 
for  preadolescents,  early  adolescents,  and  late  adoles- 
cents. 

373.  Practlcum  In  Volunteer  leadership.  (2:1:5) 

Participation  with  a  youth-serving  agency  in  a  volun- 
teer leadership  capacity 

375.  Executive  Dynamics.  (3:3  0) 

Executive  leadership  and  personal  growth  practices 
calculated  to  meet  executive  leadership  demands. 

378.  Techniques  of  Outdoor  Adventure.  (2:2:3)  Home 

Study  also. 

Advanced  outdoor  skills  and  camp  program  planning 
for  youth  leaders.  American  Camping  Association  certifi- 
cation possible. 

380.  Primitive  Land  Survival.  (2  2:1) 

Training  to  meet  the  adversity  of  primitive  living  with- 
out the  use  of  modern  equipment  and  facilities. 

381.  Teaching  in  the  Outdoors.  (220) 
Development  and  use  of  outdoor  teaching  situations 

to  achieve  educational  objectives 

382.  Teaching  in  Itie  Outdoors— Laboratory.  (2  0  4) 

Laboratory  experience  occasionally  requiring  over- 
night participation. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Raid  internship  for 
Youth  Leadership.  (1-90:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department  chairman 

0n-the-|0b  experience  in  youth-serving  organizations 
and  agencies 

400.  Keys  to  Leadership.  (33:0) 

An  individualized  experience  designed  to  develop 
leadership  skills  through  structured  interaction  and  ap- 
plication of  leadership  principles 

401 R.  Youth  Agency  Stall  Training.  (1  lecture  and  lab- 
oratory in  organized  camp  for  one  week  ea  )  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor 

Preparation  tor  selected  leadership  assignments  in 
agency  summer  camps  and  related  programs 

402R.  Outdoor  Leadership  Practlcum.  (2-4  0  4-8 
weeks  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Administrative  experience  in  positions  of  staff  lead- 
ership with  selected  youth  agencies. 

412.   Executive   Internship.   (2-82  40)   Prerequisite 

completion  of  all  other  major  requirements. 

Laboratory  experience  requiring  participation  in  off- 
campus  administrative  assignments 

480.  Outdoor  Survival.  (3-5  5  per  week/3  weeks:  70 
per  week/ 3  weeks) 

A  living  experience  course  in  physical  and  emotional 
stress  situations  designed  to  produce  positive  inter- 
personal commitments.  Special  lee  required. 

492.  Seminar.  (110) 

599R.   Cooperative   Education:   Executive   Internship 
lor    Youth    Leaders.    (1-8  0  8    ea  )   Prerequisite     com- 
pletion of  major  requirements  or  consent  of  instructor 
On-the-job  experience 
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Prolessors:  Allen,  Allred.  Andersen.  Chapman,  Frost. 
Heninger  Jaussi,  Jorgensen  (Chairman,  575  WIDB). 
Murphy,  Tipton.  Wood 

Associate  Prolessors:  Barnes,  Booth,  Braithwaile, 
Heckmann.  Jeffrey,  Miller  Rhees,  Seegmiller,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  Urry,  White 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Allman.  Black  Bradshaw.  Farm- 
er  Pntchett.  Van  DeGraaff.  Whitehead 

Collaborators:  Fullmer.  Hayward.  Phillips.  Porter.  Spof- 
ford,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tiernan,  Ware.  Whatcott, 
Wiser 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  professional  training 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachetor  of  Science  (B  S ). 
Master  of  Science  (MS  ),  Master  of  Biological  Education 
(MS),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  Courses  are 
offered  in  preprofessional  training  for  (1)  medicine,  (2) 
dentistry,  (3)  optometry,  (4)  dental  hygiene,  and  (5) 
pharmacy  Students  planning  to  teach  biotogy  and  gen- 
eral science  in  secondary  schools  and  biology  in  junior 
colleges  may  also  certify  with  a  major  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Students  who  major  in  zootogy  and  demonstrate  aca- 
demic competence  find  numerous  employment  options 
open  to  them,  ranging  from  technical  work  m  research 
laboratories  to  field  technicians  tor  environmental  re- 
search companies.  Zoology  students  may  develop  ex- 
pertise and  interest  in  such  diverse  areas  as  cell  chem- 
istry, community  health,  disease  transmission, 
endangered  species  preservation,  evolution  and  speci- 
ation,  fresh-water  biology,  human  biology,  manne  tHok>- 
gy,  nutrition,  organ  transplants,  pest  control,  population 
management,  reproductive  befiavior,  taxonomy,  and 
wildlife  management  In  addition  to  the  preprofessional 
options  mentioned  earlier,  zoology  majors  often  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  studies  in  almost  all  areas  of 
biological  research 

Students  participate  with  faculty  members  in  important 
research  programs  which  include  aquaculture:  bark 
beetle  biology  and  taxonomy  (worldwkle).  biological  im- 
pacts of  pesticides  and  piasticides.  fish  diseases,  fish- 
eries biology;  insect  morphology  and  electro-physiology; 
parasitic  diseases  of  returned  missionaries:  parasitic  dis- 
eases of  the  western  United  States;  raptor  biology  in 
Alaska,  the  western  United  States,  and  Greenland;  and 
rodent  biology  in  the  western  United  States 

Student  Advisement 

Students  electing  to  major  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
will  tie  assigned  an  adviser  by  the  department  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  574  WIDB  To  effect  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  student  time,  courses  of  study  in  zookj- 
gy  and  supporting  fieWs  should  be  selected  by  the 
students  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  declare  them- 
selves majors  Faculty  advisers  will  assist  students  with 
problems  concerning  options  within  their  major  and  with 
their  academic  and  professional  problems,  as  well  as  to 
generally  help  students  obtain  success  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity Other  advisement  may  be  obtained  from  ( 1 )  the 
college  advisement  center  (392  WIDB).  which  provides 
all  the  assistance  necessary  during  registration,  along 
with  some  information  concerning  possible  options  ot 
study  within  the  college,  and  (2)  the  Health  Professions 
Advisement  Office  (391  WIDB),  which  may  also  provide 
help  in  determining  which  optional  courses  to  take  in 
satisfying  preprofessional  admissions  requirements  tor 
specific  professional  schools  in  the  fiekjs  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  optometry,  dental  hygiene,  pharmacy,  and  vet- 
erinary science,  ak>ng  with  information  concerning  ttie 
professional  tests  (MCAT,  DAT,  etc  ) 

Some  ot  the  options  open  to  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  are- 
Anatomy 

Ecok>gy  and  environmental  txology 

Genetics 

Molecular  and  cellular  biok^gy 

Preprofessional  dentistry,  medicine,  optometry,  dental 
Hygiene,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  science 

Developmental  biology 
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Entomology 

Fisheries  and  wildlife  biology 

Marine  and  freshwater  biology 

Parasitology 

Physiology 

Secondary  teaching  composite 

Systematics 


Undergraduate  Program 

Professional  Biology 

Many  students  major  in  zoology  to  train  for  professional 
biology  careers.  Of  the  numerous  courses  offered, 
some  are  required  of  all  majors  to  provide  them  with 
solid  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  biology;  and  some 
are  elective,  with  adviser  guidance,  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent with  specialized  training  in  an  area  of  interest  that 
will  allow  him  or  her  to  competitively  enter  the  job  mar- 
ket directly  or  to  enter  graduate  school  programs  for 
further  training. 

Courses  required  by  the  Department  of  Zoology  tor  a 
B.S.  degree  are  Zool.  114,  115,  202  or  203,  350,  374, 
383,  460,  and  474,  plus  two  of  the  approved  upper-divi- 
sion courses  that  provide  an  area  of  specialization. 
Some  500-level  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  sec- 
ond approved  upper-division  elective  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  appropriate  zoology  division  prior  to  registration.  In 
addition,  Bot.  220,  Micro.  331  or  321  and  322,  Math. 
110,  and  a  chemistry  series  determined  by  the  student's 
professional  interests  are  required.  Math.  112  or  119 
and  a  one-year  physics  sequence  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Preprofesslonal— Dentistry  and  Medicine 

Students  planning  to  apply  to  dental  or  medical  schools 
should  consult  the  Preprofesslonal  Programs  section  of 
this  catalog  for  minimum  requirements.  Additional  re- 
quirements for  the  ma|or  in  zoology  are  specified  to 
make  the  applications  as  strong  as  possible  and  also  to 
provide  a  professional  biology  major  for  graduate  work 
if  you  are  not  accepted  to  dental  or  medical  school. 
Students  who  have  been  accepted  to  dental,  medical, 
or  osteopathic  schools  may  have  Zool.  460  waived,  pro- 
vided equal  semester  hours  of  other  adviser-approved, 
upper-division  zoology  credits  have  been  earned. 

Ttiree-Year  Predentlstry  and  Premedlclne  Option. 

Some  zoology  students  have  the  academic  capability  to 
satisfy  the  minimum  preprofesslonal  requirements  with 
grades  high  enough  to  be  accepted  to  dental,  medical, 
or  osteopathic  school  after  only  three  years  of  pre- 
professlonal training.  These  students  may  transfer  one 
year  of  professional  school  credit  back  to  Brigham 
Young  University  and  graduate  with  a  B.S,  degree  from 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  providing  the  following  re- 
quirements are  satisfied  at  Brigham  Young  University  or 
transferred  from  another  college  or  university: 

1 .  All  general  education  and  residence  requirements 

2.  A  minimum  of  96  semester  hours  of  credit  from  pre- 
professlonal schools 

3.  At  least  20  semester  hours  of  upper-division  credit 
from  preprofesslonal  schools 

4.  Zool.  114,  115,  203,  374.  383. 

Secondary  Teaching— Composite  Option 

Students  planning  to  teach  biology  or  general  science  in 
the  public  school  systems  are  required  to  complete  the 
following  composite  of  courses.  If  students  enter  this 
option  late  in  their  academic  careers,  substitutions  with 
other  courses  are  made  on  an  individual  course  basis 
by  the  college  coordinator 

Zool.  114,  115,  260  and  261  Or  460,  331, 
344,  350  and  374  or  Bot.  372,  Evolutionary 
Genetics 

Bot.  105  Plant  Kingdom 

Bot.  205  Field  Botany 

Bot,  440  Plant  Physiology 

Micro.  321  General  Microbiology 

Micro.  322  General  Microbiology  Lab 


Students  should  refer  to  the  secondary  teaching  op- 
tion advisement  sheet  for  all  nonbiology  requirements  in 
chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and  educa- 
tion. These  requirements  are  also  found  in  the  Educa- 
tion section  of  this  catalog 

Minor  Requirements 

Although  minors  are  not  required,  the  Department  of 
Zoology  offers  a  rather  flexible  minor  for  those  students 
requesting  it.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  an 
academic  minor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology: 

Zool.  114,  115,  202,  and  203 

An  additional  3  credit  hours  of  upper-division  zoology 
electives  approved  by  the  Department  of  Zoology  must 
also  be  earned.  Credit  required  for  the  student's  major 
may  not  also  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 
zoology  minor.  At  least  3  credit  hours  in  zoology  must 
be  taken  at  Brigham  Young  University  to  satisfy  the  mi- 
nor requirements.  Courses  that  cannot  be  used  to  satis- 
fy the  zoology  minor  are  Zool.  321,  325,  329,  339,  342, 
377,  429.  439,  and  479. 

Academic  Requirements 

Courses  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  major  or  mi- 
nor in  the  Department  of  Zoology  must  be  passed  with 
a  grade  of  C-  or  better.  Refer  to  the  general  education 
programs  section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  require- 
ments. 

Suggested  Two-Year  Course  Sequences  tor  Zoology 
Majors 

The  following  course  sequences  are  only  suggestive 
and  not  mandatory,  but  they  do  represent  logical  se- 
quencing in  providing  the  most  economical. use  of  time 
at  the  University.  These  guides  are  intended  particularly 
for  freshmen  who  preregister  at  home  without  advise- 
ment and  for  early  transfers  from  other  institutions. 

Professional  and  Preprofesslonal  Biology  Options 

Freshman  F  W     Sp/Su 

Chem.  105,  106 4  4 

Math.  110 3  3 

Zool.  114,  115 4 

Zool.  202  or  203 4 

Sophomore  F  W     Sp/Su 

Zool.  350 3 

Zool.  374 3 

Chem.  351,352 3  3-5 

Preprofesslonal  Option— Dentistry  or  Medicine 

Freshman  F  W     Sp/Su 

Chem.  105,  106 4  4 

Math.  110 3  3 

Zool.  114,  115 4 

Sophomore  F     W     Sp/Su 

Bot.  370 2 

Math,  109 4 

Physics  201',  202' 4  4 

Zool.  203 4 

'Some  students  may  elect  to  take  another  physics  se- 
quence rather  than  201  and  202. 

Secondary  Teaching— Composite  Option 

Freshman  F     W     Sp/Su 

Bot.  105 3 

Chem,  102  and  103 6 

or 

Chem,  105  and  106 4  4 

Math,  110 :  3 

Zool,  114,  115 4 

Sophomore  F     W     Sp/Su 

Bot.  205 3 

Zool.  374 3 

Chem.  252 5 

or 

Chem  281  3 

Chem.  281  3 

Geo!.  101,  102 3 
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Physics  137 3 

Zool  331  4 

Some  students  are  unable  to  attend  school  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms,  and  for  them  to  progress  at 
the  same  rate  suggested  by  these  sequences,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  more  credit  and  schedule  some 
courses  out  of  suggested  sequence  For  some  students 
this  does  not  represent  any  particular  problem  but  most 
should  follow  the  suggested  sequencing  to  insure  the 
best  academic  success.  Once  the  ma|or  prerequisite 
courses  have  been  completed,  sequencing  of  the  re- 
mainder is  not  as  essential;  thus,  scheduling  is  more 
flexible. 


Graduate  Program 

Programs.  Master  of  Science  (MS).  Master  of  Biologi- 
cal Education  (M.S.).  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  prior  to  consideration  for  admission  and  a 
dec»artmental  written  examination  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  resident  study. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  Prior  to  March  1  for 
Fall  Semester  and  October  1  for  Winter  Semester. 

Entry  Times.  Fall  or  Winter  Semester. 

Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite.  B.S  degree  in  zoology  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  or  the  equivalent. 

Fields.  Biological  science  education,  entomology,  gen- 
etics, zoology. 

Mifwrs  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  bio- 
logical or  physical  sciences:  Option  2 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  30  semester  hours  including 
thesis  (6-hr  min.— 699R)  Teaching  assignment  unless 
excused.  (Consult  graduate  coordinator  tor  modified  re- 
quirements in  biological  science  education) 

Required  Courses.  Zool  521 :  696R  during  two  semes- 
ters of  resident  study 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites.  Master  s  degree  in  zoology  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Option  2  for  the  two-language  requirement  or  its 
equivalent  may  be  met  by  completing  9  credit  hours  in 
computer  science  courses  (131  and  above),  in  math- 
ematics (112  and  above),  in  statistics  (502  and  above), 
or  with  a  combination  of  9  credit  hours  from  these 
fields, 

Relds.  Entomology,  genetics,  zoology 

■Minors  Permissible.  Any  established  minor  in  the  bio- 
logical or  physical  sciences. 

Requirements.  Minimum  of  24  semester  hours  plus  dis- 
sertation (18-hr  min— 799R).  plus  one  semester  of  off- 
campus  study  recommended  unless  MS  is  completed 
elsewhere  Teaching  assignment  unless  excused 

Required  Courses.  Zool  521;  696R  dunng  two  semes- 
ters of  resident  study. 

Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Biological  Science.  (3  33)  (G-BS) 
For  general  college  maiors  only 

114.  Integrated  Principles  ol  Zoology.  (3  3  0) 

Emphasizes  basic  principles  and  history  of  zoology, 
and  the  ma)or  animal  phyla,  stressing  diversity,  struc- 
ture, development,  ecology,  and  tsehavior 

115.  Integrated  Principles  of  Zoology  Laboratory. 

(1:02)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  Zool    114 
Hands-on  experience  with  some  of  the  basic  biologi- 
cal principles 


200.  (Blo.Ag.-Mlcro.-Zool.)  Principles  ol  Biology. 

(3  3:0)  (G-BS) 
Introductory  course  lor  general  education  students 

201.  Introduction  to  Biology.  (4  5  0)  Prerequisites: 
Chem   105  and  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  106. 

Basic  principles  for  majors  and  minors  in  biology 

202.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (43  4)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  1 1 5  or  equivalent 

Functional  morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  inter- 
relationships of  the  invertebrates. 

203.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  (43:3)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite: 
Zool   1 15  or  equivalent 

Development,  structure,  classification,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  vertebrates 

205.  Introduction  to  Human  Biology.  (4  4  0)  (G-BS) 

Metabolism,  physiology  of  nervous  system,  endocnno- 
logy,  reproduction,  embryology,  and  genetics  For  non- 
biology  majors  Carries  CDFR  credit  for  CDFR  majors. 

211.  Biological  Communications.  (5  0  0) 

229.  Preview  Into  Dentistry.  (1  Arr  Arr ) 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion. Application  to  and  preparation  for  dental  school. 
For  freshmen  and  sophomores  Not  acceptable  lor  zool- 
ogy major  credit 

250.  (Zool.-BoL)  Environmental  Biology.  (33  0)  Home 
Study  also  (G-BS) 

Ecological  concepts  and  the  environmental  impact  of 
man   For  nonbiology  majors 

260.  Elementary  Human  Anatomy.  (3  2  2)  (G-BS) 
Primarily  for  students  of  physical  education  and  phys- 
ical therapy   Recommended  for  students  of  nursing   Not 
acceptable  for  zoology  major  credit 

261.  Elementary   Human   Physiology.  (4  3  2)  (G-BS) 

Prerequisite:  Chem.  102  or  equivalent 

Primarily  for  students  of  physical  education,  physical 
therapy,  nursing,  and  food  science  and  nutrition  Not 
acceptable  for  zoology  major  credit 

276.  (Zool.-Bot)  Heredity.  (3  30)  Home  Study  also. 
(G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or  105.  or  Zool    200  or 
equivalent 
Principles  of  inf>erltance  for  nonscience  majors. 

317.  Human  Parasitology.  (3  2.3)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite: 

Zool    1 15  or  equivalent 

321.  History  and  Philosophy  ol  Biology.  (2  2  0)  Home 
study  also.  Prerequisite:  a  college  course  in  one  of  the 
biological  sciences 

Development  ol  biological  thought  from  the  Grecian 
period  to  the  present 

325.  Biological  Techniques.  (2:0  3) 

Techniques  ol  preparing  specimens  and  materials  lor 
demonstration  and  study 

329.  Dental  Techniques.  (2  11)  Prerequisite  Zool 
229. 

Practical  experience  m  the  areas  of  dental  anatomy, 
terminology,  carving  teeth,  and  dental  operalory  tech- 
niques Not  acceptable  lor  zoology  major  credit 

331.  Introductory  Entomology.  (42  4)  (G-BS)  Prerequt- 
sile  Zool   115  or  equivalent 

Structure,  classification,  and  life  histories  of  insects 
and  selected  arthropod  relatives 

339.  Preview  Into  Medicine.  (2  2  0) 

Medical  education  (admisston  procedures,  curricu- 
lum), medical  specialties  in  practice,  ethics,  legal  and 
governmental  concerns,  health  delivery  systems,  and  re- 
lated professions  Not  acceptable  lor  zoology  major 
credit 

344.  Natural  History  ol  Wildlife.  (4  2:4)  (G-BS)  Prereq- 
uisite Zool  203 

350.   (Zool.-BoL)  Ecology.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite    Zool 

115 

Basic  principles,  emphasizing  range,  forest,  and  wild- 
land  ecosystenrw 
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351.  Natural  History  lor  Elementary  Teachers  (330) 
Home  Study  also.  (G-BS) 

For  nonbiology  majors. 

352.  ReM  Studies  In  Natural  History.  (3:1:3)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  351 . 

Practical  application  and  interpretation  of  contempo- 
rary problems  and  principles  taught  In  Zool.  351 .  For 
nonbiology  majors. 

355.  (Zool.-Psych.-Soclol.)  Socioblology.  (3:3:0)  (G- 
BS) 

Animal  and  human  group  behavior  emphasizing  moti- 
vation, altruism,  aggression,  communication,  and  repro- 
ductive and  parental  behavior.  Offered  Winter  Semester. 

356.  Ecology  Lai>oratory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisites:  Range 
350  or  Zool.  350. 

Laboratory  and  field  work  experience  illustrating  theo- 
ry and  application  of  basic  ecological  principles. 

361.  Applied  Human  Physiology.  (43:2)  Prerequisites: 
Chem.  102;  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Chem.  281  and  Zool.  260  and  261. 

Advanced,  applied  physiology  for  nurses  and  allied 
health  professionals.  Not  appropriate  for  premedical  or 
predental  studies.  Not  acceptable  for  zoology  major 
credit. 

363.  Comparathre  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  (42:4)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

364.  Vertebrate  Paleontology  Methods.  (3:2:2)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Collecting  vertebrate  fossils  and  interpreting  condi- 
tions under  which  they  lived.  Form  and  function  of  the 
fossils  will  also  be  studied. 

374.  Genetlcs.(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  202  or  203. 

General  genetics  with  exception  of  eucaryotic  gene 
regulation  and  population  genetics,  which  are  deferred 
to  Zool.  383  and  474, 

377.  (Zool.-BoL)  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures  In 
Biology.  (3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  SecEd.  276. 

For  course  description  see  SecEd.  376R.  Required  of 
biology  teachers. 

378.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Genetics  Latioratory.  (1:0:3)  Prereq- 
uisite: Zool.  374. 

380.  Histology.  (4:2:4)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  115 
or  equivalent. 

381.  Histological  Techniques.  (2:0:4) 

383.  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology.  (3:2:3)  Pre- 
requisite: Zool.  374. 

Integrated  examination  of  biology  at  the  cellular  level; 
organelle  structure  and  function;  mechanisms  of  differ- 
entiation; specific  cell  types  as  models  of  regulatory 
processes. 

409.  Animal  Systematlcs  and  Diversity.  (2:2:0)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  202,  203. 

Basic  principles  of  animal  diversity,  classification,  and 
nomenclature. 

412.  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology.  (33:0)  Prerequi- 
site: Zool.  202. 

Marine  life,  the  sea  as  an  environment,  and  research 
methods. 

417.  Diseases  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  (3:2:1)  (G-BS) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  115. 

Basic  course  in  diseases  afflicting  fish  and  wildlife, 
emphasizing  diagnosis,  pathogenesis,  and  epidemiology 
of  each  disease. 

429.  Clinical  Observation  for  Predental  Students. 

(2:1:3) 

Experience  in  local  dental  offices  for  junior  and  senior 
predental  students.  Not  acceptable  for  zoology  major 
credit. 

439.   Clinical  Observation  for  Premedical  Students. 

(2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing;  special 
application  required. 

Observing  with  practicing  physician  and  in  hospitals. 
Not  acceptable  for  zoology  major  credit. 


455.   Freshwater   Biology.   (3:2:3)   Prerequisite:    Zool. 

350. 

Biology  of  freshwater  organisms,  physical  and  chem- 
ical characteristics  of  fresh  waters— lakes,  streams,  and 
reservoirs. 

457.  Wildlife  and  Fishery  Management  Techniques. 

(3:2:3)  (G-BS)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  350.         ^'^  •  - 

460.  Principles  of  Physiology.  (4:4:3)  'Werequlsite: 
Zool.  115,  383,  and  one  year  of  chemistry  or  equiva- 
lent. 

General  physiological  principles  and  conlrDt'of  organ 
systems. 

461.  Mammalian  Physiology.  (33:3)  Prerequisites: 
Zool.  460  or  equivalent. 

Function  and  regulation  of  organ  systems  in  mam- 
mals. 

474.  Comparative  Evolutionary  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
uisite: all  other  courses  in  the  zoology  core  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
Organic  evolution  and  its  impact  on  modern  thought. 

476.  Human  Genetics.  3::3:0)  Prerequisite:  a  course  In 
genetics. 

479.   (Zool.-Bol.)  Secondary  Student  Teaching.   (4- 

8:0:20-40)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  377. 
Required  of  biology  teachers. 

n  Geology  480.  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  (3:2:2) 

484.  Human  Embryology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  Zool. 
202  or  203 

Developmental  milestones  of  prenatal  life;  etiology  of 
congenital  malformations,  emphasizing  cellular  changes 
and  their  functional  consequences. 

n  statistics  501.  Statistics  for  Research  Worlcers  1. 

(5:4:3) 

Q  Microbiology  511.  immunology.  (2:2:0) 

521.  Zoological  Literature.  (2:2:0) 
Techniques  necessary  for  zoological  research. 

Q  Botany  521.  Electron  Microscopy.  (2:2:0) 

[3  Botany  522.  Biological  Instrumentation.  (4:2:6) 

526.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Cell  Biology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  in- 
troductory course  in  biochemistry. 

Molecular  physiology  and  ultrastructure  of  cells,  em- 
phasizing eucaryotic  organisms. 

530.  Insect  Classification.  (4:1:6)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 

331. 

531.  Insect  Physiology.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisites:  Zool. 
331;  Chem.  252  or  351. 

532.  Insect  Morphology.  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
331. 

534.  Economic  Entomology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
331. 

535.  Medical  Entomology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
331 .  Recommended:  Micro.  331 . 

Arthropods  and  arachnids  that  affect  the  health  of 
man  and  domestic  animals. 

536.  Comparative  Toxicology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisites: 
general  biology  and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry. 

Modes  of  action  and  biological  transformations  of 
pesticides  in  living  animals,  plants,  and  the  environment, 
emphasizing  techniques. 

538.  Immature  Insects.  (2:0:4) 
Offered  alternate  years. 

543.  Ichthyology.  (2:2:2)  Home  Study  also.  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  203. 

545.  Herpetology.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

546.  Ornithology.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

547.  Mammalogy.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 
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549R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Zoology.  (1-4 :Arr.:Arr   ea ) 
Prerequisite;  consent  of  Instructor 
Topics  vary. 

551.  Population  Ecology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisites;  Zool. 
350;  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Stat 
501. 

Offered  alternate  years 

552.  (Zool.-Bot.)  TerrMtrial  Ecosystem*.  (4  3  2)  Pre- 
requisites: Zool.  350:  Stat  221  or  501 

Biotic  communities  of  the  earth;  population  dynamics; 
reproductive,  lifeform.  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in- 
teractions; and  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of 
communHies.  Extended  field  trips. 

555.  (Zool.-Bot)  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  (3:23)  Prereq- 
uisites; Zool.-Bot.  350  or  equivalent,  Stat.  221  or  501. 

Analysis  of  lake  and  stream  ecosystems.  Three  Satur- 
day field  trips  and  one  extended  field  trip. 

565.  Endocrinology.  (33  0)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  460  or 
equivalent. 

566.  Experimental  Endocrinology.  (2  0:6)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Zool.  565. 

Techniques  used  m  research 

575.  Biochemical  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
383  or  consent  of  instructor  or  equivalent.  Emphasizes 
eucaryotic  organisms 
Offered  Winter  Semester 

S  Geology    580,    581.    Invertebrate    Paleontology. 
:3:2  ea.) 

583.  Etiology  and  Pattiology  ol  Brain  Injury.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
May  not  be  used  for  credit  toward  a  major  in  zoology. 

584.  Neurology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

585.  Regulatory  Mechanisms  of  Development  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  383  or  consent  of  instructor. 

t^olecular  and  cellular  analysis  of  selected  biological 
systems,  emphasizing  the  processes  which  control  cell 
differentiation. 

586.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.(4:3:2)  Prerequisite;  Zool. 
203. 

Comprehensive  study  of  vertebrates  through  time; 
their  characteristics,  interrelationships,  environments  un- 
der which  they  lived,  and  how  they  adapted 


591R.  Special  ProMema  in  Zoology.  (1-2;Arr.;Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite;  consent  of  instructor 

601.  Zoogeography.  (2:2:0) 
Offered  alternate  years 

609.  Systematic  Zoology.  (2  1:2) 
Offered  alternate  years 

Q  Mlcrot>iology  611.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2  2:0) 

612.  Advartced  Invertebrate  Zoology  1.  (3  2  3)  Prereq- 
uisite: Zool  202  or  consent  of  instructor 

Comprehensive  biology  of  the  lower  Uetazoa  (Para- 
zo^.  Radiata  Acoelomata,  Pseudocoelomata,  and  lower 
Protostomia). 
/Offered  alternate  years. 

f13.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  2.  (3  2  3)  Prereq- 
uisite; Zool  612  or  consent  of  instructor 

Comprehensive  tMOlogy  of  the  higher  Protostomia  and 
Deuterostomia,  excluding  the  terrestrial  arthropods.  Of- 
fered alternate  years. 

620.  Theoretical  Zoology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite   consent 
of  instructor. 

n  Microbiology  632.  Call  mni  Tissue  Culture  Tech- 
raques.  (20:6) 

633R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Entomology.  (1-2:Arr.;Arr. 

ea  )  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 

n  Microbiology  641.  Radioactiwe  Tracer  Teehniquae 
In  Biology.  (3  16) 

657R.   Advanced  Topics   In   Animal   Ecology.   (2:2:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite  Zool  350 
Topics  vary 

Q  Microbiology  661.  Microbial  Genetics.  (4:3:3) 

662.  Advanced  Physiology  1.  (2  12)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
460  or  consent  of  instructor 

663.  Advanced  Pttysloiogy  2.  (2  13)  Prerequsite;  Zool. 
460  or  consent  of  instructor 

O  BoUny  678.  Organic  Evolution.  (3:3:0) 

G  Geology  685.  Paleoecology.  (4:32) 

696R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (V2;1;0  ea  ) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (Arr ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr ) 
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Church  History  and  Doctrine  Larry  C.  Porter 

Civil  Engineering  James  R.  Barton 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Charlene  Lind 

Communications  M.  Dallas  Burnett 

Computer  Science  Theodore  A.  Norman 

Economics  Wayne  W.  Clark 

Educational  Administration F.  Delmar  Wasden 

Educational  Psychology Darwin  F.  Gale 

Electrical  Engineering  Jens  J.  Jonsson 

Elementary  Education James  E.  Baird 

English Richard  H.  Cracroft 

Family  Resource  Management  Gary  D.  Hansen 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  Clayton  S.  Huber 

French  and  Italian Thomas  H.  Brown 

Geography Robert  L.  Layton 

Geology Morris  S.  Petersen 

Germanic  Languages Hans-Wilhelm  Kelling 

Health  Sciences Ray  Watters 

History ■. Ted  J.  Warner 

Home  Economics  Education  Ruth  E.  Brasher 

Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative 

Literature Todd  A.  Britsch 

Indian  Education  John  R.  Maestas 

Industrial  Education  Jerry  D.  Grover 

Instructional  Science  Grant  V.  Harrison 

Interior  Environment John  W.  Sipherd 

Library  and  Information  Sciences  ..  Maurice  P.  Marchant 

Linguistics Rey  L.  Baird 

Mathematics Peter  L.  Crawley 

Mechanical  Engineering Blaine  W.  Andersen 

Microbiology  David  M  Donaldson 

Military  Science  Col.  Donald  G.  Andrews 

Music  A.  Harold  Goodman 

Nursing Maxine  J.  Cope 

Organizational  Behavior Paul  H.  Thompson 

Philosophy  K.  Codell  Carter 

Physical  Education— Men Elmo  S.  Roundy 

Physical  Education— Women  Phyllis  C.  Jacobson 

Physics  and  Astronomy  8.  Kent  Harrison 

Political  Science Ray  C.  Hillam 

Psychology  Darhl  M.  Pedersen 

Recreation  Education William  J.  Hafen 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Wallace  E.  Allred 

Sociology  Spencer  J.  Condie 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  M.  Carl  Gibson 

Statistics H.  Gill  Hiltort 

Technology  Ross  "J"  McArthur 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts Charles  L.  Metten 

University  Studies Dennis  F.  Rasmussen 

Youth  Leadership Thane  J.  Packer 

Zoology  Clive  D,  Jorgensen 

Institutes 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and 

Food  Institute,  Director Lowell  D.  Wood 

David  0.  McKay  Institute  of  Education, 

Director  Adrian  Van  Mondfrans 

Family  Research  Institute,  Director  Howard  M.  Bahr 

Institute  for  Studies  in  Values  and  Human 

Behavior  (September  1976),  Director  ..  Allen  E.  Bergin 
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Translation  Sciences  institute,  Director  .     Eldon  G  Lytle 
Theraiochemicai  Institute.  Director  ....  Delberi  J  Eatough 

C«n1ef* 

American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center- 
Continuing  Education,  Director Dale  T.  Tingey 

Business  and  Economic  Researcti  Center- 
Business.  Director Martin  J.  Wistisen 

Communications  Research  Center- 
Fine  Arts,  Director Gordon  C  Whiting 

High  Pressure  Data  Center— Physical 
Sciences.  Director Leo  Merrill 

Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center- 
Humanities,  Director   R.  Max  Rogers 

New  World  Archaeological  Foundation— Social 
Sciences,  Director Gareth  W  Lowe 

Charles  Redd  Center  for  Western  Studies- 
Social  Sciences,  Director Leonard  J.  Arnngton 

Religious  Studies  Center— Religious 
Instruction.  Director Ellis  T.  Rasmussen 

Professional  InsUtut* 

Skaggs  Instrtute  ot  Retail  Management- 
Business.  Director   Doyle  Robison 

Coordinators  or  Directors  of  Areas 

American  Studies Neal  E.  Lambert 

Asian  Studies  Russell  N.  Horiuchi 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Education  A.  Lester  Allen 

European  Studies Douglas  F  Tobler 

Genealogy Ben  Bloxham 

General  Studies William  Dale  Goodson 

Guided  Studies  Wayne  R  Herlin 

Home  and  Family  Develop>ment Larry  K  Taylor 

International  Relations  Richard  S  Beal 

Latin  American  Studies  Thomas  E  Lyon 

Justice  Administration  Charles  T  Fletcher 

Physical  Science  Lane  A.  Compton 

Social  Work  Program W  Eugene  Gibbons 

Administrative  Officers,  Nonlnstructional  Units 

Admissions  and  Records.  Dean  Robert  W  Spencer 

Assistant  Dean /Registrar   Eriend  D  Peterson 

Assistant  Dean,  Preadmissions 

Services Fred  A.  Rowe 

Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Computer 

Services R.  Bruce  Nielsen 

Admissions.  Director  Veston  E.  Thomas 

School  Relations D  Mark  Barton 

Admissions  Counselor Rot>ert  F  Parker 

Admissions  Counselor  LeRoy  M   Maughan 

Admissions  Counsekjr  Robert  J  Peters 

Admissions  Counselor  George  A  Vaieland 

Admissions  Advisers.  Director   Gordon  A  Westenskow 

Financial  Aids,  Director Ford  L.  Stevenson 

Financial  Aids  Otiicer John  G   Lant.  Jr 

Financial  Aids  Officer Richard  D.  Stnngham 

Financial  Aids  Officer  Douglas  W  Young 

Financial  Aids  Officer C   Robert  Bishop 

Financial  Aids  Officer  JoAnn  Parry 

Production  Development. 

Coordinator R.  Conrad  Teicherl 

Registrar    Eriend  D  Peterson 

Assistant  Registrar /Records  Jeftery  M  Tanner 

Assistant  Registrar /Registration  Douglas  J  Bell 

Registration  Counselor    John  Call 

Academic  Scheduling  Officer     .  Larry  "Bud"  Gardner 

Assistant  Registrar  Graduation Gene  F  Priday 

Academic  Advisement  Coordinator 

Research  and  Development  Lee  B  Robinson 

Alumni  Relations.  Director RonaW  G.  Hyde 

Alumni  Relations.  Administrative 

Assistant Virginia  H  Riggs 

Alumni  Relations.  Assistant 

Director  Stephen  L.  Barren 

Alumni  Continuing  Education  Programs, 

Coordinator  Eran  A.  Call 

Alumni  Programs.  Coordinator         Edward  C  Cannon 
Alumni  Records  Supervisor  Joyce  A  Baggerly 

Annual  Giving.  Associate  Director        Dale  R   McCann 
Annual  Giving.  Assistant  Director    Kenneth  "J    Taylor 


Annual  Giving,  Assistant 

Director  Boyd  G  Worthmgton 

Alumni  Publicatk>ns  Editor Richard  B  Cox 

Aspen  Grove  Family  Camp, 

Manager Douglas  A  Doxey 

BYU  Today.  Managing  Editor Allen  W  Palmer 

BYU  Today.  Advertising  Manager  S  Glenn  Smith 

Assistant  Vce-President— Physical 

Plant Fred  A  Schwendiman 

Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Vce-President— 

Physical  Plant Harokd  J  Anderson 

Agricultural  Operations.  Director  .  .    Max  V  Wallentine 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  vce-Pres»dent— 
Auxiliary  Maintenance  Housing,  Stores, 

Receiving.  Director  R  Sears  Hintze 

Construction  Engineer, 

Physical  Plant  Paul  G  Rasmussen 

General  Services.  Director  Clyde  J.  Bair 

Housing,  Director Deiyle  Barton 

Purchasing  Agent Larry  K   Egtjert 

Campus  Security.  Chief Robert  W  Keishaw 

Space  Utilization.  Coordinator Albert  E.  Hames 

Special  Projects.  Coordinator  Ephraim  Hatch 

Assistant  to  Administrator- 
Physical  Facilities.  Church  Colleges 
and  Schools  and  BYU  Planning  Edwin  Cozzens 

Assistant  to  Administrator- 
Physical  Facilities.  Church  Colleges  and  Schools. 

and  BYU  Architecture  Norman  W  Faklmo 

Auxiliary  Services.  Director  Lyie  S  Curtis 

Bookstore Roger  E  Utiey 

Food  Services Wells  P  Ctoward 

Scheduling Betty  Kane 

Special  Events Scott  Williams 

Wilkinson  Center  F.  Curtis  Wynder 

Computer  Services.  Director Gary  Carlson 

Associate  Director— Technical 

Services  WBard  H.  Gardner 

Manager— Special  Projects  Rodney  Jackson 

Supervisor— Accts.  &  Contracts Lyndon  Bntt 

Manager— Maintenance  &  Engineenng     Ross  Engle 
Senior  Systems  Analyst  for  Research  & 

Development James  L  Eggett 

Assistant  Director— Application 

Systems  Roger  F  Goodrich 

Manager— Fin.  Systems  Computer 

Support Richard  R.  Roskelley 

Production  Analyst  Paul  M  Rasmussen 

Programmer /Analysts  Donald  E  Engstrom, 

Karl  E  Fackreil.  George  H  Rasmussen. 

John  M  Rogerson,  Steven  M  Trwmas 

Manager— Univ  Student  System  Computer 

Support   Garth  Rastjand 

Production  Analyst James  S  Rosenvall 

Programmer  Analyst  R  John  Blake 

Nobby  Muranaka.  Barbara  Rutte.  Dee  Tomiinson 

Production  Programmer  Nobby  Muranaka 

Programmer  A^istant  Barbara  Townsend 

Manager— General  Systems  Computer 

Support     John  R   Pusey 

Programmer /Analysts  Bryce  Goodwin. 

Gregg  Gunn.  Dean  Hall.  Lynn  Howarth. 
Leo  Westover.  Steve  Carter 
Manager— Production  Control  DonakJ  J  West 

Manager— Data  Preparation  Forms 

Control  Niian  R  Beardaii 

Productwn  Programmers  Ralph  D  Egan. 

James  L.  Taylor.  Mike  McPhie 
Ke«y  C  McDonaW 

Production  Coordinator  George  L   Alired 

Control  Clerk  Supervisor Thelda  Mains 

Assistant  Director-Facilities Parley  P  Robison 

Customer  Planning  Support  Craig  Johnson 

Manager-360  Operations  H  Gordon  Bennett 

Manager-7030  Operations  watiam  E   Ivie 

K/lanager-DEC-iO  Operations  Max  Davis 

Cooperative  Education  Office, 

Director     Lane  A  Compton 

Financial  Services.  Director  Lyman  j  Durtee 

Assistant  to  the  Director  Richard  M  Austin 
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Accounting  and  Financial  Reporting, 

Director C.  Joseph  Rowberry 

Auditing  Systems  and  Procedures, 

Director  Gaylen  D  Maynes 

Budget  Administration.  Director Garth  H.  Mather 

Payroll,  Director Rena  Scarpino 

Bursar  Ferrin  L.  Orton 

Institutional  Research  and  Planning,  Director 

L.  Howard  Campbell 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  Director Glen  C.  Tuckett 

Assistant  to  the  Director Alan  R.  Witbeck 

Athletic  Business  Manager  Floyd  R.  Taylor 

Athletic  Ticket  Office,  Manager  LaRae  Hawkins 

Media  Services 
Administrator  William  D.  Farnsworth 

Accountant  Leon  K.  Bishop 

Camera  Equipment  Technician  ..  N.  Thomas  Watson 

Microfilm  Coordinator Robert  C.  Wood 

Photo  Consultant James  W.  Walker 

Photo  Studio  Manager George  L.  Hampton 

Broadcast  Services  Department, 

Director Bruce  L.  Christensen 

Electronic  Media  Department, 

Director Ralph  Hickenlooper 

Film  Production  Department, 

Director  Jesse  E.  Stay 

Marketing  Department, 

Director Darrell  J.  Stoddard 

Sound  Services  Department, 

Director D.  Dean  Van  Uitert 

Student  Health  Center, 

Director  Cloyd  C.  Hofheins,  M.D. 

Assistant  Director Glen  E.  Roundy 

Student  Life,  Dean  J.  Elliot  Cameron 

Assistant  Dean— Student  Activities Lyie  S.  Curtis 

Assistant  Dean— Student  Services  Gary  H.  Carver 

Assistant  Dean— Student  Life  and 

Director  of  Personal  and  Career 

Assistance  Programs  (PCAP)  ....  David  M.  Sorenson 

Associate  Director  PCAP  Gail  S.  Halvorsen 

Academic  Standards 

Coordinator  James  D.  MacArlhur 

Health  Center  Director Cloyd  C,  Hofheins 

Career  Education  Director Elwood  R.  Peterson 

Counseling  Services  Director  Burton  C.  Kelly 

International  Student  Office 

Adviser Max  W.  Swenson 

University  Standards,  Chairman Gerald  J.  Dye 

University  Personnel  Services, 

Director  B.  Keith  Duffin 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Officer  George  T.  Taylor 

Wage  and  Salary  Analyst  R.  Berrey  Parker 

Personnel  Department 

Benefits  Office  Manager  Jay  A.  Adamson 

Employment  Department, 
Manager Donald  R.  Lyman 

Safety  Department,  Manager  Wallace  R.  Hansen 

Training  and  Development,  Manager  .  Don  J.  Brown 
Placement  Center.  Director R.  Wayne  Hansen 

Educational  Placement,  Supervisor Ann  Halladay 

University  Press,  Director  Ernest  L.  Olson 

Assistant  Director,  Central 

Services Richard  K.  Grover 

Business  (University  Press),  Manager  ..  Bruce  Atterton 
Graphic  Communications,  Art 

Director McRay  Magleby 

Mail  Service,  Manager Kay  N.  Rasmussen 

Printing  Service,  Manager Charles  E.  Pope 

Marketing  (University  Press), 

Manager  R.  Kent  Horsley 

Editorial  Department,  Managing  Editor 

John  N.  Drayton 
University  Relations,  Assistant  to  th^ 

President Bruce  L.  Olsen 

University  Relations,  Assistant 

Director Paul  C.  Richards 

Information  Services/ Internal  Affairs 

Director  George  H.  Bowie 

Public  Communications /News  Bureau 

Director Paul  C.  Richards 


Assistant  Director Allen  W.  Palmer 

BYU  Today  Editor Allen  W.  Palmer 

National  News  Editor Kathleen  Lubeck 

Feature  Writer  Harold  0.  Williams 

Photographer  Mark  A.  Philbrick 

Sports  Information  Director  David  A.  Schulthess 

Sports  Information  Assistant  Director  ...  Ralph  Zobeli 

Women's  Sports  Information  Director 

Ellen  Larsen 
Performance  Scheduling  Director  .  Edward  L.  Blaser 

Assistant  Director J.  Craig  Lee 

Entertainment  Division  Director  K.  Newell  Dayley 

Assistant  Director  and  Business 
Manager  Val  D.  Lindsay 

Artistic  Directors  Janie  Thompson.  Randy  Soothe 

The  Development  Office— The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

The  Development  Office,  Director  Donald  T.  Nelson 

Deputy  Director  C.  Ray  Clements 

Associate  Directors 

Annual  Giving  Ronald  G.  Hyde 

Assistants Kenneth  J.  Taylor, 

Dale  R.  McCann,  Arthur  P.  McKinlay 

Development  Communications Paul  H.  Schneiter 

Development  Computer 

Services Richard  L.  Whittaker 

Development  Financial 

Accounting  Barry  B.  Preator 

Foundations L.  E.  Bluth 

Corporations  Thomas  G.  Proctor 

Legal  Counsel  Alden  B.  Tueller,  James  K.  Olson 

Planned  Giving; 

Internal  Operations  Kimber  O.  Ricks, 

Ronald  E.  Black,  John  J.  Cunningham. 
Wesley  G.  Waters 

External  Operations Stephen  C.  Lake 

Research Kenneth  W.  Porter 

Special  Projects  Carl  W.  Bacon 

Asset  Liquidation Robert  D.  Lamoreaux 

Ricks  College Glen  R.  Erikson 

BYU-Hawaii  Campus David  A.  McDougal 


Faculty  Emeriti 


Lorna  Call  Alder  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 
Education  (1949)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1935:  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1940. 

Buelah  Ream  Allen  Professor  Emeritus  of  Nursing 
(1961)  Diploma,  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1922;  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1928;  M.D.,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 1932. 

Mark  K.  Allen  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1946) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1926;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1935,  1955. 

Phyllis  Allen  Instructor  Emeritus  of  Interior  Environment 
(1961)  B.A.,  University  of  California,  1931. 

Mildred  E.  Allred  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Nurs- 
ing (1954)  Diploma,  Latter-day  Saints  Hospital,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1925;  CPHN,  Oregon,  1941;  B.S.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1943;  M.N.,  University  of 
Washington,  1960. 

J.  Roman  Andrus  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  and  Educa- 
tion (1942)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Bngham  Young  University, 
1942,  1943;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1958:  Art 
Students  League,  Los  Angeles  Art  Institute. 

Clarence  D.  Ashton  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Horticulture  (1951)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1929. 

Hyrum  J.  Bal>cock  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  (1954)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1939,-1940,  1953. 

Ariel  S.  Balllf  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  (1938) 
B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1925:  M.A..  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1937,  1945. 
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France*  P.  Barlow  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (1954) 
B  S..  University  of  Utah.  1933;  M  Ed  .  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity. 1938 

Ivan  J.  Barrett  Associate  Professor  Emerrius  of  Church 
History  and  Doctrine  (1953)  BS..  Utah  State  Univer- 
srty.  1938   M  S  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1947 

Edith  Bartholomew  Bauer  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Educational  Psychology  (1945)  B.A  ,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1930,  1946:  Ph.D.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  1956 

•Jay  V.  Beck  Professor  Emeritus  of  Microbiology 
(1951)  B.A  .  M.A  .  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1933. 
1936;  Ph  D  .  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1940 

Anthony  I.  BenUey,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Ancient  Scnpture  (1954)  BA  .  Bngham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1930;  MA.  University  of  Southern  California. 
1941 

Joseph  T.  Bentley  Professor  Emeritus  of  Accounting 
(1953)  BS,  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1928. 
1954;  CPA.  University  of  Utah,  1946 

William  E.  Berrett  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1971)  A.B..  LB.,  J.D..  University  of 
Utah,  1924.  1933.  1966;  hon  L  D..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1965. 

Jacob  Bos  Instructor  Emeritus  of  Music 

Reed  H.  Bradford  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
(1946)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Un.versity.  1937;  M.A.. 
Louisiana  State  University.  1939.  M.A..  PhD..  Har- 
vard University.  1941.  1946 

Ralph  A.  Britsch  Professor  Emeritus  of  Humanities  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1938)  B.A,  MA.  Brigham 
Young  University,  1933,  1951 

Loren  C.  Bryner  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
(1935)  BS,  M.S.  Brigham  Young  University.  1928. 
1930;  Ph.D..  ioviia  State  University.  1934. 

Maurfr>e  F.  Bryner  Instructor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1957)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  University. 
1928. 

Percy  Burrup  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration (1952)  BS.,  MS..  Utah  State  University. 
1932.  1941,  Ed  D  .  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 1951 

Rose  Eyring  Calder  Associate  Professor  Emerrtus  of 
English  (1964)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1932;  MA..  Columbia  University,  1936;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  California.  1944 

Ara  Om  Call  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  (1965)  BS.  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sly.  1933;  MS..  Unrversity  of  Wisconsin,  1944. 

Jennie  Campbell  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Edu- 
cation (1952).  BS  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1928. 
MA    Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University,  1937 

•G.  Ahrtn  Carpenter  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 
Economics  (1970)  BS,  LJtah  State  University,  1936. 
M.S.  University  of  California.  1937;  PhD,  Cornell 
University,  1952, 

Thomas   E.   Cheney   Professor   Emeritus  of   English 

(1945)  BS  ,  Utah  State  University,  1930.  MA  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  1936 

Margaret  Potter  Chllds  Assistant  Professor  Emerrtus  of 
Clothing  and  Textiles  (1946)  BS.  Bngham  Young 
University.  1939.  M  S  .  Oregon  State  College.  1949 

Harold   Glen   Clarti   Professor   Emeritus   of   Education 

(1946)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1928;  MS. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1934.  Ed  D  , 
George  Washington  University.  1942 

Hazel  C.  Clarfc  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Education  (1952) 

BS     University  of  Utah.  1938;  MS.  Brigham  Young 

University.  1957, 
James  R.  Clark  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ancient  Scnpture 

(1938)  BA..  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1936. 

1944;  Ed  D  ,  Utah  State  University,  1958 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  III  Professor  Emeritus  of  French  and 

Classical  Languages  (1941)  BA.  University  of  Utah. 

1934 
Alva  John   Clarke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

(1938)  BS     MS.  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.   1938. 

1942.  Ed  D  ,  Colorado  Universily,  1950 
Morris  M.  dinger  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1936) 

BA     MA.    Brigham  Young  Unr/ersity.   1932    1946. 


Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1963 

Virginia  F.  Cutler  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus  ol 
Family  Economics  and  Home  Management  (1961) 
B.S..  University  of  Utah.  1926;  M  A  .  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 1937;  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1946 

Robert  Edgar  Dansie  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  cH 
Interior  Environment  (1972)  BA.  Brigham  Young 
Unrversity.  1972 

Bertha  Davidson  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (1950)  BS  .  M  Ed  .  Brigham  Young  Unrversity, 
1950,  1954 

Gerrtt  de  Jong,  Jr.  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. Dean  Emerrtus.  College  of  Fine  Arts  (1925) 
BA  MA,  University  of  Utah  1920.  1925.  PhD. 
Stanford  University.  1933 

Thelma  de  Jor>g  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation (1957)  B.A  .  Southern  IdalX)  College  of  Edu- 
cation   1948   M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1957 

Fred  W.  Dixon  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1928)  BS  .  MS,  Bngham  Young  Univer- 
sity  1926,  1939 

Mignon  S.  Domgaard  instructor  Emeritus  m  Ckjthing 
and  Textiles  (1954)  BS  .  Utah  State  University.  1943; 
MS.  Oregon  State  College.  1954. 

G.  Byron  Done  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Ancient  Scripture 
(1956)  BA.  university  of  Utah.  1928.  MA..  PhD. 
Unr^ersrty  of  Southern  California.  1937.  1939 

Roy  W.  Doxay  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  History 
and  Doctnne.  Dean  Emeritus.  College  of  Religious 
Instruction  (1948)  B.A.  MA.  George  Washington 
Unrversity.  1938.  1940 

Naomi  Rich  Eari  Assistant  Professor  Eo^errtus  ol  Li- 
brary Science  (1937)  BS,  Bngham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1931;  Certificate  in  Library  Science.  Riverside 
Service  School.  1932 

William  F.  Edwards  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business 
Management  (1971)  B  S  .  Brigham  Young  University. 
1928:  MS  .  DCS.  New  York  Unrversity,  1930.  1936 

Glenn  l_  Enke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crvll  Engineering 
(1962)  BS.  University  of  California.  1928:  Regis- 
tered Engineer.  California.  1934  Utah.  1947,  Oho. 
1964.  Wyoming.  1965,  Registered  Land  Surveyor, 
Utah,  1955 

Flora  D.  Fisher  Assistant  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Educa- 
tion (1939)  BS..  MS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1936.  1949 

Alvah  Fitzgerald  Instructor  Emerrtus  m  Religious  In- 
struction (1956)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  Unrver- 
srty.  1928.  1930 

Harvey  Fletcher  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Physics,  Dean 
Emerrtus  of  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sci 
ences  (1952)  BS  .  Bngham  Young  Unrversrty.  1907 
PhD.  Chicago  Universrty.  1911;  hon  Sc  D  .  Colum 
twa  University.  1 935,  hon  Sc.D  .  Kenyon  College 
1942;  hon  Sc  D  .  Stevens  instrtute  of  Technology 
1942:  hon  Sc  D  .  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences 
1942.  hon  Sc  D .  University  of  Utah.  1944.  hon 
Sc  D    Brigham  Young  University,  1954 

William  E.  Fort  Jf.  Associate  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction  (1968)  BS.  Georgia  Instrtute  of 
Technology,  1930.  MA.  PhD.  Duke  University. 
1932.  1934 

L^Vell  C.  Gamett  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  In- 
dustrial Education  (1946)  BS.  Bngham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1935.  MS  .  Unrversrty  of  Oregon,  1951 

O.  Norman  Geertsen  Assistant  Professor  Emerrtus  ol 
Physics  (1941)  BS.  Brigham  Young  Universily, 
1930.  MS,  Universrty  of  California.  Los  Ar>gele8, 
1951 

Nan  Osmond  Grass  Associate  Professor  Emerrtus  of 
English  (1951)  BA,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity. 
1930;  MA  .  Stanford  University,  1954 

l.eroy  R.  Helen  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1954) 
BA,  Brigham  Young  University,  1916.  MA.  Unrver- 
srty of  Utah.  1919.  PhD.  University  of  Calrtornia. 
1924   Lrtt  D  .  Unr/ersrty  of  Colorado.  1935 

Wayne  B.  Hales  Professor  Emerrtus  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics.  Dean  Emeritus  of  General  College 
(1930)  BA.  Bngham  Young  Unr^rsrty.  1916.  MA. 
Universrty  of  Utah.  1922  Ph  D  .  CaWfomia  Institute  o« 
Technology.  1926 
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John  R.  Halliday  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1936) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1935,  1936: 
Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, 1941. 

Lawson  O.  Hamblln  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Li- 
brary Science  (1948)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1938;  LL.B.,  Washington  College  of  Law,  Ameri- 
can University,  1948. 

Ruth  Kaitchner  Hammond  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Educational  Psychology  (1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1950,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University, 
1971. 

George  H.  Hansen.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  and 
Geography  (1927)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1918; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  College  of  Law, 
1948. 

Beftrand  F.  Han'Ison  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
(1929)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1930, 
1931;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1937. 

Anna  B.  Hart  Emeritus  Teacher  in  Laboratory  School 
(1939)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1922,  M.A..  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  1933;  M.Ed..  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1 949. 

MIKon  F.  Hartvlgsen  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education;  Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of  Physical 
Education  (1956)  B.S..  M.Ed..  Utah  Slate  University, 
1930,  1936;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles. 1956. 

C.  Lynn  Hayward  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology  (1930) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1927,  1931; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois,  1941. 

Israel  C.  Heaton  Professor  Emeritus  of  Recreation  Edu- 
cation (1956)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1940, 
1941;  Re.D.,  University  of  Indiana,  1955. 

A.  LaMar  Hendrickton  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  (1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1938.  1941. 

Armln  J.  HIM  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics;  Dean  Eme- 
ritus of  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology (1957  B.S.,  M.S.,  Montana  State  College 
1932,  1938;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1949.  1950. 
'LeonaHolbrook  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1937)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1929;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University.  1935.  1950. 

William  A.  Hosklason  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Microbiology  (1957)  B.S..  M.S..  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1938,  1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1944. 

Ramona  M.  Jacob  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Elementary 
Education  (1962)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1942,  1966. 

M.  Wells  Jakeman  Professor  Emeritus  of  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology  (1946)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah, 
1931;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1938. 

Allene  Jensen  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Library  Science 
(1961)  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1930,  1957. 

Ernest  C.  Jeppsen  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 
Education;  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education  (1959)  B.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1926;  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1938. 

C.  Rodney  Kimball  Instructor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Health  Sciences  (1937)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brig- 
ham Young  University.  1955,  1963. 

Edwin  R,  Kimball  Professor  Emerilus  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1935)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1926; 
M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1935;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1955. 

Alma  W.  King  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious 
Instruction  (1956)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1930,  1936. 

Gustive  O.  Larson  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  His- 
tory and  Religion  (1954)  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of 
Utah,  1920,  1926. 

•W.  Derby  Laws  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 
(1960)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1939;  M.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1944. 


Lue  Groesback  Law  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1948,  1966. 

Harold  W.  l.ee  Professor  Emeritus  of  French  (1937) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1938,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1946. 

Stella  Olxon  Lewis  Instructor  Emerilus  of  Family  Eco- 
nomics and  Home  Management  (1956)  B.S., 
M.H.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1938, J966. 

Don  L.  McConkle  Emeritus  Teacher  in  Laboratory 
School  (1953)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1927,  1942. 

Ruth  M.  MacKay  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Engffsh  (1962) 
B  A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1962. 

Ella  E.  Merrill  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Nursing 
(1965)  Diploma,  Thomas  D.  Dee  Memorial  Hospital, 
1950;  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1956;  MPH,  University 
of  California,  1964. 

Etva  K.  Miller  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Education  (1955) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1947. 

Alt>ert  O.  Mitchell  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dramatic  Arts 
(1956)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1933,  1935; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1938. 

Floyd  Millet  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education;  Director  of  Athletics  (1964)  B.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1939. 

Olive  Kimliaii  B.  Mitchell  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English  (1947)  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1932; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1934. 

J.  C.  Molfitt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration (1953)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1926,  1929:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  1940. 

Alonzo  J.  Morley  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1928) 
B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1925.  1931; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1935. 

Jeannette  Morreil  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eng- 
lish (1956)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah.  1933, 
1935. 

A.  Reed  Morrill  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration (1948)  BS..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1928,  1937;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 
1948. 

Sadie  O.  Morris  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion (1957)  B.S..  M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1921, 
1922;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  1933.  ' 

•Hugh  W.  NIbley  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ancient  Scripture 
(1946)  B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
1934;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1938. 

Henry  J.  Nicholes  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 
(1946)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1935;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1941 . 

J.  Lloyd  Olpin  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematics (1955)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1925;  M.S..  Colorado  University,  1938. 

Kathryn  B.  Pardoe  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Speech  (1934)  8. A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1934. 

Eva  O.  Peterson  Instructor  Emeritus  In  Education 
(1968)  B.S.,  College  df  Southern  Utah.  1959. 

Hugh  W.  Peterson  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
(1927)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1916, 
1928;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1936. 

Norma  Potter  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Nursing 
(1953)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1950;  M.N.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  1961. 

Jennlev  J.  Poulson  Professor  Emeritus  of  Family  Eco- 
nomics and  Home  Management  (1963)  B.S.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1933;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1954,  1964. 

Virginia  B.  Poulson  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Home  Economics  Education  (1950)  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1931;  M.Ed.,  Colorado  A  &  M 
1955 

Mima  Rasband  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Education  (1952) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937.  1950. 

Jesse  W.  Reeder  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Science  (1952)  B.S.,  M.S..  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1934,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1952. 

Russell  R.  Rich  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1953)  B.S..   Utah  State  University. 
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1936;  MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949:  Ed.D  . 
University  of  Wyonning,  1955 

J.  Morris  Richards  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Communications  (1965)  B  A.,  Arizona  State  College 
1929;  MA.  University  of  Arizona,  1937 

Antone  K.  Romney  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Comparative  Education;  Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of 
Education  (1945)  B.S..  M.S  .  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1933,  1934;  Ed  D..  Stanford  University,  1947. 

Carma  Sandberg  instructor  Emeritus  of  Elementary 
Education  (1957)  B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1932,  1960 

Lawrence  W.  SardonI  Professor  Ementus  of  Music 
(1945)  BA,  MA,.  Brigham  Young  University,  1935 
1946. 

Irene  Osmond  Spears  Professor  Emeritus  of  Human- 
ities and  Comparative  Literature  (1936)  BA  ,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1929;  MA  ,  PhD,.  Stanford 
University,  1934,  1942. 

Royal  B.  Stone  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Youth 
Leadership  (1967)  B.S..  University  of  Utah.  1926 

Jane  G.  Storrs  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Education  (1962) 
B.S  ,  MS  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1946,  1960 

Margaret  Summerttays  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1927)  Graduate,  Nev/  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1916;  8  A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1936, 

RuBsel  B.  Swensen  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
(1933)  B,A,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1926;  M.A.. 
Ph  D..  University  of  Chicago.  1931.  1934, 

Joseph  N.  Symons  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
(1953)  B.S.,  MS  ,  Utah  State  University,  1927,  1932; 
PhD  ,  University  of  Chicago,  1944 

Orea  B.  Tanner  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
(1938)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1932;  MA., 
Columbia  University,  1953. 

Vasco  M.  Tanner  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology  (1925) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1915;  M.A..  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1920;  PhD  ,  Stanford  University.  1925. 

Wllmer  W.  Tanner  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 
(1949)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1936. 
1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1949. 

CelesUa  J.  Taylor  Instructor  Emeritus  In  English  (1959) 
B.A.,  MA,.  Brigham  Young  University.  1925.  1953 

Harvey  L.  Taylor  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration (1953)  BS..  University  of  Utah,  1921; 
M.A..  Columbia  University,  1925;  LL.D.,  Arizona 
State  College.  1956. 

Josephine  C.  Taylor  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Library  Sci- 
ence (1960)  BA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1959, 
MA..  University  of  Southern  California.  1960. 

Weldon  J.  Taylor  Professor  Emeritus  of  Marketing; 
Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of  Business  (1937)  BS.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1934;  MBA,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  1937; 
Ph  D,,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
New  York  University,  1955 

Elvis  B.  Terry  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1957)  BS  ,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1933. 
1950. 

Luclle  Markham  Thome  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  (1950)  BA.. 
M  Ed  .  Ed  D  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1929.  1956. 
1967;  MS  .  University  of  Southern  California.  1958 

LaVell  G.  W.  Turner  instructor  Emeritus  of  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1954;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1959 

L  EIUoH  Tuttle  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geog- 
raphy (1936)  B.S..  MS.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1938.  1948 

John  Van  Cott  Instructor  Emeritus  of  Botany  (1958) 
BS  .  Utah  State  University,  1941 

J.  Homer  Wakefield  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1949)  BS,  MS.,  MA,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1924,  1933.  1950 

Rudger  H.  Walker  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy; 
Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of  Biological  and  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  (1960)  BS.  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity 1923;  MS,  Ph  D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1925, 
1927 

Stanley  H.  Watts  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Phys- 


ical Education  and  Athletics  (1947)  BS..  Brigham 
Young  University,  1938 

Fred  N.  Webb  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1948)  AB,  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1933, 
1954. 

Lorin  F.  Wheetwright  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music; 
Dean  Emeritus  ot  College  of  Fine  Arts  (1967)  BS., 
University  of  Utah,  1930;  MA.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1931.  Ph.D.  Columbia  University.  1938 

lister  B.  Whetten  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  In- 
dian Education.  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  General  Col- 
lege (1956)  BA  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University 
1932.  1934 

Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Editor  and  Director  of  Centennial  History. 
President  Emeritus  (1951)  B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1921;  J.D ,  George  Washington  University, 
1926;  SJD,  Harvard  University,  1927.  hon  LLD.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1957;  hon  DPS,  Fort 
Lauderdale  University,  1970;  hon.  LL  D  .  Grove  City 
College.  1971 

Margueitte  I.  Wilson  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Special  Education  (1956)  BS,  University  of  Utah, 
1948;  MA.  San  Francisco  State  College.  1955. 
Ed  D  ,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  1965. 

John  H.  Wing  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chem- 
istry (1931)  BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity, 
1926,  1934 

Karl  E.  Young  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1930) 
B  A,,  MA,,  Oxford  Unrversity  (England),  1930,  1934 

Louise  Young  Emeritus  Teacher  m  Laboratory  School 
(1964)  BS  .  University  of  Utah,  1926. 


Faculty 

Members  of  the  Instructional  and 
Administrative  Staff  with  Faculty 
Status 

Note:  Asterisk  (*)  Indicates  graduate  faculty. 

K.  Hayt>ron  Adams  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1976) 
B  S    MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972,  1973, 

*George  M.  Addy  Professor  of  History  (1957)  BA., 
MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University~T948,  1950,  Ph  D  , 
Duke  University,  1957 

*Stan  L.  An>reclit  Associate  Professor  of  Sock5iogy 
(1974)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  MA, 
Ph  D  .  Washington  State  University,  1968,  1970 

Sterllitg  J.  AR>reclit  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1971)  BS,  University  of  Utah,  1962;  MLS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971 

'William  Steve  Albrectrt  Associate  Professor  ot  Ac- 
counting (1977)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1971;  MBA,  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1973, 
1975 

Zane  G.  Alder  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1955) 
B  S.  M  S  ,  Utah  Stale  University.  1948.  1956 

Daniel  P.  Aldrldge,  Ma|or,  USA  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  (1975)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1962 

■Thomas  G.  Alexander  Professor  of  (jislory  (1964) 
BS.  MS.  Utah  State  University.  1960.  1961;  PhD. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1965 

'Stanley  D.  Allen  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
of  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (1954)  BA, 
PhD.  University  of  California.  Los  Angeles.  1946. 
1951 

Carolyn  R.  Allen  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1976) 
B  S  .  M  N  .  Montana  State  University.  1972.  1974 

•Dell  K.  Allen  Professor  of  Techpology  (i960)  BS, 
EdD.  Utah  State  University .'1954'.  1973.  MS.  Brig- 
ham Young  University.  1966.  Certified  Manufacturing 
Engineer.  1972 

Don  Robert  Allen  Instructor  m  Physical  Education 
(1970)  B  S  .  MHED.  Brigham  Young  University.  1967. 
1970 
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*James  B.  Allen  Professor  of  HislQry  (1963)  B.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1954;  M.A..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1963. 

James  Vincent  Allen  Electron  Microscope  Technician, 
Botany  (1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967,  1968. 

'Murray  F.  Allen  Associate  Professor  of  Art  (1969) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1947;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1958. 

Sandra  B.  Allen  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1969)  BFA,  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1964, 
1967. 

Stanley  D.  Allen  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
(1976)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1967;  DVM,  Iowa 
State  University,  1971. 

*Laura  E.  Alley  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  (1972) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1966,  1968. 

'Stephen  L.  Alley  Professor  of  Educational  Philosophy 
(1956)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1947,  1951; 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  University,  1958. 

Glen  W.  Allman  Instructor  in  Microbiology  (1970)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963,  1972. 

Verl  P.  Allman  Assistant  Professor  of  gSQlQfly  (1950) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1948,  1952. 

'Dorald  M.  Alfred  Professor  of  geology  (1956)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950,  1951;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1954. 

•G.  Hugh  Allred  Professor  of  (p^ild  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1957.  1960;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1966. 

R.  Chase  Allred  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1955)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  l348;  M.S.,  Kansas  State 
College,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1952. 

'Ruel  A.  Allred  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954, 
1958;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1965. 

'Wallace  E.  Allred  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  (1956)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1956,  1957;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

'Phillip  E.  Altsen  Professor  of   Physical   Education 

(1966)  B.S.,  Ricks  College,  1955;  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1960;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1965. 

Ray  W.  Alvord  Assistant  Professor  of  gsyctiQlQay 
(1972)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1950;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1955,  1968. 

'Blaine  Wright  Andersen  Professor  of  MechanicalEn- 

fineering  Science  (1970)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
9'49;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois.  1951.  1953. 

Dwayne  N.  Andersen  Assistant  Professor  of  Personal 
and  Career  Assistance  Program  (1972)  BS..  MED, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1954. 

'Ferron  Lee  Andersen  Professor  of  Zoolsay  (1966) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1957,  1960;  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  1962;  Ph.D  ,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity. 1963. 

'H.  Verlan  Andersen  Professor  of  Accounting  (1965) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940;  J.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1946;  LL.M.,  Harvard  University,  1948. 

Rayola  H.  Andersen  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1971)  AS.,  BS.,  M.S..  University  of  Utah.  1948, 
1949,  1969. 

'William  Ralph  Andersen  Professor  of  Bolaoy  (1966) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1956,  1958;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1963. 

Wilson  K.  Andersen  Associate  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Doctrine  (1962)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1949;  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957. 

'A.  Gary  Anderson  Associate  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory and  Doctrine  (1971)  B.S..  University  of  Utah. 
1958;  M.S..  Ed.D.  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1968. 

'C.  Dixon  Anderson  Professor  of  Spanish  (1956)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  Univprsify,  1953:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1956,  1965. 

'Dallas  Jasper  Anderson  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

(1967)  B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College,  1956;  MFA  (AvgaingT 
Bevis),  Danish  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  1967. 


'Enid  R.  Anderson  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1968)  BS..  Utah  State  University,  1951; 
M.A.,  Denver  University.  1956.  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1972. 

Harold  Clayton  Anderson  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1975)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young^University,  1957. 

'Keith  P.  Anderson  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1953) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,' Cornell 
University,  1950. 

Kenneth  W.  Anderson  Chairman  of  BYU-California 
Center  (1970)  B.S.,  Long  Beach  City  College,  1965; 
MBA.  California  Stale  College  at  Long  Beach^1968. 

'Richard  Uoyd  Anderson  Professor  of  History'and  An-' 
cient  Scripture  (1955)  B.A..  M.A..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1951.  1957;  J.D.,  Harvard  Law  School, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  1962. 

Richard  P.  Anderson  Instructor  in  Music  (1972)  B.A., 
Arizona  State  University.  1968;  M.M..  Northwestern 
University,  1970. 

Donald  G.  Andrews  Colonel,  USA  Professor  of  Military 
Science  (1977)  B.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1954; 
M.S.,  Shippensburg  State  College.  1975. 

Hyrum  L.  Andrus  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1956) 
B.S..  Ricks  College,  1951;  M.S..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1952;  DSS.  Syracuse  University.  1955. 

Roman  R.  Andrus  Professor  of  Business  Management: 
Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Business  (1976);  B.S,, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1959,  1965. 

Ray  L.  Arblzu  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1970)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1952,  1955. 

'Gerald  M.  Armstrong  Associate  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1963,  1965;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1971 

Frank  Harold  Arnold  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1975)  B.S.,  Idaho  State  College.  1956; 
M.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1960. 

'Marilyn  Arnold  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1969) 
B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957.  1958; 
Ph.D.,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1968. 

Larry  M.  Arnoldsen  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1960;  M.A..  California  Slate  Poly- 
technic College.  1965. 

'Leonard  L.  Arrington  Lemuel  H.  Redd  Professor  of 
Western  History;  Director  of  the  Charles  Redd  Cen- 
ter for  vTesTern  Studies  (1972)  B.A.,  University  of 
Idaho.  1939;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1952. 

'Nadlne  Taylor  Ashby  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Education  (1960)  B.A  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1936;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College.  1959;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  1971. 

'Josette  B.  Ashford  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
(1969)  B.A,.  Brigham  Young  University.  1967;  Ph.D.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

'Alan  C.  Ashton  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1972)  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1966, 
1970. 

'Peter  Peay  Ashworth  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1967. 

J.  Steriing  Astin  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1969) 
BSEE,  University  of  Utah,  1940. 

'Daniel  Bachelder  Instructor  of  Music  (1976)  B.M., 
University  of  Montana,  1961;  MM,  University  of 
Idaho,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1976. 

James  Hllmer  Backman  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
(1974)  A.B.,  Han/ard  College,  1969;  J.D.,  University 
of  Utah,  1972. 

'Milton  V.  Backman,  Jr.  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1960)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah, 
1954,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1959. 

'James  Logan  Baer  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
(1969)  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1957;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1968. 

'Howard  Miner  Bahr  Professor  of  Sociology  (1973) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1964,  1965. 
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'Stephen  Joseph  Bahr  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Development  and  Family  Relationships  (1973)  B.S  . 
MS  .  Bngham  Young  University.  1968,  1969;  Ph  D  . 
Washington  Stale  University,  1972 

■James  Eldredge  Baird  Associate  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  (1973)  B.S.  M.S..  Bngham  Young 
University.  1959.  1962:  PhD..  University  of  Utah 
1973. 

James  R.  BaIrd  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1969)  BFA.  University  of  Utah.  I960:  M  Ed  .  Ed  D.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1968.  1973 

•J.  Hugh  BaIrd  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  (1963)  BS.  M.S.  University  of  Utah. 
1954,  1954:  Ed.D..  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
1962. 

♦Rey  L  BaIrd  Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics  (1961) 
B  A..  University  of  Utah.  1960;  MA  .  Brigham  Young 
University.  1962;  Ph  D..  Indiana  University.  1974 

Joseph  O.  Baker  Chairman  of  Study  Abroad  Program: 
Associate  Professor  of  German  (1967)  BA..  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  1964;  Ph  D  .  Tulane  University.  1968 

LeGrand  LIston  Baker  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Science  (1974)  BS..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1963;  M.S..  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1966. 
1972 

'William  Henry  Baker  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Education  (1970)  BS.  College  of  Southern  Utah 
1969;  MS..  Bngham  Young  University.  1970:  Ed.D. 
Oklahoma  State  University.  1974 

Carl  Baldwin  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Aerospace  Studies  (1976)  BS.  Bngham 
Young  University.  1960:  M.S.  Troy  State  University. 
1971 

VerOon  W.  Ballantyne  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1963)  BS.  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1961. 
1964 

Jae  R.  Balllf  Professor  of  Physics;  Dean  of  College  of 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  (1962)  B.S. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1953.  M.A.,  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Los  Angeles.  1961,  1962. 

Blauer  L.  Bangerter  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(1953)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1951;  MS, 
Ph  D  ,  University  of  Utah.  1955.  1964. 

Reld  E.  Bankhead  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture 
(1949)  BS.  University  of  Utah.  1947;  MTh.,  Bng- 
ham Young  University.  1949 

Willis  M.  Banks  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Education 

(1966)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1948:  M.S., 
Colorado  College,  1967 

•Dee  H.  Barker  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1959)  B  S  .  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1948.  1951 

*Riiel  M.  Barker  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu 
cation  (1971)  BS,.  Utah  State  University.  1961,  MS 
Ed  D  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1971 

Brent  A.  Barlow  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel 
opmeni  (1977)  BS,  MA,  Brigham  Young  Univer 
sity.  1966.  1968:  PhD,  Florida  State  University 
1971. 

'Howard  W.  Barnes  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1964)  AB.  Han/ard  College.  1955 
MBA.  University  of  Southern  California,  1963,  Dr  rer 
pol  ,  Technische  Umveristat  Carolo-Wihelmina. 
Braunschweig,  Germany,  1968 

'James  R.  Barnes  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1969)  BS.  Bngham  Young  University,  1963;  MS, 
PhD  .  Oregon  State  University.  1967.  1972 

•J.  Dean  Bamelt  Professor  of  Physics  (1958)  BA. 
University  of  Utah.  1954;  Ph  D..  University  of  Utah 
1959 

'Ralph  Dale  Barney  Professor  of  Communications 
(1971)  BS  Brigham  Young  University,  1957;  MA, 
University  of  Iowa,  1960:  PhD.  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 1971 

'Howard  H.  Barron  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1953)  BS.  MS..  Utah  State  University 
1943.  1950:  Ed  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1953 

'George    S.    Barrus    Professor    of    Communications 

(1967)  B  S  .  University  of  Utah.  1950:  MA.  Bngham 
Young  University.  1964,  PhD,  University  of  Iowa, 
1969 


'Wallace  M.  Barrus  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nicalions  (1969)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University 
1964;  M  A  .  Utah  State  University.  1975 

WuM  E.  Bsrsch  Assistant  Professor  of  An  and  Design 
(1974)  BFA,  Werkkunstschule  Hannover.  1968:  MA., 
MFA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1970.  1971 

'Calvin  H.  Banholomew  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  (1973)  BES.  Bngham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1968:  MS.  Ph  D  .  Stanford  University.  1972 

Jewel  A.  Bartttolomew  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1970)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1969 

•CUM  Smith  Barton  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(1959)  B  S  .  Utah  State  University.  1947.  MS,  Ph.D., 
Renselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1953 

•James  R.  Barton  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1967) 
BS.  University  of  New  Mexico,  1944,  MS.  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1946.  Ph  D  .  Cotorado  State  University. 
1958.  Registered  Engineer.  Utah.  1949 

Robert  Wauchope  Bass  Professor  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy (1971)  BA,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1950;  MA,  Oxon  ,  Oxford  University,  1952;  PhD. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955 

•Arthur  R.  Bassett  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1972)  BS.  MRE.  Bng- 
ham Young  University,  1960.  1965;  Ph  D  .  Syracuse 
University.  1975 

Beth  S.  Bastian  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Econom- 
ics and  Honf>e  Management  (1964)  BS.  Utah  State 
University.  1950.  MS.  Kansas  Stale  College.  1955 

•J.  Lavar  Bateman  Professor  of  Communications 
(1949)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1941:  MS. 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1947.  1950 

•lAerriii  J.  Baleman  Professor  of  Economics:  Dean  of 
College  of  Business  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management  (1975)  B.S.,  University  of 
Utah,  1960:  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1965 

Winifred  W.  Bates  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1977)  BS,  Utah  Slate  University, 
1944;  M  J    University  of  California  Berkeley.  1965 

•Richard  Smith  Beal  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  (1975)  BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1970    1970 

Bruce  Wayne  Beaman  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 
and  Asian  Languages  (1970)  BA.  Brigham  Young 
University.  1959  M  A  ,  Indiana  University,  1969 

•LeRoy  Wood  Beamson  Associate  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  (1372)  BSEE,  University  of  Utah, 
1961,  MSEE.  Syracuse  University.  1965.  PhD.  Au- 
burn University.  1970 

•Raymond  E.  Beckl«am  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
munications (1970)  BS  .  M  A  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1949,  1969,  PhD,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 1972 

Merrill  W.  Beckstead  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  (1978)  BS,  PhD,  University  of  Utah. 
1961.  1965 

Eioulse  M.  Bell  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1963) 
BA.  University  of  Arizona.  1957,  MA,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1959 

•R.  DerMont  Bell  Professor  of  Business  Education 
(1957)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1955. 
1956.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Southern  California.  1960 

•Parley  L.  Belnap  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1965) 
BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1950.  1956. 
Premier  Pnx.  Royal  Flemish  Conservatory.  Belgium. 
1960.  Diplome  Superieur,  Royal  Flemish  Con- 
servatory. Belgium.  1964;  DMA.  University  of  Cok5- 
rado.  1975 

•W.  Owayne  Belt  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
(1961)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1952.  MA., 
Ed  D  ,  Colorado  State  College.  1958.  1961 

Richard  Bennett  instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
B  A  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1971.  1975 

George  C.  Bennion  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1961)  B  A  .  Brigham  Young  Unrversily.  1949 

Owen  C.  Bennion  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion (1962)  BS.  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1955. 
M  S  .  University  of  Utah.  1960 
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'Robert  C.  Bennlon  Professor  of  Psychology  (1961) 
BA  .  Bngham  Young  University,  1956;  M.A..  PhD., 
Ohio  State  University.  1959,  1961 

Larry  David  Benson  Instructor  jn  Library  Science 
(1971)  BS,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  Unrverslty,  1965, 
1971. 

Marlon  J.  Bentiey  Professor  of  Honor  Studies;  Assistant 
Dean  of  College  of  General  Studies  (1971)  B.S..  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1950;  MA  ,  Stanford  University, 
1958;  Ph  D   University  of  Utah,  1968 

'Dale  L.  Berge  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Archaeology  (1967)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Bngham  Young 
University,  1961,  1964;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Ari- 
zona, 1967,  1968. 

'Allen  E.  Bergin  Professor  of  Psychology  (1972)  B.S.. 
M.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1956.  1957;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  1960, 

'LaMar  C.  Berrett  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1963)  B.S..  University  of  Utah.  1952;  M.S., 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960,  1963. 

'Paul  O.  Berrett  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1964)  B.S..  University  of  Utah.  1953;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  1955;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Utah,  1965. 

'Max  J.  Berryessa  Professor  of  Bementary  Education 
(1948)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1948, 
1949;  Ed  D  ,  Stanford  University.  1959 

Brian  S.  Best  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1960) 
B.S..  M.A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1958,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1971. 

Larry  Grant  Best  Instructor  in  English  (1965)  B.A., 
MA.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963,  1966.   • 

'Myron  G.  Best  Professor  of  Geology  (1965)  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1957;  PhD  ,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1961 

Rollie  Ray  Bestor  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1969)  B.S.,  MS,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1954,  1958;  Ed  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969. 

•Fern  P.  Bettridge  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1976)  B  S..  MS.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1969 

•Gary  Boyd  Beus  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics 
(1967)  BA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1962;  M.S.. 
Ph.D..  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1965.  1968. 

•H.  Lynn  Beus  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1971)  BA  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1964,  Ph.D., 
Case-Western  Reserve,  1967. 

'James  L  Bills  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1962)  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1958;  Ph.D.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1963 

'Roftald  Dale  Bingham  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  (1971)  A.A.,  Weber  State  College, 
1956;  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1961;  M.Ed. 
Ph  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965.  1970. 

Roy  K.  Bird  Instructor  m  English  (1976)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1972,  1974. 

'Russell  Harold  Bishop  Associate  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  (1966)  B.A..  M.A.,  University  of 
Utah.  1954.  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1966. 

•Harold  J.  BIssell  Professor  of  Geology  (1938)  BS.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1934;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  1936.  1948. 

•Harvey  B.  Black  Professor  of  Instructional  Science 
(1969)  B  A  ,  M.A.,  Brignam  Young  University,  1950. 
1954;  Ph  D.,  Indiana  University.  1962. 

•Angus  U.  Blacfcham  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1952) 
B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1949;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Cincinnati.  1950.  1952 

•Robert  W.  Blair  Professor  of  Linguistics  (1959)  BA.. 
MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University.  1964. 

•Reed  H.  Blake  Professor  of  Sociology  (1967)  BS  , 
MS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1959;  Ph  D., 
Utah  State  University,  1 968. 

Mae  Blanch  Professor  of  English  (1958)  B  A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1950;  Ph.D.  University  of  Colo- 
rado  1966. 

Vestal  Ben  Bloxham  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(1967)  B  A  ,  MA  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1972. 


•David  Earle  Bohn  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (1975)  BA.  MA,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967.  1969;  PhD  ,  Columbia  University.  1974. 

•Rot>ert  Flynn  Bohn  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Re- 
source Management  (1974)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University.  1965,  1969,  1975. 

•Gary  M.  Booth  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  (1972) 
B.S.,  M.S..  Utah  State  University.  1963.  1966;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  California.  1969. 

•Walter  D.  Bowen  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1964)  BS,  M.S.,  Ed.D..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1957,  1958,  1965. 

Cattterlne  Bowles  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1960)  BS.  M  Ed..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1940,  1953. 

•LawrerKe  S.  Bowman  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering (1967)  BS.,  MS.  PhD  ,  University  of  Utah, 
1957.  1961.  1964. 

Edward  Boyer,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USA  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  (1975)  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1961. 

•Glen  L  Boyer  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Educa- 
tion (1967)  BS,  Utah  State  University,  1963,  M.S.. 
Ph  D..  University  of  North  Dakota.  1966.  1972. 

Rodney  Beck  Boynton  Instructor  in  Italian  (1973)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1972;  MA.,  Middlebury 
College,  1973. 

James  W.  Brackner  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

(1969)  BS,  MS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961, 
1962;  CPA,  California.  1965. 

•Rulon  L  Bradley  Professor  of  Communications  (1965) 
B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1947;  M.S  .  Ph  0  . 
University  of  Utah,  1954.  1962. 

H.  Jerry  Bradshaw  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
BS.,  MS  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1971,  1975. 

•Jerald  S.  Bradshaw  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1966) 
B.S..  University  of  Utah,  1955;  Ph.D.  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles,  1963. 

•Merrill  K.  Bradshaw  Professor  of  Music  (1957)  B.A.. 
M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1955;  M, 
Mus..  D.Mus.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956,  1962, 

•Wlllard  H.  Bradshaw  Associate  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology (1961)  BS.,  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1952,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1957. 

•William  S.  Bradshaw  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

(1970)  B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1968. 

•Lee  F.  Braithwaite  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1962)  B  S..  MS  ,  PhD  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1959,  1962,  1970 

•Ruth  E.  Brasher  Professor  of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation (1969)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1951; 
M.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1959;  Ph.D..  Utah  State 
University.  1969 

•Floyd  E.  Brelnholt  Professor  of  Art  (1961)  B.S..  ME  , 
Brigham  Young  University.  1937.  1953. 

•Willis  H.  Brimhall  Professor  of  Geology  (1956)  B.S.. 
BES.  Brigham  Young  University.  1949;  1960:  M.S.. 
University  of  Arizona.  1951;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University. 
1966. 

•Lanier  Britsch  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1966) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963,  1964, 
Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1967. 

•Todd  Adam  Britsch  Professor  of  Humanities  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1962;  M.A.,  Ph  D  ,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, 1965,  1966 

•H.  Smith  Broadbent  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1946) 
B.S  ,  Bngham  Young  University.  1942;  Ph.D..  Iowa 
State  University,  1946. 

Jack  D.  Brotherson  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Bngham  Young  University.  1964, 
1967,  PhD  .  Iowa  State  University.  1969. 

•Steven  L.  Brower  Professor  of  Sociology  (1974)  BS 
M.S.  Utah  State  University,  1949.  1950;  Ph.D..  Cor- 
nell University,  1961. 

•Bruce  L.  Brown  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1968)  BS  ,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965, 
1967;  PhD  .  McGill  University.  1969. 
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Cheryl    Brown   Instructor   in    Linguistics   (1975)   B.A 
MA  ,  Utah  State  University,  1967.  1971 

•J.  Richard  Brown  Assistant  Professor  of  Instructional 
Science  (1956)  BS..  M  Ed  .  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1949,  1956 

Jack  V.  Brown  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  (1964) 
B  A  .  MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957,  1960 

•Kay  Frederick  Brown  Associate  Professor  of  Tech- 
nology (1967)  BS..  MS,.  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles.  1959.  1964:  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah. 
1973 

•S.  Kent  Brown  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture (1971)  B.A..  University  of  California.  1967. 
Ph  D  .  Brown  University.  1972 

*Thomas  H.  Brown  Professor  of  French  (1959)  BA. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1955;  MA.  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1957.  1960, 

*Gary  L.  Browning  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian 
(1976)  B  A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965;  MA.. 
Syracuse  University.  1967;  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University. 
1973 

*Gale  R.  Bryce  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics  (1972) 
A  A.,  Phoenix.  1963;  BS.  Arizona  State  University. 
1967;  MS..  Brigham  Young  University.  1970;  PhD,. 
University  of  Kentucky.  1972 

■Eugene  Taylor  Buckner  Counselor  in  Counseling 
Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy (1968)  B  S  ,  MS.  Ph  D  .  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1954,  1962,  1970. 

*Ooyiia  W.  Buckwalter  Associate  Professor  of  Putslic 
Administration  and  Political  Science  (1964)  B.A., 
MA  .  Brigham  Young  University  1963.  1964.  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan.  1968. 

Harold  S.  Budge  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1960)  BS  .  MS.  Utah  State  University.  1958.  1960 

■Wallace  Don  Budge  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(1964)  BS  .  MS  ,  Utah  State  University.  1959.  1961, 
PhD  .  University  of  Colorado.  1964 

■Kenneth  C.  Bullock  Professor  of  Geology  (1943)  B  S  , 
M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1940.  1942;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1949 

C.  Vtetor  Bunderson  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
(1976)  BS  ,  University  of  Utah.  1961;  MS..  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  1963;  Ph.D.  Princeton 
University.  1965 

■Gary  L.  Bunker  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1969)  B.A..  MA  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1960. 
1961;  Ph  D  .  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1966. 

Robert  E.  Bunker  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1949)  BS  .  Utah  State  University.  1937 

•Owen  Robert  Burgener  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Science  (1964)  B.S..  Utah  State  Unr^^ersity.  1953; 
MPH.  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1964;  Ph  D  . 
University  of  Utah.  1972 

Samuel  E.  Burggraaf  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
(1969)  B  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1967. 

*M.  Dallas  Burnett  Professor  of  Communications 
(1958)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1954.  MSJ. 
Ph.D  .  Nonhwestern  University.  1958.  1967. 

■Weeley  Bumalde  Professor  of  An  (1958)  BS .  MS, 
Brigham  Young  University.  1941.  1949.  PhD.  Ohio 
State  University.  1970 

■Wesley  R.  Burr  Professor  of  ChikJ  Devek>pment  and 
Family  Relationships  (1961)  B.S..  M.S..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1960.  1961;  PhD,.  University  of 
Minnesota    1967 

■Alma  P.  Burton  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Doc- 
trine (I970"i  BS.  Utah  State  University.  1948;  MS. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1950.  Ed  D  .  University  ol 
Utah,  1957 

■Robert  C.  Burton  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1956.  PhD  ,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  1963 

■Robert  P.  Burton  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  fl974)  B  A  .  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah  1969. 
1973 

■Sherll  Dale  Burton  Associate  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology (1967)  BS  .  MS,.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1959   1961;  PhD  .  Oregon  State  University   1964 


Douglas  P.  Bush  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1972)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University  1959, 
MLS.  University  of  Washington.  1961 

•Jess  R.  Bushman  Professor  of  Geology  (1955)  BA  . 
Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1949;  PhD.  Princeton 
University.  1959 

•Eliot  A.  Butler  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Acting  Dean  of 
College   of    Physical   and   Mathematical   Sciences 

(1956)  B  S  .  Ph  D  ,  California  institute  of  Technology. 
1952    1956 

H.  Julene  Butler  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1971) 
B  A  .  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University    1970.  1971 

•Dennle  Dean  ButlerKeM  Associate  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  (1974)  M  A  ,  Bngham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1955;  MA .  Fresno  State  Coflege.  1962. 
Ed  D  .  Unrversity  of  California.  Los  Angeles   1971 

Edwin  Butterworth,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  of  Journal 
ism  (1949)  BA.  University  of  Utah.  1950;  MA. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1954 

•Owen  William  Cahoon  Professor  of  Child  Deve^ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1970)  BS  .  MS. 
Utah  State  University.  1963.  1964;  D  Ed  ,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University.  1970 

Glen  H.  Calder  Associate  Professor  ot  Civil  Engineering 
(1955)  BS  .  MS  .  Utah  State  University,  1952.  1953. 
Registered  Surveyor.  1956 

•C.  Boyd  Call  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1960) 
B  S  ,  University  of  Utah.  1950.  Physical  Therapy  Cer- 
tificate from  Children's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 
1953;  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1963.  PhD, 
Universrty  of  Oregon,  1967 

•Duane  Bowen  Call  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  (1971)  BS,  Bngham  Young  University, 
1967,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1971 

•Ivan  T.  Call  Professor  of  Business  Management 
(1963)  BS.  Bngham  Young  University.  1958  MBA. 
DBA.  Indiana  University.  1959   1969 

Starting  G.  Callahan  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
(1953)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1937.  M.A.. 
George  Washington  University.  1947.  Ed  D  .  Unrver- 
sity ot  Virginia,  1953 

•James  B.  Cameron  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
(1969)  BS  University  of  Utah.  1956.  MBA.  Univer- 
sity ot  California.  Los  Angeles.  1958;  CPA  Idaho. 
1960;  Ph  D..  Montana  State  University    1967 

•J.  Elliot  Cameron  Professor  of  Education  Dean  of 
Student  Life  (1962)  BS.  MS.  Ed  D  ,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1949.  1949.  1966 

•Douglas  M.  Campbell  Associate  Professor  of  Mattv 
ematics  (1971)  BA.  Harvard  University,  1967: 
PhD  .  Unrversity  of  North  Carolina.  1971, 

•Eugene  E.  Campbell  Professor  of  History  (1956)  B  A  , 
MA,  University  of  Utah.  1939,  1940.  PhD..  Unrver- 
sity of  Southern  California,  1952 

L.  Howard  Campbell  Assistant  Professor  and  Director 
of  Institutional  Research  (1962)  BS,,  MBA.  Universitv 
of  Utah.  1955.  1957 

•Mllo  K.  Campbell  Associate  Professor  ol  Elementary 
Education  (1966)  BA  M  Ed  Bngham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1961.  1966.  PhD.  Wayne  State  University. 
1972 

•Donald  Quale  Caniton  Associate  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Doctrine  (1973)  BA.  MA.  University  ol 
Utah.  1961    1962.  Ph  D  .  Clark  University.  1967 

•John  N.  Cannon  Professor  of  Mechancai  Engineering 

(1957)  BSME,  MS  University  of  Utah  1952  1955. 
PhD.  Stanford  Unrversity  1965.  Registered  Profes- 
sional Engineer.  Utah    1958 

•Kenneth  L.  Caimon  Professor  of  ChiW  DevelopiT>ent 
and  Family  Relationships  (1956)  BS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1935.  MS..  Ph  D  .  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, 1948.  1954 

•Wlllard  R.  Card  Assistant  Professor  ot  instruciKXUl 
Science  (.19671  BS  ,  University  of  Utah,  1957.  M  A  . 
San  Jose  State  College.  1964 

•Louis  B.  Cardon  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1960 
BA  University  of  Arizona  1950  MA.  PhD.  Un»- 
versity  ot  California,  Berkeley    1957,  1965 

June  Cartlsle  instructor  m  Education  (1956)  BS .  MS  . 
Brigham  Young  University.  1958.  1960 
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•Gary  Carlson  Director  of  Computer  Services;  Profes- 
sor of  Computer  Science  and  Psycfiology  (1963) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angel- 
es, 1956,  1958,  1962. 

•K.  Codell  Carter  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophiy 

(1973)  B.S.,  IVl.A.,   University  of  Utafi.   1983,   1964; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1968. 

*Melvin  W.  Carter  Professor  of  Statistics  (1961)  B.S., 
Arizona  State  College,  1953;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  1954,  1956. 

Susan   G.   Carter  Instructor   in   Clothing   and   Textiles 

(1974)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969;  M.S., 
Oregon  State  University,  1974. 

Gordon  C.  Casper  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1968)  B.A.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1964,  1969 

•Raymond  NIelson  Castle  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1970)  B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1939;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1941,  1944. 

Thomas  S.  Catherall  Assistant  Professor  of  Youth 
Leadership  (1973)  B.S.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1965,  1975. 

Bruce  A.  Chadwick  Professor  of  Sociology  (1972) 
B.S.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Washington    University,    1964, 

1965,  1967, 

Beverly  H.  Chalfin  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1969. 

Henry  Keonaona  Chal  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1951;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1962. 

Diane  Chamberlain  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1969)  B.A.,  California  State  College,  Los 
Angeles,  1966;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1969. 

•Jonathan  M.  Chamberlain  Counselor  in  Counseling 
Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958; 
M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1964,  1967. 

Stephen  Bryce  Chamberlain  Assistant  Professor  of  In- 
dian Education  (1974)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1971,  1973. 

Mark  L.  Chamberlln  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
(1974)  B.A.,  Church  College  of  Hawaii,  1967;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Hawaii,  1970. 

•David  L.  Chandler  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1965,  1972. 

Arthur  O.  Chapman  Professor  of  Zoology  (1959)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1941;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1953. 

•Kenneth  W.  Chase  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  (1968)  BES,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1962,  1964. 

•A.  Norton  Chaston  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineenng  (1957)  B.S..  University  of  Utah,  1951; 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963. 

•Louis  J.  Chatterley  Associate  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics (1962)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955; 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas,  1972 

•Paul  Rol>ert  Cheesman  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture 
(1966)  B.A,.  San  Diego  State  College,  1944;  MRE, 
DRE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965,  1967. 

•David  Jack  Cherrlngton  Associate  Professor  of  Or- 
ganizational Behavior  (1973)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1966;  MBA,  DBA,  Indiana  University, 
1971. 

Norman  Y.  H.  Chow  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1969. 

•Clark  G.  Chrlstensen  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  (1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1966;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1972. 

Dean  C.  Chrlstensen  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration (1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1938,  1948;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1957. 

•Edward  L.  Chrlstensen  Professor  of  Business  Man- 
agement (1953)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1938,  1939,  1953. 

•Howard  B.  Chrlstensen  Associate  Professor  of  Statis- 
tics (1967)  B.S.,   Brigham  Young  University,    1964; 


M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1966, 
1975. 
James  C.  Chrlstensen  Instructor  in  Art  and   Design 

(1976)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967, 
1968 

•James  J.  Chrlstensen  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering (1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1957. 

•Ross  T.  Chrlstensen  Professor  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology  (1952)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1943,  1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1956. 

•Henry  N.  Christiansen  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(1965)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1958,  1962. 

•John  R.  Christiansen  Professor  of  Sociology  (1957) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1949,  1952;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1955. 

•Bruce  B.  Clark  Professor  of  English;  Dean  of  College 
of  Humanities  (1950)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1943; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1951. 

•D.  Cecil  Clark  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

(1974)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University.  1965. 

•H.  Clifford  Clark  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
(1969)  B.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954, 
1963;  M.A.,  Los  Angeles  State  College,  1957. 

•Hoover  W.  Clark  Associate  Professor  of  French 
(1964)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954. 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1964. 

•Harden  J.  Clark  Professor  of  English  (1949)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1957. 

•Wayne  W.  Clark  Professor  of  Economics  (1962)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  & 
M  University,  1960. 

Welsford  Hone  Clark  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
(1956)  B.S  ,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956, 
1962. 

Darral  G.  Clarke  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Man- 
agement (1976)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  M.S., 
Ohio  State  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1972. 

•J.  Halvor  Clegg  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
(1972)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1967,  1969. 

•John  C.  Clegg  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1949, 
1954,  1957. 

Roberta  Susan  Reed  Clough  Instructor  In  Nursing 

(1977)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1967;  M.N.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1977. 

M.   Douglas   Cloward  Instructor  in  Youth  Leadership 

(1975)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975. 
•Coran  L.  Cluff  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1960)  B.S., 

Arizona  State  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1955,  1960. 

Ralph  Lee  Coates  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1967)  B.S.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1959.  1962. 

Lane  A.  Complon  Assistant  Director  of  Research;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Science  Education  (1953)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1943,  1951,  1955. 

•Merlin  D.  Compton  Professor  of  Spanish  (1964)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1954;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1959. 

•Spencer  J.  Condie  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  University  Studies  (1969)  BA.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1969. 

Curt  E.  Conklin  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
BA.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1977. 

Alan  D.  Cook  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1962)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1954,  1958. 

•Charles  Garn  Coombs  Associate  Professor  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  and  Foundations  (1971)  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1962;  M.A.,  DA.,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  1968,  1975. 

Paul  E.  Coon  Instructor  in  Health  Sciences  (1972)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1972. 
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*Maxin«  J.  Cop*  Professor  of  Nursing;  Dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Nursing  (1970)  B.S  ,  MS,  Ed  D  .  Universilv 
of  Utah.  1948,  1957.  1967. 

•hran  L.  Corbridg*  Professor  of  Agnculiurai  Economics 
(1952)  BA.  Utah  State  University.  1946.  M.S..  Uni- 
versily  of  Chicago.  1948;  Ph.D.,  Washinqton  State 
College.  1952 

*MIHonl  C.  Cottrell  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration (1964)  BA,  University  of  Wyoming.  1948; 
M.S.,  Ed  D  .  Bngham  Young  University.  1956.  1961 

*StephMi  R.  Covey  Associate  Professor  of  Organiza- 
tional Behavior  (1957)  BS  .  University  of  Utah.  1953; 
MBA.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 1957;  D  RE  .  Bngham  Young  Universitv 
1976  '■ 

*Rlchard  O.  Cowan  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1961)  BA  .  Occidental  College,  1958 
MA  ,  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1959.  1961. 

Cliartes  M.  Cox  instructor  m  Business  Management 
(1965)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1955.  MBA. 
Harvard  University.  1961 

*8oren  F.  Cox  Professor  of  English  and  Linguistics 
(1955)  B.A..  MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1952 
1956;  PhD  ,  University  of  Minnesota.  1964. 

'Richard  H.  Cracrott  Professor  of  English  (1963)  B  A  . 
M.A..  University  of  Utah.  1961.  1963;  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  1970. 

Marshall  R.  Craig  Professor  of  English  (1953)  B.S, 
Brigham  Young  University.  1941;  MA,  PhD,  Co- 
lumbia Unrversity,  1947.  1968 

Ruth  Craig  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy. B.A.,  Hunter  College.  New  York.  1937;  MA. 
Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University.  1939 

*WMl«y  W.  Craig  Professor  of  Sociology  (1967)  BA  , 
Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  PhD  .  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1967. 

•Vam  J.  Crandall  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  and  Statistics  (1968)  B  A  .  Brigham  Young 
University,  1963;  MS.  Kansas  State  University. 
1966;  Ph.D..  University  of  Washington.  1972 

'John  M.  Crandell,  Jr.  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology (1970)  B  A..  M  A  .  Arizona  State  University. 
1951.  1957;  Ph  D  .  University  of  Texas.  1966 

Robart  G.  Crawford  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Business  Mar«gement  (1972)  BA.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1967;  M.S..  PhD.  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  1971,  1975 

•Palar  l_  Crawley  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1971) 
B.S  .  PhD  .  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1957, 
1961 

Ivan  A.  Crosland  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and 
Cinematic  Arts  (1971)  BS,  MA..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1961.  1965 

'Walter  Cryer  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1964)  BS.  MS  University  of  Illinois.  1952. 
1959:  Ed  D  ,  Bngham  Young  University.  1975 

'Bert  P.  Cundkk  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962)  BA  , 
MS,  University  of  Utah.  1957.  1959.  PhD,  Ohio 
State  University.  1962 

Robert  Cundick  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1966) 
BFA,  MFA.  Ph.D.  University  of  Utah.  1949.  1950. 
1955 

Brandt  B.  Curtia  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1955) 
BA.  Brigham  Young  Unr/ersity.  1953.  M  Mus .  In- 
diana University,  1955 

'Beverly  R.  Cutler  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1969)  BA .  University  of  Utah.  1952. 
M.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1963.  PhD.  Stan- 
ford University.  1966 

Therrtn  Carl  Dahlin  instructor  in  Library  Science 
(1974)  BA.  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1973. 
1974 

'Delva  Dalne*  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
(1955)  BS.  MS.  Utah  State  Unrversity.  1940.  1947. 
Ed  D  ,  Washington  State  University.  1956 

'Robert  H.  Dalne*  Professor  of  Business  Management 
(1959)  BS  Utah  State  University.  1956,  MBA.  Stan- 
ford  University    1959.  DBA.  Indiana  University.  1966 

'Neleon  Kent  Oalley  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1969)  BS,  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1960. 
1964;  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas.  Austin.  1968 


'DavM  J.  DaHon  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1963) 
BM  .MM  Eastman  School  of  Mustc  1959.  1961. 
DMA,  Indiana  Unrversity.  1970 

'Gene  W.  Dalton  Professor  of  Organizational  Behavior 
(1972)  BS.  University  of  Utah.  1952,  MS.  Bngham 
Young  University.  1956.  DBA,  Harvard  Business 
School,  1962 

'Tad  Z.  OantelewakI  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Cine- 
matic Arts  (1975)  BFA,  Ohio  University,  1950 

'Ptiillp  B.  Daniela  Professor  of  Psychology  (1961) 
BS,  MS.  Brigham  Young  University  1954  1957 
Ph  D  ,  Han/ard  University.  1962 

'Alexander  B.  Oaraia  Professor  of  An  (1954)  BS. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1948,  MFA,  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  1952 

•J.  Kenneth  Davlea  Professor  of  Economics  (1953) 
BS.  Marquette  University.  1945;  MS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1950,  PhD,  University  of  South- 
ern California.  1959 

'D.  Evan  Oavit  Professor  of  Music  (1965)  B  A  .  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Los  Angeles.  1946.  M  Mus  .  North- 
western University.  1948;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, 1953 

Fred  P.  Davis  Wrestling  Coach.  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  (1964)  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University. 
1957 

GaroM  N.  Davis  Professor  of  German  (1968)  B.A.. 
M  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1959;  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1962 

Harrison  M.  Davis  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1962)  BS.  MA.  Utah 
State  Unrversity.  1961.  1963 

Susanna  J.  Davis   Instructor   in   Physical  Education 

(1974)  BS.  MS  Brigham  Young  University  1967. 
1971 

K.  Newell  Dayley  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1970) 
BS  .  Bngham  Young  University;  MM  .  University  ol 
Southern  California   1966 

'C.  Edwin  Dean  Professor  of  Computer  Science  (1949) 
B.S,  MS  Brigham  Young  University.  1948.  1952; 
MS.  University  of  Michigan.  1955 

'  Daniel  l_  Decker  Professor  of  Physics  (1956)  B.S.. 
MS..  Brigham  Young  University.  1953.  1955.  PhD.. 
University  of  Illinois.  1958 

Woodruff  Janus  Deem  Professor  of  Law  (1972)  B.A.. 
Occidental.  1936.  LL  B  Georgetown  Unrversfty  Law 
School    1940 

Harry  Craig  Dees,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1959)  BA.  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1949; 
MA  .  MLS.  University  of  California,  1950.  1968 

Arturo  DeHoyos  Associate  Professor  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion (Sociology)  (1968)  BA.  MA.  Bngham  Young 
Unrversity.  1952.  1954,  Ph  D  .  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 1961 

'Benfamln  F.  DeHoyos  Associate  Professor  of  Recrea- 
tion Education  (1961)  BS,  MA.  Bngham  Young 
University  1956.  1961.  PhD.  University  of  Lflah. 
1969 

'Genevieve  DeHoyos  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

(1975)  B  A  .  Bngham  Young  University.  1954.  MSW. 
Michigan  State  University.  1959.  Ph  D  .  Indiana  Uni- 
versity  1967 

Anna  Ernst  Demos  instructor  m  Clothing  and  Textiles 
(1975) 

'RonaM  D.  Dennis  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  (1969)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1964.  MA  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1965. 
1972 

GeraM  Kent  Dick  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1970)  BA  MM  .  MLS  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1962.  1967.  1968 

'William  E.  DIbbte  Professor  of  Physics  (1961)  BS. 
Ph  D    California  Institute  of  Technology.  1954.  I960 

'Dwight  R.  Dixon  Professor  of  Physics  (1959)  BS.. 
Utah  State  Unrversity.  1942,  Ph  D  .  University  Of  Cali- 
fornia  Berkeley.  1955 

'DavM  M.  DofwMson  Professor  of  Microbotogy  (1955) 
BS  MS.  PhD.  University  of  Utah.  1950.  1952. 
1954 

'Harold  L  Dowdto  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese (1968)  B  A     MA     flnqham  Young  UniversHy. 
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1948.  1949.  Ph.D..  Stanford  Umveraiy.  1954. 

N.  Ocwning  Professor  ot  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy (1954)  BS  MS.,  Utah  State  University.  1947. 
'  949    Ea  D     Coiorado  State  College  of  Education. 

Robert  Henry  Downs  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
(1966)  B.M..  M.M..  University  of  Missouri.  Kansas 
City.  1957.  1957. 

•Waard  a  Oouy  Professor  of  Economics  (1956)  B  S 
M.S..  University  of  Utah.  1937.  1947;  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley.  1956 

0«HM  J.  Drake  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1976) 
BA..  Brigham  Young  University.  1970;  J.D..  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  1973. 

Mchard  E.  DrakB  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1970) 
B.S..  Idaho  State  University.  1956:  MS  .  Wayne  State 
University.  1966. 

MoriMrt  K  O.  OudnNIz  Instructor  in  Humanities.  Clas- 
sics, and  Com()arative  Literature  (1969)  BA..  M.A.. 
Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1969.  1972;  A.M..  Har- 
vard Univefsity.  1974. 

•J.  Duane  Dudley  Professor  of  Physics  (1956)  BS 
Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1952;  M.A..  Rice  Instrtule. 
1953:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah.  1959 

•Jamn  T.  Duke  Professor  of  Sociotogy  (1963)  B.A . 
MA.  University  of  Utah.  1957.  1958:  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  CaWoma.  Los  Arigeles,  1963. 

'James  Webb  Durm  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
E:.:;:-  r'Z  BS.  M.S..  Ed.O..  Brigham  Young 
-'  .e-sr.    •  r::    '960.  '96^^ 

W.  Cole  Durham.  Jr.  -;;  ;■;-■  --ofessor  of  Law  (1976) 
~S     .Z     -5'.;-:   .      r  ;  972.  1975 

•Earter»e   Durrani  -    Physical    Education 

('973,1  BS     VS     E:  :      z        ;-      r^ng  University. 
■!962    -963    -5"5 

•S.  Olanl  Durrant  -;;::;  j  :  t  ;; :  3t  Civil  Engi- 
-Ti--;    l.T.T        r^;      =zr  :      zZ'i~    Young 

-t'  r\l       -;;     z:I         -         -::    5;a;e 

•Stephen  W.  Durrani  ---iz^    -  :-ii       "    -- --'   i'z 


•Dean    S,    Diitton 

Scott   H.'Duvall    - 

•Elaine  D.  Dye^  = 
Ma'.   ;       r      ;; 

*a     ■  --:  - 

•VniHam  G.  Dyer  : 


•Don    L.    Earl 
E-:-i-     ■: 


;  e    -  :  essor   of   Economics 
-     -5-     1964;  M.A..  Ph.D 
.-    T  ;    .      rt6    1968. 
.-_....-.    -       ^rarv  Science  (1975) 
=  -      :-    ;  --  .ersrty    1972.  1975 
:  r;    :     y.   NufSing  (1975)  BS.,  St. 
J46;  R.N..  Hofy  Cross  Hospt- 
'-     1      University  of  Utah,    1955 

=  :  J  E ; ;     ;    Z  ganizational  Behawor 
-     E    ;;-      :jng  University.  1950, 
.es;;  o:  .Viconsin.  1955. 
'essor  of  Music  (1946)  BA.   MA.. 
Jniversity.    1940.   1947;   Ph.D..   In- 


'E.  John  Eastmond 


Dett>ert  J.  Eatough 


rssor  of  Physics  (1951)  B.A.. 
■-.'i   ■'937:  Ph.D..  University  of 


--ofessor  of  Chemistry 
'  5~V  5  5     ='  E     z    ;    .         :ung  University.  1964. 

•Kay  P.  Edwards  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Re- 
source Mar.agemen1  (1974)  B.S..  M.S..  Utah  Stale 
Unrversity.  1962.  1964;  Ph.D..  Cornel  University, 
1969 

R.  LaVea  Edwards  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1965)  BS  ,  Utah  Stale  Unrversity,  1952;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah.  1960 

MWwel  X  Eiders.  Captain,  USAF  Assistant  Professor 
of  Aerospace  Sludes  (1975)  B.S..  University  of  Utah, 
1970. 

Carol  ElsworWi  Assstant  Professor  of  Home  Ecorxxn- 
ics  Education  (1969)  B  S  ,  Colorado  State  University 
1951.  MA.  Cofumbia  University.  1964. 

•Mcttard  Grant  Ellsworm  Professor  of  English  (1956) 
BA  V  A  E'--a~  'oung  University.  1951.  1952: 
-' Z     ,' .r-t  ■    :• '.'^'jiand.  1958. 

•George  Euger>e  England  Associate  F>rofessor  of  Eng- 


isli  (1977)  aA^  Unweisity  of  Utah.  1958:  Ph.D.. 
Sfanlord  UiWoiJy.  1973. 

*J.  I41M  Bn^and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
(1970)  B.A..  MA..  University  of  Utah.  1965.  1967; 
Ph  D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  1971 

Ross  S.  Espdn  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1961) 
BA  MA.  Brigham  Young  University,  1947.  1949; 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1970. 

David  L.  Evans  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1954) 
BA,  Idaho  State  Colege.  1948;  MA  .  PhD  .. Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  1953.  1968 

•WMtaNi  Edwin  Evanson  Associate  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics and  Astronomy  (1970)  B  S.,  Brigham ^•ung  Uni- 
versity. 1965;  Ph.D..  Iowa  State  UniversSy.  1968. 

•Merwin  G.  Fahtoanks  Associate  Professor  of  Commu- 
nlcatior^  (1962)  B.A.,  MA..  Biigtiam  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1941.  1964;  Ph.D..  Southern  IHrKMS  University. 
1973. 

VaiMla  FalrcMM  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1973) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1939:  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1973. 

Susan  L  Fates  lnstnx:tor  in  Ubrary  Science  (1974) 
BS..  Utah  State  University.  1965.  MLS.  Bngham 
Young  University.  1973. 

•James  L.  Farmer  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1969)  B.S..  CaSfomia  institute  of  Technology.  1960: 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1966. 

Lany  C.  Fanner  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1977) 
B.S.,  University  of  Washington.  1968:  Ph.D .  Brigham 
Young  Universfty.  1975 

Dean  &  Famsworft  Professor  of  Engish  (1953)  BA.. 
MA.  Unrversity  Of  Utah.  1946,  1947;  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley.  1 950. 

•Lee  W.  Famsworlh  Professor  of  Political  Scier>ce 
(1964)  BA..  MA,  University  of  California,  Bericeley, 
1957.  1960;  PhD.  Claremont  Graduate  School. 
1963. 

•Raymond  B.  Famsworth  Professor  of  Agronomy 
(■946)  BS  B'^gha'-  Young  University,  1937:  M.S.. 
'.'  =  55=c--se-;    S=:e    Eciege.   1938:   PhD.  Ohio 

=  J.   Ear)   Faulkner  =  :-e;;:-  :*  Statistics  (1963)  B.S.. 

_-=-;■=■•;_-;-;-       rE:    ■■;     -  a-sas  State  Uni- 
esota,  1964. 
:    r:.;=- oial  Psychol- 

::.     'r'E     E-      E'     .:--;    .-.ersrry.   1964:  M.A.. 

=  -  ;     _-  .e  ;•.   :■        .         ,-z    "967 
•Lawrer>ce  Feamley  -•;-r;;;-   :•  '^ttiematics  (1957) 

BS.   London   Unrversrty,    1953;  PhD.,   University  of 

Utah,  1959;  Ph  D  .  University  of  London,  1970. 
Paul  E.  Felt  Associate  Professor  of  Arx^ient  Scripture 
'9E"    5  -     Bngham  Young  University.  1942:  M.S.. 

--  .T-;-.  v  Utah,  1954, 
Richard  G.  Felt  Instructor  m  Physical  Education  (1967) 

B  S.  B'graT  Young  Unrversity.  1958. 
Antt>ony  W.   Ferguson  Assistant  Professor  of  LAxary 

Science   (1972     BA  .    Brigham  Young   University. 

1969;   MA.    VLS.   Unrversity  of  Washington.   1971. 

1972. 
•Helaman   R.   P.   Ferguson  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  (1971)  A.B..  Hamilton  College.   1962; 

M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  M.S..  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Washington.  1969.  1971. 
Atiby  Uni  Flat  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1974) 

BS.    Iowa   State   University.    1972.   M.A.,    Brigham 

Young  Unrversity.  1974. 
*0.   AHan  Ffcrnage  Professor   of   Er>gineerir>g   (1955) 

B.S..  University  of  Utah,  1940;  MS..  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  1941;  Registered  Engineer, 

Florida.  1948,  Utah.  1956. 
•A.   Garth   Fisher   Professor   of   Physical   Education 

(1969)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1955;  MA., 

Sacramento  State  College.  1966:  Ph.D..  University  of 

New  Mexico.  1969. 
Cttad  J.  Hake  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Scierx:e 
•9SE    E-     E'3-5~      :.-;      -versity.  1953;  MA. 

•Phillip  M.  Flammer  -;;;:i:i  ^-ofessor  of  History 
(1973)  BS..  Utan  State  university.  1953;  MA.. 
George  Washington  University.  1958;  Ph.D..  Yale 
Universitv.  1963. 
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Royc«  P.  Flandro  Professor  of  Career  Educatwn  (1953) 
B.S ,    MS.    University  of  Utah.    1948     1950-   Ed  D 
University  of  Indiana,  1957 

*Donovan  E.  Reining  Professor  of  Psychology  (1971) 
BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1956,  1957 
Ph  D.,  Washington  State  University,  1962 

Joseph  C.  Fleflilng,  Jr.  Professor  of  Law  (1974)  BS 
Brigham    Young    University.    1964     JD      George 
Washington  University,  1967 

Charies  T.  Fletcher  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  En- 
forcement (1967)   BS.    Brigham   Young   University, 

Dale  T.  Fletcher  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1965)  B  S 
Utah  State  University,  1953:  MA..  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  1956. 

Roger  C.  Rick  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1970) 
B  S.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1966,  1973. 

*Jerran  T.  Rlnders  Associate  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Range  Science  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1971. 

'Marvin  H.  Fdsom  Professor  of  German  (.1961)  B.A. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1956,  1957;  PhD 
Cornell  University,  1961 

'Frank  W.  Fox  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1971) 
B.A.,   M.A.,   Unrversity  of  Utah.   1966,    1969;  PhD 
Stanford  University,  1973 

WllUam  Fox  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Education 
(1966)  B.S.,  MA  .  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1962 
1966. 

'WHIIam  M.  Foxley  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1969)  B.A.,  PhD  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954 
1969;  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1955. 

Janet  O.  Francis  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955. 

*Rulon  S.  Francis  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1963)  BS..  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1952,  1967;  Certificate  in  Physical  Therapy.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  1954;  Ph  D  ,  University  of 
Utah  1971 

•Kay  B.  Franz  Instructor  in  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
(1968)    B.S..    University    o.'    California,    1958;    MS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1968 

'Joseph  C.  Free  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineenng 
(1961)  BES,  Brigham  Young  Univefsity.  1958;  MS.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1967 

'Lawrence  Reed  Freeman  Associate  Professor  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  (1973)  BA.,  MS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1966.  1969;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Massachusetts.  1973. 

'HeitMit  H.  Frost  Professor  of  Zoology  (1960)  B.A  . 
MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941,  1947.  Ph.D. 
Cornell  Unrversity,  1955 

Merrill  Franklin  Rost  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
and  Cinematic  Arts  (1966)  B.A.,  MA..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1959,  1964. 

'John  P.  Fugal  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1966)  B  S  .  MS..  DRE  Brigham  Young 
University,  1948.  1959.  1967. 

'Dean  K.  Fuhriman  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(1954)  BS  .  MS  .  Utah  State  University.  1941,  1950 
Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1952;  Registered  En- 
gineer, Utah   1946,  Nevada.  1962. 

Stephen  M.  Fuller  Associate  Professor  of  Law  (1976) 
B.A.  MA,  Arizona  State  University.  1966.  1967. 
Ph  D  ,  Unrversity  of  New  Mexico,  1974;  J.D..  Unrver- 
sity of  Tulsa.  1975 

'Richard  C.  GaK>raith  Assistant  Professor  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  Family  Relationships  (1975)  BS. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971.  MS.,  Northwestern 
University.  1973;  Ph  D  .  Northwestern,  1975. 

'Darwin  Fred  Gale  Professor  of  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy (1969)  AS.  Weber  College,  1957,  BS.  MS. 
Utah  State  University,  1958.  1960;  Ed  D .  Bngham 
Young  University.  1967. 

David  U  Gallacher  instructor  in  Library  Science  (1969) 
B  A    M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1969,  1973 

Douglas  G.  Gartie  Associate  Professor  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  Mathematics  (1963)  AS,  Snow  College 
1956;  BS.  Brigham  Young  University,   1962    MS, 


University  of  Oregon.    1967;   PhD.   University  of 
Texas.  1973 

'Andrew  U  Gardner  Professor  of  Physics  (1964)  BS.. 
Utah  State  University.  1940.  PhD  .  Unrversity  of  C*^ 
fornia.  Berkeley.  1955 

'John  H.  Gardner  Professor  of  Physics  (1949)  BS 
Utah  Stale  Unrversity.  1943;  MA.  PhD  Harvard 
Un^•erslty.  1947.  1950 

'Robert  Wayne  Gardner  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
(1966)  B  S  .  Utah  State  University.  1956.  M  S  .  Ph  D 
Cornell  University.  1960.  1962 

'Wlllard  H.  Gardner  Assistant  Drector  Manager  o< 
Computer  Research  Center.  Associate  Professor  of 
Computer  Science  (1963)  BS.  Utah  State  Unrver- 
sity  1948.  MS,  Brigham  Young  University    1956 

•Lynn  E.  Gamer  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(1963)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1962,  MA.. 
University  of  Utah,  1964,  Ph.D.  University  of  Ore- 
gon. 1968 

'LaMar  E.  Garrard  Associate  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory and  Doctrine  (1967)  BS.  University  of  Idaho 
1949;  M.S.  PhD,  Brigham  Young  University.  1955. 
1968. 

Carolyn  Louise  Garrison  instructor  in  Famity  Econom- 
ics and  Home  Management  (1970)  BS.  Oregon 
State  University,  1961.  MS,  Iowa  State  University 
1971 

•Ray  Howard  Garrison  Professor  of  Accounting  (1966) 
B  S..  MS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960.  1961, 
CPA,  Colorado.  1962;  DBA,  Indiana  University 
1966 

'Byron  W.  Gassman  Professor  of  Engrsh  (i960)  B.-'k.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1955,  MA.  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  1956.  1960. 

•Edward  A.  Geary  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1968)  BA  .  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960. 
1963;  Ph  0  .  Stanford  University.  1971 

'Burton  C.  Gee  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1960)  BS  . 
Brigham  Young  University.  1951:  M.S..  Ed.D  .  Ore- 
gon State  Unrversity.  1958.  1965. 

Elwood  Gordon  Gee  Associate  Dean  of  the  Law 
School:  Associate  Professor  of  Law  (1975)  BA  .  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  1968:  J.D ,  Columbia  University 
1971.  EdD,  Columbia  University,  1972 

Michael  Dennis  Geurts  Associate  Professor  of  Bus>- 
ness  Management  (1975)  BS.  MBA.  University  of 
Utah.  1963,  1965,  Ph  D  ,  Universily  of  Oregon    1972 

William  C.  Glauque  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1977)  BS.  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  1963,  MBA.  Harvard  Unrversity,  1968; 
DBA  Harvard  University  Graduate  Schooi  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  1972 

John  Douglas  Gibb  Associate  Professor  of  Corrunu- 
nicalions  (1%9)  BS.  MA  .  University  of  Utah.  1963. 
1964;  Ph  b    Wayne  State  University    1966 

'Rendol  L.  Gil>i>ons  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1964)  BA,  MA.  Arizona  State  College.  1947. 
1954;  Ph  D..  University  of  Colorado.  1969 

'Wlllard  Eugene  GKtbons  Associate  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology 0969)  BS.  MS.  DSW.  Umversity  ol  Utah. 
1960.  1963.  1974 

*M.  Carl  Gibaon  Professor  of  Spanish  (1949)  B.A. 
MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1947.  1949  PhD. 
Unrversity  of  Oregon.  1960 

'Gurcharan  S.  Gill  Professor  of  Maitiematics  (1960) 
BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1958.  MS.  PhD. 
University  of  Utah,  1960.  1965 
Gary  Paul  Gillum  Assistant  Professor  of  Litjrary  Sci- 
ence (1971)  B.A  Concordia  Senior  College.  1968. 
MLS  Brigham  Young  University.  1971 
James  N.  Gilson  instructor  in  Library  Science  (196S) 

B  S  .  M  Ed  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1963.  1973 
•Joseph  M.  Glassett  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineenng  (1966)  BS.   Unrversity  of  Utah.    1947. 
M  S  .  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology    1948 
Preston  R.  GtedMII  Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts  (1947) 
Degre  Supeneur    La  Sorbonne    1938.  B  A     Bngriam 
Young  University    1939    MA     Louisiana  State  Um- 
.ersity.  1940  Ph  0  .  University  o'  Wisconsin.  1951 
'J.  Rex  Goalas  Professor  ol  Chemtstry  (1947)  BS 
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Brigham  Young  University,  1942.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1947. 

Max  C.  Gotlghtly  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts 
(1960)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigfiam  Young  University,  1950, 
1959. 

Ronald  Gonzales  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation (1977)  B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State  University, 
1972,  1975. 

*A.  Harold  Goodman  Professor  of  Music  (1969)  B.A., 
University  of  Arizona,  1947;  M.Mus.,  Ed  D.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1951,  1960. 

•R.  Irwin  Goodman  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
munications (1965)  B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1955;  M.S.,  Ed.D  ,  Indiana  University,  1961, 
1969. 

William  Dale  Goodson  Associate  Professor  of  Career 
Education  (1965)  B.S.,  Ricks  College,  1952;  M.S., 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956,  1969. 

'Reese  J.  Goodwin  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1962,  1963;  Registered  Engineer,  Utah,  1971;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1973. 

Frederick  R.  Gowans  Associate  Professor  of  Indian 
Education  (1972)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1960,  1963,  1972. 

Edward  E.  Green  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1972)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1970,  1972. 

*John  A.  Green  Professor  of  French  (1964)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1955;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  1960. 

•Jon  Dean  Green  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1970)  B.A.,  MA  ,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1966,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1972. 

*Alan  H.  Grey  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
(1964)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960,  1963. 

Charles  Wlltord  Griggs  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scripture  (1972)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1966,  1968. 

Jean  Ann  Groberg  Instructor  in  Nursing  (1970)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963. 

•Earl  Louis  Grossen  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  (1971)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1958; 
Special  Diplomas,  University  of  Michigan  and  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  1962,  1964;  M.A.  equiva- 
lent. University  of  Washington,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1971. 

•Jerry  Dee  Grover  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
(1968)  B.S  .  ME.,  Utah  State  University.  1956,  1961; 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968. 

Mark  LeRoy  Grover  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1973)  B.A.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1971.  1973. 

•Stewart  L.  Grow  Distinguished  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  (1947)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1935,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1954. 

•Clark  J.  Gubler  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1958)  BA., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1939;  M.A.,  Utah  State 
University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
1945. 

Donworth  V.  Gubler  Professor  of  Russian  and  German 
(1949)  BA  ,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1948,  1949,  1971. 

•Richard  L.  Gunn  Professor  of  Art  and  Education 
(1948)  B.S.,  MS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1947, 
1950;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1955,  Banff  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

•Brent  Que  Hafen  Professor  of  Health  Science  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1963,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1969. 

•William  J.  Hafen  Professor  of  Recreation  Education 
(1954)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950;  M.A., 
Washington  State  University,  1953;  DR.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1960;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1968. 

Blaine  H.  Hall  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.A.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1960,  1965,  1971. 

Garth  V.  Hall  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1975) 


B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1968,  1971. 

•H.  Tracy  Hall  Distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1955)  B.S.,  M.S  ,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1942, 
1943,  1948. 

Robert  L.  Hall,  Major,  USA  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  (1975)  B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1975. 

•Wendell    H.    Hall   Associate    Professor   of   Spanish 

(1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,   1952,   1953; 
Ph.D.,  Interamerican  University  in  Saltillo,  1974. 

•W.  Kenneth  Hamblln  Professor  of  Geology  (1963) 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1958. 

C.  Mark  Hamilton  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design  (1974) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1972. 

Kathleen  Hammond  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1969)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1964. 

•Richard  W.  Hanks  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1963)  BE.,  Yale  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Utah,  1960. 

Dorothy  M.  Hansen  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1973)  B  A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1970,  1975. 

•Gary  D.  Hansen  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Re- 
source Management  (1971)  B.S.,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1958;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1969. 

•Harold  1.  Hansen  Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts  (1952) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1937;  MA.,  Ph.D  ,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1940,  1949. 

•H.  Kimball  Hansen  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astrono- 
my (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1957,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1966 

H.  Reese  Hansen  Associate  Dean  of  the  Lavi^  School; 
Associate  Professor  of  Lav^  (1974)  B.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1964;  J.D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1972. 

•James  V.  Hansen  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

(1976)  B.S.,  MBA,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1973. 

John  L.  Hansen  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation  Edu- 
cation (1966)  B.S.,  M.R.Ed  ,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1964,  1966. 

•Lee  Duane  Hansen  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1975)  BS.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962, 
1965. 

Paul  Mark  Hansen  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

(1977)  B.S.,  MS.,  Utah  State  University.  1972,  1974. 
•Richard  A.  Hansen  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1967) 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Utah,   1959,   1961, 

1965. 
•Garry  Ray  Hardy  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 

Education  (1970)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1961; 

M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  1978 
•John   W.   Hardy  Associate   Professor  of   Accounting 

(1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  MBA, 

Indiana  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas, 

1972. 
•Kenneth  R.   Hardy  Professor  of   Psychology  (1954) 

B.A.,   MA,   University  of  Utah,    1948,    1949;   Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan,  1954. 
•LeRoy  F.  Harlow  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

(1967)  BS.,  Iowa  State  University,  1938;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1943. 

•Frank  W.  Harmon  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1956; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1964. 

Rondo  S.  Harmon  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion (1968)  BS,  M.E.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1949,  1952 

•Callls  R.  Harms  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1960)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1952,  1956;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University, 
1961. 

•Edwin  O.  Haroldsen  Professor  of  Communications 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1943,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1967. 

•Kimball  Taylor  Harper   Professor  of   Botany  (1973) 
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B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1956,  1960, 
PhD  ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963. 

H.  Jarolde  HarrI*  II  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
(1970)  MBE,  Bettiany  College,  1950:  MM.  North- 
western University,  1954 

'Janws  M.  Harris  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
(1955)  B.S,  Utah  State  University,  1952,  1953: 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1955 

'Janws  Roy  Harris  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scripture  (1966)  BS,  M  A  ,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1952,  1958,  1965 

•John  B.  Harris  Professor  of  English  (1958)  B.A.,  MA, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1956:  PhD., 
Wayne  State  University,  1965 

•John  S.  Harris  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1962) 
B  A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953.  1958. 

Judith  Harris  Instructor  in  Family  Economics  and  Home 
Management  (1974)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1971:  M.H  Es..  Colorado  State  University.  1973 

•Margarot  Maurlne  Harris  Associate  Professor  of  Nurs- 
ing (1973)  BS..  University  of  Utah,  1949:  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  1959 

Phillip  0.  Harris  Assistant  Professor  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation: Chairman  of  Special  Courses  and  Confer- 
ences (1972)  B.A.,  MRE,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1961.  1965:  Ed.D,  University  of  Southern  California. 
1972 

•Richard  Carl  Harris  Associate  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  (1975)  B.S,  MS,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1967,  1968:  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 1971 

Susanna  S.  Harris  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1976)  B.S  ,  University  of  Utah,  1953. 

•B.  Kent  Harrison  Professor  of  Physics  (1964)  BS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  MA  ,  Ph  D.. 
Princeton  University,  1957,  1959 

•Batty  D.  Harrison  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
(1961)  B.S  .  MS..  PhD.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1959,  1960,  1965 

•Grant  Von  Harrison  Associate  Professor  of  Instruc- 
tional Science  (1969)  B  A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1963:  MA  ,  Adams  Stale  College,  1965:  Ed  D  . 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1969 

•Joyce  M.  Harrison  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1969)  BA,  MA,  California  Slate  Col- 
lege, Long  Beach,  1964,  1966:  Ed  D  ,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1973 

•Edward  L.  Hart  Professor  of  English  (1952)  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1939,  MA,  University  of  Michigan, 
1941:  DPhil  ,  Oxford  University  (England).  1950. 

•Leon  R.  Hartshorn  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1965)  B.S  ,  MS,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1956,  1959:  Ed  D  .  Stanford  University.  1965 

•Dorian  M.  Hatch  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
(1968)  BS,  Utah  State  University,  1962:  MA, 
Ph  D.  Slate  University  of  New  York.  Stony  Brook, 
1965,  1968 

Floyd  E.  Haupt  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(1954)  BS  .  M.S..  University  of  Arizona,  1947,  1948 

Alora  Jane  Hawker  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1973) 
BS  ,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1974 

Nena-Rey  Hawkes  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1961)  B.S  ,  Utah  State  University,  1954:  MS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1965 

Carl  S.  Hawkins  Professor  of  Law  (1973)  AB  .  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1948:  J  D  ,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  1951. 

John  P.  Hawkins  Instructor  in  Anthropology  (1974) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1970:  AM..  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1972 

•Richard  T.  Hawkins  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1959) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1951:  Ph  D  ,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois    1959 

Darwin  L.  Hayes  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1961) 
BA  ,  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957.  1963 

•Billy  Ray  Hays  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence (1970)  BS.  East  Texas  State  University,  1963: 
MS,  University  of  Iowa,  1967:  PhD.  Northwestern 
University,  1970 

•Richard  Allyn  Heaps  Director,  Pefsonai  and  Career 
Services  (Intake):  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 


Psychology  and  Career  Education  (1970)  B.S.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University.  1966:  MA.  PhD.  Universtty 
of  Utah,  1968,  1970 

Alma  Heaton  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation  Educa- 
tion (1953)  BS,  MS,  Utah  State  University,  1950. 
1951 

•Howard  S.  Heaton  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing (1963)  BS,  University  of  Southern  California. 
1957:  MS,  Ph  D  .  Stanford  University,  1959,  1963 

•Richard  A.  Heckmann  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1972)  B  S  ,  MS  ,  Utah  State  University,  1954,  1958; 
Ph  D  .  Montana  State  University.  1970 

Paul  O.  Hedman  Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Engi- 
neering Sciences  and  Technology,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemical  Engineering  (1977)  BS,  University 
of  Utah.  1957:  PhD,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1973 

•Lillian  H.  Hell  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (1974)  BA.  Fresno  State  College.  1950; 
MS,  University  of  Utah.  I960:  Ed  D  .  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1968 

Ronald  A.  Helner  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
(1975)  BS.  University  of  Washington.  1972.  Ph.D. 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles.  1975 

•Steven  Warner  Helner  Professor  of  Health  Sciences 

(1969)  BS.  MS..  EdD.  University  of  Utah,  1955. 
1962,  1969 

Dee  W.  Henderson  Professor  of  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment Services  (1976)  B.S.,  MS.  Brigham  Young 
University,  1963.  1964:  PhD.  American  University. 
1973 

E.  Dean  Henderson  Instructor  in  Education  (1964) 
BS  .  ME.  Utah  State  University,  1936.  1958 

•Leiand  J.  Hendrix  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1967)  B  S  .  MA.  Ph  D  .  Brigham  Young 
University.  1960.  1966.  1967 

•Richard  Wlllord  Henlnger  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1966)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957:  MS.. 
Ph  D  .  Oklahoma  State  University,  1959,  1961 

•Charles  A.  Henson  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Arts  (1958)  BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1957.  1959 

•Richard  H.  Henstrom  Associate  Professor  of  Contin- 
uing Education.  Assistant  Dean  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion (1957)  BFA.  MFA.  University  of  Utah,  1945. 
1953;  Ed.D  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966 

Catherine  HertMit  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1972)  BPE,  University  of  Alberta,  1968:  MFA. 
University  of  Utah,  1972. 

Karl  P.  Herde,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
(1957)  BS,  MS..  Brigham  Young  University.  1949, 
1956. 

Wayne  R.  Herlln  Associate  Professor  of  University  Stud- 
ies (1964)  B  A  .  University  of  Utah,  1953,  MA  ,  Stan- 
ford University,  1956.  PhD,  University  of  Utah. 
1963 

•Wlllord  M.  Hess  Professor  of  Botany  (1962)  BS.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1957:  MS.  PhD.  Ore- 
gon State  University,  1960,  1962. 

•Martin  B.  Hickman  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Dean  of  College  of  Social  Sciences  (1967)  B.S. 
MA,  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  1951.  1952,  1954, 
MPA,  Harvard  University,  1960 

•Kenneth  L.  HIgbee  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

(1970)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1965. 
1966:  Ph  D  ,  Purdue  University,  1970 

•John  C.  HIgglns  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1961) 
BA,  MA,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958.  1960; 
Ph  D  .  University  of  California  at  Davis.  1966 

Garth  A.  Hill  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
(1972)  B.S,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1959. 
1969 

•John  M.  Hill  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (1971)  BA.  PhD.  Rice  University.  1961. 
1965:  Postdoctorate.  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles. 1966:  Stanford  University,  1967 

•Marvin  S.  Hill  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1966) 
BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1955,  1955. 
Ph  D    University  of  Chicago,  1968 

•Max  W.  Hill  Professor  of  Physics  (1958)  BA.  Brig- 
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ham  Young  University,  1954:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1959. 

'Kenneth  L.  Hlllam  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1957) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1949,  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1962. 

*Ray  C.  Hlllam  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1960) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1955;  M.A.,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  American  University, 
1964. 

•H.  GUI  Hilton  Professor  of  Statistics  (1962)  B.S.,  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  1960,  1962. 

'Edwin  C.  Hinckley  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
(1963)  B.S..  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University,  1950, 
1956;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1963. 

Thomas  K.  Hinckley  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
(1972)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  MA., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  1972. 

Ted  C.  HIndmarsh  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1961)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967,  1973. 

'Lehl  F.  HIntze  Professor  of  Geology  (1955)  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1941;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1949,  1951 

Wlllard  M.  HIrschI  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences (1964)  B.S  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956: 
M.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1960. 

'Cyntha  C.  HIret  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1948)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1947, 
1974;  MSPE,  University  of  Washington,  1952. 

'Lyal  E.  Holder  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
(1966)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1958,  1962. 

Bruce  Frank  Holley  Instructor  in  Recreation  Education 
(1974)  B.S.,  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972, 
1974. 

'Blair  R.  Holmes  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1971) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1968,  1972. 

'Win  L.  Holt  Associate  Professor  of  Technology  (1963) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957;  M.Ed.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1958;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State 
University,  1972. 

Helen  Kay  Hoopes  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1974) 
B.A.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969,  1974. 

'Keith  H.  Hoopes  Professor  of  Animal  Science  (1957) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957;  DVM,  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  1956. 

'Margaret  Howard  Hoopes  Associate  Professor  of 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (1970) 
B.S.,  Ricks  College,  1953;  M.S..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1962;  Ph.D  .  University  of  Minnesota,  1969. 

'Russell  N.  Horluchi  Associate  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy (1961)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953; 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1975. 

•R.  Dwain  Horrocks  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Horti- 
culture (1977)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962; 
M.S.,  Ph.D,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964, 
1967. 

'A.  Burt  Horsley  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Doc- 
trine (1956)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1945,  1954;  Dd,P.,  Munster  University,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Westphalian  Welhelms  Universitat  Munster,  Germany, 
1956. 

Frank  K.  Horton  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1955) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  1957;  DA.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1973. 

'M.  Duane  Horton  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1963)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1961. 

Donald  Hugh  Howard  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Science  (1969)  B.A.,  University  of  Idaho,  1963;  MLS, 
University  of  California,  1964. 

Gary  R.  Howard  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.Rec,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967,  1970. 

Janet  Methvin  Howard  Instructor  in  Business  Education 
(1969)  BS.,  MS.,  Northwestern  Stale  College,  1965, 
1968. 

Alice  E.  Howe  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1959) 


B.A  ,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1961. 

'Robert  J.  Howell  Professor  of  Psychology  (1952) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1949, 
1951. 

Joyce  W.  Howells  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1971) 
B.S.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1968. 

'Ernest  D.  Hubbard  Professor  of  Accounting  (1963) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1952;  MBA,  University  of 
Utah,  1959;  DBA,  University  of  Washington,  1967. 

'Clayton  Hut>er  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1962,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1968. 

'Lloyd  Eugene  Hudman  Associate  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy (1970)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1964;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1968,  1970. 

'DeVerl  S.  Humphreys  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering (1964)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1955;  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1963. 

'Curtiss  R.  Hungerford  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  (1977)  B.A.,  Stanford  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1956, 
1967. 

O.  Glade  Hunsaker  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Il- 
linois, 1970. 

H.  Keith  Hunt  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Manage- 
ment (1975)  B.S.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah,  1961, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1967. 

'Donald  R.  Hurley  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences (1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1963,  1964;  Ph.D  ,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

'Norman  F.  Hyatt  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1948,  1949;  Ed  D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1964. 

•Paul  V.  Hyer  Professor  of  History  (1957)  B.A..  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  California,  1953,  1960. 

'Carlton  A.  Inlanger  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics (1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Montana  State  College, 

1955.  1956.  1964. 

'Cregg  F.  Ingram  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1975)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1968,  1970;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1974. 

Nelma  T.  Irvine  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion (1975)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1943. 

•Patricia  C.  Isaacs  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1977)  BSN,  MSN,  University  of  Utah,  1975,  1977. 

L.  Dwight  Israelsen  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
(1973)  B.A.,  Utah  State  University,  1969. 

•Reed  McNeil  Izatt  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1956)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1954. 

'Richard  H.  Jackson  Associate  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy (1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1965,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1970. 

'T.  Wendell  Jackson  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  (1968)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1956;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1968. 

W.  Burke  Jeickson  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1973)  B.S.,  Yale  University,  1963; 
MBA,  Rutgers  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 1972. 

Briant  S.  Jacobs  Professor  of  English  (1946)  B.A.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1939;  Ph.D..  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1944. 

James  S.  Jacobs  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1976)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1968; 
MAT,  Stanford  University,  1970. 

William  Jacobsen,  Captain,  USA  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  (1975)  B.S.,  Church  College  of 
Hawaii,  1968. 

•Phyllis  C.  Jacobson  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1953,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

•Sechin  Jagchid  Professor  of  History  (1975)  Graduate 
degrees,  Peking  University. 

Sherald  W.  James  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences (1962^1  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1956,  1962. 
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'RonaM  D.  Jamison  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1963) 
BS,  Brjgham  Young  University,  1957;  PhD  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1965. 

*Boyd  O.  Jarman   Professor  of  Physical  Education 

(1969)  B.S  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954    MS 
EdD  .  University  of  Oregon,  1959,  1965 

■Donald  Karl  Jarvt*  Associate   Professor  of   Russian 

(1970)  BA     Bngham  Young  University    1964    PhD 
Ohio  Slate  University,  1 970 

■August  W.  JaussI  Professor  of  Zoology  (1962)  BS 
University  of  Idaho.  1953;  MS,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1955,  PhD.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
1960  '■ 

■Duan«   E.  Jetfery  Associate   Professor  of  Zoology 
(1969)  B.S..  MS.  Utah  State  University.  1962.  1963 
M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Berkeley    1966 
1972. 
Jean  R.  Jenkins  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  (1967) 

BA.  MA     Brigham  Young  University.  1947.  1966 
Ronda    H.   Jenkins   Associate   Professor   of   Industrial 
Education  (1964)  BS  .  MA  .  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1955.  1966. 
■Clayne   R.  Jensen   Professor  of   Physical   Education 
and  Recreation  Education;  Dean  of  College  of  Phys- 
ical Education  (1964)  B.S..  MS,  Unrversity  of  Utah 
1952,  1956;  PED.  Indiana  University.  1963 
•De  Lamar  Jensen  Professor  of  History  (1957)  BA 
Brigham  Young  University.    1952;  M.A..   PhD     Co- 
lumbia University.  1953.  1957 
Oenmaili  C.  Jensen  Assistant  Professor  of  Career  Edu- 
cation (1969)  BSEA,  Unnwersity  of  Idaho.  1943;  MS  . 
University  of  Nebraska.  Omaha.  1970 
•Don  C.  Jensen  Associate  Professor  of  French  (1963) 
B.A  ,  MA,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960.  1963; 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1972. 
Edward  A.  Jensen  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1974) 

BS  ,  M  Ed     Brigham  Young  University,  1971,  1973. 
•Gary  L  Jensen  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1966) 
BS  .  Uah  State  University.  1958;  MS..  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan   1960.  1964 
■Gordon  Kay  Jensen  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  (1969)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity.   1963;   MA..   Ph.D.   University  of  Wisconsin 
1966,  1975 
James  A.  Jensen  Curator  of  Earth  Science  Museum 

(1961) 
■Larry  C.  Jensen  Professor  of  Psychology  (1965)  BS.. 
MS.  Bngham  Young  University.  1960.  1961.  PhD 
Michigan  State  University.  1966. 
■Marcus  Martin  Jensen  Associate  Professor  of  Micro- 
biokjgy   (1969)    BS..    MS.    Utah   State   University. 
1952.  1954;  Ph.D.  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles, 1961 
Marian   D.   Jensen  Associate   Professor   of   Nursing 

(1970)  BS    MSN.  University  of  Utah   1960.  1968 
Mary  B.  Jensen  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation  Edu- 
cation (1953)  BA  ,  Park  College  of  Missoun,  1939; 
MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963 
Richard  8.  Jensen,  Colonel,  USAF  Professor  of  Aero- 
space  Studies   (1974)   BA  ,   Utah   State   University, 
1952.  MA,  Arizona  State  University.  1966 
Richard  D.  Jensen  instructor  m  Library  Science  (1971) 

B  S..  MLS.  Bngham  Young  University.  1970,  1976 
■Vem  H.  Jensen  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
and   Career   Education;   Counselor  in   Counseling 
Center  (1949)  B.S..  MS  .  Brigham  Young  University. 
1948.  1950;  Ed  D  .  University  of  Colorado.  1957 
Gloria  D.  Jenson  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1954)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1950, 
MS,  Columbia  University.  1954 
Janet  Jenson  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1976)  BA  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1958, 
1960;  MS  ,  Columbia  University,  1966. 
■Fraru   M.   Johansen   Professor   of   An   (1956)   BA. 
M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1955.  1960.  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Academie  de  la  Grand  Chaumiere 
Carl-Erik  Johansson  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(1969)  BS..  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,   1967, 
1973 


Barry  L  Johrtson  instructor  in  Sociology  (1965)  BS  . 
MS  .  Bngham  Young  University    1963.  1965. 

Clyde  L  Johnson  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nicalions  (1970)  BS  .  BS  .  University  of  Utah.  1954, 
1956,  MA..  Brigham  Young  University.  1972 

■Eldred  A.  Johnson  Professor  of  Accounting  (1955) 
BA,  MA,  Brignam  Young  University.  1949.  1950 
CPA.  California.  1952.  PhD.  University  of  Utah 
1968 

■F.  Brent  Johnson  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 
(1972)  BS.  MS.  PhD.  Brigham  Young  Universitv 
1966,  1967.  1970 

H.  Thayne  Johnson  Director  of  Graduate  Department 
of  Library  and  Information  Sciences.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  (1965) 
BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  Universny.  1950.  1952; 
M  S  .  University  of  Southern  Calrtornia.  1959. 

■John  Hal  Johnson  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  (1969)  BS  .  MS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1955.  1957.  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity  1963 

Lynn  E.  Johnson  Associate  Professor  of  Career  Educa- 
tion (1961)  BA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1958; 
MA.  PhD  ,  University  of  Utah.  1959.  1962 

■Richard  W.  Johnson  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychokjgy;  Counsekar  in  Personal  and  Career 
Services  (1968)  AS.  Weber  State  College.  1959 
B.S..  Utah  State  University,  1961.  MS,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1964  PhD,  Brigham  Young  University 
1968  ' 

■Norman  P.  Johnston  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science  (1971)  BA  .  Brigham  Young  University. 
1966;  MS..  PhD.  Oregon  State  University.  1967 
1971.  MBA.  University  of  Utah.  1969 

Von  D.  Jolley  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Horticulture  (1977)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  University. 
1970.  MS..  Ph.D..  Iowa  State  University.  1974. 
1976. 

■Douglas  E.  Jones  Professor  of  Physics  (1964)  BS.. 
MS,  Ph  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957.  1959 
1964 

■J.  Richard  Jones  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1961)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University 
1951,  1955.  Ed  D  Colorado  State  College.  1967 

■Kenneth  Oscar  Jones  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional   Psychotogy  (1970)   BA.    University  of   Utah 

1967,  MS     Utah  Stale  University.  1968.  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  1970 

■Jens  J.  Jonsson  Manager,  Engineering  Analysis  Cen- 
ter, Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1953)  BSGE 
BSEE,  University  of  Utah  1944.  1947.  MSEE.  PhD. 
Purdue  University.  1948.  1951 

K.  Paul  Jordan  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1967)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1964.  MSLS. 
Unrversrty  of  Southern  California.  1969 

Bruce  W.  Jorgensen  Instructor  m  English  (1975)  6  A. 
Bngham  Young  University.  1966;  MA.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1969 

■Cllve  0.  Jorgeiwen  Associate  Professor  of  Zook>gy 
(1963)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1954, 
1957.  Ph  D  ,  Oregon  State  University.  1964 

Eleanor  Jorgensen  Associate  Professor  of  Ck}thing 
and  Textiles  (1949)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1946.  MS.  Kansas  State  College.  1954.  PhD. 
Texas  Women's  University.  1965 

Evelyn  Jorgenson  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1977)  B  S  ,  M  S  .  University  of  Utah    1947,  1975 

A.  Olavl  Julkurten  instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(Athletics)  (1975)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1971 

Richard  Irwin  Kegel  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications   (1973)    BA,    Brigham    Young    University. 

1968.  MA  .  FairliekJ  University.  1973 

■Percy  G.  Kail  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1966) 
BS.  MM.  Unr^rsity  of  Utah,  1957.  1968.  DMA. 
University  of  Michigan.  1973 

■KeHh  John  Karran  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences (1971)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1969   1970.  Ph  D  .  Oregon  State  University.  1975 

■Kenneth  W.  Karren  Professor  of  Civil  Engir>eering 
(1965)  BS..  MS.   University  of  Utah.    1953.    1961. 
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Ph.D..  Cornell  Universily,  1965;  Registered  Engineer. 
Utah,  1959. 

'Richard  S.  Kay  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1972)  B.S  .  M.S  ,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1965,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1972. 

James  Russell  Kearl  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
(1975)  B.A..  Utah  State  University.  1971;  PhD,,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1975. 

*Alan  F.  Keele  Associate  Professor  of  German  (1971) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1970,  1971. 

*Reba  L.  Keele  Associate  Professor  of  Honor  Studies 
(1969)  A.S.,  Carbon  Jr  College,  1961;  B.S.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Pur- 
due University,  1974. 

Joseph  J.  Keeler  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  Univer- 
sity Organist  (1935)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1940,  1950. 

*Hans-Wllhelm  Kelling  Professor  of  German  (1962) 
Abitur,  Germany,  1952;  B  A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1958;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1960, 
1967. 

*Burton  C.  Kelly  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology; 
Director,  Counseling  Center  (1962)  B.S.,  Idaho  State 
College,  1952;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1966. 

J.  Patrick  Kelly  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Man- 
agement (1977)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965;  MBA.  University  of  Utah,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1972. 

Ruth  M.  Kennington  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1967)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  Master 
of  Nursing,  University  of  Washington,  1964, 

Susan  Hobson  Kenney  Instructor  in  Music  (1977)  B.S.. 
University  of  Utah,  1966;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1977. 

Edward  L.  Kimball  Professor  of  Lavi/  (1973)  B.S.,  LL.B, 
University  of  Utah,  1953,  1955;  LL  B.,  SJD,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1959,  1962. 

•M.  Douglas  Kimball  Associate  Professor  of  French 
(1967)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1953,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970. 

♦Arthur  Henry  King  Professor  of  English  (1971)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Cambridge  University,  1931,  1942;  F.D.,  Lund 
University  (Sweden),  1941. 

•Larry  Vinson  Knight  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  (1973)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1957,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 
1965. 

Leiand  Knight  Instructor  in  Education  (1967)  AB., 
M.A.,  Chico  State  College,  1960,  1967 

*Lennls  M.  Knighton  Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Public  Administration  (1971)  ASC,  Stevens  Henager 
College,  1956;  B.A.,  M.Acc,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1962,  1964;  CPA,  Utah,  1964;  Ph  D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1966. 

Elmer  M.  Knowles  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1962)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1952. 

Kent  E.  Kohkonen  Instructor  in  Technology  (1970) 
B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1968. 

'Roland  H.  Koller  II  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
(1969)  B.S.,  Universily  of  Utah,  1962;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1968,  1969. 

Joanne  Koplln  Instructor  in  Education  (1968)  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1951,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1976. 

David  S.  Kragthorpe  Instructor  in  Physical  Education; 
Assistant  Football  Coach  (1970)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Utah 
State  University,  1955,  1963. 

Victor  K.  KrzymowskI,  Captain,  USAF  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Aerospace  Studies  (1975)  B.S..  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  1966;  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1968;  M.S.,  Saint  Lou's  University,  1972, 

'Phillip  R.  Kunz  Professor  of  Sociology  (1968)  BS., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1962;  PhD., 
University  of  Michigan,  1967. 

John  J.  Kunzier,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  of  Technology 
(1971)  B.S,  Utah  State  Universily,  1963. 


'Robert  William  Laird  Assistant  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (1973)  B.S.,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1951,  1962;  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1971. 

•L.  Gary  Laml>ert  Associate  Professor  of  French  (1969) 
B.A  ,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1963;  M.A.. 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Rice  University,  1969, 

Michael  J.  Lamt>ert  Associate  Professor  of  Psycholo- 
gy; Counselor  in  Counseling  Center  (1971)  B.S,, 
M.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Utah,  1967,  1968,  1971. 

'Neal  E.  Lambert  Professor  of  English  (1966)  B.A.. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1966.      '    - 

'William  R.  Lambert  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1962)  B.S,,  University  of  Utah,  1953; 
MBA,  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1962;  DBA,  Indiana 
University,  1968. 

'Jack  W.  Lamoreaux  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics (1968)  B.S,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1964,  1967. 

'Merle  E.  Lamson  Associate  Professor  of  Library  and 
Information  Sciences  (1961)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1960. 

A.  Dean  Larsen  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1956)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954;  M.A.. 
University  of  Michigan,  1960. 

'Don  H.  Larsen  Professor  of  Microbiology  (1952)  B.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1940;  M.A.,  University  of 
Nebraska.  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1950. 

'Jean  M.  Larsen  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Relationships  (1960)  B.S.,  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1960;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1972. 

'Kenneth  M.  Larsen  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1960) 
B.A..  University  of  Utah,  1950;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1964. 

Kurt  L.  Larsen,  Captain,  USA  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  (1975)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1968;  MBA,  Ball  State  University,  1975. 

Ray  L.  Larsen  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1976)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963. 

'Vernon  W.  Larsen  Professor  of  Sociology  (1952)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1957. 

'Clinton  F.  Larson  Professor  of  English  (1947)  B.A., 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1943.  1947;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  1956. 

'Everett  Gerald  Larson  Professor  of  Physics  (1964) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1957.  1959,  1964. 

Lora  Beth  Larson  Instructor  in  Food  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion (1974)  B.S.,  low^a  State  University,  1965;  M.S., 
Cornell  University,  1967, 

'Harold  R.  Laycock  Professor  of  Music  (1949)  B.A., 
MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937,  1947;  DMA, 
University  of  Southern  California,  1961. 

'Ralph  G.  Laycock  Professor  of  Music  (1953)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1941;  M.S.,  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  NYC,  1948;  DMA,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1970. 

'Robert  L.  Layton  Professor  of  Geography  (1954)  B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1951,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Syracuse,  1962. 

'Ron  W.  Leavitt  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
(1977)  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 
1967;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego,  1975. 

Yvon  R.  LeBras  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian  (1976) 
B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  Rennes,  France,  1970, 
1972;  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

Curtis  Ledbetter  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture (1967)  B.A.,  Southwestern  University,  1951; 
B.D.,  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  SMU,  1954;  M.A., 
St.  Mary's  University.  1966;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1972. 

Evelyn  M.  Lee  Assistant  Professor  of  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tiles (1962)  BS  ,  M.S.,  Montana  State  College,  1952, 
1959. 

'MIHon  L.  Lee  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1976) 
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B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1975. 

R«x  E.  Lee  Professor  of  Law,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
(1972)  BA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960    JD 
University  of  Chicago,  1 963. 

•Terry  Nele  Lee  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Man- 
agement (1970)  B  S.,  University  of  Utah,  1963;  MBA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  UniversiW  of 
Washington,  1973. 

Tsal-Feng  Mazie  Lee  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese 
(1965)  B.A.,  Tunghai  University,  Taiwan,  I960-  MA 
University  of  Hawaii.  1972. 

•June  Leitson  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  (1971) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957  MS  Wayne 
State  University,  1964. 

•Courtney  Leishman  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1963)  BS,  Utah  State  University,  1958; 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  Ed.D  ,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1976. 

Kathryn  Lewis  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1972)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1955 
M.A.,  Long  Beach  State  College,  i962. 

Elizabeth  L.  Llechiy  Assistant  Professor  of  Clothing 
and  Textiles  (1952)  B  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1948; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1954. 

William  Relnwaia  Llechty  Instructor  in  Botany  (1966) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1944.  1953. 

•Charlene  Und  Assistant  Professor  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1955; 
M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1974. 

Howard  W.  Lo  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1969)  B.A.,  Tamkang  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1961;  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969 

Charlotte  D.  Lofgreen  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian 
Education  and  Linguistics  (1970)  BE.  California 
Polytechnic  College,  1959;  MA,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1973. 

Lester  B.  Long  Assistant  Professor  of  Technology 
(1959)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958. 

John  T.  Longhurst  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1969) 
BMus.,  M  Mus ,  University  of  Utah,  1964,  1966; 
DMA,  University  of  Rochester,  1970. 

Dean  R.  Longmore  Instructor  in  Business  Management 
(1968)  BS  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  MBA 
University  of  Utah,  1968. 

•Ferrll   A.   Losee   Professor  of   Electrical   Engineering 

(1965)  B.S.E.E..  University  of  Utah.   1953;  M.S.E.E  , 
University  of  Southern  California,  1957. 

•Gordon  M.  Low  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
(1964)  BS,  MS,  University  of  Utah.  1949.  1950; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1955 

•Paul  F.  Luckau  Associate  Professor  of  German  (1964) 
BA,,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1949,  1955. 

Daniel  H.  Ludlow  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture  (1955) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1946;  MS  ,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1953;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University   1955 

Victor  L.  Ludlow  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture (1972)  B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968 

•Melvin  Joseph  Luthy  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1971)  BS.  Utah  State  University,  1962;  PhD.  In- 
diana University,  1967. 

Emerson  Stevens  Lyman  Assistant  Professor  of  Recre- 
ation Education  (1973)  B.S.,  MA.  Brigham  Young 
University,  1957,  1968;  Ed.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1972. 

Karen  Lynn  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1973)  B  A., 
MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1964,  1966;  PhD, 
University  of  Southern  Califomia,  1973 

•Thomas  E.  Lyon  Professor  of  Spanish  (1972)  BA, 
University  of  Utah,  1963;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles.  1967 

•Marilyn  Cleo  Lyons  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

(1966)  BS,   University  of   Utah,    1960;   MA,   New 
York  University,  1966 

•Eldon  Q.  Lytle  Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 
(1968)  B.A.,  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Ur- 
bana.  1971 

•LeRay  L.  McAllister  Associate  Professor  of  Account- 


ing (1963)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1957; 
MS.  Ph.D..  Arizona  State  University,  1960  1971- 
CPA,  Utah,  1962 

•Ross  "J"  McArthur  Professor  of  Technology  (1956) 
BS.  MS,  Utah  State  University,  1949,  1953;  Ed  D  . 
University  of  Missouri,  1 955 

Joseph  F.  McConkle  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scnpture  (1977)  BS,  MA..  Ed.D.  Brigham  Young 
University,  1965.  1968.  1973. 

•James  B.  McDonald  Associate  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics (1972)  BS.,  MS,  Utah  State  University.  1964 
1967,  Ph  D.,  Purdue  University.  1970 

•Carl  M.  McGown  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1972)  BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University 
1963,  1964.  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Oregon,  1971 

Suzanne  Mcintosh  instructor  in  Music  (1975)  B.M  . 
MM  ,  Indiana  University.  1972,  1973. 

•Trevor  R.  McKee  Assistant  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Relationships  (1974)  BA,  MA.. 
PhD  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1962.  1973 

•Lynn  J.   McKell  Associate   Professor   of   Accounting 

(1974)  BES,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  MSEE. 
MS.  MS.,  PhD,  Purdue  University.  1970  1972 
1973,  1973 

•William  E.  McKell  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
(1970)  BS.,  Utah  State  University.  1948.  ME..  Texas 
A  &  M,  1951;  Ed  D  .  Utah  State  University,  1970. 

J.  Glen  McKellar  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1964) 
BA,  MA.,  Bngham  Young  University.  1960.  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1968. 

John  E.  McKendrIck  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1953)  B  A.,  MA.  University  of  Utah,  1942,  1949. 

Lynn  A.  McKlnlay  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications (1955)  Certificate,  Postgraduate  Certificate, 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse.  College  of  Thieatre 
Arts,  1936.  1937;  MA,  Utah  Slate  University.  1974 

•Gary  Francis  McKlnnon  Associate  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Management  (1969)  BS  ,  MBA.  University  of 
Utah,  1962,  1963;  PhD  ,  University  of  Texas,  1968 

Max  E.  McKlnrran  Associate  Professor  of  industrial 
Education  (1957)  BS  ,  M.S  ,  Utah  State  University. 
1949,  1954 

Marian  B.  McMasler  Instructor  In  Spanish  (1974)  B.A., 
M  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972    1975 

Robert  John  McMullen  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

(1975)  BA .  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
1962 

OellMrt   H.    McNamara   Professor   of   Physics   (1955) 

BS,  PhD,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1947. 

1950 
•Melvin  P.  Mabey  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence (1955)  BS.,  MA,  Brigham  Young  University. 

1947,    1953,    DPhil..    Oxford    University   (England). 

1955 
•Thomas  W.  Mackay  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and 

Latin  (1964)  BA..  MA,  Brigham  Young  University. 

1963,  1966,  Ph.D.  Stanford  Universily    1971 
•Harold  S.  Madsen  Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 

(1970)  BA,  MA.  University  of  Utah.   1953,   1960, 

Ph  D  .  University  of  Colorado,  1965 
•Truman  G.  Madsen  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1957) 

BS,    MS,    University  of   Utah.    1951,    1952:   A.M. 

PhD.  Harvard  University.  1957.  1960 
John  Raymond  Maestas  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian 

Education  (19731  BA.  Adams  State  College.  1967; 

MA  .  Bngham  Young  University,  1972 
•Francis   R.   Magleby  Professor   of   Art   (1959)   BS. 

MS.  Brigham  Young  Universily,  1950,  1951.  Ed  D  . 

Columbia  University.  1967. 
Barbara    Mandleco   Assistant    Professor   of   Nursing 

(1977)   BSN,    University   of   Wisconsin.    1967.   M.N, 

University  of  Florida,  1968 
•Nolan  F.  Mangelson  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

(1969)  AS.  Snow  College,    1954,  BS,  Utah  State 

University.    1961.    MS.    Bngham   Young   University, 

1963,  Ph  D  .  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1967 
•John  H.  Mangum  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1963)  B  S  . 

M  S  .  Brigham  Young  University    1957    1959,  Ph  D  , 

Unive'sity  of  Washington.  1963 
•Robert   P.   Manookln   Associate   Professor   of   Music 

(1959)    B  A  .    Brigham    Young    University,    1955, 
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M.Mus..  University  of  Illinois.  1959:  PhD  .  University 
of  Utah,  1967. 

'Maurice  P.  Marchant  Professor  of  Library  and  infor- 
mation Sciences;  Director  of  the  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Sciences  (1969)  B.A.,  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  1949.  1953;  AMLS,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  1966.  1968,  1970. 

•H.  Carteton  Marlow  Associate  Professor  of  History 
(1964)  B.S.,  MS..  Brigham  Young  University,  1958, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1966. 

'Donald  B.  Marshall  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities 
(1971)  B.A  ,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960, 
1965;  Ph  D,,  University  of  Connecticut,  1970 

•John    Fredric    Marshall   Associate    Professor   of   Art 

(1971)  BFA,  MA..  Brigham  Young  University,  1966, 
1968 

Robert  U  Marshall  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1969) 
B.A  .  M.A  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1968. 

•Grant  William  Mason  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1961;  Ph.D..  University  of  Utah.  1969. 

•James  A.  Mason  Professor  of  Music  (1962)  B.A.. 
M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1957;  Ed.D., 
Arizona  ^ate  University,  1970 

•Ray  T.  Matheny  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Archaeology  (1964)  B.A,,  M.A..  Brigham  Young 
University,  1960,  1962;  PhD..  University  of  Oregon. 
1968. 

C.  Glayd  Mattier  Assistant  Professor  of  Technology 
(1974)  B.S..  M.S  .  Utah  State  University,  1964,  1965 

•Thomas  J.  Mathiesen  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

(1972)  B  M.,  Willamette  University,  1968;  MA.,  DMA, 
University  of  Southern  California,  1970.  1971. 

Karen  L.  Matthews  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1969)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1963; 
M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1964. 

•Robert  J.  Matthews  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scripture  (1971)  B.S  .  M.S..  Ph.D..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1955.  1960,  1968. 

Michael  Maughan  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Career  Education;  Counselor  in  Counseling 
Center  (1971)  B.S,,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1966,  1968,  1970 

•Betty  E.  May  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  (1970) 
BSN,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1961.  1970. 

Craig  K.  Mayfleld  Associate  Professor  of  University 
Studies  (1969)  B.S.,  M.S..  University  of  Oregon, 
1950,  1957;  Ed,D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961 

•D.  Eugene  Mead  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1967)  B.A,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, 1956;  MA,  San  Jose  State  College,  1963; 
Ed.D  ,  University  of  Oregon,  1967. 

Alan  K.  Melby  Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics  (1977) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Brigham  Young  University,  1973, 
1974.  1976 

•J.  Keith  Melviiie  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1957) 
B.A..  University  of  Utah.  1947;  M.A..  University  of 
California.  1956:  PhD  .  University  of  Utah.  1959. 

H.  KIrK  Memmott  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1973) 
BS..  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1966.  1973. 

•John  J.  Merrill  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1971)  BS..  MS,  PhD,,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1955,  1956,  1960. 

Leo  Merrill  Assistant  Director  of  High  Pressure  Data 
Center  (1965)  B.S.  M.S..  State  University  of  New 
York.  1959.  1960.  Ph.D..  University  of  Rochester, 
1973. 

•M.  David  Merriii  Professor  of  Instructional  Science 
(1966)  B.A.  Brigham  Young  University.  1961;  M.A.. 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois.  1964.  1964. 

•LaVere  Barrus  Merritt  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering Science  (1970)  BSCE.  MSCE.  University  of 
Utah,  1963,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Washington, 
1970;  Registered  Engineer,  Washington,  1970,  Utah. 
1972 

Michael  P.  Merz,  Captain,  USA  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  (1975)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1970, 

Keith  H.  Meservy  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture (1958)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1951; 
M.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1966. 


•Charles  L.  Metten  Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts  (1962) 
B.A.  M.A.,  University  of  California.  Los  Angeles, 
1951.  1952;  Ph.D..  State  University  of  Iowa,  1960. 

Elaine  MIchaells  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1960)  BS..  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1960.  1962. 

•Louis  C.  MIdgley  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1963) 
B.S..  MS..  University  of  Utah.  1954.  1957;  Ph.D., 
Brown  University.  1964. 

•A.  WoodrufI  Miller  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering (1974)  BES,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1969;  M.S.,  M.Eng.,  Ph.D..  Stanford  UntveriiV.  1970. 
1972,  1975. 

•Harold  L.  Miller,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1975)  BS,,  Arizona  State  University.  1970;  Ph.D.. 
Harvard  University,  1975. 

Martin  L.  Miller  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  (1942)  B.A  .  M.A..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1942.  1950. 

•Wade  E.  Miller  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology  (1971)  A.A.,  El  Camino  College.  1957;  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1960;  M.S.,  University  of 
Arizona.  1963:  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  1968. 

•Gordon  E.  Mills  Associate  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications (1971)  B.A..  M.A..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1966,  1967;  Ph  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 1970. 

Alton  L.  Miner  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1972)  B.A.  Arizona  State  University.  1954;  MLS. 
tJniversity  of  California,  1963 

•Gayle  F.  Miner  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1960)  B.S..  M.S..  University  of  Utah,  1959,  I960: 
Ph,D.,  University  of  California,  1969. 

Rudy  Moe  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(1959)  B.A.,  Concordia  College.  Moorhead.  Min- 
nesota. 1953;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962. 

Helen  Moore  Moffat  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1975)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1942;  M.A., 
Arizona  State  University,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of 
Denver,  1958. 

Riley  M.  Moffat  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1976) 
B.S.,  Church  College  of  Hawaii,  1972;  MLS,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  1973. 

•J.  Weldon  Motfitt  Professor  of  Organizatinal  Behavior 
(1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949;  M,S., 
University  of  Utah,  1950;  Ph,D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1953. 

Samuel  C.  Monson  Professor  of  English  (1972)  B.S,, 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College.  1941;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1948,  1952 

•David  C.  Montgomery  (1977)  B,A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1961;  MA.  Ph.D..  Indiana  University, 
1966.  1969. 

•Harold  K.  Moon  Professor  of  Spanish  (1963)  B.A., 
M.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1957.  1959;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1963, 

•Blaine  H.  Moore  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1970)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1955.  1960;  Ed.D..  Colorado  State  College, 
1969. 

Glen  Moore  Professor  of  Botany  (1958)  B.S..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1949;  Ph.D..  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1954. 

•Hal  G.  Moore  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1961)  B.S., 
M.S..  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Santa  Barbara,  1967. 

•Edwin  B.  Morrell  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (1961)  BA..  Brigham  Young  University,  1956; 
MA  .  Ph.D..  Harvard  University,  1959.  1966. 

•Kay  S.  Mortensen  Professor  of  Technology  (1968) 
BS  ,  MS.,  Utah  State  University,  1962,  1963;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah.  1967. 

•J.  Joel  Moss  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1961)  BS  ,  M.S..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1948.  1949;  Ph.D..  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1954. 

James  R.  Moss  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1975)  B.S,  University  of  Utah,  1966; 
J  D.,  Stanford  University.  1969. 

Heinz  P.  Mueller  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
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(1971)  B.A.,  MLS.  Brigham  Young  Unlversitv    1970 
1971 

Joseph  R.  Murdoch  Professor  of  Botany  (1952)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D.. 
Washington  State  University,  1956. 

Maxine  L  Murdoch  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1973)  B.S.,  Ph  D  .  Brigham  Young  UniversJtv  1969 
1975 

*Elalne  P.  Murphy  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing;  As- 
sistant Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing  (1967)  R.N 
B.S..  MS..  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1959,  1963 

'Joseph  R.  Murphy  Professor  of  Zoology  (1960)  B  A  , 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1950,  1951;  PhD, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1957. 

MilleiM  Murphy  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1971) 
BS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  MS.  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1970. 

•hfan  David  Muse  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
(1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.Ed  . 
University  of  Arizona.  1958;  D.  Ed.,  Unrversrty  of 
Utah,  1966 

*Peter  L  Myer  Professor  of  Art  and  Design  (1972) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1956;  MFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1959. 

'Merlin  G.  Myers  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Ar- 
chaeology (1963)  BA,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1951;  Ph.D..  University  of  Cambridge,  1963. 

Stephen  D.  Nadauld  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1976)  BA  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967;  MBA,  Harvard  University,  1969;  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1976. 

Beverly  Nalder  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Career  Education;  Counselor  in  Counseling  Center 
(1965)  BS  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952;  MS.. 
University  of  Utah,  1965. 

Dick  K.  Nanto  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1973) 
BA..  Brigham  Young  University,  1968;  M.S.,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  1972,  1977. 

Clyde  R.  Naylor  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
(1964)  BES.  MS  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1962;  Registered  Engineer,  Utah,  1964. 

•Jay  H.  Naylor  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation  Edu- 
cation (1961)  B.S.,  M.S  ,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1958,  1959;  Ed.D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1973 

Doiwld  K.  Nelson  Professor  of  Library  Science;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Library  (1961)  BS  .  Utah  State  University. 
1938,  MBA,  University  of  Denver,  1949 

*George  Edward  Nelson  Associate  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Education  (1968)  B  S  .  MS  ,  University  of  Utah. 
1965,  1966;  Ed  D  ,  Arizona  Slate  University.  1968 

•Glen  T.  Nelson  Professor  of  Economics  (1954)  BS  . 
MS  .  Utah  State  University.  1942.  1948;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  1950 

•H.  Mark  Nelson  Professor  of  Physics  (1959)  BS. 
MS  ,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1953,  1954;  Ph  D  . 
Harvard  University,  1960 

•K.  LeRoi  Nelson  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1956)  BS., 
Utah  State  University,  1948;  PhD,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 1952 

'Marvin  N.  Nelson  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1959)  B.S..  MS,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1951,  1961 

•SheMon  D.  Nelson  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
(1972)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University  1967;  PhD, 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  1971 

Jay  S.  NewHI  instructor  in  Technology  (1976)  BS, 
MIE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969,  1973 

*Partey  W.  Newman  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy (1966)  BS,  MS,  Utah  State  University,  1950 
1951;  Ph  D  ,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1954 

•ReJd  N.  Nibley  Professor  of  Music  (1969)  BFA.  M.A.. 
University  of  Utah,  1950.  1953,  DMA.  University  of 
Michigan.  1964 

Frad  K.  Nielsen  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1956) 
BA  ,  M  A  .  Harvard  University    1954,  1955 

Loma  R.  Nielsen  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1961) 
BA  ,  MA,  Brigham  Yoong  University,  1956,  1962 

Eve  NIelson  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1949)  BS,  Utah  State  University,  1945;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  1959 

•Howard  C.  Nielsen  Professor  of  Statistics;  Director 


Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research  (1957) 
BS ,  University  of  Utah,  1947,  MS.  University  of 
Oregon,  1949,  MBA,  PhD,  Stanford  University, 
1956,  1958 

•Dale  LeRoy  NIsh  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
(1967)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1957, 
1958,  Ed  D  .  Washington  State  University.  1967 

John  D.  Nixon  instructor  in  Library  Scence  (1961) 
BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  1961 

•Quenlin  R.  Nordgren  Professor  of  Musjc  (1955)  8^  , 
M  A  ,  Brigham  Young  Unrversrty.  1942.  1950.  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1955 

•Francis  R.  Nordmeyer  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry (1972)  B  A  Wabash  College,  1961.  M.A..  Wes- 
leyan  University.  1964,  PhD.,  Stanford  University, 
1967 

•Theodore  A.  Norman  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
puter Science  (1969)  BS  ,  University  of  Utah,  1962; 
MS,  Ph  D  .  Washington  State  University.  1968, 
1970 

•James  A.  North  Professor  of  Microbiology  (1965) 
BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1960; 
Ph  D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1964 

Don  E.  Norton,  Jr.  Instructor  m  English  (1967)  BA, 
M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1961 

•Monte  S.  Nyman  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scripture  (1966)  BS  ,  MS..  Utah  State  University, 
1952,  1958;  Ed.D  ,  Bngham  Young  University   1965 

•Keith  R.  Oakes  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tralion  (1972)  BS  .  MS  .  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege 1940  1948,  EdD.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 1954 

•Clinton  l_  Oaks  Professor  of  Business  Management 
(1957)  B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948.  MBA. 
Ph  D  .  Stanford  University.  1950.  1955 

Dallln  H.  Oaks  University  President;  Professor  of  Law 
(1971)  BA,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954;  JD. 
University  of  Chicago.  1957. 

•HaroW  Rasmus  Oaks  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
and  Cinematic  Arts  (1970)  B.A..  MA.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1960.  1962:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1964 

Richard  Stanley  Ohran  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Science  (1970)  BSEE,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1968 

Annette  B.  Olsen  instructor  in  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1975)  BS ,  Bngham  Young 
University,  1968 

•Burton  K.  Olsen  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation 
Education  (1965)  BS  ,  MS  ,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1963,  1964;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1969 

Randy  J.  Olsen  instructor  in  Library  Science  (1972) 
BA,  Utah  State  University.  1971,  MLS,  Bngham 
Young  University,  1973 

Ernest  l_  Olson  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Direc- 
tor of  Unrversity  Press  (1953)  BA.  MA.  Unrversity 
of  Utah.  1948.  1949 

Mel  Jay  Otson  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1970) 
B  S  .  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1970 

•Tarrence  D.  Olson  Associate  Professor  of  ChiKj  De- 
velopment and  Family  Relationships  (1974)  BS. 
MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1967  1969;  PhD. 
Florida  State  University.  1972 

Joan  V.  O'NIon  Instructor  in  Food  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion (1974)  BS,  California  State  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, 1970;  MPH,  University  of  California,  Los  Angel- 
es. 1972 

•John  E.  Ord  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (1957)  BS.  Utah  State  University.  1940,  MS,. 
University  of  Utah,  1949,  Ed  0  ,  Stanford  University. 
1958 

•Leon  E.  Orme  Professor  of  Animal  Science  (1969) 
BS,  Utah  State  University.  1953,  MS,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1955,  PhD,  Michigan  State  University. 
1958 

•Bryce  B.  Often  Professor  of  Accounting  (1961)  BS. 
Bngham  Young  University,  1951,  MBA,  Unive-sity  of 
Oregon.  1957.  DBA.  Unrversrty  of  Washmglon.  1962 

VIrgus  C.  OstMme  Associate  Professor  of  Indian  Edu- 
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cation    and    English    (1964)    B.A.,    M.S.,    Brigham 

Young  University,   1950.   1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Utah,  1975. 
•J.  Bevan  OM  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1960)  B.S.,  M.S., 

Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1 959. 
Leaun  G.  Otten  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 

and   Doctrine  (1972)   B.S.,   M.Ed.,   Brigham   Young 

University,  1959,  1965. 
Francis  Richard  Otto  Professor  of  Linguistics  (1975) 

B.A.,    Baldwin-Wallace   College,    1958;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1960,  1966. 
*Glen  F.  Ovard  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 

(1959)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949, 

1954;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1959. 
Richard  M.  Oveson  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

(1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  MPA, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1965,  1969. 

George  W.  Pace  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1970)  B.A.,  DRE,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1961,  1976;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1963. 

Ronald  T.  Pace  Instructor  in  Animal  Science  (1961) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1958. 

Melvin  Deloy  Pack  Instructor  in  Classical  Language 
(1974)  B.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
1964;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973. 

Dennis  Jay  Packard  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
(1974)  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1968,  1974. 

•Thane  J.  Packer  Professor  of  Youth  Leadership 
(1959)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1939;  M.S.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1974. 

*E.  Paul  Palmer  Professor  of  Physics  (1966)  B.A.. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1956. 

Gary  K.  Palmer  Instructor  in  Recreation  Education 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.R.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1966.  1967. 

Glen  O.  Palmer  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
(1964)  B.S.,  M.Acctg.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1961,  1963;  CPA,  State  of  New  Mexico,  1963. 

*Spencer  J.  Palmer  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1962)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1952;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1959, 
1964. 

'Robert  Lynn  Park  Professor  of  Animal  Science  (1965) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Ph.D  , 
Cornell  University,  1958,  1962. 

*Wllllam  L.  Park  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

(1977)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1963. 

Douglas  H.  Parker  Professor  of  Law  (1975)  B.A.,  J.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1950,  1952 

Robert  E.  Parsons  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
Scripture  (1964)  B.S  ,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1954,  1957. 

'Robert  Joseph  Parsons  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics; Director  of  Research  Survey  Center  (1970) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Ytjung  University,  1964,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Riverside,  1971, 

*Roi>ert  C.  Patch  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture  (1959) 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico.  1945;  M.Th.,  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1964. 

John  R.  Patrick,  Captain,  USAF  Assistant  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Studies  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1968,  1970. 

*Edward  G.  Paul  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
(1964)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1958,  1962. 

David  L.  Paulsen  Instructor  in  Philosophy  (1973)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  J.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1975, 

'Monroe  J.  Paxman  Professor  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Justice  Administration  (1973)  J.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1949. 

'Ernest  B.  Paxson,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Science  (1969)  B.A.,  B.S.,  Rice  Uni- 
versity, 1957,  1958;  MS.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 
1959,  1963. 

•I.  Reed  Payne  Professor  of  Psychology  (1964)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1958,  1963. 


Wayne  E.  Pearce  Instructor  in  Business  Management; 
Tennis  Coach  (1963)  B.S.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah, 
1960,  1961. 

Dale  Francis  Pearson  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
(1970)  B.S,,  MSW,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1959. 

'Darhl  M.  Pedersen  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962) 
BS.,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957.  1958; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 

•Larry  H.  Peer  Associate  Professor  of  Humanities  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1963,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1969. 

George  W.  Perkins  Assistant  Professor  of  Japanese 
(1975)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967,  1977. 

•Keith  Wayne  Perkins  Assistant  Professor  of  Church 
History  (1975)  B,A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1959; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970,  1973. 

•Devem  J.  Perry  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Edu- 
cation (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1958,  1962;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1968. 

•Betty  J.  Petersen  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Education  (1963)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1950; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1960,  1971. 

Brent  I.  Petersen  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
B.A.,  MA,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968.  1975. 

•Melvin  J.  Petersen  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1964)  B.S..  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1948,  1955,  1964. 

•Morris  S.  Petersen  Professor  of  Geology  (1966)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955.  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1962. 

Ray  A.  Petersen  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Sciences 
(1960)  B.S.,  M.H.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1960,  1965. 

•Brent  D.  Peterson  Associate  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications (1972)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University.  1970. 

•Elwood  R.  Peterson  Associate  Professor  of  Education- 
al Psychology  and  Career  Education;  Director,  Ca- 
reer Education  (1964)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1957,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, 1969. 

•Evan  T.  Peterson  Professor  of  Sociology  (1959)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1953;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Michigan,  1959. 

•H.  DonI  Peterson  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture  (1964) 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954.  1960; 
Ed.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1965. 

•John  M.  Peterson  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1965) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1961,  1964, 
1965. 

Kay  H.  Peterson  Instructor  in  Microbiology  (1977)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1958 

Randall  T.  Peterson  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1972)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968; 
J.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1972. 

•Robert  Douglas  Phillips  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
(1966)  8, A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964,  1972. 

•W.  Revell  Phillips  Professor  of  Geology  (1957)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1950,  1951.  1954. 

Ethel  C.  Phlpps  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1972) 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1966;  MLS,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1972. 

•Paul  Brewer  Pixton  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(1974)  B.A.,  MA.,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1972. 

•Paul  C.  Pollel  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1963) 
B.M.,  University  of  Utah,  1961;  M.M.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University, 
1975. 

J.  Perry  Poison  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Edu- 
cation (1952)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1947, 
1952;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1961. 

•James  H.  Polve  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Science  (1969)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1948;  M.S., 
Princeton  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, 1966. 

Albert  W.  Pope  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Education 
and  Mathematics  (1970)  A.B.,  San  Diego  State  Col- 
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.o.fSfJ^     ■  '^^'^  ■  Brigham  Young  Unrverslty,  1967 
Bill  J.  Pope  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  (1958) 
BS..  University  of  Utah,  1947:  M.S..  Ph  D    Universrtv 
of  Washington,  1948.  1959. 

*Clayne   L.   Pope  Associate   Professor   of   Economics 
(1970)  BA,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965    MA 
PhD  ,  University  of  Chicago,  1968.  1972. 

Elizabeth  Pope  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1971) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1943:  MLS  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  1971. 

•Karl  Theodore  Pope  Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts 
(1966)  BA  .  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University  1962 
1964,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University.  1966. 

*Blalne  R.  Porter  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships,  Dean  of  College  of  Family  Liv- 
ing (1955)  B.S.,  MA,  Brigham  Young  University 
1947,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1952. 

*Lawrence  Cardon  Porter  Associate  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Doctrine  (1970)  BS  Utah  State 
University,  1957:  M  A  ,  PhD.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1966.  1971. 

Lorll  Kent  Porter  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1976) 
BS  .  MS  .  University  of  Utah,  1969.  1971:  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Southern  California.  1972 

William  C.  Porter  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications (1972)  BA.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1961:   MA.    University  of  California.   Los  Angeles! 

Delia  N.  Pottberg  Assistant  Professor  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1970)  BS,  Brigham  Young  University 
1954;  M.A  ,  Adams  State  College.  1963.  Ph  D  Flor- 
ida Southern  College.  1976 
'Richard  Carl  Poulsen  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1975)  B.A  .  M  A  ,  PhD  .  University  of  Utah.  1969 
1971.  1975 

Timothy  J.  Power*  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1975)  BS  .  University  of  Montana,  1968;  M.A..  San 
Jose  State  College,  1973 

•E.  Harrison  Powley  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1969)  B.M  .  MA.  PhD  ,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
1965.  1968.  1974 

*David  Heber  Pratt  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1966) 
B.A..  MA.  Brigham  Young  University,  1963,  1969; 
Ph  D  ,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1975 

•Alvln  Harold  Price  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Relationships  (1966)  B.S.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1960,  M.A..  PhD..  University 
of  Minnesota.  1963,  1966 

•B.  Michael  Pritchett  Associate  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics (1969)  BS .  Brigham  Young  University.  1955 
MS  ,  Ph  D  ,  Purdue  University,  1967,  1969. 

Clyde  Lee  Pritchett  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1967)  BS,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1962 

*Eldon  H.  Puckett  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1965)  BA,  Ed  D  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1949.  1967 

Gary  D.  Pulllne  instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1976) 
BA  .  MA    Brigham  Young  University.  1969.  1975 

LaJean  Purcell  instructor  in  Library  Science  (1976) 
B  A  .  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1973.  1974 

Victor  W.  Purdy  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  and  In- 
formation Sciences  (1954)  B  S  .  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1952.  M  S  .  Columbia  University.  1957 

*Louls  H.  QuackenlNJsh  Associate  Professor  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Languages  (1970)  B.A..  MA.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1965,  1967;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  1970. 

•D.  Michael  Quinn  (1976)  BA  .  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1968;  MA.  University  of  Utah.  1973:  M.Ph.. 
Ph  D  .  Yale  University.  1975.  1976. 

Lonleda  E.  Rae  Instructor  in  Nursing  (1974)  BS.  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  1972.  'MS.  University  of  Utah. 
1974 

John  C.  Ralner,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation (1971)  B  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1966 

Emeet  Max  Raitor  Instructor  in  Technology  (1969) 
BS  ,  MS  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1975. 

Thomas  John  Ramage  instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1973)  B  S  .  M  S  ,  Utah  State  University,  1957.  1962 

'Myriam  Ramsey  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  (1975) 


B.A.,  MA..  Georgia  State  University.  1970.  1973 
Ph  D  .  University  of  North  Carolina.  1975 
•Boyd  Clyde  Randall  Associate  Professor  of  Account- 
ing (1974)  B  S  .  J  D  .  MBA.  University  of  Utah.  1965 
1967.  1968.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1972 
*Davld  Max  Randall  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1970)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1965.  MM.. 
University  of  Indiana,  1967;  DMA,  University  of  Iowa 
1970  ' 

•S.    Nell   Rasband   Associate   Professor   of   Physics 

(1972)  B  A  ,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1964,  1969 
•Carolyn  J.  Rasmus  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1972)  BS,  M  Ed  ,  Bowling  Green  State 
University.   1959,   1966;  Ed  D  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1973 
•Dennis  F.  Rasmussen  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy (1970)  BS,  University  of  Utah,    1966;  M  Phil 
Ph  D  ,  Yale  University.  1968.  1970 
•Ellis  T.  Rasmussen  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture: 
Dean  of  College  of  Religious  Instruction  (1951)  B.S., 
MA,  PhD,  Brigham  Young  University    1942    1951 
1967 
Thomas  L  Raty  Assistant  Professor  of  An  (1963)  BS., 

MS  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1950.  1961. 
Mildred  T.  Ravsten  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1973)  BA.  MCH.  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1952.  1971 
Susan  E.  Ream  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1961) 
B  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1953.  M  A  .  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  College.  1958. 
Howard  T.  Reld  Professor  of  Career  Education  (1953) 
B  A  .  Brigham  Young  University,   1940;  MS  ,  Ed.O.. 
University  of  Southern  California.  1947.  1949. 
Ernest  F.  Relmschussel  Associate  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture (1942)  BA  ,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University 
1940,  1951 
•Alvln  C.  Rencher  Professor  of  Statistics  (1963)  BS. 
MA.  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1962,  Ph.D., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1968 
•Noel  Beldon  Reynolds  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy (1970)  BA,   Brigham  Young  University,   1967, 
MA,  Ph  D    Harvard  University,  1968,  1971 
•ReuiMn  Ward  Rt>ees  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1973)  BS.  University  of  Utah.   1967.  PhD.  Colo- 
rado Slate  Unr\/ersity.  1971 
•RonaM  L.  Rhodes  Associate  Professor  of  HeaHh  Sci- 
ences  (1962)   BS    Elmhurst   College.    1957;   MS.. 
Brigham   Young   University.    1962;   PhD..   Oregon 
State  University.  1971 
•Owen  S.  Rich  Professor  of  Communications  (1950) 
BS  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1950;  M  A  .  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  1953,  Ed  D  ,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  1963 
•Dale  O.  Richards  Professor  of  Statistics  (1963)  BS.. 
Utah  Stale  University.  1950.  MS.  PhD.  Iowa  State 
University,  1957.  1963 
Jed   J.    Rlcltardson   Associate    Professor   of   Commu- 
nications (1955)   BS,   MS,    Utah  State   University. 
1950,  1955 
Norma   Richardson   Assistant   Professor   of   Nursing 
(1967)   BS,    University   of   Utah,    1956,    MA,    New 
York  University,  1966 
•Dean  RIckenbach  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
(1963)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1954,  MS. 
Stanford  University,   1957;  PhD.,  Indiana  University. 
1963 
•EMIn    Ricks   Professor   of   Ancient   Scripture   (1949) 
BS,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1941,  MA.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  1949.  Ph  D  .  Dropsie  Col- 
lege, 1970 
•Chauncey  C.  RMdIe  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Assist- 
ant Academic  Vce  President— Graduate  Studies  and 
Curriculum  (1952)  BS,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity. 
1947,  M  A  ,  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.  1951,  1958 
Lena  B.  Riddle  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1971) 
BS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1969,  MS.  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1971 
Tad  E.  RMenhour  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1959) 

B  A    MA,  Brigham  Young  University    1957,  1960 
•J.  Keith  RIgby  Professor  of  Geology  (1953)  BS  .  MS  . 
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Brigham  Young  University.  1948,  1949;  Ph.D..  Co- 
lumbia University,  1952. 

W.  Dean  RIgby  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian  Education 
and  English  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1953,  1970, 

*Rob«i1  E.  RIggs  Professor  of  Law^  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A.. 
LLB.  University  of  Arizona,  1951,  1953,  1963; 
PhD,,  University  of  Illinois,  1955. 

'Donald  H.  RIpplinger  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1975)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1954;  M.A.. 
PhD,,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1968. 

♦J.  Bonner  Ritchie  Associate  Professor  of  Organiza- 
tional Behavior  (1973)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1960,  1967. 

Marvin  Roberson  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1966)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957;  M.S., 
Stanford  University,  1963. 

John  S.  Robertson  Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics 
(1977)  B.A..  MA..  Brigham  Young  University,  1967, 
1970;  Ph.D..  Harvard  University.  1976. 

Russell  Clark  Robertson  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Science  (1973)  B.A,.  University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, 1949;  MLS,  University  of  Illinois,  1960. 

*Roland  K.  Robins  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1977)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State  University,  1952. 

Burton  W.  Robinson  Counselor  in  Counseling  Center; 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Career  Education 
(1955)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1954. 

*Donald  W.  Robinson  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1956) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1956. 

•Paul  Wm.  Robinson  Associate  Professor  of  Psycholo- 
gy (1969)  B.S..  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1965, 
1967. 

•Phlleon  B.  Robinson  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Con- 
tinuing Education;  Assistant  Dean.  Continuing  Educa- 
tion (1959)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1945; 
MBA,  Northwestern  University,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  1970. 

Clarence  F.  Robison  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences; Head  Track  Coach  (1948)  B.S,,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1954, 

*Clayne  W.  Robison  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
(1973)  B,A,.  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962, 
1971;  JS,,  Harvard  University,  1965;  M,  Music, 
DMA,  University  of  Washington,  1971,  1973, 

E.  Doyle  Robison  Director  of  Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management  (1976)  B,A,,  Brigham  Young  University; 
1952;  MS.,  New  York  University.  1952. 

*Laren  R.  Robison  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Horti- 
culture (1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1958,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1962. 

•J.  Keith  Rogers  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  Education  (1971)  A. A,.  Dixie  College, 
1957;  B,S,,  M,Ed,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959, 
1963;  Ph,D,,  Michigan  State  University,  1971, 

•R.  Max  Rogers  Professor  of  German;  Associate  Dean 
of  College  of  Humanities  (1945)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1940,  1942;  PhD,,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1951. 

Thomas  F.  Rogers  Professor  of  Russian  (1969)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1955,  MA,,  Yale  University,  1962; 
Ph,b,,  Georgetown  University,  1968, 

*Norma  Rohde  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology; 
Counselor,  Reference  Group  Chairman  (1965)  B  A,. 
University  of  Utah,  1949;  MA,,  Columbia  University, 
1958;  Ed.D,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965. 

Berta  C.  Roland  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1977) 
BSN,  University  of  Alabama,  1975;  MSN,  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  1976. 

*Boyd  C.  Rollins  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1963)  B.S..  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1953;  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1958; 
Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1961, 

•Leslie  McKay  Rollins  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Sciences  (1962)  BS,,  MS,,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1961,  1962;  Ph.D..  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

•Ralph  L.  Rollins  Professor  of  Civil  Engineenng  (1956) 


B.S,.  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1941,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1954;  Registered  Engineer, 
Utah,  1958,  Nevada,  1967, 

•Marshall  B.  Romney  Assistant  Professor  of  Account- 
ing (1977)  BS,,  MA.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1971,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1977. 

Keith  L.  Roos  Assistant  Professor  of  German  (1968) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University. 
1968. 

•Harold  E.  Rosen  Professor  of  Spanish  (1963)  B.A., 
M.A,.  Brigham  Young  University.  1954,  1959;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1968. 

Gary  L.  Roslne  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1970)  BFA, 
University  of  Utah,  1964;  MFA,  Columbia  University, 
1967. 

•Elmo  S.  Roundy  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953, 
1956;  EdO.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
1965. 

Claudia  J.  Hyatt  Rowley  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1968)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973. 

E.  Dennis  Rowley  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1973)  B.A.  University  of  Colorado.  1965;  M.A., 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1970. 

Richard  T.  Rowley  Assistant  Professor  of  Continuing 
Education;  Administrator,  Salt  Lake  Center,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  (1969)  BS,,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1954;  M.S.,  Ed.D,,  Utah  State  University, 
1964,  1970. 

•Samuel  R.  Rushlorth  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
(1970)  B.S.,  Weber  State  College,  1966;  M.S..  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1970 

Patricia  Rushton  Instructor  in  Nursing  (1977)  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1971,  M.S..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1977, 

•Richard  D.  Sagers  Professor  of  Microbiology  (1958) 
BS.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958. 

•Richard  D.  Salazar  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1958,  1963;  PhD,,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 

Clyde  D.  Sandgren  Office  of  General  Counsel  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  (1954)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1937;  LL.B.,  J.D.,  St.  John's  University. 
1939,  1968, 

•Francis  Santiago  Assistant  Professor  of  Continuing 
Education;  Chairman,  Evening  Classes  in  Division  of 
Continuing  Education;  Division  Coordinator  of  Latin 
American  Programs  (1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1961,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State 
University,  1970, 

•David  H.  Sargent  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1976) 
B.A.,  MA,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1968; 
M,  Mus.,  DMA,  University  of  Illinois,  1969,  1975. 

•Ronald  L.  Schlll  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Management  (1970)  B.S.,  MBA.  University  of  Utah, 
1962,  1963;  Graduate  School  of  Management  and 
Business,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1971. 

•Alice  M.  Schmidt  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1965)  BS,.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964. 

•A.  Lynn  Scoresby  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Relationships  (1970)  B.S.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1965,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1969. 

Hollis  Scott  Instructor  in  Library  Science;  Archivist,  Uni- 
versity Archives  (1970)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1949. 

Douglas  H.  Scovli  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1976)  B.A,  University  of  Pacific,  1952;  M.A..  San 
Jose  State.  1960. 

Don  L.  Searle  Instructor  in  Communications  (1973) 
B.A.,  M.A,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1970. 

•June  Searle  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1961) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1974. 

•Rok>ert  E.  Seegmllier  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1972)  B.S,,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1967; 
Ph.D..  McGIII  University,  1970. 

•John  F.  A.  Seggar  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
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(1966)  BS..  Bngham  Young  Umversily.  1962.  MA 
PhD  .  University  of  Kentucky,  1964.  1968 

*Klaus-Mlcha«l  Salbt  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(1970)  BA,  MA.  University  of  Uan,  1965.  1968. 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Oregon.  1974. 

*Donald  D.  Sh«w  Professor  of  Health)  Sciences:  Assist- 
ant Dean  of  College  of  Physical  Education  (1959) 
BA  .  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1957.  1961; 
Ed  D  .  Oregon  State  University.  1965. 

Le«  M.  Shepherd  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation (1971)  8  8  .  Utah  State  University.  1959:  MIE. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1971 

'Dorothy  M.  Shields  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  and 
Infornnation  Sciences  (1974)  BA.,  Muskingum  Col- 
lege. 1952,  MSLS.  Western  Reserve  University.  1964 

•L  Grant  Shields  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture (1970)  8  A  ,  MRE,  DRE.  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1949    1968,  1976 

'Lyman  S.  Shreeve,  Sr.  Professor  of  Spanish  (1965) 
B.A..  MA  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1950: 
PhD  ,  Interamerican  University,  Mexico,  1970. 

•E.  Gene  Shumway  Professor  of  Sociology  (1975)  B  S  , 
Brigham  Young  University.  1951.  MSW,  University  of 
Utah.  1953:  DSW.  Case  Western  Resen/e  University. 
1969 

*Lany  V.  Shumway  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities. 
Japanese,  and  Musicology  (1975)  BA.  Brigham 
Young  University,  1960:  M.A..  Seton  Hall  University, 
1964;  PhD  .  University  of  Washington.  1974 

•R.  Phil  Shumway  Professor  of  Animal  Science  (1949) 
BS.,  Utah  State  University,  1947:  MS,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1949.  Ph  D  ,  Utah  State  University.  1959 

*R.  Wayne  Shute  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  (1974)  BS  ,  M  Ed  .  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1955,  1959:  Ed.D  ,  University  of  Southern 
California.  1964 

Alton  E.  SIgman  Supervisor.  Adult  Courses  and  Confer- 
ences. Special  Courses  and  Conferences  (1970) 
B.A..  MR  Ed..  Brigham  Young  University.  1969. 
1973 

•L.  Jay  Silvester  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1969)  BS.,  MS  .  Utah  State  University,  1959. 
1971:  Ed  D  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1976 

Elbert  R.  Simmons  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1956)  BS.  Utah  State  University.  1941:  M.A.,  State 
Unrversity  of  Iowa    1943 

*Val  Eugene  Simmons  Associate  Professor  of  Tech- 
nology (1960)  BS  ,  Unrirersity  of  Utah.  1964,  M.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1967:  PhD.  Utah  State 
University.  1970 

John  W.  SIpherd  Assistant  Professor  of  interior  Envi- 
ronment (1976)  BS.  Utah  State  University.  1962: 
MA.,  California  State.  Los  Angeles.  1964 

•R.  Vencll  Skarda,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics (1965)  BA  .  Pomona  College.  1961,  MS. 
PhD  ,  California  Institute  of  Technology.  1964.  1965. 

*Rulon  D.  Skinner  Associate  Professor  of  Youth  Lead- 
ership (1969)  BA  ,  MA.  Brigham  Young  University, 
1954,  1971 

•Kari  M.  Skousen  Professor  of  Accounting  (1958)  BS  . 
M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1944,  1957:  CPA, 
Utah,  1957:  Ph  D.,  Michigan  State  University.  1962. 

•K.  Fred  Skousen  Professor  of  Accounting  (1970) 
BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1965.  MAS,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Illinois.  1966.  1968,  CPA,  Utah,  1968 

W.   Cleon   Skousen  Professor   of   Ancient  Scripture 

(1967)  J  D  ,  George  Washington  University,  1940. 

J.  KeMh  Slade  Associate  Professor  of  French  (1963) 
BA,  University  of  Arizona.  1959.  M.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1960 

Arthur  D.  Slater  Associate  Professor  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion: Personal  and  Career  Sen/ice  (Intake)  (1956) 
BS  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1948.  MSW.  Tulane 
University.  1950. 

BUI  G.  Slater  instructor  in  Library  Science  (1970)  B  A  . 
MLS.  Bngham  Young  University.  1969.  1975 

Kathleen  Slaugh  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion (1970)  BS,  MS.  Utah  State  University,  1968. 
1970 

*Rotoert  H.  Slover  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence  (1965)   BA,    University   of   Oklahoma.    1935, 


MA,  Ph  D  ,  Harvard  University,  1948.  1950 

'Merrill  J.  Smart  Associate  Professor  of  Technotogy 
(1967)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1959:  MS.. 
University  of  Utah.  1962 

*Bruce  NephI  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
(1974)  BS.  MS.  University  of  Utah.  1959.  1962; 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Washington.  1964 

Carol  T.  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1949)  BA  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1940.  MS.. 
University  of  Southern  California.  1962 

'Gary  Richard  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Education  (1969)  BA  .  M  A  ,  Idaho  State  Universrty. 
1954,  1959,  Ed  D  ,  University  of  Idaho,  1969 

'Harokl  T.  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Edu- 
cation (1963)  BA,  MA,  Colorado  State  Colleoe. 
1958,  1959:  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  Unrversity,  1967; 
CAM,  1974 

'Howard  Duane  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Zook)gy 
(1969)  BS,  MS,  Bngham  Young  University,  1963. 
1966:  PhD.  University  of  Illinois.  1969 

'Jay  M.  SmKh,  Jr.  Professor  of  Accounting  (1971) 
BS ,  MS.  Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1953,  1960: 
Ph  D  .  Stanford  University.  1965:  CPA.  Utah  1958 

•Kay  H.  Smith  Professor  of  Psychology  (1961)  B.A.. 
MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1957.  1958:  Ph.D.. 
Wayne  State  University.  1962 

Keith  L.  SmKh  Assistant  Professor  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation: Administrator  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Graduate  Program.  BYU-Salt  Lake  Center.  Division 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Programs  (1962)  BS.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1949:  M.A..  Ph  D..  Brigham  Young 
University,  1968.  1972 

'LaMont  Wood  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science  (1970)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1960.  MS.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962:  PhD. 
West  Virginia  University.  1970 

Marlon  K.  Smith  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1964) 
BA  .  M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1961.  1966 

'Marvin  A.  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1966)  B  $.. 
Utah  State  University.  1960.  MS.  PhD.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1962.  1966 

Milton   E.   Smith   Instructor   in   Business   Management 

(1966)  BA.  MBA,  University  of  Utah,   1951,   1961; 
CPCU,  1973 

Murray  F.  Smith  Professor  of  German  (1962)  B  A..  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  1956,  MA.  PhD.  University  of 
Southern  California.  1961.  1967 

'Nathan  M.  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1967)  BS.  Eastern  Oregon  College.  1961. 
MS  .  Oregon  State  College.  1965:  MLS,  Ph  D  ,  Bng- 
ham Young  University,  1969.  1972. 

'Oliver  R.  Smith  Professor  of  Communications  (1938) 
BA  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1938:  Ph  D  .  State 
University  of  Iowa.  1951 

'Ralph  B.  Smith  Professor  of  Educational  Admins- 
tration;  Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Education 
(1963)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1943:  MA, 
University  of  Southern  California.  1947;  Ed.D  .  Brig- 
ham Young  University.  1962 

Robert   Bailey  Smith  Assistant   Professor   of   Music 

(1967)  BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  University,  1957. 
1967 

'Robert  J.  Smith  Professor  of  Accounting,  Associate 
Academic  Vice-President  (1949)  BS,  Bngham 
Young  University.  1948.  MBA,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 1949.  CPA.  Illinois,  1949:  CPA,  Utah.  1950. 
DBA.  Indiana  University,  1957 

'Wlltord  E.  Smith  Professor  of  Socwksgy  (1948)  8  A  . 
University  of  Utah.  1943:  MA.  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity   1948,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Washington.  1952 

'L  Douglas  Smoot  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
Dean  of  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology (1967)  BS.  BES.  Brigham  Young  University. 

1957.  1957.  MS.  PhD.  University  of  Washington. 

1958.  1960 

'DonaM  Ray  Snow  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1969) 
8  A  BSME  University  of  Utah,  1959,  1959,  MSME, 
M  S    Ph  D  .  Stanford  Universitv    I960    1962.  1965 

'Glen  Gardner  Snow  Associate  Professor  of  Instruc- 
tional Science  (1969)  BS.  M  Ed.,  Bngham  Young 
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University,  1950,  1959;  Ph  D.,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, 1969. 
•Karl  Nelson  Snow,  Jr.  Professor  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration (1969)  B.S.,  Brigtiam  Young  University,  1956; 
M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1958;  MPA,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1965;  DPA.  University  of 
Southern  California,  1972. 
*Rlchard  L.  Snow  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1957)  B.S 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1953.  1957. 
Emory  O.  Sonderegger  Assistant  Professor  of  Account- 
ing  (1960)   as.,    M.S.,    Brigham   Young   University, 
1956,  1957;  CPA,  Utah,  1963. 
*Sleven  P.  Sondrup  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1973)  B.A.,  University  of 
Utah.   1968;  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   Harvard  University,   1969 
1974. 
•A.  Don  Sorensen  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (1970)  B.S  ,  Utah  State  University,  1960;  MA., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962,  1965. 
*David  M.  Sorensen  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Career  Education;  Director,  Personal  and  Ca- 
reer Assistance  Programs;  Assistant  Dean  of  Student 
Life  (1969)  BA.,   Brigham  Young  University,    1961; 
Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard  University,  1962,  1970 
John  L.  Sorenson  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  So- 
ciology (1971)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1951,  1952;  M.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952;   Ph.D.,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles, 
1961. 
Philip  J.  Sparlano  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  (1971) 
B.A.,   Utica   College   of  Syracuse   University,    1962; 
M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1965. 
Walter  H.  Speldel  Professor  of  German  (1963)  Abitur, 
Germany,  1940;  State  Examination,  Germany,  1948; 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,   1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1963. 
Berkley  A.  Spencer  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
(1969)  B.A.,  MA,.  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1962;  Ph  D.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 
Robert  W.  Spencer  Associate  Professor  of  Special  Edu- 
cation;   Dean    of   Admissions   and   Records   (1970) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1963,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971. 
•Robert  F.  Stahmann  Professor  of  Child  Development 
and   Family   Relationships   (1975)   B.A..    Macalester 
College,  1963;  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1967. 
♦John  Stephen  Staley  Professor  of  Sociology  (1969) 
BA.,  M.A.,  St    Vincent  College.   1938.   1939;  M.A,. 
Catholic  University  of  America.  1950;  Ph.D..  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  1960. 
•Melvin  J.  Stanford  Professor  of  Business  Management 
(1968)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957;  MBA,  Har- 
vard University,   1963;  CPA  Utah,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1968, 
•Eric  G.  Stephan  Professor  of  Communications  (1968) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961;  M.A.,  Indiana 
University.  1963;  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles,  1969 
•Kent  G.  Stephens  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  (1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity,   1960;    M.Ed.,    Midwestern    University,    1963; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1972 
•Dale  John  Stevens  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Indiana  University,  1963;  Ph.D..  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles.  1969. 
J.  Grant  Stevenson  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory and  Doctrine  (1964)  B.S..  MA,.  Brigham  Young 
University,  1953,  1955. 
David   Michael   Stewart   Instructor    in    History   (1970) 
B.A.,   M.A.,   University  of  Utah,    1964.    1968;  Ph.D.. 
Wayne  State  University,  1974, 
•David  V.  Stimpson  Professor  of  Psychology  (1964) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  1964. 
•Keith  H.  Stirling  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  and  In- 
formation   Sciences    (1972)    B.S..    M.S.,    Brigham 
Young  University,  1964,  1966. 
•Ted   D.   Stoddard   Professor   of   Business    Education 


(1969)  B.S,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962 
1963;  Ed.D,,  Arizona  State  University,  1967. 
•Gordon  E.  Stokes  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 
Science   (1973)   B.S.,   Brigham  Young   University 
1961;  M.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1969. 
Dee  Leon  Storrs  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
(1957)  B.S,,  Brigham  Young  University,   1953;  M.S., 
University  of  Washington.  1957. 
•G.  Fred  Streuling  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
(1976)  B.A..  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1963, 
1964;  Ph.D..  University  of  lovi/a,  1971. 
•William  J.  Strong  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1967)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloav. 
1964.  ^ 

Darrell  W.  Stubbs  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1962) 
B.M  ,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1949;  M.M.,  Indiana 
University,  1952;  DMA,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 1966. 
•Howard  C.   Stutz  Professor  of  Botany  (1953)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1951;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1956. 
•Floyd   Sucher   Professor   of    Elementary   Education 
(1964)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954;  M.A., 
Los  Angeles  State  College,   1957;  Ed.D.,  Colorado 
State  College,  1963. 
Kenneth  Rush  Sumpter  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian 
Education  and  English  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1964,  1969. 
•Albert   D.   Swensen   Professor   of   Chemistry   (1947) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937,  1938; 
Ph.D..  Louisiana  State  University.  1941. 
Max  W.  Swenson  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Doctrine;   International  Student  Adviser  (1971) 
B.S.,  MRE.  Brigham  Young  University.  1955.  1967. 
Al  W.  Switzler  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Educa- 
tion (1977)  B.A..   Brigham  Young  University.   1971; 
M.A..  University  of  Kentucky,  1973. 
Fred  Y.   TakasakI  Assistant   Professor  of  Art   (1961) 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1958. 
Elvln  R.  Tanner  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and   Family  Relationships;   Counselor,   Per- 
sonal Development  Center  (1970)  B.A.,   Brigham 
Young   University,    1963;   MSW,   University  of  Utah, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969. 
Norman   C.   TartMx   Assistant    Professor   of   Commu- 
nications (1960)  BS.,  University  of  Utah,  1955;  M.S.. 
Syracuse  University,  1956. 
Kenneth  R.  Tarr  Assistant  Professor  of  French  (1964) 

B.A..  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1965. 
Charles  D.  Tate,  Jr.  Professor  of  English  (1960)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1954.  1958;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  1 966. 
•George  S.  Tate  Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1974)  B.A..  M.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1969.  1970;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 1974. 
•Barbara  J.  Taylor  Associate  Professor  of  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Family  Relationships  (1957)  B.S..  M.S.. 
Ph.D..  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960,  1971, 
•Dale  H.  Taylor  Professor  of  Accounting  (1963)  B  A,', 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,   1951,  1953;  CPA, 
Illinois,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1963. 
Hal  L.  Taylor  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  Scripture 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951, 
1962. 
•James  S.  Taylor  Professor  of  Spanish  (1962)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1967. 
John  Robin  Taylor  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1970)  B.S.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965,  1968. 
Keith  L.  Taylor  Assistant  Professor  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation; Administrator  of  Noncredit  Programs  at  BYU- 
Salt  Lake  Center  (1964)  B.S.,   University  of  Utah, 
1947;  M.A,  University  of  Hawaii,   1950;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1971. 
•Stanley  A.  Taylor  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (1968)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959; 
MALD,  Ph.D.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diploma- 
cy, 1961,  1968 
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Ranee  Thackeray  Assistant  Prolessor  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1973)  B.S  .  Brigham  Young  University, 
1953;  M  S  ,  Oregon  State  University,  1960 

*Douglat   H.   Thayer  Associate   Protessor   of   English 
(1957)  BA.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  MA 
Stanford  University,    1959;  MFA.  State  University  ol 
Iowa,  1962 

'Darwin  L  Thomas  Professor  of  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships  (1972)  B.A..  MA.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1962.  1964.  Ph.D..  University  of 
Minnesota.  1968. 

OavM  A.  Thomas  Associate  Protessor  of  Law  (1974) 
BA .  Brigham  Young  University.  1967,  JO.,  Duke 
University,  1972. 

*Glen  E.  Thomas  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

(1968)  BS  .  M  Ed  .  University  of  Idaho.  1954.  1957; 
Ed.D  ,  Colorado  State  College.  1968. 

'Gordon   K.   Thomas  Associate  Professor  ol   English 

(1976)  B.A.,  MA  ,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959. 
1960;  Ph.D..  Tulane  University.  1968. 

'John   A.   Thomas   Associate    Professor   of    English 

(1962)  B.A..  M.A..  Bngham  Young  University.  1953. 

1954.  Ph  D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1962 
'Robert  K.   Thomas  Professor  of  English.   Academic 

Vice-President   (1951)    B.A.,    Reed    College.    1947; 

M  A  .  University  of  Oregon,   1949;  PhD.  Columbia 

University.  1967. 
Chanlat  P.  Thompson  Instructor  in  French  (1973)  B  A  . 

M  A  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1970.  1972. 
Dennis   L.   Thompson   Professor   of   Political   Science 

(1977)  BA  .  University  of  Idaho.  1960;  MA  .  Arizona 
State  University.  1961;  PhD  .  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  1969 

'Paul  H.  Thompson  Associate  Professor  of  Organiza- 
tional Behavior  (1973)  B  S  .  University  of  Utah.  1964; 
MBA.  DBA.  Harvard  Business  School,  1966,  1969 

'Lowell  D.  Thomson  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1958)  A.B  .  Humboldt 
State  College.  1952;  MS.Ed..  PhD,  University  of 
Utah.  1958.  1974. 

Woodruff  C.  Thomson  Professor  of  English  (1950) 
B.A..  M.A.,  PhD.  University  ol  Utah.  1938.  1949. 
1962 

'Dennis    Eugene   Thome   Professor   of   Psychology 

(1966)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M  A  , 
Ph.D..  University  of  Utah.  1965.  1966 

'James  M.  Thome  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1966)  B  S.. 
Utah  State  University.  1961;  Ph  D  .  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1966. 

'Malcolm  R.  Thorp  Associate  Professor  of  History 

(1969)  B.S..  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1964. 
1967;  Ph.D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1972. 

'Clark  T.  Thorstenson  Professor  of  Recreation  Educa- 
tion (1969)  B.S  .  MR  Ed..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1962.  1965.  Ph  D    University  of  Utah.  1969 

'Glen  Stoker  Ttiurgood  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineenng  (1967)  BES.  MS  .  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 1965.  1967;  PhD  ,  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
1975,  Registered  Professional  Engineer,  Utah,  1974 

'Alton   L.  Thygerson  Professor  of  Health  Sciences 

(1967)  BS..  M.H  Ed  .  Ed  D..  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1962.  1965.  1969 

'William  D.  TkJwell  Professor  of  Botany  (1966)  B.S.. 

MS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954,  1963;  PhD., 

Michigan  State  University.  1966 
'Chloe   Ann    Tllleiy   Associate    Professor    of    Nursing 

(1968)  B  S  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1958 
William  M.  TImmins  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  Political  Science  (1974)  BS  ,  Ph  D 
University  of  Utah,  1960    1972,  MA.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 1962 

Dale  T.  TIngey  Professor  of  Indian  Education.  Director 
of  Institute  ol  American  Indian  Services  and  Re- 
search (1971)  BS,  University  ol  Utah.  1953.  MS. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955.  PhD.  Washington 
State  University.  1957 

'Frank  M.  Tippetts  Associate  Prolessor  of  Art  (1958) 
BA.  MA.  Bngham  Young  University,  1953,  1962, 
Ed  D  .  Arizona  Stale  University.  1968 

'Vemon  J.  Tipton  Professor  of  Zoology  (1968)  BS. 


M.S.  Brigham  Young  University.  1948.  1949;  PhD.. 
University  ol  California,  Berkeley.  1959 
'Douglas  F.  Tobler  Associate  Prolessor  ol  History 

(1967)  BA.  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.   1961. 
1962;  Ph  D  .  University  of  Kansas.  1967 

'Lawrence  K.  Tolman  Assistant  Professor  ot  Math- 
ematics (1965)  BS.  MS,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 1960.  1961;  Ph  D  ,  Universtfy  of  Mexico.  1972 

'Marvin  N.  Tolman  Assistant  Protessor  ot  Elementary 
Education  (1975)  BS  ,  M  Ed  .  Ed  D  .  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity. 1964.  1969.  1974 

WIHord  J.  Tolman  Associate  Prolessor  of  Technok>gy 
(1960)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1960. 
1964 

Karf  L.  Tucker  Assistant  Professor  of  Phystcal  Educa- 
tion; Golf  Coach  (1961)  BS,  MS.  Brigham  Young 
University.  1952,  1964 

'Glen  C.  Tuckett  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Sci- 
ences; Baseball  Coach  (1959)  BS,  University  ol 
Utah,  1953,  M.S..  Ed  D  ,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1962.  1975 

•F.  LaMond  Tullis  Prolessor  of  Political  Science  (1969) 
BA  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1961.  1964; 
MPA.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University,  1965,  1969 

Grant  William  Tumblom  instructor  in  Library  Science 
(1969)  BA  .  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1964, 
1969. 

'Glen  H.  Turner  Protessor  ot  Art  (1947)  BS.  MA. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1940.  1948 

'Norman  C.  Tun>er  Protessor  of  French  and  Italian 
Languages  (1970)  B  A  .  MA  .  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1957,  1958,  PhD.  Syracuse  University. 
1962 

'Rodney  Turner  Protessor  ol  Church  History  and  Doc- 
trine (1956)  BA  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1949.  1953.  Ed  D  .  University  of  Southern  California. 
1960 

Otiella  W.  Tyndall  Instructor  in  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1959)  BS.  MS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1956,  1959. 

'Richard  Ulrlch  Professor  of  Mechancal  Engineering 

(1968)  B.S     M.S.   PhD.  Purdue  University.    1954, 
1955.  1959. 

'Arthur  E.  Unsworth  Associate  Protessor  of  Music 
(1973)  BS.  MA.  Trenton  State  College.  1959. 
1961.  Ed  D  .  Arizona  Stale  University.  1970 

Ronald  L.  Urry  Associate  Professor  ot  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  (1976)  BS.  Weber  State. 
1970;  MS,  PhD..  Utah  State  University.  1973. 
1973. 

Amy  Young  Valentine  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Languages  (1970)  B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity   1946 

Ann  Valentine  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1966)  BS,  State  Teachers  College.  1955. 
MS  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1961 

John  F.  Vallenline  Professor  of  Range  Science  (1968) 
BS.  Kansas  Stale  University.  1952.  MS.  Utah  State 
University,  1953;  PhD.  Texas  A  &  M  University. 
1959 

'CurUs  N.  Van  Alton  Protessor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration; Dean  ol  College  of  Education  (1967)  BS. 
MS.  Utah  Stale  Unrversity.  1957.  1959.  Ed  D  .  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  1967 

'Bartiara  Vance  Associate  Professor  ot  Nursing  (1976) 
B  A  .  University  of  Utah  1956  M  A  .  Brigham  Young 
University,  1959,  PhD.  Stanford  University.  1967 

Kent  M.  Van  De  Qraaff  Assistant  Prolessor  ol  Zoology 
(1975)  BS.  Weber  State  College,  1965.  MS.  Uni- 
versity ol  Utah.  1969.  Ph  D  .  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity. 1974 

'Jennie  Van  Drtmmelen  Prolessor  ot  Nursing  (1971) 
RN.  Thomas  D  Dee  Hospital.  1941.  BS.  BS. 
MA.  PhD  University  ol  Utah.  1961.  1961.  1963. 
1971 

•Howard  B.  Vanfleet  Prolessor  ol  Physics  (i960)  B  S  . 
Brigham  Young  Unrversity.  1955,  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Utah.  1961 

Adrian  Van  Mondfrans  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
Chokjgy  (1971)  BS.  MA.  University  ol  Utah.  1963. 
1964;  Ph.D..  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1967 
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Lawrence  G.  Veenker  Instructor  in  Technology  (1974) 
B.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

•Leo  P.  Vernon  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Assistant  Aca- 
demic    Vice-President— Research     and     Planning 

(1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1951. 

Belly  J.  VIckers  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1971)  as.,  Kent  State  University,  1955;  M.A., 
California  State  College,  Los  Angeles,  1960;  Ed.D.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1 976. 

Carmen   Vigo   Instructor   in   Spanish   and   Portuguese 

(1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969. 
Josle  S.  Vincent  Instructor  in  Family  Economics  and 

Home  Management  (1956)  B.S,,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, 1939. 

•Vern  J.  Wade  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1969, 
1971. 

•Rex  A.  Wadham  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1963;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1967,  1972. 

Nelson  B.  Wadsworth  Assistant  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications (1973)  B.A.,  San  Jose  State,  1954;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1970. 

Elizabeth  Wahlqulst  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1962)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A., 
M.Lit.,  Middlebury  College,  1962,  1971. 

O.  Lee  Walker  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Cine- 
matic Arts  (1969)  B.S.,  MIE,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1968,  1975. 

Ruth  M.  Walker  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1972)  B.S.,  University  of  Alberta, 
1941;  M.S.,  Washington  State  University,  1943;  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1968;  Ph.D  ,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1972. 

•Steven  C.  Walker  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(1966)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1973. 

Lon   J.  Wallace  Assistant  Professor  of  Technology 

(1972)  BFA,  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1960. 
Lulu  Wallace  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

(1956)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1954;  M.S., 
Washington  State  University,  1960. 

•Max  V.  Watlentlne  Professor  of  Animal  Science;  Asso- 
ciate Dean  of  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  (1962)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1955; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1956,  1960. 

•Charles  N.  Walter  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1963,  1965,  1969. 

•Wilbur  Thomas  Walton  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  (1971)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1957;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1969. 

David  M.  Ward  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering; Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology  (1964)  B.S.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1959. 

•C.  Terry  Warner  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Dean  of 
College  of  General  Studies  (1967)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1963;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University, 
1965,  1967. 

•Charles  Y.  Warner  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing (1966)  BES,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1957,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966. 

•Ted  J.  Warner  Professor  of  History  (1962)  B.S.,  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  1964. 

•W.  Keith  Warner  Professor  of  Sociology  (1971)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1958,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1960. 

Bruce  William  Warren  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Archaeology  (1975)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arizona,  1970,  1972. 

Rol>ert  L.  Warthen  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (1977) 
B.A.,  MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1975. 

•F.  Delmar  Wasden  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  (1971)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1961,  1966,  1971. 


Masakazu  Watalie  Instructor  in  Asian  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages (1977)  BA.,  MA  ,  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, 1972,  1973. 

•Max  L.  Waters  Professor  of  Business  Education 
(1958)  B.A.,  M  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958, 
1960;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1963. 

Jean  Anne  Waterstradt  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1945)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1945;  M.A., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1955. 

Arthur  R.  Watklns  Professor  of  German  (1952)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941,  1942;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  1948. 

•Ray  Walters  Professor  of  Health  Sciences  (1957)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1948,  1950;  HSD,  In- 
diana University,  1960. 

•Max  D.  Weaver  Professor  of  Art  (1961)  B.S.,  M.A., 
Utah  State  University,  1939,  1955. 

•Ross  M.  Weaver  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1959)  B.S.,  M.S  ,  Utah  State  University, 
1950,  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1970. 

Beth  R.  Wet)b  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940;  BSLS, 
Denver  University,  1944 

•Clark  D.  Webb  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1964,  1966;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Texas,  1 970. 

•Darrell  Jack  Weber  Professor  of  Botany  (1969)  B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1958,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis.  1963. 

•David  G.  Weight  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
(1969)  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1969. 

•Marlon  Gawain  Wells  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy (1972)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1972. 

•Stanley  L.  Welsh  Professor  of  Botany  (1960)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1 960. 

Dale  H.  West  Professor  of  English  (1947)  B.A.,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1955;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, 1962. 

John  H.  West  Jr.  Instructor  in  Interior  Environment 
(1974)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1954. 

Victor  Robert  Westover  Assistant  Professor  of  Indian 
Education  (1971")  B.A.,  M.A..  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, 1965,  1968. 

William   F.  Whitaker,  Jr.  Associate   Professor  of  Art 

(1969)  B.A..  University  of  Utah,  1967. 

•Clayton   M.   White  Associate   Professor   of   Zoology 

(1970)  AB.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1968. 
•Fred  G.  White  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1961)  B.S., 

M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1961. 
J.   Morgan   White   Assistant   Professor   of  Accounting 

(1967)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1951, 
1958;  CPA,  Utah,  1953. 

Charles  R.  Whited  Assistant  Professor  of  Technology 
(1969)  BSEE,  MSEE,  University  of  Utah,  1956.  1957. 

•Armand  Whitehead  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
(1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1969. 

•Gordon  C.  Whiting  Associate  Professor  of  Commu- 
nications and  Social  Science  (1974)  B.A.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1967. 

•Charles  W.  Whitman  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
and  Cinematic  Arts  (1965)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1957,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1966. 

Dale  A.  Whitman  Professor  of  Law  (1973)  BES,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1963;  LL  B.,  Duke  University, 
1966. 

Fred  G.  Whittlngham  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
(1973)  B.S.,  M.A.,  California  State  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, 1962,  1963. 

Leslie  Whitton  Associate  Professor  of  Botany  (1962) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1964. 
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•Harry  E.  WIckes  Professor  of  t^athematics  (1957) 
B.S  ,  M.Ed..  Brigham  Young  University,  1950,  1954; 
M.Ed.,  Harvard  University,  1962:  Ed.D.,  Colorado 
State  College,  1967. 

Marvin  E.  Wiggins  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Sci- 
ence (1967)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965; 
MLS,  Rutgers.  1967. 

Marjorie  Wight  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1963) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1943;  M.A,.  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Los  Angeles.  1958;  Ph  D..  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  1967 

*Ttwodor«  A.  Wight  Associate  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics (1963)  B.S..  M.S.,  Ed  D.,  University  of  Utah. 
1955.  1964.  1969. 

Kathieen  M.  Wiker  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1972)  BS    M.S..  University  of  Utah.  1965.  1969. 

•Ray  T.  Wilcox  Professor  of  Secondarv  Education 
(1957)  BS  ,  M.Ed..  Brigham  Young  University.  1951, 
1954;  Ed.D..  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1957. 

•Doran  F.  Wilkes  Professor  of  Technology  (1958)  88  , 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1951,  1955;  Ed.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  1966. 

•MIKon  G.  Wille  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1964)  B.A  .  BES.  Brigham  Young  University.  1957. 
1957;  M.S..  California  Institute  of  Technology.  1958; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1964;  Registered  Pro- 
fessional Engineer.  Utah,  1965. 

Carol  C.  Wlllhlte  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  (1973) 
B.S.,  M.S  ,  University  of  Utah.  1951,  1963. 

Carwin  C.  Williams  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (1964)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956; 
M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1958. 

•Clarence  Frank  Williams  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy  and  Horticulture  (1970)  BS,  M.S..  Utah 
State  University.  1967.  1968;  Ph.D.  Oregon  State 
University.  1971 . 

•David  K.  Williams  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  (1974)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, 1964,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  1973. 

•Gary  Shelton  Williams  Associate  Professor  of  Asian 
Languages  (19661  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1962;  PhD  ,  University  of  Washington,  1973. 

George  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Law  (1973)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  J.D  .  University  of 
Utah.  1969 

•Glen  R.  Williams  Professor  of  Music  (1965)  BA.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1953;  MM.,  DMA,  East- 
man School  of  Music,  1954,  1961. 

Lora  Jean  Williams  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
(1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969:  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1972. 

Ray  S.  Williams  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1966) 
B.A  ,  Coker  College,  1960;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University.  1962.  1965. 

•Arnold  Wilson  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1957) 
B.S..  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1957,  1962. 
Registered  Professional  Engineer.  Utah.  1963;  Ph.D., 
Oklahoma  University,  1974 

•Byron  J.  Wilson  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1965)  B.S.. 
Idaho  State  College,  1955,  M.A..  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1958;  PhD,  University  of  Washington, 
1961 

•Grant  IM.  Wilson  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1972)  BS..  Brigham  Young  University.  1953,  PhD. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1958. 

Max  C.  Wilson  Instructor  in  Communications  (1977) 
BA    M  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1971,  1973. 

•Warren  B.  Wilson  Professor  of  Art  and  Education 
(1954)  B.S..  Utah  State  University.  1943,  MFA.  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1949 

•William  A.  Wilson  Associate  Professor  of  English 
(1960)  B.A  .  MA.  Brigham  Young  University.  1958. 
1962.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Indiana.  1974 

•Larry  T.  WImmer  Professor  of  Economics  (1963)  BS  . 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960:  MA.,  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1962,  1968 

•H.  Geneva  WInterrose  Associate  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  (1967)  BS .  MS,  Bngham  Young 
University,  1948.  1951;  Ed.D..  Utah  State  University. 
1968. 


Dee  R.  WInterton  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (1968)  BS..  MFA.  University  of  Utah.   1960. 
1968 
•Edward  J.  WInward  Counselor  in  Counseling  Center; 
Associate    Professor    of    Educational    Psychology 
(1959)  BS  .  MS..  Utah  Stale  University.  1959,  1960; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Missoun.  1966 
•Martin  J.  WIstlsen  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Management.  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management  (1970)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  Unrver- 
sity.  1962;  MBA.  Northwestern  University.  1964 
Alan  R.  WItbeck  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1955)  BS..   M.S.   Brigham  Young  Universlly. 
1952.  1954 
•Harold  Frederick  Woltgramm  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education   (1966)   BS..    MS..    Ph.D.   University  of 
Utah,  1959.  1960.  1964 
Benjamin  W.   Wood  Assistant   Professor   of   Botany 
(1971)  BS,  MS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963, 
1967;  PhD  ,  Oregon  State  University,  1971 
•Camilla  S.  Wood  Professor  of  Nursing  (1973)  B.S., 

MS,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1947,  1960,  1972 
•Glena  D.  Wood  Professor  of  English  (1952)  B.A  ,  Brig- 
ham Young  University,  1936;  M.A.,  PhD  ,  University 
of  Kentucky.  1949.  1958 
•Joseph   S.    Wood   Associate    Professor   of    History 

(1967)  BS  .  Ph  D..  University  of  Utah.  1939.  1967 
•Larry   E.   Wood  Associate    Professor   of   Psychology 
(1977)  BS  .  Brigham  Young  University.  1967.  MA., 
PhD  ,  University  of  Iowa.  1970.  1971 
•Lowell  Dale  Wood  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics   and    Economics   (1969)   BS.    Brigham 
Young  University.  1969.  M.S..  Montana  Stale  Univer- 
sity. 1966;  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
1969. 
Mary  Anne  Wood  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1976) 
B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  University.  1966:  J.D  ,  National 
Law  Center.  1976. 
Robert   C.   Wood   Assistant   Professor   of   Educational 
Psychology  (1972)  B  S  Ae  .  US   Naval  Postgraduate 
School  1954;  MSE.  University  of  Michigan.  1955 
Stephen  G.  Wood  Associate  Professor  of  Law  (1976) 
BA.,  J.D  ,  University  of  Utah.  1966,  1969.  JSD.  Co- 
lumbia University,  1971. 
•Stephen  L.  Wood  Professor  of  Zoology  (1956)  B.S., 
MS.  Utah  State  University.  1946.  1948.  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  1953. 
•Lael  J.  Woodbury  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts    Dean  of   College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Commu- 
nications (1965)  BS.   Utah  State  University.   1952; 
MA.  Brigham  Young  University,   1953;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1954 
•Richard  C.  Woodbury  Professor  of  Electrical   Engi- 
neering (1959)  BS  ,  University  of  Utah,  1956.  MS.. 
Ph  D  .  Stanford  University.  1958.  1965 
•Leon  W.  Woodfleld  Professor  of  Accounting  (1960) 
BS.   MBA.   University  of   Utah.    1956.    1957.   CPA. 
California.   1959.  Utah.   1960;  DBA.  Michigan  State 
University.  1965 
•Hugh   J.   Woodford  Associate   Professor   of   Physics 
(1968)  BS.  MS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1949. 
1955;  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1966 
•Ralph  Woodward  Professor  of  Music  (1955)  BS..  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.  1940.  MA.  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music.  1948.  DMA.  University  of  Illinois,  1964 
Warner  P.  Woodworth  Assistant  Professor  of  Organiza- 
tional Behavior  (1976)  BS.   MS,  Brigham  Young 
University.  1967.  1969.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Michigan, 
1974 
•Bruce  H.  Woolley  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1977)  BS  .  University  of  Utah. 
1965;    PharmD.    University   of   Southern   California. 
1972 
•Earl   M.   Woolley  Associate   Professor   of   Chemistry 
(1970)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University.  1966.  PhD. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1969 
•Richard  R.  Wootton  Associate  Professor  of  Education- 
al   Psychology   (1963)    BS,    MS.    Ed  D  .    Brigham 
Young  University.  1956.  1961.  1969 
•Donald  N.  WrIgM  Professor  of  Microbiology  (1969) 
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8.S..  University  of  Utah,  1958,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, 1964. 

Doris  L.  Wright  Instructor  in  Clothing  and  Textiles 
(1977)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973. 

•H.  Curtis  Wright  Associate  Professor  of  Library  and 
Information  Sciences  (1969)  B.A,,  fvlA.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1954,  1955;  MA,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1950;  IvI.S.,  Ph.D..  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  1968,  1969. 

•N.  Dale  Wright  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration (1968)  BS.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
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